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The Life and Trials of Pestalozzi, a work now presented for the first time to the 
American Public, will, we hope, be received by every patron of sound literature, as an 
earnest of our pledge to render the Perropicat Liprary ‘a vehicle for instruction without 
dulness, and of amusement without frivolity. Most readers have heard of Pestalozzi as the 
originator of a more natural system of education, which he was, also, the first to carry into 
successful effect. But we apprehend that few persons, in this country, are aware of the 
primitive simplicity of character, and the fervid zeal for genuine liberty, to be based on in- 
struction, which distinguished this extraordinary man. The vicissitudes of his eventful life~ 
his trials, hardships, reverses—his well established fame, and the clouds which darkened 
the lustre of his later years, cannot fail to rivet the attention and gratify the longings of 
the most ardent craver for incident. In perusing the following narrative, our sympathies, 
also, are awakened for his sufferings, and our gratitude is inspired for his eminent services. 
To all, the struggles of Pestalozzi against the indifference, often the mockery of the world, 
which affected to regard him as a dreamy enthusiast if not a madman, exhibit another en- 
couraging example of the force of enthusiasm when sustained by conscious purity of purpose 
and directed to noble ends. How our hearts warm at the pictures of connubial affection, 
of ardent friendships, of the delightful intercourse between teachers and scholars, in his 
establishment at Yverdon, where Pestalozzi was looked up to and beloved as the father and 
priest of his house! It was here that “ persons of all ages, of all ranks, persons of the most 
different gifts and abilities, and of the most opposite characters were united together by 
that unaffected love, which Pestalozzi, in years ! a man verging to the grave, but in heart 
and mind a genuine child, seemed to breathe out continually, and to impart to all that came 
within his circle.” 


Where shall we find a subject of more vivid interest than a narrative of the life of such a 
man! What more useful philosophy than a study of the gradual unfolding to the awakened 
mind of Pestalozzi, of his plan for elevating not only the condition of the poor but of mankind 
at large, by infusing into the minds of the young, sound and available knowledge of things, 
and of men—of morals and of religious duties. 


This work, the first part of which we now introduce to public notice, is by E. Biber, 
Doctor in Philosophy. 





*,* Our intention is to begin the publication, in the second number of the Periodical] Library, 
of the Hisrory or Perer tue Great, including of course that of Russia during the long 
and eventful period of his reign. This work is of the very first character, as a literary pro- 
duction, independently of the high interest which is attached to the diversified incidents in 


_ the life of the reforming Emperor. When we announce it to be by Count Segur, author of 


the Russian Campaign in 1812, we need use no further terms of recommendation to the 
public. 


We have on hand a series of Graphic Sketches of the most celebrated Statesmen, Ju- 
rists, Poets, and popular writers of Great Britain—also Travels in France and Italy, to 
both of which we shall soon give a place in the Periodical Lii;ary. 
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LIFE AND TRIALS 


OF 


HENRY PESTALOZZI, 


4 


THE 


CELEBRATED SWISS TEACHER 


AND 


PHILANTHR“PIST. 


CHAPTER I. 


Childhood—Professional Studies — Change 
of Views—Farming Establishment—Mar- 
rage. 

Henry Prstaiozzi, or as his name origi- 
nally ran, Jon Henry Persra.urz,* was 
born at Zurich, in the German part of Swit- 
zerland, on the 12th of January, 1745. The 
family from which he was descended, belong- 


| ed to the “honoratiores,” i. e. the gentry 


of his native town. From his earliest age he 
shared the fate of most men of genius, in being 
deprived of those advantages of fortune which, 
while they seem essential to the success of 
common minds, are easily dispensed with by 
those whom nature has enriched with her 
choicest gifts. By the premature death o 
his father, an able physician, whose ignorance 
of the insinuating arts of life is attested both 
by the reputation which he left behind him, 
and the mediocrity of his finances, poor Henry 


was made an orphan at that very period of 


childhood, when the influence of a father be- 
comes so essential to give nerve to a boy’s 
education. The widow, though reduced to 
very limited means, was yet not unsupported 
in the discharge of the arduous task which 
had devolved upon her. The advice and in- 





* Pestalutz isthe German Swiss corruption of the 
Italian family name of his aucestors, who are said to 
have sought refuge in Switzerland, with many ethers, 
during the persecutions to which the first dawn of the 
Reformation gave rise in their native country. There 
are still several families at Zurich, no doubtof the same 
descent, who bear the name of Pestalutz, while the sub- 
Ject of this volume preferred the more classic original 
Pestelotzi. The omission of John is agreeable to German 
custom; according to which generally only one, and that 
the last, of the baptisma! names fs kept in use. 





terest of the more prosperous branches of the 
Pestalutz family relieved her desolate condi- 
tion, and ensured to the growing youth those 
facilities for entering upon an honourable ca- 
reer, which in the small aristocracies of 
Switzerland are almost entirely dependant on 
parentage and connexions. A more immedi- 
ate benefit was derived by Henry from the 
fostering care of one of those faithful servants 
of good old patriarchal style, whose character 
is known in our times as a matter of romance 
rather than of experience. To defend the gen- 
tility of the widow’s household against the 
contempt which fortune seemed willing to 
throw upon it, was Barbara’s great ambition, 
the motive of indefatigable activity in her ser- 
vice; and to see “ young master” grow up, to 
assume in society the rank which his father 
had held in it, and of which the external 
evidences were carefully kept up in the in- 
terval of his minority, was the object of her 
tender solicitude and of her anxious hope.— 
Thus were the piety and affection of a mother 
combined with the generous attachment of a 
servant, to watch over the early years of a 
man destined by Providence to vindicate the 
importance, and ensure the efficacy of mater- 
nal influence, and to stand up as the warm 

friend and powerful advocate of the lower or- 

ders. The experience of his own heart, trac- 
ed back beyond the period of self-conscious- 
ness or distinct recollection, taught him that 

the mother’s law is, indeed, “ an ornament of 
grace” to the head of the child, and “a chain 

about his neck;” whilst the disinterested at- 

tentions he received from one whom the car 

price ot rank had placed below his level m 

society, imposed upon him adebt of grati- 
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tude, of which he nobly acquitted himself by 
vindicating for the neglected classes those 
moral and intellectual rights, of which they 
have been despoiled by the ignorant pride of 
their fellow men. 

The comparative obscurity into which his 
mother’s circumstances obliged her to retire, 
has deprived us, no doubt, of many a charac- 
teristic trait of his boyhood; so, at least, we 
may conclude from the fact, that the genius 
which escaped the notice of his masters, was 
quaintly acknowledged by his more discrimi- 
nating companions in the nickname of Harry 
Oddity. The influence which he enjoyed 
at home, operated powerfully uponthe growth 
of his feelings, and in the absence of an 
equally efficacious cultivation of his intellect, 

ve to his character that intense energy, un- 
controlled by clearness of judgment, which, 
while it prepared for him many a grievous 
disappointment in the long course of his phi- 
lanthropic career, gave also to his soul that 
unabated elasticity which caused him to rise, 
after every downfall, with renovated strength. 
In the unripe years of boyhood these indica- 
tions of future greatness lay concealed under 
the appearance of a gentle and almost femi- 
nine disposition, which made him, among his 
school-fellows, at once the object of general 
affection, and the unvindictive butt of their 
heedless sports. The dull routine of a gram- 
mar-school was not calculated to rouse him 
from the reveries in which his active imagi- 
nation indulged; and the world could have 
but few attractions for the mind of a boy, who 
was shut out by town life from the enjoyments 
of nature, and by poverty from those of the 
town. In the bustling games, in the eager 
pursuits of school-boys, he seldom joined ; his 
taste would have kept him back, even if he 
had not been excluded from them by a certain 
slowness and want of dexterity, which was 
the natural consequence of the turn which his 
mind had taken. Yet he was not one of those 
sour and selfish characters, who, unable to 
feel happiness themselves, hate to witness 
that of others; he was frank, kind-hearted, 
and always ready to oblige. His seclusion 
was not one of moroseness, but of indifference ; 
anc therefore, while he had not even a wish 
to participate in what gave his companions 
the greatest delight, he was often and easily 
induced to take upon himself the burdens 
which they were unwilling to bear. So when, 
by the terrible earthquake of 1755, the shock 
of which was severely felt in several parts of 
Switzerland, the school-house was shaken, 
and, as Pestalozzi himself relates, the teach- 
ers ran down stairs “almost over the heads 
of their boys;” after the first terror had sub- 
sided, all wishing for their books, hats, and 
other property which they left behind, but 
vou afraid - enter the building, Harry 

uly was the person employed on the pe- 
rilous Siveumee.” ae ls 


Of'a boy of this disposition it was not to be 
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expected that he would evince any decided 
taste or predilection, while kept under the 
bondage of rigorous discipline and of unin- 
teresting lesson tasks. But when he arrived 
at the age at which, according to the custom 
of his native town, he left the inferior schools 
and entered those more liberal institutions 
in which the patricit Turicenses are pre- 
pared for the learned professions, his mind, 
under the stimulating influence of emancipa- 
tion, began to unfold its latent energies.— 
Taste as well astalent inclined him tothe study 
of languages; and philological attainments 
being then, as they still are, the indispensa- 
ble condition of the pursuit of any professional 
career, his gifts oad likings seemed, so far, 
in happy accordance with the wishes of his 
relatives, who had destined him for the mi- 


nistry, as the most direct way for a youth of q 


good extraction to obtain, though not a fat 


living, a thing unknown in the church found- A 


ed by Zwingli, at least a regular income, and 
a respectable station in society. The strait- 
ness of his circumstances and the rank held 
by his family were not, however, his only 
qualifications for an office which, if it were 
undertaken and administered in the spirit in 


which it was instituted, would exclude every, | 
even the Pi Sse admixture of earthly mo- 


tives. His heart, early initiated in the feel- 
ings as well as the doctrines of religion, un- 
der the most efficient and most sacred of all 
human priesthoods, that of maternal love, was 
glowing with that unaffected piety, which, 


while it shrinks from the profaning eye of | 


vulgar publicity, expands itself, unseen to the 
world, in speechless adoration before Him 
who “knoweth the mind of the spirit.”— 
The childlike simplicity of his own being in- 
spired him with extreme fondness for children, 
and in frequent intercourse with them, he 
cultivated that deeper wisdom which schools 
cannot impart nor books record. But soft and 
pliable as his character was in some respects, 
there had grown up in his soul a strong and 
unbending love of justice, which combined 


with his tender sympathy for the weak and || 
suffering, rendered him eminently fit topreach ~ 
good tidings to the meek, to bind up the bro- © 
ken-hearted, to comfort the mourning, and | 

to speak a word in season to the weary. In | 
short, he had all those qualities which con- ~ 
stitute, not the Priest or the Levite, but the — 


good Samaritan. 


With this picture of Henry’s character be- iq 
fore us, it seems a matter of astonishment | 


that he should have abandoned a calling, for 


which he seemed in every respect soeminent- | 


ly calculated. Such, however, was the case. 
His first appearance in the pulpit, as a can- 
didate, was the occasion of his renouncing all 
his aspirations to holy orders. When it is 
considered that Pestalozzi gave in after-life 
abundant proofs of eloquence, it is difficult to 
attribute to a want of that gift this change of 
his career. It seems more easy to conceive 
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t he who was ever ready to raise his voice 
in defending po phage and pleading for 
the fatherless, not feel the same springs 
of inspiration within him, when endeavouring 
to dash off a probationary sermon; and an in- 
stinctive perception of the nature of the im- 

iment might well determine a youth, inti- 
midated by his first failure, not to expose him- 
self to a sec ; jae 

Having turned his back upon divinity, he 
now applied himself to the law ; but although 
he had embraced another profession, the ten- 
dency of his mind remained the same. In- 
st ad therefore, of reading the Pandects de 
servitute stillicidii, he embarked in specu- 
lations on the best form of government. That 
these were not of the utilitarian cast, is clear 
from an essay on the Constitution of Sparta 
and a translation of some of the Orations of 
Demosthenes, which he published at that pe- 
riod, and which, while they show the turn 
his studies had taken, attest at the same time 
his assiduity in research, and his proficiency 
in classical learning. Such indications of a 
loftier pursuit of knowledge than that which 
is founded upon the prospect of future fees, 
well became the pupil of a Bodmer and a 
Breitinger ; and the promising youth could not 
fail to meet with encouragement in an age, 
in which he had for contemporaries a Lava- 
ter and Iselin, the Eschers, Hirzels, Wat- 
tenwyls, Grafenrieds, and others, with whose 
names the student of Swiss history associates 
that hopeful dawn of a second Reformation, 
which, by the effects of the French Revolu- 
tion upon the Alpine Republics, ended in a 
cloud of bloody red. The further Pestalozzi 
advanced in his inquiries, and the more he 
put the state of things, as it then was in his 
native country, te the test of those principles 
of justice and freedom which he had learned 
to admire, the more was he struck with the 
contrast between the professed purpose of so- 
ciety, and the state into which it wasactually 
brought by false and inappropriate means.— 
He saw that the education of judges and pub- 
lic officers was no more in accordance with 
the claims ef justice and of civil liberty, than 
that of ministers with the spirit of the gospel; 
he saw the worship of God and the welfare of} 
mankind prostituted to selfish and unholy pur- 
poses; and on the other hand he saw, as the 
inevitable effect of such corruption on the 
part of the rulers and teachers, the people at 
large unfitted for the duties of this world, as 
well as for the claims of the world to come, 
by the instruction which they received both 
at school and in practical life. The results of 
his meditations on this subject he embodied in 
an essay on the bearing which education ought 
to have upon our respective callings, publish- 
ed by him while a student at law. 

It was about this time that Rousseau’s 
“Emile” fel] into his hands; and certainly, 
if there had been any doubts left in Pestalozzi’s 
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the misanthropic eloquence of that work was 
calculated to destroy them all, and to confirm 
and nourish in him that deep dislike which he 
had conceived against the present condition 
of society, as utterly inconsistent with the 
claims and dictates of nature. At the same 
time, while the evil was presented to his 
view in the most glaring colours, the philoso- 
phy of Jean Jacques, founded in its very es- 
sence upon the principle of self, did not by 
any means supply him with an adequate re- 
medy, nor even point out the source from 
which it might be derived. It set him right 
so far, as it strengthened in him the convic- 
tion, that the darkness in which he had grown 
up, was not light; but it left him in that 
darkness, without one ray to illumine his eyes, 
or to shed clearness upon his path. The con- 
sequence could be no other than that his 
mind, which had before been agitated and dis- 
tracted, was brought to the highest degree of 
ferment. His constitution, already impaired 
by excessive application, want of exercise, and 
deprivation of sleep, gave way, at length, un- 
der the effect of the mighty struggle in which 
his soul was engaged, and a dangerous illness 
put a stop to his ardent researches. But al- 
though it prevented him from poring over his 
volumes, it could not arrest the busy train of 
his thoughts. Stretched upon the bed of sick- 
ness, he continued to indulge himself in his 
dark musings; and the idea of his own plans 
and projects in life being closely interwoven 
with the notions he entertained of the state of 
society, the future presented to him an aspect 
which, the longer he viewed it, the more it 
appeared enveloped in gloom. ‘lhe fortitude 
of his soul, however, and the physical energy 
of youth, bore up against the disease both of 
mind and body, and his sufferings ended in 
the resolution, on his part, to abandon him- 
self entirely to the education of Providence, 
setting aside all human considerations. He 
vowed he would allow himself no longer to be 
distracted by a painful clashing between his 
theory and his practice. By acting up to the 
full extent of his notions, he hoped to give 
himself the inestimable opportunity of putting 
his views to the test of life. He would not 
be tried by the systems of men, but by the 
hand of God. 

The first result of this determination was, 
that immediately after his convalescence he 
committed all his papers to the flames. A 
number of scraps on various topics connected 
with the study of law and politics, and exten- 
sive extracts on the history of Switzerland, 
compiled with reference to the same subject, 
perished in this auto de fe upon labours 
which had led him to so unsatisfactory a con- 
clusion. The bewildering influence of books 
he shunned, henceforth, as the Nazarite did 
wine and strong drink; and although this an- 
tipathy was somewhat softened in after-life, 
yet he could never quite reconcile his mind to 





mind as te the correctness of his own views, 


the records of history and the stores of litera- 
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ture. He had felt, that most of the ills into 
which society was plunged, had their origin 
in a strange departure from what appeared to 
him the straight and simple path of nature ; 
and to the school of nature, therefore, he re- 
solved to go. 

Abandoning all his former prospects and 
pursuits, he left Zurich, and went to Kirch- 
berg, in the canton of Berne, where he ap- 

renticed himself to a farmer of the name of 

schiffeli, who enjoyed a great reputation at 
that time, not only for his superiority in rural 
economy, but also for the warm interest he 
took in the improvement of the agricultural 
classes. Here a new sphere was opened to 
him; instead of the lecture room he now fre- 
quented the stable; the sedentary engage- 
ments of the study were exchanged for con- 
stant exercise in the open air. Occasionally 
he set his hand to the plough and the spade; 
and whilst he had returned to the primitive 
employment of man, “ to till the ground from 
which he is taken,” he was meditating on 
the best manner of making this simplest of al 
callings the means of mental and moral im- 
provement. The health and bodily strength 
which he acquired in this new mode of living, 
braced his weak and irritated nerves; and 
his removal from the scene of artificial life 
enabled him to regain that peace of mind, of 
which his first conflict with the world had de- 
prived him. That harmless tranquillity, that 
unconscious security of feeling, which cha- 
racterizes childhood, increases in proportion 
as man approaches a patriarchal state of soci- 
ety, and diminishes in proportion as he is 
more involved in the complicated workings of, 
the social machine. Pestalozzi had, as a boy, 
possessed that childlike simplicity in an emi- 
nent degree, and now, in the intercourse with 
nature and with men of primitive habits, he 
recovered so fully, that whenever in after- 
life he allyded to the studies of his earlier 
years, he spoke of them in a manner, as if 
they were so many recollections of a previous 
state, altogether unconnected with his pre- 
sent existence. 

After he had, under the direction of Tschif- 
feli, qualified himself for the conduct of a ru- 
ra] establishment, he employed the small pa- 
trimony which his father had left him, in the 

urchase ofa tract of waste land in the neigh- 
urhood of Lenzburgh, in the Canton of 
Berne, on which he erected a dwelling-house 
with the necessary out-buildings, and gave it 
the name of Neuhof, that is, the New Farm. 
With all the energy and the sanguine antici- 
— of a young man of twenty-two years, 
e now applied himself to the cultivation of 
his estate, which indeed, to deserve that name, 
required years of persevering labour. But 
his courage, borne out by the vigour of youth, 
conquered all difficulties; the work of his 
han prospered, and he soon saw his new crea- 
tion in a flourishing condition, and his prose 
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character which she evinced in uniting her. 7 


thing to love but the kindness of his disposition 
and his warm zeal in the cause of humanity. 
His excentricity had at that time already 
gamed him the shoulder-shrugging compas. 
sion of the wiseacres among his fellow-citi- 


attractive, and his establishment at Neuhof, 
whatever value it might have had for himself, 
could never be worth the consideration of the 
daughter of one of the wealthiest merchants 
at Zurich. The woman that gave him her 
hand, set at defiance the voice of public opini- 
on, the tastes of her sex, and all considera- 
tions of wordly interest ; and, by this triumph 
of love over the meaner feelings of human 
nature, she proved herself worthy to share 
the affections and the destinies of a man, 
whom God had chosen to raise the voice of 
reform in his generation. 


to the image which Pestalozzi had made to 
himself of his domestic circle, offered him a 
new sphere of useful exertion, by putting him 
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an active part in the conduct of it, with a 
view not only to acquire a knowledge of this 
branch of national industry, which had been 
recently introduced in Switzerland, but also 
to become acquainted with the character of 
the manufacturing classes, and to compare 
the influence of their occupation with that of 
agriculture, upon the minds and morals of the 
ple. The result of his observations bronght 

im back to the conclusion, that the then 

prevailing system cf popular education was 
not by any means calculated to fit mankind 
for the discharge of their duties in after-life, 
and the attainment of a tranquil and happy 
existence. The effect which this conviction 
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the same evils, but it had also taught him, 7 
what his books never could teach him, to find — 


and to apply a remedy. Hence it was that © 


the same views, which had once plunged him 
into a state of gloom approaching to misan- 
thropy, now aroused his soul to courageous 
exertion, and kindled in him a zeal and energy, 
for which no sacrifice was too great, no diffi- 


culty too appalling. 
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CHAPTER II. 
han School—Its Difficulties and Fai- 
wre—The French Revolution—Lessons 
taught by t— Writings of this period— 
Plans of National Improvement—Stantz. 


E1enr years of assiduous labour had brought 


the Neuhof into a prosperous state of cultiva- 
tion, when Pestalozzi resolved to make the 


| experiment, how far it might be possible, by 


education, to raise the lower orders to a con- 
dition more consistent with a christian state 
of society. ‘To secure himself against extra- 
neous influence, which might be at variance 
with his own views and plans, and to enhance 
the value of the results which he hoped to ob- 
tain, he selected the objects of his care from 
the very dregs of the people. Wherever he 
knew a child that was bereaved, or one whom 
the beggary or vagrancy of his parents ren- 
dered G cake an tolled he took him 
into his house ; and, in a short time, his es- 
tablishment was converted into an asylum in 
which fifty orphan or pauper children were 
provided with food, clothing, and instruction. 
He was deeply convinced that pauperism and 
vice, so far from being counteracted by ex- 
tensive relief funds and strict police measures, 
received, on the contrary, an additional sti- 
mulus and new nourishment from institutions 
founded upon the supposition that these evils 
are necessary, and that aJl the state can do is 
to bring them within the bounds and forms of 
He felt that the improve- 
ment of the lower orders required an internal 
stimulus to be awakened in their own breast; 
that no correction would make them good, 
and no support happy, unless there were a de- 
termination on their part to be good and hap- 
py. He saw, moreover, that even snch a 
determination could be of no avail, unless 
they had it in their power to rise from the 
low condition to which they had sunk; and 
he turned, therefore, towards education with 
a view not only to give them that mental and 
moral cultivation, which he expected would 
produce in them a tendency to good, but also 
to lead them to acquire those practical abili- 
ties and industrious habits, by which they 
would be enabled to keep themselves in a si- 
tuation favourable to their improvement. His 
object was to show, not how the state might 
provide for the poor and correct them, but 
how it might enable the poor to provide for 
and correct. themselves. He wanted to es- 
tablish the fact, that by taking the evil at the 
root, an easy and infallible remedy was at 
hand: he wanted, moreover, to gain for him- 
self that practical knowledge of the means to 
be employed for the attainment of his pur- 
pose, which at the hand of experience alone 

e could hope to find. His views were by no 
means confined to the establishment of a pri- 
vate charity ; his ulterior object was to effect 
a reform in the popular education of his coun- 
try. He knew that it would be vain for him, 
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at that time, to urge the subject upon the at- 
tention of the Swiss governments, and he 
wished, therefore, both to qualify himself 
better tor the task of advocating it, and to 
procure such evidence in support of his argu- 
Inents, as it would be impossible either to con- 
fute or to resist. 

The purpose of his undertaking was essen- 
tially national, and he endeavoured, accord- 
ingly, to combine in it, as far as possible, the 
chief branches of national industry. The chil- 
dren whom he had rescued from the most ab- 
ject poverty, were initiated in his establish- 
ment in the different employments of dames- 
tic and rural economy, and from the cotton 
manufactory in which he was a partner, he 
procured sufficient work to make them ac- 
quainted likewise with this sort of labour, and 
to keep up industrious habits at those seasons 
of the year in which agricultural pursuits are 
necessarily suspended. But he did not ima- 
gine, as some have done, that the mechanical 
acquirement of certain abilities and habits 
would of itself tend to improve the circum- 
stances of his pupils in after-life ; much less 
did he expect than an amendment of circum- 
stances would better their moral condition.— 
He was aware that all these were only sub- 
ordinate means, the efficacy of which im pro- 
ducing the desired effect would entirely de- 
pend on the simultaneous employment of 
means of a higher cast. This fact, was in- 
deed, historically established before his eyes, 
though few men were, like himself, clear 
sighted enough to perceive it. The resour- 
ces of Switzerland had been considerably aug- 
mented, its industry and its wealth had risen 
to a degree unparalled at any former period, 
and yet the people, so far from showing any 
symptoms of improvement, were, on the con- 
trary, sinking lower and lower every day. 
While the rulers of the land and the teachers 
of the people were buried in deep slumber, 
amusing themselves with vain dreams of the 
approaching return of a golden age, Pestalozzi, 
who lived among the people, and sought their 
acquaintance with eager benevolence, saw 
the degradation to which they were fast de- 
scending, and he resolved, as far as in him 
lay, to stem the torrent by endeavouring to 
place national education upon a more internal 
and more solid basis. He wished to purify 
the affections, which he saw depraved into 
low propensities ; to substitute intelligence 
and true knowledge in tle place of cunning 
and ignorant routine ; and to restore to the 
word of faith, which had been perverted 
into a dead creed, its original influence upon 
mankind, by receiving the child, not only as 
a child of man, but also as a child of God, 
destined to be restored to the image of divine 
perfection. 

Such was his generous intention ; but, un- 
fortunately, his means were, in almost every 
respect, inadequate to the magnitude of the 





object he had in view. The most important 
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qualification required on his part, was an ac- 
curate and comprehensive knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and of the laws by which it is 
governed, both in its internal development, 
and in its intercourse with the world. Of this 
knowledge, however, he was almost entirely 
destitute. He had, no doubt, acquired a deep 
insight into the workings of his own mind, in 
consequence of the freedom and decision with 
which he had, at every period of his life, acted 
up to his convictions ; he had, moreover, had 
ample opportunities of watching the train of 
thoughts and feelings by which the lower or- 
ders become a prey to ignorance, prejudice, 
and vice; he had observed most of the evils 
by which human nature is beset, and traced 
many of them to their source; but, with all 
this experience, he was quite a novice in the 
difficult art of fostering the growth of the 
young mind, and modifying the influences of 
the surrounding world, and especially of hu- 
man society, so that they should bear upon it 
with all the power of truth and love. His ca- 
reer had hitherto been essentially one of op- 
position against the existing state of things, 
and against the systems by which that state 
was upheld ; and he now embarked in an un- 
dertaking, in which a merely negative wis- 
dom, teaching how things ought not to be, 
was in nowise sufficient. His establishment 
required organization ; that organization re- 
quired positive principles ; but positive prin- 
ciples were exactly what Pestalozzi did not 
possess. 

Considering that he was himself conscious 
of this deficiency, the reception of so many 
children into his house for the purpose of giv- 
ing them a suitable education, was one of the 
boldest undertakings in the annals of private 
life. He was prompted to it by the might 
impulses of faith and love: faith, that F 
whose will it isthat manshould be raised from 
the degradation to which he has sunk, would 
enable him to trace the means deposited for 
that purpose in the mind and heart of the 
child ; and love, which was ready to sacrifice 
all the comforts and enjoyments of affluence, 
in order to rescue the poor from their wretch- 
ed condition. It was that faith in the self- 
evidence of the divine purpose in human 
nature, that enabled him to dispense altoge- 
ther with those “ beggarly elements” of edu- 
cation, with which one generation after the 
other has been nursed u, to a crippled and 
sickly existence, and to strike out for himself] 
an entirely new road, which would lead him 
more directly and more securely to the end. 
And it was that tender sympathy for the suf- 
ferings of his fellow creatures, that benevo- 
lent zeal for the promotion of their welfare, 
which enabled him to continue his establish- 
ment at Neuhof for the space of fifteen years, 
in spite of all the difficulties with which he 
had to struggle, and the extreme distress to 
which he was at last reduced, in consequence 
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of the disproportion between the extent of his 
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undertaking and the limited pecuniary means 
that were at. his command. 

When Pestalozzi first ventured upon the 
experiment, he was not aware of its ruinous 
tendency. His knowledge of economical] cop. 
cerns was founded chiefly upon the experi. 
ence which he had acquired in bringing his 
farm into a state of cultivation, and whic) 
was of the most ericouraging nature. His ac. 
quaintance with the manufacturing department 
was more superficial, yet, apparently, sufi- 
cient to enable him to include that line of in. 
dustry in his plan. He calculated that the ex. 


pense incurred by the support of so large a | 


number would, in a great measure, be cover- 
ed by the produce of their own labour ; but 
experience taught him, that the waste of ma- 
terial in manufacture, and the diminution of 
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harvest, occasioned by an inferior cultivation | 


of the soi], swallowed up nearly the whole 
amount of that produce, so that the weight of 
the increased consumption fell almost entirely 
upon the original resources of the establish. 
ment. A variety of ether obstacles, arising 
out of the nature of the undertaking, and the 
peculiar turn of his own mind, concurred to 
impede his success and, ultimately, to defeat 
his plan. The mixture of agricultural and 
manufacturing labour, of domestic economy and 
commercial operations, had the effect of bring- 
ing confusion into every part, and conceal- 
ing from his view the real state of hiscircun- 
stances. His thoughts were, of course, chiefly 
directed towards the moral object of his in- 
stitution ; the inquiry into the best method of 
communicating instruction and developing the 
mental powers as well as the affections, ne- 
cessarily diverted his mind from mere matters 
of business, and prevented him from acquiring 
those habits of strict attention to the minute de- 
tailsof economy, in the full possession of which 
the conduct of so complicated an undertaking 
as his, would still have proved an arduous 
and perhaps unsuccessful task. 'To combine in 


one and the same person the offices of man- | 


ager, school-master, farmer, manufacturer, 
and merchant, was beyond the reach of a man, 
whose energy of feeling carried him on with 
irresistable power in the pursuit of one great 
object, and would not allow him to stoop and 
measure every inch of ground over which he 
had to go. 

On the other hand the prospect of a failure, 
which presented itself at a distance almost 
from the very beginning, and which became 
with every year nearer and more certain, de- 
prived Pestalozzi of that calmness and ser- 
enity of temper, which was so essentially ne- 
cessary, not only to the financial, but also to 
the moral success of his institution. The agi- 
tation of his mind was consequently kept up 
by a variety of vexatious and distressing in- 
cidents, till, at last, his disposition grew tur- 
bulent and restless. The losses entailed upon 
him by the inexperience of those whom he 
employed, and by the neglect prevailing in all 
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sof hisestablishment, affected him deeply, 
scause they involved as a necessary conse- 
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more inconsiderate and rash was his conduct; 
and vise versa, the more comfort and freedom 
om anxiety the state of his mind rendered 
necessary, the more painful and distressing 
became his situation. The concurrence of| 
such a number of evils, constantly reproduc- 
ng each other, compelled Pestalozzi at last, 
however unwillingly, to give up an experi- 
ment which had required, from the beginning, 
ampler means and a firmer hand than his, to 
conduct it to a successful issue. 
But as no seed remains without its 
harvest, though it should not be as rich as the 
sower anticipated, so likewise Pestalozzi’s 
persevering exertions for the education of the 
poor were not quite fruitless. His house, it is 
true, was now no longer an asylum for the 
houseless and the fatherless: the objects of his 
long-continued care and attention were dis- 
banded, and left to provide for their own sup- 
port in a world in which another Neuhof was 
not to be found ; but the sting of this disap- 
pointment was much softened by the reflec- 
tion, that upwards of an hundred children 
had been rescued from the destitution and the 
corrupting influences, of which they would 
otherwise have become the victims. Let those 
who are tempted to sneer at Pestalozzi’s views, 
> or to ca!] their practicability in question, look 
7% at this result of the first abortive attempt of, 
his benevolence; let them look around for 
another instance, in which the persevering 
labours of one individual, entirely unsupport- 
ed by public or private assistance, have been 
productive of the same amount of good ; and 
| if they feel at a loss where to find it, let them 
| Tespect the man who bestowed greater bene- 
fits upon mankind by his failures, than others 
do by their success. 
€ consciousness of having saved such a 
number of human beings from almost certain 
destruction, and awakened in their hearts the 
ds of virtue and religion, was no small re- 
ward; and yet it was, perhaps, the least that 
Pestalozzi reaped from his experiment. 
He had gained, what wasof infinitely greater 
value to him, a rich store of experience, and 





a deeper insight than he had possessed, 
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into the nature of his task, as well as of the 
means by which it might be accomplished. 
In the works published during the period 
which elapsed fromthe opening of his asylum 
on the Neuhof, in 1775, to its close in 1/90, 
he has left a permanent and highly instruc- 
tive record of the discoveries which he made 
in the progress of his arduous undertaking. 
The first of them, “ Leonard and Gertrude,” 
a popular novel, though it appeared as early 
as 1781, was even then the result of his ap- 
prehensions for the durability of his orphan 
school. It was written witha view to deposit in 
it the knowledge he had acquired of the condi- 
tion of the lower classes, and the experience he 
had gained in attempting their improvement ; 
and the vivid colouring of the picture suffici- 
ently bespeaks his familiarity with the scenesof 
poverty, and the warmth of his benevolent 
sympathy. In the hope, however, with which 
he had flattered himself, that it would attract 
the public attention to the subject of popular 
education, and thereby procure assistance suf- 
ficient to render his institution permanent, 
he was bitterly disappointed. As a novel, the 
book was liked universally ; those who enter- 
ed most into the author’s meaning, said : “ In- 
deed, if there were many mothers like Ger- 
trude, many schoolmasters like Glyelphi, and 
many magistrates like Arner, the world would 
be in far better case!” And there the mat- 
ter ended. 

But Pestalozzi would not let it end there. 
He published in the following year, 1782, his 
“ Second Book for the People,’ under the 
title “ Christopher and Eliza.” By this work 
which never came into the hands of the 
lower classes, for whom it was chiefly in- 
tended, he ho to draw the attention of the 
readers of “ Leonard and Gertrude” to the 
great object which he had there had in view, 
and by familiar illustration of some of the most 
important topics upon which he had touched in 
it, toshow how a variety of useful lessons might 
be drawn from a book, which was generally 
considered in no other light than that of an 
amusing tale. At the same time, while he 
thus endeavoured to bring the results of his ex- 
perience home to the hearts and minds of the 
cottager, he made an attempt likewise, to in- 
terest the literary world in his views on edu- 
cation. Ina journal, published in Basle, un- 
der the direction of the celebrated philanthro- 
pist Iselin, he inserted a series of essays un- 
der the title “ Evening Hours of an Hermit,” 
which contained a more systematic account 
of his mode of instruction and his plans for 
national improvement. But it was not, then, a 
time when men sought for such information as 
had a tendency to cure them of their vices and 
prejudices. The popular tendency of education 
ran quite in an another direction. The gen- 
eral diffusion of reading, writing, and a sort 
of encyclopedic scrap-knowledge, was then 
the fashion, and Pestalozzi’s voice, which 
told no wonders of electricity, no secrets of 
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chemistry, but was ever loud on the subject 
of mental and moral improvement, continued, 
in spite of all his efforts, to be “as the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness.” 

He was somewhat more successful in giv- 
ing currency to his ideas by a weekly journal, 
which he undertook at the beginning of 1782, 
under the title “Schweizer Blatt,” i. e. 
“Swiss Journal.” This curious publication, 
which was continued till 1783, and forms two 
octavo volumes, touches in a popular and in- 
teresting style upon an endless variety of 
topics, all, however, connected with Pesta- 
lozzi’s one great object, national improvement. 
Some of the papers contained in it, on the 
punishment of infanticide, were embodied af- 
terwards in a pamphlet which treats that 
question more extensively, and which went 
through several editions; owing to the inter- 
est excited at the time by the execution of| 
two sisters, who were guilty of the murder 
of their two children, under circumstances of| 
the most appalling nature. The public atten- 
tion was aroused, and Pestalozzi was foremost 
among the advocates of humanity, to urge 
upon the legislative assemblies of Switzer- 
land the necessity of revising the law on that 
subject; and he had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing, as an effect of the measures subse- 
quently adopted, the diminution of a crime, like 
which no other so strikingly exhibits the cri- 
minal in the light of one that is to be pitied 
rather than persecuted. 

The period between 1783 and‘4790, which 
was one of increasing difficulties and embar- 
rassments, could not be favorable to literary 
composition ; yet it was not wholly left with- 
out a record of the state of Pestalozzi’s mind. 
Pre-occupied as he was by his private affairs, 
and the menacing ruin of his orphan school, 
he was not by any means indifferent to that 
ferment of ideas, which, like the tremulous 
murmurs of the earth, preceded the volcanic 
explosion of the French Revolution. Societ 
was hastening on to its dissolution, though 
most rapidly, yet not exclusively, in France; 
every sound of freedom that arose between 
the Pyrenees and the Jura, found a ready 
echo in the Alps. Many parts of Switzerland 
were sighing under a tyranny not less vexa- 
tious, because conducted on a smaller scale ; 
and every attempt on the part of the oppressed 
to ease their yoke was, as in France, resisted 
with the greater obstinacy and violence, the 
more urgently relief was wanted. In this 
crisis every passion of the human breast was 
presenting itself in its most hideous aspect ; 
and Pestalozzi, who was gifted with a sight 
deeply penetrating into the hidden recesses 
of the heart, collected the caricatures of hu- 
man nature, which the times presented to 
him, in a volume of fables, published under 
the enigmatic title, “ Figures to my Spelling 
Book.” By these fables, and the general ten- 
dency of his political opinions, which leaned 
towards democracy, he made no friends among 
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the aristocrats of Switzerland who were, then, $ 
almost exclusively in possession of power. | 
and the ill odour in which he was held by & 


them as an advocate of reform, and a fryore; 


of radical opinions, had, no doubt, its shar 


in frustrating his hope that, by the assistance: | 
of some of the Swiss governments, he migh; 
be enabled to carry on an establishment, {, ” 
the maintenance of which his private resoyy. ef 


ces became every day more inadequate. 


After the breaking up of that institution, we” 
find Pestalozzi in a condition truly deplorable. /7 
Dunned by his creditors, reviled by his ene. | 7 
mies, insulted by men in power, sneered qt |” 


by the vulgar, treated with ingratitude by | 
most of those whom he had served, and sep:. # 


rated from the few that might have bee, 77 
grateful, destitute of all assistance, but over. | 4 


whelmed with mortifying advice, cast dow) 7 
by a suscession of misfortunes, and tormente 7 
by the consciousness of having contributed ty 7 
them by his own failings, he consumed his @ 


days in painful desolation on that same spot 7 
which he had made the dwelling place of love 7 
and mercy, but which had now become to hin /7 
an abode of anxiety and sorrow. He had de. 
prived his wife, with her only son, of those 7 


enjoyments and advantages to which her edu. § 


cation and circumstances had given her a 
claim; and he had not even to offer her, in 


compensation, the tranquil comforts of retire. § 


ment. He was riveted with his family to » 
ruined and disordered economy, which, it 
every step, brought painful recollections and 
anxious prospects before his mind. 

Of the cause which lay nearest to his heart, 
he durst not speak, even in a whisper ; a sar- 
castic hint as to the success of his undertak- 
ing would have been the answer. He wa: 
obliged to conceal from mankind the love he 
bore them, and to take it for tender compassion 
on their part, if they considered him no worse 
than a lunatic. Such a position was wel! 
calculated to plant the seed of misanthropy in 
a heart like Pestalozzi’s, which could ill e»- 


dure the chilling influence of that cold self- & 


ishness with which the world is wont to repe 


whatever has a tendency to limit the enjoy: | 
ments and increase the exertions of tire indi | 
vidual for the benefit of his fellow-creatures 


The beam of cheerfulness and benevolence 
had stolen deeply back in his eye, sullen 
gloom hung over his brow, and his whole ap- 
pearance indicated a man, whose sorrows me- 
ditation could ‘not soothe, nor oblivion dispel 
In this state he lingered, when a disappoint- 
ment infinitely more poignant than the failure 
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of his private plans, aroused him from the le J 
thargy intowhich he had sunk, to an investr 


gation far deeper than any he had before ir- 
stituted’; an investigation which concerne¢ 
not merely the temporary evils under whic) 
different classes of society laboured, and thet 
immediate causes, but went to that root 0 
evil in the human constitution, which causes 
us, both in our individual and social capacity, 
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~~ since the first excitement produced 
Rousseau’s “ Emile,” Pestalozzi had, in 


pular feeling, which in France and the ad- 
pining states of the European continent was 
ast undermining, by its subterraneous cur- 
ents, the ancient bulwarks of the feudal sys- 
om. He was deceived, like many others, by 
1e ideas of liberty and independence, associ- 
ted as they were with the names of all that 
s good and holy, indicated the dawn of a 
righter era, in which men would no longer 
e treated as brute masses, subservient to the 
urposes of political cunning and ambition, 
nt would be acknowledged, individually, as 
he objects whose intellectual and moral cul- 
ivation is the great end of the social compact. 
he horrors of the revolution in France un- 
eceived the enthusiastic admirers of phrases, 
which on the lips of a chosen few in that gen- 
ration were indeed the expression of gen- 
rous feelings, but in the mouths of the de- 
raved multitude were no more than signals 
or a free indulgence of every brutal passion, 
nd pretexts tor the accomplishment of every 
Satanic design. Pestalozzi had witnessed the 
nighty effort of humanity, to rise from the 
ipaintion of having suffered herself during 
enturies to be trodden in the dust; he saw 
er deep downfall at the moment when her 
iumph seemed complete ; and he suspected 
e worm in her bosom. He hid his counte- 
ance and mourned, 
In those calamitous days, when the Jaco- 
bins flung the firebrand of anarchy across the 
Jura, aud the pure waters of the Alpine lakes 
ere tinged with blood, Pestalozzi, forgotten 
by a world of which the recollection gave him 
pa wrote his “ Inquiries into the Course 
pf Nature in the Development of the Human 
Species.” This work which was published 
n 1797, marks the transition to a new era in 
Pestalozzi’s development of his own views. 
itherto he had adhered to the outward; 
he had mistaken the attendant circumstan- 
es of human happiness or misery for their 
eir causes. either the partial success 
hich he obtained in his experiment at Neu- 
hof, nor its ultimate failure, were calculated 
0 undeceive him; for the former, which was 
Wing in a great measure to a better and 
holier influence, which he unconsciously ex- 
ercised over his children, was attributed by 
im to those outward means which he had 
employed for the improvement of their con- 
tition ; and the latter was not so much the 
effect of his theoretical mistakes, which were 
heutralized by his practice, as the result of a 
Lisproportion between the extent of the un- 
lertaking and that of his resources. But 
When he saw in the French revolution all 
hose trammels removed which he had con- 
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and he found the emancipated slave, instead 
of rising in the scale of moral worth as he had 
anticipated, on the contrary combining the 
vices of his tyrant with those of his former 
condition; when he saw hwnan nature in 
this pretended self-regeneration more inhu- 
man, more brutal than ever ; when he saw in 
his own country the greater number of those 
who had been the zealous advocates of the 
rights of mankind, trampling those rights un- 
der ivot, as soon as the power had passed into 
their hands, and substituting the violence of 
lawlessness and personal despotism to that of 
misrule and corporate monopoly; then the 
scales fell from his eyes. He now learned the 
great truth that, in the absence of all exter- 
nal impediments, man is even less, than un- 
der their pressure, disposed to seek his own 
moral and intellectual improvement ; he saw 
that there are greater obstacles to be over- 
come than those created by the necessities of 
the earth and the fetters of social life; and 
his mind gradually arrived at the important 
conclusion that the amelioration of outward 
circumstances will be the effect, but never 
can be the means, of mental and moral im- 
provement. 

It may seem strange that a man educated 
in the principles of Christianity, one who che- 
rished those principles with pious veneration, 
and made them the ruleof hisown life, should, 
at the age of thirty, still have had to discover 
a truth so essentially connected with the doc- 
trine of the Gospel. But whenit is considered 
how universally it has been, and still is the ten- 
dency of education in the Christian world, to 
keep tie revelations of God diftinct as a text- 
book for a future existence, and a few scanty 
fragments of this life that are referred to it, 
whilst by far the largest proportion of our pre- 
sent existence is devoted to objects which 
have no reference to the other, and made sub- 
ject to a rule not only different from, but con- 
trary to, that of Christ, it will cease to be a 
matter of astonishment, that, half a century 
ago, a Christian in name, in heart, and in 
practice, was in his philosophy of human life 
little better than Pagan. How few are there, 
even in our “ enlightened gospel days,” who 
would ever have recognized in the axiom “ that 
the amelioration of outward circumstances 
will be the effect, but never can be the means, 
of mental and moral improvement,” a para- 
phrase of that significant injunction of the Sa- 
viour: “Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven 
and its righteousness, and all the other thin 
will be added unto you.” Let this be duly 
weighed, and let not injustice be done to the 
memory of a man who, though he might not 
himself have comprehended the full bearing of 
what he did, was yet the first to place men- 
tal and moral education upon that internal 
basis, on which alone it is possible for it to 
come under the influence of the power and 
life of Christianity. The discovery of that 
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basis had now become the object of his eager 
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chemistry, but was ever loud on the subject 
of mental! and moral improvement, continued, 
in spite of all his efforts, to be “as the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness.” 

He was somewhat more successful in giv- 
ing currency to his ideas by a weekly journal, 
which he undertook at the beginning of 1782, 
under the title “Schweizer Blatt,” i. e. 
“ Swiss Journal.” This curious publication, 
which was continued till 1783, and forms two 
octavo volumes, touches in a popular and in- 
teresting style upon an endless variety of| 
topics, all, however, connected with Pesta- 
lozzi’s one great object, national improvement. 
Some of the papers contained in it, on the 
punishment of infanticide, were embodied af- 
terwards in a pamphlet which treats that 
question more extensively, and which went 
through several editions; owing to the inter- 
est excited at the time by the execution of 
two sisters, who were guilty of the murder 
of their two children, under circumstances of} 
the most appalling nature. The public atten- 
tion was aroused, and Pestalozzi was foremost 
among the advocates of humanity, to urge 
upon the legislative assemblies of Switzer- 
land the necessity of revising the law on that 
subject; and he had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing, as an effect of the measures subse- 
quently adopted, the diminution of a crime, like 
which no other so strikingly exhibits the cri- 
minal in the light of one that is to be pitied 
rather than persecuted. 

The period between 1783 and’4790, which 
was one of increasing difficulties and embar- 
rassments, could not be favorable to literary 
composition ; yet it was not wholly left with- 
out a record of the state of Pestalozzi’s mind. 
Pi >-occupied as he was by his private affairs, 
and the menacing ruin of his orphan school, 
he was not by any means indifferent to that 
ferment of ideas, which, like the tremulous 
murmurs of the earth, preceded the volcanic 
explosion of the French Revolution. Society 
was hastening on to its dissolution, though 
most rapidly, yet not exclusively, in France; 
every sound of freedom that arose between 
the Pyrenees and the Jura, found a ready 
echo in the Alps. Many parts of Switzerland 
were sighing under a tyranny not less vexa- 
tious, because conducted on a smaller scale ; 
and every attempt on the part of the oppressed 
to ease their yoke was, as in France, resisted 
with the greater obstinacy and violence, the 
more urgently relief was wanted. In this 
crisis every passion of the human breast was 
presenting itself in its most hideous aspect ; 
and Pestalozzi, who was gifted with a sight 
deeply penetrating into the hidden recesses 
of the heart, collected the caricatures of hu- 
man nature, which the times presented to 
him, in a volume of fables, published under 
the enigmatic title, “ Figures to my Spelling 
Book.” By these fables, and the general ten- 
dency of his political opinions, which leaned 
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towards democracy, he made no friends among 
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the aristocrats of Switzerland who were, then 
almost exclusively in possession of power. 
and the ill odour in which he was held )y 
them as an advocate of reform, and a fivore; 
of radical opinions, had, no doubt, its share 
in eg his hope that, by the assistance 
of some of the Swiss governments, he might 
be enabled to ca on an establishment, to 
the maintenance of which hjs private resour. 
ces became every day more inadequate. 






















































After the breaking up of that institution, we f tem. 
find Pestalozzi in a condition truly deplorable, the | 
Dunned by his creditors, reviled by his ene. the | 
mies, insulted by men in power, sneered at ated 
by the vulgar, treated with ingratitude by is gt 
most of those whom he had served, and sepa. brig 
rated from the few that might have been be ti 
grateful, destitute of all assistance, but over. purp 
whelmed with mortifying advice, cast down but 
by a suscession of misfortunes, and tormented the 
by the consciousness of having contributed to tivat 
them by his own failings, he consumed his The 
days in painful desolation on that same spot dece 
which he had made the dwelling place of love whic 
and mercy, but which had now become to him erati 
an abode of anxiety and sorrow. He had de- erous 
prived his wife, with her oniy son, of those prave 
enjoyments and advantages to which her edu- for @ 
cation and circumstances had given her a and | 
claim; and he had not even to offer her, in Sata 
compensation, the tranquil comforts of retire- migh 
ment. He was riveted with his family to a degr 
ruined and disordered economy, which, at centt 
every step, brought painful recollections and her d 
anxious prospects before his mind. trun 

Of the cause which lay nearest to his heart, the v 
he durst not speak, even in a whisper ; a sar- nance 
castic hint as to the success of his undertak- hh 
ing would have been the answer. He was bins | 
obliged to conceal from mankind the love he Jura, 
bore them, and to take it for tender compassion were 
on their part, if they considered him no worse by a 
than a lunatic. Such a position was well pa 
calculated to plant the seed of misanthropy in of Ne 
a heart like Pestalozzi’s, which could ill en- Spec! 
dure the chilling influence of that cold self: in 17 
ishness with which the world is wont to repel Pesta 
whatever has a tendency to limit the enjoy- Hithe 
ments and increase the exertions of the indi- he he 
vidual for the benefit of his fellow-creatures. ces of 
The beam of cheerfulness and benevolence their 
had stolen deeply back in his eye, sullen whiel 
gloom hung over his brow, and his whole ap- hof, 3 
pearance indicated a man, whose sorrows me to un 
ditation could ‘not soothe, nor oblivion dispel. owins 
In this state he lingered, when a disappoint- holies 
ment infinitely more poignant than the failure ercise 
of his private plans, aroused him from the le- him t 
thargy intowhich he had sunk, to an invest emplc 
gation far deeper than any he had before in- dition 
stituted ; an investigation which concerned effect 
not merely the temporary evils under which i 2eutr 
different classes of society laboured, and thelr ro 
immediate causes, but went to that root o! dertal 
evil in the human constitution, which causes = 


us, both in our individual and social capacity, 
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nce. ‘ 
rm Ever since the first excitement produced 


by Rousseau’s “ Emile,” Pestalozzi had, in 
his political opinions, followed that stream of 
popular feeling, which in France and the ad- 
joining states of the European continent was 
fast undermining, by its subterraneous cur- 
rents, the ancient bulwarks of the feudal sys- 
tem. He was deceived, like many others, by 
the fond hope that the general circulation of 
the ideas of liberty and independence, associ- 
ated as they were with the names of all that 
is good and holy, indicated the dawn of a 
brighter era, in which men would no longer 
be treated as brute masses, subservient to the 

urposes of political cunning and ambition, 
but would be acknowledged, individually, as 
the objects whose intellectual and moral cul- 
tivation is the great end of the social compact. 
The horrors of the revolution in France un- 
deceived the enthusiastic adinirers of phrases, 
which on the lips of a chosen few in that gen- 
eration were indeed the expression of gen- 
erous feelings, but in the mouths of the de- 
praved multitude were no more than signals 
for a free indulgence of every brutal passion, 
and pretexts for the accomplishment of every 
Satanic design. Pestalozzi had witnessed the 
mighty effort of humanity, to rise from the 
degtatetion of having suffered herself during 

centuries to be trodden in the dust; he saw 

her deep downfall at the moment when her 

triumph seemed complete ; and he suspected 

the worm in her bosom. He hid his counte- 

nance and mourned, 

In those calamitous days, when the Jaco- 
bins flung the firebrand of anarchy across the 
Jura, aud the pure waters of the Alpine lakes 
were tinged with blood, Pestalozzi, forgotten 
by a world of which the recollection gave him 
ane wrote his “ Inquiries into the Course 
of Nature in the Development of the Human 
Species.” This work which was published 
in 1797, marks the transition to a new era in 
Pestalozzi’s development of his own views. 
Hitherto he had adhered to the outward; 
he had mistaken the attendant circumstan- 
ces of human happiness or misery for their 
their causes. either the partial success 
which he obtained in his experiment at Neu- 
hof, nor its ultimate failure, were calculated 

» to undeceive him; for the former, which was 
owing in a great measure to a better and 
holier influence, which he unconsciously ex- 
ercised over his children, was attributed by 
him to those outward means which he had 
employed for the improvement of their con- 
dition ; and the latter was not so much the 
effect of his theoretical mistakes, which were 
neutralized by his practice, as the result of a 

roportion between the extent of the un- 
értaking and that of his resources. But 
when he saw in the French revolution all 
those trammels removed which he had con- 
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sidered as the causes of human degradation, 
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to stray from the higher purpose of our exis-;and he found the emancipated slave, instead 


of rising in the scale of moral worth as he had 
anticipated, on thé contrary combining the 
vices of his tyrant with those of his former 
condition; when he saw huwnan nature in 
this pretended self-regeneration more inhu- 
man, more brutal than ever; when he saw in 
his own country the greater number of those 
who had been the zealous advocates of the 
rights of mankind, trampling those rights un- 
der ivot, as soon as the power had passed into 
their hands, and substituting the violence of 
lawlessness and personal despotism to that of 
misrule and corporate monopoly; then the 
scales fell from his eyes. He now learned the 
great truth that, in the absence of all exter- 
nal impediments, man is even less, than un- 
der their pressure, disposed to seek his own 
moral and intellectua] improvement ; he saw 
that there are greater obstacles to be over- 
come than those created by the necessities of 
the earth and the fetters of social life; and 
his mind gradually arrived at the important 
conclusion that the amelioration of outward 
circumstances will be the effect, but never 
can be the means, of mental and moral im- 
provement. 

It may seem strange that a man educated 
in the principles of Christianity, one who che- 
rished those principles with pious veneration, 
and made them the rule of his own life, should, 
at the age of thirty, stil! have had to discover 
a truth so essentially connected with the doc- 
trine of the Gospel. But whenit is considered 
how universally it has been, and still is the ten- 
dency of education in the Christian world, to 
keep the revelations of God diftinct as a text- 
book for a future existence, anda few scanty 
fragments of this life that are referred to it, 
whilst by far the largest proportion of our pre- 
sent existence is devoted to objects which 
have no reference to the other, and made sub- 
ject to a rule not only different from, but con- 
trary to, that of Christ, it will cease to be a 
matter of astonishment, that, half a century 
ago, a Christian in name, in heart, and in 
practice, was in his philosophy of human life 
little better than Pagan. How few are there, 
even in our “ enlightened gospel days,” who 
would ever have recognized in the axiom “ that 
the amelioration of outward circumstances 
will be the effect, but never can be the means, 
of mental and moral improvement,” a para- 
phrase of that significant injunction of the Sa- 
viour: “Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven 
and its righteousness, and all the other things 
will be added unto you.” Let this be duly 
weighed, and let not injustice be done to the 
memory of a man who, though he might not 
himself have comprehended the full bearing of 
what he did, was yet the first to place men- 
tal and moral education upon that internal 
basis, on which alone it is possible for it to 
come under the influence of the power and 
life of Christianity. The conerey, of that 
basis had now become the object of his eager 
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research, and it was not long before he had 
an opportunity afforded him of pursuing it, on 
the ground of practical experience, with 
greater advantage and certainty, than on the 
field of mere speculation. 

The hope that the political reform of Swit- 
zerland would of itself produce national im- 
provement, was now gone by, and those who 
had the welfare of the people truly at heart, 
began to look out for some positive influence 
by which the generally awakened tendency 
for new things might be properly directed. 
The country was at this time under the gov- 
ernment of an Assembly, constituted after the 
pattern of the “Directoire Executif” in 
France, and Pestalozzi, who was at an earlier 
period identified by his political feelings with 
the party now in power, but had been alienated 
from them when the cause of liberty was con- 
taminated by excess and violence, still counted 
the more wise and moderate of them among 
his friends. ‘The most influential of these was 
Legrand, one of the “directors,” who had ar- 
rived at a decided conviction that national re- 
generation, founded upon a better education of 
all, but especially of the lower, classes, was 
the only means of turning the late changes in 
the social system to some permanently good 
account. On this subject he conferred with 
Pestalozzi, and they both agreed that the most 
powerful effect might be produced by giving 
to a considerable number of the poorest chil- 
dren such an education as would put them in 
possession of all the advantages of civilization, 
without rendering them discontented with 
their station in life. To educate men whose 
happiness should not depend on their fortunes, 
nor their virtue on their circumstances, free 
men in the true sense of the word, was indeed 
the way to save the cause of liberty from the 
shipwreck which it had suffered in the revolu- 
tion. The importance of this subject was so 
fully impressed upon the mind of Legrand, 
that he, who was sometimes heartily tired of 
his directorship, promised his friend not to re- 
sign until he should have procured him an op- 
portunity of realizing his views. Encouraged 
by the warm and affectionate support of this 
noble patriot, Pestalozzi laid his views official- 
ly before the government, and met with the 
most favourable reception from the two secre- 
taries of state, Rengger and Stapfer, to whose 
departments the subject more particularly be- 
longed. The directoire promised to supply 
him with the pecuniary means which the exe- 
cution of his plan required, and he was already 
engaged in selecting an appropriate spot in the 
cantons of Zurich, or Argovie, when a dread- 
ful event occurred, which called him to a dif- 
ferent scene of action. 

The French invasion, supported by a revola- 
tionary party in the country itself, had, almost 
in an instant of time, given a new aspect to 
the northern, western, and eastern of 
Switzerland, where a harsh and insolent do- 
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land, and of aristocratic families over the mass 
of the citizens, had, during the last century, 
gradually loosened all the ties of society, 
Very different was the state of the ancient de. 
mocratic cantons, situated round tac lake of 
Lucerne, whose inhabitants had preserved al] 
that simplicity and vigor for whica they were 
celebrated in the days of William Tell and 
Arnold Winkelried. The principle vox popu. 
li, vox Dei, was here upheld, not by lega| 
fiction, but in reality. ‘The suffrages of a|| 
its freeborn men, assembled annually, in 
spring at the Landsgemeinde, were still the 
expression of the sovereign will, to whose de- 
cision all legislative measures were submit- 
ted; and the sword of authority returned after 
each twelvemonth into the hands of the peo- 
ple, in whose name it was wielded, to be com- 
mitted by them to whomsoever they should 
think fit. Under this constitution, which of 
all others seems to open the widest field for 
ambition and contention, these pastoral tribes 
of primitive character had, for the lapse of 
three centuries, preserved a feeling of union 
greatly strengthened by the tie of faith; for 
the Reformation, which had divided the minds 
in all the other parts of Switzerland, had not 
penetrated into these mountains, and the Ro- 
man Catholic church reigned there undisturb- 
ed in the venerable simplicity of her earlier 
and better days. Of a people thus nursed up 
in the highest political freedom and the most 
perfect spiritual subjection, it was not to be 
expected that they would allow themselves 
willingly to be incorporated. in the new “Hel- 
vetic republic,” which was governed by a 
representative federal government invested 
with military power, and in which the “schis- 
matic” doctrines of Protestant Switzerland 
were allied with the Deism or rather Atheism 
of the French Terrorists. Their dearest birth- 
right, the right of self-representation im the 
sovereign assembly, and the ground of their 
hope in the world to come, the inviolable faith 
of the Catholic church, were attacked togeth- 
er; and the democratic cantons resi the 
invasion witha resolution and perseverance 
which could only be equalled by their attach- 
ment to the interests which were at stake. 
But that spirit of centralization and “arron- 
dissement” which presided in the councils 
of the French republic and of the new Swiss 
vernment constituted under its auspicies, 
ew of no respect for national and religious 
peculiarities; and the conflict that ensued 
could, therefore, be no other than a war of ex- 
termination. 
The fury of this war burst in the month of 
September, 1798, upon the canton of Unter- 
den, whose capital, Stantz, was laid in 
ashes by the victorious French troops; and 
the small number of its defenders that escaped 
the general slaughter, forced to seek refuge 
in the most impervious recesses of their mouD- 
tains. After a horrible massacre, in which 





minion of the fortified cities over the open 


neither age nor sex was spared, the whole of 
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the lower valley presented one great scene of 
devastation. 
“Stantz a melancholy pyre! 
And her hamlets blaz'd behind, 
With ten thousand tongues of fire 
Writhing, raging in the wind."’ 


Widowed mothers with their children, fami- 
lies of orphans, were wandering without pro- 
tection, without support, among the smoking 
ruins, and through the fields that were drench- 
ed with the blood of their husbands and fath- 
ers; and, instead of the herdsman’s cheerful 
song, the wild rocks re-echoed the voice of 
lamentation and of wailing. High as the heat 
of party ran in those days, the Helvetic gov- 
ernment deeply and sincerely lamented the 
sanguinary vengeance with which their allies 
had visited one of the states of the ancient 
Swiss federation, and, by affording to the dis- 
tressed inhabitants all the assistance in their 

wer, hastened to mitigate the impression 
which the intelligence of the event could not 
fail to produce throughout the whole land. 
The most active measures were taken to re- 


build the destroyed dwellings; the scattered] , 


remnants of the population invited back under 
the most solemn assurances of security, and 
supplied with provisions. ‘This was the scene 
which the government proposed to Pestalozzi 
for the first experiment of his plan of national 
education. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


The Ursuline Convent—First Difficulties 
Conquered—An Interesting Family— 
Hints for Practical Instruction— Blossoms 
and Fruits. 


ReGaRDLEss, though not ignorant, of the in- 
calculable difficulties that awaited him, he 
followed the call of humanity, and leaving his 
family behind him, proceeded to Stantz. The 
new convent of the Ursulines, which was in 
progress of building, was assigned to him for 
the formation of an asylum for orphans and 
other destitute children; and ample funds 
were provided for making the necessary ar- 
rangements, Butinacountry which war had 
converted into a desert, it was not easy, even 
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it was not easy to turn them away. The one 


4room which served for a school-room in the 


day, was at night provided with some scanty 
bedding and converted intoa sleeping room 
for Pestalozzi and as many of his pupils as it 
would hold. The rest were quartered out for 
the night in some of the surrounding houses, 
and came to the asylum only in the day time. 
Under such circumstances it was impossible 
to introduce any sort of regularity, or even to 
indintain physical cleanliness; and disorder 
being once established in the house, it was a 
most difficult task to check it afterwards 
among a number of children whose previous 
habits were so unfavorable to order. Dis- 
eases, and those of the very worst description, 
were imported from the beginning, and not 
easily got rid of in a house where, at first, no 
separation was possible; besides which, the 
dust occasioned by the workmen, the damp- 
ness of the newly erected walls, and the close- 
ness of the atmosphere, arising from the num- 
bers stowed together in a small apartment, 
at a season which did not allow of much air- 
ing, rendered the asylum of itself an unhealthy 
bode. 

Considering al] these circumstances, the 
state of the house the condition of the children, 
the privations and hardships to which Pesta- 
lozzi was exposed, and the exertions which 
he was obliged to make, there seems to be no 
exaggeration in the description which he 
himself gives of this experiment as of a des- 
perate undertaking. Indeed, even after the 
first impediments were removed, its success 
must have been very problematical. The 
constitutions of the children were impaired, 
their minds hardened, and their characters 
degraded by the course of life which they had 
been obliged to lead since the disaster. Some 
of them were the offspring of beggars and out- 
laws, whom not the national calamity, but the 
vicious courses of their parents, had reduced 
to the extreme of wretchedness, and who 
were inured to falsehood and impudence from 
their earliest childhood. Others, who had 
seen better days, were crushed under the 
weight of their sufferings, shy and indolent. 
A few of them, whose parents had belonged 
to the higher classes of society, were spoiled 


with an abundance of pecuniary means, to|children, accustomed formerly to all sorts of 
procure, without great delay, the most neces-| enjoyment and indulgence; they were full of 


sary implements of such an establishment. 
The only apartment that was habitable on 


enorme and discontent, depressed but not 
umbled by their misfortunes, envious of each 


Pestalozzi’s arrival, was a room of scarcely] other, and scornful towards their more lowly 

twenty-four feet square, and this was unfur-|companions. The only thing which they had 

nished. The rest of the edifice was occupied |all in common was the physical, intellectual, 

iy carpenters and bricklayers; but even ifj|and moral neglect to which they had been ex- 
e 


re had been rooms, the want of kitchen 


posed, and which rendered them all equally 


utensils and beds would have rendered them) fit objects of the most unremitting care, and 


useless, 
Meanwhile, upon the news being 


read 


the most simple and patient instruction. 
The whole of this burden devolved upon 


that such an asylum was about to be establish-| Pestalozzi, who from a wish to economise his 
ed, the children presented themselves in| funds, in order to extend the benefit of the in- 


scores; and, as many of them were unprotec-| stitution to the 


greatest possible number of 





ted orphans, some without a place of shelter,| children, and from the impossibility of meet- 
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ing with teachers whose views were at all 
analagous to his own, provided no other assis- 
tance than that of a housekeeper. The task 
was not in itself an easy one, but it was ren- 
dered still more difficult by the interference 
of the parents, whose general feeling of dis- 
like and distrust against Pestalozzi as a pro- 
testant, and an agent of the Helvetic govern- 
ment, rendered them the more disposed to 
indulge in those whimsand caprices by which 
teachers of all classes are so frequently im- 
peded in the discharge of their duties, but 
most of all those who have no other interests 
to serve than those of their pupils. Mothers 
who supported themselves by open beggary 
from door to door, would, upon visiting the 
establishment, find some cause of discontent, 
and take their children away, because “they 
would be no worse off at home.” Upon Sun- 
days especially, the fathers,.mothers, sisters, 
brothers, aunts, cousins, and other relations 
of various degrees, made their appearance, 
and taking the children apart in some corner 
of the house, or in the street, elicited com- 
plaints of every kind, and either took the chil- 
dren with them, or left them discontented and 
peevish. Many.were brought to the asylum 
with no other intention than to have them 
clothed, which being done, they were remov- 
ed at the first opportunity, and often without 
an ostensible reason. Others required to be 
paid for leaving their children, to compensate 
for the diminished produce of their beggary. 
Others again wanted to make a regular bar- 
gain, for how many days in the week they 
should have a right to take them out on beg- 
ging errands; and their proposal being reject- 
ed, they went away indignantly, declaring, 
that unless their terms were acceeded to, they 
would fetch away the children in a couple of 
days, a threat which some of them actually 
made good. Several months passed away in 
this constant fluctuation of pupils, which ren- 
dered the adoption of any settled plan of dis- 
cipline or instruction utterly impossible. 
Unfavorable as al] these circumstances were 
to the success of the establishment designed 
by the Helvetic government, they were per- 
haps the most favorable under which Pesta- 
lozzi could have been placed for those higher 
purposes for which he was destined by Provi- 
dence; and the convent of the Ursulines at 
Stantz, which as an orphan asylum ceased to 
exist before the expiration of a twelvemonth, 
will live for ever in the history of the human 
mind, at the school in which one of the most 
eminent instruments of God for the education 
of our species, was taught those important 
principles which he was called to discover 
and to promulgate. The first benefit which 
Pestalozzi derived from the hard necessity of 
his position, was, that he saw himself stripped 
of all the ordinary props of authority, and ina 
manner compelled to rely upon the power of 
love in the child’s heart as the only source of 





obedience. The parents,. as we have seen, 


did not even affect to support him ; so far from 
feeling any moral obligation towards him, they 
treated him with contempt asa mean hireling, 
who, if he had been able to make a livelihood 
in any other way, would never have under- 


taken the charge of their children. This feel- 3 


ing, instilled into the hearts of the pupils, and 


supported by their natural indisposition to or. ~ 
der and submission, established from the be- | 
ginning a decided hostility between Pestalozzi 
and the children, which by harsh treatment |— 
and violent measures would only have been | 


increased, so as to produce irrevocable aliena- 
tion. 


the external subduing of every foul and un- 
clean spirit has been elsewhere accomplished, 


was, under the circumstances of the case, en- 


tirely out of the question, even if Pestalozzi 
had been capable of making himself head po- 
liceman in his school. The only means there- 
fore, by which it was possible for him to gain 
any ascendancy over his pupils, was an all- 
forbearing kindness. He felt himself unable, 
it is true, entirely to dispense with coercive 
means, or even with corporeal chastisement ; 
but it must not be forgotten that his inflictions 
were not those of a pedantic depot, who con- 
siders them an essential part of a system of 
performances through which it is his duty to 
go, but those of a loving and sympathising 
father, who was as much, if not more than the 
child himself, distressed by the necessity of 
having recourse to such measures. Accord- 
ingly, they produced not upon the children 
that hardening effect which punishment gen- 
erally has; and one fact particularly is on re- 
cord, in which the result seemed to justify his 
proceedings. One of the children who had 
gained most upon his affections, ventured, in 
the hope of indulgence, to utter threats against 
a schoolfellow, and was severely chastised. 
The poor boy was quite disconsolate, and 
having continued weeping for a considerable 
time, took the first opportunity of Pestalozzi’s 
leaving the room, to ask forgiveness of the 
child whom he had offended, and to thank him 
for having laid the complaint, of which his 
punishment was the immediate consequence. 
Such facts, however, far from convincing 
Pestalozzi of the necessity or the propriety of 
punishment, on the contrary proved to his 
mind the extraordinary power of love, which, 
if it be once established as the basis of the re- 
lation between teacher and child, penetrates 
the heart of the latter even when the former 
assumes for a moment the character of wrath, 
the measure of his forbearance being exhaust- 
ed by an excessive offence. Indeed, from the 
manner in which he expressed himself subse- 
uently on the subject, there can be no doubt, 
t if he had entered his career at Stantz 
with all those feelings and sentiments with 
which he left it, punishments of any kind 
would have been applied by him much more 
rarely, if not entirely dispensed with. 
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While Pestalozzi was thus in matters of;principles, when he was so truly independent, 
discipline reduced to the primary motive of|not only of external influence, but even of 


all virtue, he learned, in the attempt of in- 
structing his children, the art of returning to 
the simplest elements of all knowledge. He 
was entirely unprovided with books or any 
other means of instruction; and, in the ab- 
sence of both material and machinery, he could 
not even have recourse to the pursuits of in- 
dustry for filling up part of the time. The 


whole of his school apparatus consisted of] ence. 


himself and his pupils ; and he was, therefore, 
compelled to investigate what means these 


would afford him for the accomplishment of| ferer. 


his end. The result was, that he abstracted 
entirely from those artificial elements of in- 
struction which are contained in books; and 
directed his whole attention towards the na- 
tural elements, which are deposited in the 
child’s mind. 
ciphers, living sounds instead of dead charac- 
ters, deeds of faith and love instead of abstruse 
creeds, substances instead of shadows, realities 
instead of signs. He led the intellect of his 
children to the discovery of truths which, in 
the nature of things, they could never forget, 
instead of burdening their memory with the 
recollection of words which, likewise, in the 
nature of things, they could never understand, 
Instead of building up a dead mind, and a 
dead heart, on the ground of the dead letter, 
he drew forth life to the mind, and life to the 
heart, from the fountain of life within; and 
thus established a new art of education, in 
which to follow him requires, on the part of the 
teacher, not a change of system, but a change 
of state. 

It is interesting to see, from Pestalozzi’s 
own account, how deeply he was still en- 
tangled, even at thisadvanced period of his life; 
in the trammels which are imposed upon the 
mind, from the very moment of birth, by the 
present unnatural state of education; and 
nothing can afford more decided evidence of 
its baneful effects than the long protracted 
bondage in which it kept a man who had be- 
gun to struggle for his emancipation, before 
his enslavement was completed. He acknow- 
ledged himself that, deeply impressed as he 
was, long before his going to Stantz, with the 
lsufficiency not only of the prevailing sys- 
tems of the day, but even of his own experi- 
ments at Neuhof, yet, if necessity had not 
forced him out of all his old ways, he should 
hardly have come to that childlike state of 
mind, in which it was possible for him freely 
and willingly to follow the path of nature. 
But he found himself in a position in which he 
had no opportunity of proposing to himself 
any scheme of his own, nor of choosing his 
own course; he was obliged, without taking 
thought for to-morrow, to do every day the 
best he could with the means which Provi- 
dence had placed in his hands. There is no 


himself, as we find him at Stantz, and it is 
thither we must follow him, if we wish to 
know him thoroughly. 

There, in the midst of his children, he for- 
got that there was any world besides his asy- 
lum. And as their circle was an universe to 
him, so was he to them all in all. From morn- 
ing to night he was the centre of their exist- 
To him they owed every comfort and 
every enjoyment; and whatever hardships 
they had to endure, he was their fellow suf- 
He partook of their meals, and slept 
among them. In the evening he prayed with 
them, before they went to bed; and from his 
conversation they dropped into the arms of 
slumber. At the first dawn of light it was his 
voice that called them to the light of the rising 


He taught numbers instead of|sun, and to the praise of their heavenly fa- 


ther. All day he stood amongst them, teach- 
ing the ignorant, and assisting the helpless; 
encouraging the weak, and admonishing the 
transgressor. His hand was daily with them, 
joined in theirs; his eye, beaming with be- 
nevolence, rested on theirs. He wept when 
they wept, and rejoiced when they rejoiced. 
He was to them a father, and they were to 
him as children. 

Such love could not fail to win their hearts ; 
the most savage and the most obstinate could 
not resist its soothing influence. Discontent 
and peevishness ceased; and a number of be- 
tween seventy and eighty children, whose 
dispositions had been far from kind, and their 
habits any thing but domestic, were thus con- 
verted, in a short time, into a peaceable family 
circle, in which it was delight to exist. The 
approach of the milder season produced the 
same effect upon their health, as Pestalozzi’s 
persevering benevoience had upon their affec- 
tions; and when those who had witnessed the 
disorder and wretchedness of the first begin- 
ning, came to visit the asylum again in spring 
1799, they could hardly identify in the cheer- 
ful countenances and bright looks of its in- 
mates, those haggard faces and vacant stares 
wy which their imagination was impress~ 
ed. 

The first and most alarming difficulties be- 
ing thus overcome, Pestalozzi could now direct 
his attention towards the best means of de- 
veloping the powers of his children, and keep- 
ing their growing energies employed. This 
required a degree of regularity which it was 
by no means easy to obtain; and he had wis- 
dom enough, not to mar their freedom by 
enforcing more than they were in a state to 
grant. ie knew that a stiff and mechanical 
uniformity of action is not the way to plant a 
love of order in the mind; nor a rigid main- 
tenance of certain rules and regulations the 
means of ensuring ready and willing obedi- 
ence; and his conduct, in this respect, was a 





period, either in his previous career, or in the 
subsequent pursuit of his newly discovered | 


practical illustration of the Gospel principle, 
to cleanse first that which is within, knowing 
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that thereby the outside will become clean 
also. 

He endeavoured, at first, to let the children 
feel the advantages of order and obedience ; 
and the playfulness of his nature suggested to 
hima variety of means by which he could 
catch and fix their attention, whilst at the 
same time he afforded them real amusement. 
He was careful never to wear out their pa- 
Kees | too long-continued exercises. If he 
required silence, he would hold up his finger, 
and ask them to look at it and keep still, till it 
came down again, and the interval, which 
they readily granted, he employed in telling 
them some word or sentence which he asked 
them to repeat. This being done, he would 
dissolve the spell, and having allowed them 
the enjoyment of their freedom for a few 
minutes, he would, by some other trifle, fasten 
their eyes and tongues again. The children 
were thus led on, in mere play, toa more 
serious attention, and it was not long before 
they saw how much more easily and success- 
fully he could teach, and they learn, if they 
consented with one accord to lend themselves 
to his instruction. The more willingly they 
submitted to these little self-denials, the more 
progress did they make in the art of self-com- 
mand, which it gave-them true delight to 
practise, after they had once reached a certain 
point. 

In matters of domestic discipline, he endeav- 
oured, by an appeal to their own feelings and 
their good sense, to give them such a view of 
the nature of the case as would induce them 
to impose upon themselves those restrictions 
which were absolutely necessary. If some 
disorder arose from inattention to little things, 
he would say to them, “You se2 now, how all 
this great disorder has come upon us, by a 
trifling neglect. Does not this show that in 
so large a household every little matter should 
be carefully attended to?” At other times, if; 
it became nece to correct a child of some 
bad habit, he would tell him: “It is not on 

our account only, that I must desire you to 
eave off this practice, but on account of the 
other boys also, who might learn it from you, 
and so might acquire a habit which it would 
be very difficult for them toconquer. And do 
you not think that you yourself would not get 
rid of it so easily as you now may, if you saw 
others doing the same thing, so that you would 
be constantly tempted by their example?” By 
these familiar conversations he not only gained 
his point in almost every case, but he awaken- 
ed in his pupils a general interest in the main- 
tenance of good order, which proved far more 
efficient than any of the rules, statutes, and 
penal inflictions, by which a slavish conformity 
is commonly enforced. Conscious of the be- 
nefits which he himse]f had derived from his 
domestic education, Pestalozzi was anxious to 
give to his asylum the character of a family 
rather than ofa public school. He frequently 
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exercise of Christian love. But on this, as on 
all other subjects, he taught more by life and 
practice than by words. Thus when Alltorf, 
the capital of the canton of Schwitz, was laid 
in ashes, having informed them of the event, 
he suggested the idea of receiving some of the 
sufferers into the asylum. “Hundreds of chil- 
dren,” he said, “are at this moment wandering 
about, as you were last year, without a home, 
perhaps without food or clothing. What 
should you say of applying to the government, 
which has so kindly provided for you, for 
leave to receive about twenty of those poor 
children among us?” “Oh, yes!” exclaimed 


cannot get as much money as I please for our 
housekeeping ; and if you invite twenty chil- 
dren among us, I shall very likely not get any 
the more for that. You must, therefore, make 
up your minds to share your bedding and 
clothing with them, and to eat less, and work 
more than before; and if you think you can- 
not do that readily and deaclidly. you had 
better not invite them.” “Never mind,” 
said the children, though we should be less 
well off ourselves; we should be so very 
glad to have these poor children among 
us.” 

On another occasion, when some inhabit- 
ants of the Grisons, whom the terrors of war 
and political persecution had driven from their 
homes, passed through Stantz, and having 
visited the establishment, presented him witli 
a small sum of money for his children, he 
called them together, and said: “These men, 
o see, have been obliged to flee from their 

omes, so that they know not themselves 
where they shall lay their heads to-morrow ; 
and yet, in their own distress, they have made 
you this present: so I thought you would like 
to come and thank them yourselves.” The 
scene which ensued was so affecting, that 
the strangers took their leave with tears in 
their eyes. 

No one, perhaps, ever possessed in as high 
a degree as Pestalozzi, the talent of turning 
every circumstance to account, for the im- 
provement of his pupils. He lived in his 
children, and whatever occurred, the idea up- 
permost in his mind was, how it might affect 
them, and in what manner it could be made 
the foundation of a good and lasting impression 
upon their feelings, This it was which ren- 
dered his instruction so powerful; his words 
were only subsidiary to the effect produced by 
the facts of life. He lost no time with incul- 
cating moral precepts, or formularies of re- 
ligion, but he taught lessons of love and piety 
every hour of the day. When his children 





entertained his children with descriptions of a 


were silent, so that you conld hear a pin drop 





happy and well-regulated household, suchas 
that of Gertude; and endeavoured to bring | — 
them to a lively sense of the blessings which | ~ 
man may bestow upon man, by the mutual | | 


his pupils, “dear yes, Mr. Pestalozzi,do apply, | 7 
if you please !”—*Nay, my children,” replied | 7 
he, “consider it well first. You must know] — 
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in his room, he would ask them: “Do you not 
feel better when you are thus quiet, than 
when you make a wild uproar?” Or if they 
threw their arms round his neck, and called 
him their dear father, he would say: “You 
call me your dear father; but how is it that 
you do, behind my back, what you know must 
displease me? Is it proper to kiss me one 
moment, and to give me pain the next by your 
bad conduct?” hen, sometimes, the con- 
versation reverted to the disasters which the 
country had suffered, and the children remem- 
bered with gratitude the kindness with which 
they had been provided for in the asylum, he 
would add: “But think, children, how good 
must He be, who has planted love and mercy 
in the heart of man!” This was indeed in- 
struction, by the hearing of which “faith 
cometh,” 

The design of making all the children un- 
der his care view each other in the light of 
brethren, led him to render them, in a variety 
of ways, dependant upon each other. Each 
child, according to hisage and his abilities, 
was, in his turn, engaged in employments, of 
which the others were to reap the benefit; 
and as their mutual services were not com- 
pulsory, but voluntary, they were kindly 
proffered and thankfully received. The ad- 
yantage of this arrangement became particu- 
larly visible in school hours, when the more 
advanced and better informed boys acted as 
assistant-teachers; by which means the task 
of furnishng so large a number of children, 
differing widely in age, in natural capacities, 
and previous acquirements, with occupation 
adequate to the peculiar wants of each individ- 
ual, was greatly facilitated. But powerful 
as the aid was, which Pestalozzi derived from 
this plan for the communication of knowledge, 
it was by no means its primary object, or its 
most beneficial result. The promotion of 
mutual kindness was to him far more import- 
ant than the carrying on of mutual instruc- 
tion ; and hence the latter was, in his school, 
not a dead mechanism, devised for the purpose 
of propelling the children in the course of a 
certain routine, and kept alive by selfish 
motives; but it was the spontaneous effect of 
the common tie of love, by which they were 
united, inducing them to assist each other in 
the acquisition of knowledge. Nor was the 
reciprocity of instruction confined to the chil- 
dren; alive as he was tq his own deficiency 
in the knowledge of human nature, and in the 
art of directing its development, Pestalozzi be- 
came the pupil of his pupils, and learned those 
lessons of wisdom, which enabled him to stand 
up as a teacher of teachers. 

At the opening of his school at Stantz he 
had no plan of lessons, no method, no school 
book, except one, and even this he scarcely 
used at all, Nor did he attempt to form a 
plan, to sketch out a method, or to compose a 
book. The only object of his attention was to 
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find out, at each rioment, what instruction his 
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children stood peculiarly in need of, and what 
was the best manner of connecting it with the 
knowledge they already possessed, or deduc- 
ing it from the observations which they had an 
opportunity of making within the sphere of 
their daily life. Nothing could be more un- 
systematic than his proceeding; the meanest 
schoolmaster would have thought it beneath 
him to assist in the management of a school, 
which was kept altogether, as it were, on the 
spur of the moment, But though there was 
in it little or no method, there was much life ; 
the children felt excited, attracted, interested, 
stimulated. They had no tasks to get, but 
they had always something to investigate or 
to think about; they gained little positive 
knowledge, but they increased daily in the 
love of knowledge, and in the power of acquir- 
ing it; they might have been at a loss if called 
upon to quote texts in support of any particu- 
lar doctrine of Christianity, but in the practice 
of its virtues they were perpetually exercised. 
The whole tendency of Pestalozzi’s instruc- 
tions was not to initiate his children in the 
use of those phrases which form the currenc 
of the scientific, literary, political, and reli- 
gious world, nor to habituate them to any sort 
of routine for the future pu s of business ; 
but to raise their state intellectually and 
morally, by a treatment conformable to the 
law of God in human nature. To discover 
this law, and to learn by experience the bear- 
ing which it has upon the development of the 
child, was the great object of his present ex- 
ertions; he had thrown off all the fetters by 
which human society generally disqualifies 
man for that higher freedom in which God 
would lead him on; wherever he saw a land- 
mark of truth he steered his course towards it, 
and the result was, that when the events of 
the war banished him from Stantz, before the 
expiration of a twelvemonth, he left it with a 
distinct view of the nature of his task, and 
with a thousand floating ideas on the means 
by which it might best be accomplished. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Burgdorf— Working in a Corner—Fisher 
and Kruesi— Boarding School— How Ger- 
trude Teaches her little Ones— Niederer— 
Elementary Books. 


In summer 1799 the Austrians took possession 
of Stantz, and Pestalozzi was obliged to aban- 
don his interesting experiment at the moment 
when it began to promise fruits of success: a 
result which was the more mortifyimg, the 
less prospect he had of meeting with another 
opportunity for the further pursuit of his la- 
bours. The political crisis, which for a long 
time threatened, and ultimately brought on, 
the dissolution of the central government, pre- 
occupied the attention of the public, and 
especially of those in power, and prevented 
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them from keeping their attention fix. on 
the practical operation of ideas which they 
had, in theory, so warmly espoused. Owing 
to this unfavourable juncture of affairs, the 
number of enlightened visitors at the asylum 
in Stantz had been but very small, and unable 
to counterbalance in the public opinion the 
injurious reports spread by scores of superficial 
and ignorant observers, who considered a flaw 
in the details of instruction, or an irregularity 
in the conduct of the house, or even their own 
incapability of seeing what Pestalozzi would 
be at, as conclusive evidence of the incorrect- 
ness, or at all events impracticability of his 
views. Thus it came to pass that while the 
monks and nuns of Underwalden paid the 
tribute of sincere admiration and sympathy to 
an undertaking upon which they had at first 
cast the evil eye of suspicion, the public at 
large were more than eyer confirmed in their 
old notion, that Pestalozzi was at best but an 
enthusiastic fool. It was with great surprise 
that he found himself treated as such on re- 
entering society, after a time of seclusion, 
during which he had, more than at any former 
period, given proofs of his personal usefulness, 
and of the powerful effect which could be pro- 
duced by a persevering application of his prin- 
ciples. His work had been snapped off by the 
hand of war, but the scoffers exclaimed: “It 
isa pity, indeed, that the Austrians should 
have driven him away; had he been left to 
himself, he would not have gone on much 
longer, and then he would have been without 
excuse.” The disappointment of seeing the 
work of his hands suddenly destroyed, after 
the greatest difficulties and dangers had been 
conquered, was rendered more poignant by 
the thought that the enemies of the cause had 
a new opportunity afforded them of reviling 
and ridiculing what he was on the point of 
establishing on the evidence of incontestible 
facts. Depressed by mental sufferings he fled 
into the solitude of the Alps, and amidst the 
rocks and steeps of the Gurnigel, sought rest 
for his weary soul, and health for his exhaust- 
ed nerves. 

But he was not made for inactive contempla- 
tion. The enjoyment of nature in its most 
majestic aspect, and the kind solicitude of his 
friend Zehender, soon restored him to cheer- 
fulness and vigor, and he descended from the 
mountains with the firm determination to re- 
sume his experiment from the point where 
it had been cut short at Stantz. In consider- 
ation of his past services, as well as with a 
view to facilitate his further proceedings, he 
obtained from the Helvetic government the 
grant of a pension of about thirty pounds a 
year, which was raised to one hundred in 
1801, but ceased entirely at the dissolution of 
the Helvetic government in 1803. This 
scanty pittance barely sufficed to secure him 
against absolute want, while the private re- 
sources which the wreck of his fortune had 
left him, were entirely absorbed in the main- 
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tenance of his family. By the advice of his 7 
friends Pestalozzi went in autumn 1799 t) | 
Burgdorf, where the interest taken by some | 

of the leading men in the improvement of | — 
education seemed to open a door for him, and 
where he actually obtained access to one of 
the public schools, with liberty to try his ex. 
periments. The school itself, however, re- 
mained under the management of the former 
master, who eyed his new colleague with « 
considerable degree of jealousy; and faije 
not to exert himself to the utmost of his power 
for the preservation of “the old system,” as 
well as of his office, both of which he judged 
to be in equal and imminent danger. At last , 
he succeeded, by alarming the prejudices of 
the parents whose children frequented his 
school, to bring about the dissolution of a part. 7 
nership into which he had been forced with. ~7 
out his consent and against his will. 


his cause, had submitted to be “yoked togeth- 
er unequally” with a common drudge, received 
now the additional insult of being turned out |— 
of his office of supernumerary schoolmaster. | 
But he was soon consoled for this misfortune 
by admission into an infant school, in which 
children between four and eight years of age | 
were taught spelling and writing. Here the | 7 
amiable disposition of the good old dame who | 7 
presided over the toils of the poor innocents, F~ 
and her indifference to the manner in which 
the “young idea was taught to shoot,” left him 
at full liberty to keep “crowing the a Bc” 
after his own fashion, from morning to night. 
While he was thus engaged in following up 
the discoveries which he had made in Stantz, 
he had an opportunity of forming some con- 
nexions, which afterwards proved highly im- 
portant for the promotion of his object. Fish- 
er, one of the under secretaries of state in the 
Helvetic government, had been directed to 
reorganize the schools at Burgdorf, at that 
time the brightest spot for education in Swit- 
zerland, with a view to form them into mode] 
schools. The castle of Burgdorf, which be- 
fore the revolution was the residence of the 
aristocratic governors, was assigned to him 
for the formation of a teachers’ seminary, by 
means of which it was proposed to put the 
public instruction of the whole country upon | 
a uniform plan. The calamities of the war, 
however, so exhausted the finances of the 
“directoire,” that the remittance of the funds 
necessary for the first foundation of such an 
establishment was delayed from month to 
month, and Fisher, whose heart was in the 
work, kept in a state of involuntary inactivi- 
ty. This unwelcome leizure-time he filled 
up by close attention to the proceedings 0! 
Pestalozzi, with whose ideas he had in his 
official capacity become previously acquainted, 
and for whom he entertained personally a si- 
cere and affectionate regard. From the docu- 
ments that are still extant, it appears that 
Fisher had a system of his own, which seeti- 
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ed to him better calculated for general in- 
troduction as a government measure than 
Pestalozzi’s as yet unripe ideas and the de- 


was not one of those men whom the conscious- 
ness of having done some good, renders bigot- 
ed against every attempt to do better; the 
sentence of condemnation pronounceu by Pes- 
talozzi upon the word-mongery of all the ex- 
isting systems, so far from prejudicing his 
mind against a man whom he saw sincerely 
devoted to the service of mankind, on the con- 
trary, rendered him the more anxious to 
ascertain the grounds of his dissent from the 
commonly received opinions, and the founda- 
tion on which his new structure was to be 
raised. The result of his frequent interviews 
with Pestalozzi was, that he regretted less 
and less the obstacles by which the execution 


§ of his own projects was delayed, and there is 
freason to believe that, if he had lived long 


enough to see a school organized on the plan 
of his friend, he would have given him the 
support of all-his influence and his means. 
But, though Fisher did not live long enough 
to co-operate personally with Pestalozzi, yet 
he rendered him a service of paramount im- 
portance for the success of his labours, by 
vringing him in contact with Kruesi. Swit- 
zerland had at this time become the scene of 
a murderous war between the Austro-Russian 
and the French armies, and the violent fac- 
tions by which its inhabitants were divided, 
vied with the foreign invaders in carrying 
desolation and mourning to the remotest ham- 
lets. In the canton Appenzell, where the old 


~ conflict of Catholicism and Protestantism had 


been pointedly preserved by a division of ter- 
ritory, the old feud was now renewed under 


- Austrian and French banners, and carried on 
with barbarian cruelty. Among the victims 
» of these internal dissentions, were twenty- 
eight fatherless children of Protestant descent, 
‘whom the Helvetie government undertook to 


provide for in the proposed establishment at 
Burgdorf. The young emigrants, thus driven 
from their native soil, and separated from all 
their youthful recollections, were intrusted by 
the local magistrates to the guidance of Kruesi 
who, as a schoolmaster, had in an eminent 


degree merited the confidence of his fellow 
citizens. Upon their arrival at Burgdorf, 


Fisher, who had no accommodations to offer 
them in the castle, put the children to board 
in various families of the town, but still kept 
them united in a day school, for the conduct 
of which he retained their paternal guide. 
This led to an acquaintance between Pesta- 
lozzi and Kruesi, and, after Fisher’s death, to 
the union of their schools in the castle, the 
possession of which the central government 


_ now transferred to Pestalozzi. 


The grant of a large empty building was 


' 2 strange mode of assisting a man who had 


not a shilling at his disposal ; and yet little as 
it seemed calculated to promote the realiza- 





tion of his views, it gave him the impulse for 
an undertaking far superior in extent to any 
in which he had before embarked. Wander- 
ing over a wide range of apartments, which 
appeared the more spacious the less they con- 
tained, he could not arrest the workings of 
his active imagination, which filled the whole 
edifice with inhabitants. Here was a dining 
room, here a suite of class rooms, here a hall 
for various games during bad weather, airy 
bedrooms, a fine kitchen, a large garden, 
every thing necessary for an establishment, 
except furniture, pupils, teachers, and the 
nervus rerum. For a man who did not object 
to spend his days with spelling in a dame 
school, provided he could teach and educate, 
such a position as this must have been truly 
tantalizing. 

Nor did he endure it long. He had occa- 
sionally been applied to for private lessons by 
parents of the more opulent classes, who, 
seeing the superiority of his mode of teaching, 
were anxious to ensure to their children the 
advantages of his plan. The success with 
which he had met, in applying his views to 
the claims of a more refined education, sug- 
gested to his mind the idea of forming a board- 
ing school in the castle, of which he had 
now become the tenant. The difficulties 
which most of the members of the Helvetic 
government found in providing a suitable edu- 
cation for their children during the time of 
their residence at Berne, seemed to favour 
his project, and Pestalozzi having communi- 
cated it to some of his friends in office, they 
exerted themselves so effectually on his be- 
half, that before the expiration of 1799, he 
was enabled t> announce the opening of an 
establishment, which counted twenty-six pu- 
pils in 1800, and thirty-seven in 1801. Of 
these, about one-third were sons of represen- 
tatives of different cantons of Switzerland, 
another part belonged to the wealthier class 
of tradesmen and agriculturists, and the rest 
were sons of respectable families, reduced by 
misfortunes, who were placed under Pestaloz- 
zi’s care by benevolent friends or relatives. 
The expense of the first outfit was covered by 
a loan, which he was afterwards enabled to 
repay, though not without great difficulties; 
the small income of the institution being ab- 
sorbed by its current expenses, so that it 
would have been impossible even to carry it 
on, had not the Helvetic government voted 
him, in addition to the annuity before men- 
tioned, a sufficient provision of fuel from year 
to year, and a stipend of £25 each to two of his 
assistants, Krugsi,and Buss, who, however, 
did not receive jt, but considering the pressure 
of Pestalozzi’s position had generosity enough 
to appropriate it to the general fund8*.of the 
house, from which they received nothing 
except their board and lodging. This fact, 
among others, shows the spirit of self-denial, 
and the high moral interest, with which the 
first followers of Pestalozzi embraced his 
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cause; and the possibility, on his part, of ac- 
cepting such sacrifices from those who were, 
according to the common notions of the world, 
his employed servants, reflects more credit 
on his character than the greatest benefits 
which he could have bestowed upon them. 
What must have been the moral ascendency, 
and what the intrinsic humility of a man, whose 
dignity did not suffer, nor his pride recoil, 
from being supported by those who had a 
right to look to him for a remuneration of 
their services. But he had a greater reward 
to give than the wages of Mammon, and it 
was for that reward that his disciples served 
him. And in this they only followed his ex- 
ample, who—though his new establishment, 
so far from yielding him any earthly profit, on 
the contrary imposed upon him care and anxi- 
ety ill to be endured by a mind like his,— 
was yet overflowing with gratitude to Provi- 
dence for the opportunity afforded him of giv- 
ing a more extensive trial to his views, and 
developing and applying more fully the prin- 
ciples which he had already discovered. In 
this light he considered his boarding school 
as a most essential means for the advance- 
ment of his general object; and while he 
laboured in it with that intense interest, 
which the free exercise of his long constrain- 
ed and cramped energies would naturally 
produce, he kept his eye steadily fixed upon 
the original purpose, to which every under- 
— of his life was to be made subservient. 

A letter addressed by him in February 
1801 to the central government at Berne, af- 
fords evidence of the comprehensive view 
which he took of the nature of his task, and 
the sanguine anticipations in which he in- 
dulged with regard to the means by which it 
might be accomplished. He proposed to him- 
self the following three distinct objects: 

1. To pursue the development of this me- 
thod in all the different branches of private 
and public education, at the hand of experi- 
ence. 

2. To communicate to the world, by dif- 
ferent publications, the result of his research- 
es and experiments, and especially to put 
into the hands of well-meaning parents and 
teachers such manuals as would enable them 
to adopt his plan of instruction. 

3. To educate teachers, who, being tho- 
roughly initiated in the spirit of his method, 
and familiarized with its practical details, 
should be fit instruments for its effectual pro- 
pagation. 

he means by which he hoped to attain 
these objects were; 

1. The day school at Burgdorf, of which 
the young emigrants from Appenzell formed 
the nucleus. 

2. The boarding school, recently formed, 
which was calculated for the middling and 
higher classes. 

3. A teacher’s seminary, the project of 
which was bequeathed to him by his friend 
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Fisher, and which he had reason to expect 
would be established at the expense of the 
Helvetic government as soon as the state of 
their finan¢es should render it possible. 

4. An orphan asylum, the first and still fa- 
vourite object of his wishes. For this pur- 
pose a private subscription had been opened, 
in addition to which he hoped to derive con- 
siderable support from the sale of bis manuals 
and other literary productions on the subject 


of education, as well as from the profits of | 


his boarding school, if in the course of time 
it should come into a more flourishing condi- 
tion. 

These were his plans and hopes at the 
time, when, at the request of his friend 
Gessner at Zuric, son of the celebrated poet, 
he gave an historical account of his experi- 
ments up to that period, and a general outline 
of his principles, in a series of letters to which 
he prefixed, with reference to his popular 
novel, the title, “* How Gertrude Teaches her 
Little Ones.” The impression which this 
book produced upon the public was highly fa- 
vorable; it confirmed the friends of his cause 
in their hopes, and in their affections for him; 
and it convinced many of those who had been 
accustomed to tax him as a visionary, and his 
views and plans as idle speculations. It not 
only silenced his enemies, but caused many a 
voice to be raised in his favour; for, although 
those who have drank into the spirit of the 
Pestalozzian principles, such as they are now 
established after the lapse of more than a 
quarter of a century, may find his expressions 
often vague and unsatisfactory, and even his 
views defective or erroneous in many points, 
it is not to be forgotten, that when the work 
was first published, the subject of education 
was enveloped almost in midnight darkness, 
and we need therefore not be astonished, that 
those who had their eyes open, should have 
hailed the appearance of those celebrated let- 
ters as the dawn of a new day. 

It is a fact, of which the life of almost eve- 
ry distinguished man affords evidence, that 
the great mass of the public, dull of compre- 
hension and slow to acknowledge merit, is in 
the same proportion unintelligently lavish of 
its admiration, as soon as a man has safely 
crossed the line of public opinion, and gone 
through the ordeal of the critical “ sailor's 
dip.” This proved to be the case now with 
Pestalozzi. He who had been an object of 
commisseration among philantropic wiseacres, 
and the butt of every joke from the lips of 
the thoughtless and the unfeeling, was now 
extolled to the skies as the man of the age; 
and so high ran the tide of popularity in his 
favour, that he was chosen to be one of the 
deputies sent to Paris in 1802 pursuant to 4 
proclamation of the French consul, in order 
to frame a new constitution which should 
unite the conflicting interests of Switzerland, 
and put a stop to its internal dissentions. 





The result of their labours was the Act of Me- 
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diation, wuich, while it secured the political 
independence of those parts of the country 
which had before the resolution been kept 
under the bondage of the domineering can- 
tons, made a nearer approach to the ancient 
state of things by abolishing the central gov- 
ernment and substituting in its place a diet, 
convoked annually, with limited powers. Be- 
ing thus officially connected with the events 
of the day, Pestalezzi enlisted once more 
among the political writers, and embodied his 
views of the state of his country, and of the 
means of ameliorating it, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished under the title, “ View of the Objects 
to which the Legislature of Switzerland has 
chiefly to direct its Attention.” The liberal 
but moderate opinions to which he professed 
himself, and the manifest tendency of his pro- 
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them to observation and inquiry, after their 
minds were once deadened by mechanical 
routine and mere memory knowledge; and 
as a minister, who was not satisfied to see his 
people “sit” under the Gospel, he had not 
remained blind to the fact, that notwithstand- 
ing a great facility of apprehending the words 
of Christianity, and reasoning upon its doc- 
trines, the generality of the people had not 
even a dawn of its spiritual import, nor the 
slightest feeling of its life and power. Inthe 
ideas put forth by Pestalozzi he seemed to 
recognise what he himself had been long in 
search of ; and the more intimately he became 
acquainted with them, the more was he con- 
firmed in his conviction, that by following 
them up theoretically and practically, until 
they were reduced to last principles, the 


posals to put a stop to existing evils, and to|foundation of a new era might be laid in the 


turn the crisis to account for effecting im- 
provements which had long been called for, 
conciliated the minds of the well-meaning 
among all parties, and offended none but the 
high ascendency men of the old aristocracy, 


progress of human civilization. On the other 
hand, Niederer possessed qualities which ren- 
dered him eminently fit for participating in so 
important a work. His mind, early accus- 
tomed to soar above the systems and creeds 


who took their opportunities of testifying to|of men, had penetrated through the clouds of 


him their displeasure at subsequent periods, 
when fear being less present with them, they 
grew more candid. 


learning, and through the veil of the letter 
to the brightness of true wisdom, to an appre- 
hension of the substance. He was distinguish- 


Meanwhile his establishment flourished un-|ed by universality, clearness, and precision 
der the hands of Kruesi, who had, as it were,|of ideas, and by an uncommon power of ab- 


identified himself with Pestalozzi’s views, and 


straction. Facts had no value in his estima- 


had enlisted in his service two young men of|tion but so far as they led to principles; and 
ardent zeal, and more than common talent,jhe distinguished with eagle y bes the hollow 
r 


Tobler and Buss. While Kruesi undertook|metaphysics of the sophist 


om the plain 


arithmetic and the elementary parts of lan-|though emblematic language of truth. The 
guage, Tobler applied himself to the higher|assistance of such a man was essentially ne- 
branches of scientific education, and Buss en-|cessary to Pestalozzi, whose genius was like 
deavoured to trace out for the instruction in|the dark summer cloud pregnant with light, 
singing and drawing, a course analogous to|but incapable of emitting it, except in sudden 


the general principles of the new method. 


flashes, separated by intervals of deep obscu- 


The publication of the work, “ How Ger-|rity. With all the anxiety of one who carries 
trude Teaches her Little Ones,” aroused the at-]an unborn universe within his bosom, Pesta- 
tention of several other young men, who came} lozzi was never able, often as he attempted 
to Burgdorf, some with a view merely to get|it, to explain himself fully and clearly to 


acquainted with “ the system,” and to turn it 


|others, or even to himself. His language, es- 


to account afterwards for their own purposes, | pecially on abstract subjects, resembled the 
and some with the intention of assisting Pes-|wavering glimmer of a lamp through the 
talozzi in the further pursuit of his plans.|gloom of the forest, which, while it presents 
Among the latter wasJohn Niederer, a young|to the eye a few objects in a transient light, 


minister of high character and distinguished 
abilities, who had long held the author of|able shapes and shades, movin 
“ Leonard and Gertrude” in veneration; and|through the nightly mist. Ni 


harasses the imagination by a thousand change- 
to and fro 
erer, on the 


who, after a personal acquaintance with him|contrary, who was not endowed with that 
of about a twelvemonth, felt so deeply im-|creative genius, which would eall a world of 
pressed with the truth and the importance of|new ideas intoexistence, possessed in an emi- 
his ideas, that he gave up his living, and a]nent degree steadiness of vision, depth of 
small boarding school which he had formed in| thought, acuteness of judgment, and perspi- 
his house, and devoted himself entirely to the|cuity of expression. Pestalozzi discerned and 
service of Pestalozzi’s cause, As superinten-|appreciated in him these gifts; he saw at 
dent of the public schools of his district, Nie-|onee that Niederer was the man, wha, like a 
derer had had an opportunity of making him-|mirror, would place his own ideas and feel- 
self acquainted with the effects of education] ings before his consciousness, and enable him 
such as it was there imparted ; he had been|to pursue his course securely and succesfully. 


a witness to the ignorance in which the chil- 


With the assistance of such men as Niede- 


dren were allowed to grow up; he had him-|/rer, Kruesi, Buss, and Tobler, the institution 
self experienced the difficulty of exeiting|at Burgdorf was soon brought into a more or- 
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ganized state, and the complaints to which 
Pestalozzi’s often desultory manner of teach- 
ing had, at the beginning, given rise, gradu- 
ally ceased. Regular courses were drawn up 
by the respective teachers for the different 
branches of instruction taught in the estab- 
lishment ; which after they had been put to 
the test of two years’ experience, and had un- 
dergone the joint revisal of Pestalozzi and his 
friends, were committed to the press in the 
year 1803, and published under the title, 
“ Pestalozzi’s Elementary Books,” in six 
Parts. ‘They comprised a manual of arithme- 


tic, one of elementary geometry, and one of 


languages, under the separate titles: “ Intui- 
tive Instruction in the Proportions of Num- 
ber ;” three Parts: “Intuitive Instruction in 
the Proportions of Measure;” two Parts: 
and “The Mothers’ Manual, or Help to 
Mothers for Teaching their Children the 
Arts of Observing and Speaking;” one Part. 
A spelling book on the same plan had been 
publishing as early as the year 1801, un- 
der the title, “ Help for Teaching Spelling 
and Reading.” These books, although far 
less imperfect than might be expected, con- 
sidering the novelty of the idea, and the com- 
parative rapidity with which they were com- 
pleted, failed to produce the effect which 
Pestalozzi had anticipated. The fault, how- 
ever, lay not so much with the books as with 
the public. The intention was to present 
parents and teachers with a detailed view of 
the course of exercises which Pestalozzi and 
his friends pursued ; but these exercises re- 
ceived all their value from the spirit in which 
they were applied, and the public being en- 
tirely devoid of that spirit, were unable either 
to use or to appreciate them properly. On the 
other hand, the few who had drank into 
the principles in which the method originat- 
ed, and among them first of all Pestalozzi him- 
self and his friends, made with the facili- 
ties afforded them by those manuals, such ra- 
pid strides towards improvement, both in the 
theoretical and the practical part of the plan, 
that the first lesson courses were soon super- 
seded by others more perfect in their arrange- 
ment, and more directly leading to the end 
proposed, Thus it happened, that those who 
stood in need of the “Elementary Books” 
were unable to understand or to use them, 
while those who understood them, and would 
have known how to use them, found them su- 
perfluous, and considered them only as inte- 
‘ resting documents, marking distinctly the 
progress which the development of Pestalozzi’s 
method had made up to the period of their 
publication. 


CHAPTER V. 


Removal of the Establishment—Emmanuel 
de Fellenberg—Yverdon—Teachers and 
Pupils—Spirit of the House—Results. 


Tue disappointment in the anticipated effect 
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of his elementary books, was, however, not the 
only one which Pestalozzi experienced about 
this time. He had flattered himself with the 
hope, that the sale of those manuals would 
furnish him with the means of beginning, on 
a small scale at least, the projected orphan 
asylum; and with a view to render their cir- 
culation as extensive as possible he had ob- 
tained from the Helvetic government an ad- 
vance of £250. At the close of the accounts, 
however, in 1804, it was foundthat the ex. 
penses of publication had not only swallowed 
up the whole produce of the sale, but in addi- 
tion to it nearly the whole amount of the 
government grant. Meanwhile the Act of 
Mediation having set aside the system of cen- 
tra] administration which the revolution had 
introduced into Switzerland and the “Direc. 
toire” being dissolved, Pestalozzi was deprived 
of all farther assistance from that quarter, 
without the prospect of similar support from 
any of the cantonal governments, whose means 
were mostly inadequate to an extraordinary 
expense of even this small amount. That of 
Berne indeed, in whose territory Pestalozzi’s 
establishment was situated, had not the plea 
of poverty; the continuation of the annuity 
granted to Pestalozzi for himself and two of 
his teachers by the Helvetic government, 
would have been a mere trifle, compared to 


the sums annually voted by the senate of 
Berne for the maintenance of a family of 


bears, whose blood, uncontaminated by any 
intermarriage with common brutes of their 
species, reaches to the same antiquity as the 
noblest pedigree of the republic, of whose 
strength they are the armorial emblems. But 
it was against this very pride of blood that 
Pestalozzi, as an advocate of democratic prin- 
ciples, had offended; the aristocratic rulers 
of Berne had not forgotten the danger in 
which all the privileges of “ ancient families” 
were placed by the revolution, and being re- 
instated in the seats of power, they not only 
withheld all support from “ the schoolmaster” 
who had settled within their boundaries, but 
they gave him notice to quit. This illiberal 
proceeding would once more have arrested 
the progress of Pestalozzi’s cause, had not 
the government of the canton de Vaud, one 
of the provinces which were formerly tribu- 
taries of Berne, but which had gained their 
freedom by the revolution, invited him to 
transfer his institution to their territory, for 
which purpose they gave him the choice of 
several of those castles in which the deputy 
governors of the sovereign republic had in 
times past exercised their proud rule. Ano- 
ther offer was made him by Emmanuel de 
Fellenberg, the celebrated patron of education 
in Hofwyl, who, though himself descended 
from one of the aristocratic families of Berne, 
was on all occasions found on the liberal side, 
and who now proposed the removal of the es- 
tablishment at Burgdorf to his estate at Mun- 
chen Buchsee. Pestalozzi fully appreciated 
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the advantage of gaining for his cause the 
support of a man who was possessed not only 
of the pecuniary means, but of all the persona] 
qualities, requisite for the administration of an 
extensive undertaking ; but, on the other hand, 
he lost not sight of the danger of marring the 
internal success of his institution, while he 
secured its external prosperity, by subjecting 
it to the influence of views which bore no 
analogy Whatever to his own. Fellenberg 
was endeavouring to trace out the shortest 
and most efficient way for rendering his pu- 
pils fit members of society ; his education was 
essentially an education for the world ; every 
child was placed, in his establishment, ex- 
actly in that rank in which he would have to 
appear hereafter in life; his occupations, his 
instruction, his mode of living, every thing 
was calculated to prepare him for his social 
position. Pestalozzi’s object, on the contrary, 
was, by the most direct and the most simple, 
though it might be the slowest course, to 
foster the internal growth of the intellectual] 
and moral man; to the claims of the world 
he turned a deaf ear; he asked not for what 
society, but for what God had destined the 
child; his education was essentially an edu- 
cation in reference to the purpose of God, for 
the accomplishment of his will and law in 
human nature; and the position of each pupil 
in his establishment was accordingly founded, 
not upon the artificial institutions of society, 
but upon a spirit of freedom and brotherly 
love. In this dilemma Pestalozzi resolved 
upon sending one part of his institution, for a 
year’s trial, to Munchen Buchsee, while he 
himself took up his abode, with the other, in 
the castle at Yverdon, to which, among the 
different places offered him by the govern- 
ment of the canton de Vaud, he had given the 
preference, on account of its beautiful situa- 
tion on the south end of the lake of Neufchatel. 
This separation, however, lasted not long ; the 
space of a twelvemonth was quite sufficient 
to prove the impossibility of a coalition be- 
tween the spirit of Fellenberg and that of 
Pestalozzi and his disciples; and therefore 
when the year of trial was completed, the 
branch establishment at Munchen Buchsee 
followed the other to the place which has 
ever since shared the celebrity of Pestalozzi’s 
name. 

The cessation of all support, except the free 
grant of the building, while it increased, for a 
time, the difficulties of the undertaking, ope- 
rated so far favorably, as it had the effect of 
concentrating the attention and energies of| 
Pestalozzi and his friends upon the one insti- 
tution which it was in their power to continue. 
The idea of forming an orphan asylum and a 
teacher’s seminary, apart from the boarding 
school, was necessarily given up, and the ob- 
jects contemplated in the plan of those two 
establishments combined, as far as possible, 
with the boarding school, in which, as its re- 
sources increased, Pestalozzi admitted sons 
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of distressed families, chiefly from among the 
middling classes of society, free of expense, 
or at considerably reduced terms. Young men 
who wished to devote themselves to educa- 
tion, many of them destitute of all resources, 
flocked in great numbers to Yverdon, where 
they all found a kind reception, and ample 
opportunities for acquiring general informa- 
tion as well as making themselves practically 
acquainted with the new method of instruc- 
tion, and what was of far greater importance, 
with the spirit with which the whole house 
was conducted, and of which it is hardly pos- 
sible, without personal experience, to form an 
adequate notion. 

Never, perhaps, has the idea of domestic 
life, in the highest sense of the word, been 
more beautifully realized, never the effect of 
a Christian family spirit more powerfully il- 
justrated, than it was in the flourishing times 
of the establishment at Yverdon, in which 
persons of all ages, of all ranks, of all nations, 
persons of the most different gifts and abili- 
ties, and of the most opposite characters, were 
united together by that unaflected love which 
Pestalozzi, in years a man verging to the 
grave, but in heart and mind a genuine child, 
seemed to breathe out continually, and to im- 
part to all that came within his circle. His 
children forgot that they had any other home, 
his teachers, that there was any world beside 
the institution. Even the eldest members of 
this great family, men who had attained all 
the maturity of manhood, venerated Pestalozzi 
with all the reverence of true filial affection, 
and cherished towards each other, and to- 
wards the younger teachers and the pupils, a 
genuine brotherly feeling, such as has, per- 
haps, never existed on earth since the days of 
the pristine Christian church. There was no 
man that claimed any privilege for himself, 
none that sought any thing apart from the 
others. Al] the goods of the earth, and all the 
gifts of immortality, by whomsoever they 
might be ssed, were enjoyed in common 
by all; every individual, with all that he had, 
and all that he could command, devoted him- 
self to the happiness and the improvement 
of all. There were not times and places set 
apart for duty, and times and places left with- 
out duty: in every place, and at every mo- 
ment there was a claim of duty upon the con- 
science of every individual ; but the discharge 
of that duty was not a toilsome drudgery, it 
was a true delight. 

Teachersand children were entirely amalga- 
mated : they not only slept in the same rooms, 
and shared together all the enjoyments and 
labours of the day ; but they were on a footing 
of perfect ease and familiarity. There was no 
pedantic superiority, no foppery of condescen- 
sion, on the part of the teacher; nor was 
there in the pupils the slavish humility of 
fear, or the arrogant presumption of an equal- 
ity, which does not exist in the nature of 
things. Tle same man that read a lecture on 
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history one hour, would, perhaps, in the next 
sit on the same form with his pupils in a les- 
son of arithmetic or geometry ; nay he would, 
without compromising his dignity, request 
their assistance, and receive their hints. Such 
fucts were of daily occurrence in a house 
in which every one was a teacher of what he 
knew, and every one, even the head hunself, 
a learner of what he knew not. The children 
saw in Pestalozzi their father, in the teachers 
of the house, their elder brethren; and they 
needed no rules to keep them in subjection, 
where a constant exercise of kindness impos- 
ed upon them the restraint of duty and hourly 
obligation. 

To awaken that feeling, to kindle that 
spirit in the children, required, indeed, on the 
part of the teachers, a greater sélf-denial than 
most heads of establishments would find it 
possible to impose upon their assistants. But 
Pestalozzi’s example operated like a spell ; 
and his teachers submitted in his house to ar- 
rangements, which the same men, perhaps, 
would no where else have been able to en- 
dure. They had the immediate inspection of 
the different apartments, nay of the beds and 
clothes, as well as of the ks of the chil- 
dren. In the morning, every teacher assisted 
those that were especially committed to his 
care, as far as their age might require it, in 
washing and dressing themselves; which be- 
ing done, he conducted them to the great hall, 
where the whole family was assembled for 
morning service. During the day he lost 
sight of them only while they were engaged 
in lessons with other teachers; but at meals, 
and in the hours of recreation, he joined then 
again; he participated in their plays, accom- 
panied them in their walks, and at the close 
of the day, followed them again to evening 
prayers, and thence to bed. Yet in all this, 
there was on the part of the pupils perfect 
freedom; they were not forced to be with 
their teacher: but their teacher was always 
ready to be with them; and as his presence 
imposed upon them no artificial restraint, they 
delighted in his company. They found his 
assistance useful in satisfying their wants, his 
conversation entertaining in moments of lei- 
sure, his advice encouraging in th? pursuit of 
their labours: their games became more in- 
teresting by his participation, their walks 
more instructive by the information they de- 
rived from him on a variety of subjects; their 
conscience was strengthened by the glance 
of his eye, their prayer sanctified by the fel- 
lowship of his love. 

Such was the spirit, such the influence of 
Pestalozzi’s teachers. T’o render them fit and 
willing to fill their stations in this manner, 
required, however, more than the mere ap- 
pointment of certain duties, and the promise 
of a certain salary by way of reward. It re- 
quired a deep sense to be awakened in them 
of the exalted and responsible character of 
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their office ; and their zeal needed persevering 


encouragement from the highest of motives, 
For this purpose, Pestalozzi endeavoured ty 
make the teaching of others a source of jn. 
struction, the government of others a means 
of moral improvement to themselves. On two 
evenings in the week he met all the teachers, 
except such as were at the time necessarily 
engaged with the pupils, in a general assem. 
bly, alternately devoted to the discussion of 
the general means of instruction and disci. 


pline, and of the individual state of each po. | 


pil. Every teacher in his turn was called 
upon to give an account of the manner in 


which he proceeded in his lessons, and of the | 


children which were placed under his instruc. 
tion, or his superintendence. He was en. 
couraged in freely communicating his obser. 
vations, stating his difficulties, and offering 
his suggestions; he had to expect from Pes. 
talozzi and from his brother teachers, nothing 
but cordial assent where he was in the right, 
and kind advice, or gentle reproof, where he 
was in the wrong. It was im these assen- 
blies that the younger teachers learned, by 
the manner in which they themselves were 
treated by the elder members of the establish- 
ment, the difficult art of living on an equality 
with those that were in a certain sense their 
inferiors, without descending to a level with 
them, and of admitting them to a familiarity 
which bred no contempt. The remarks of 
each, together with the resolutions to which 
they led, were put down in a minute book, 
which, while it formed the basis of an open 
and candid correspondence with the parents, 
served as a useful reference for any teacher 
who might wish for information on some par- 
ticular branch of the method, or concerning 
some one or other of the pupils. The effect 
of these constant communications on every 
subject connected with their daily duties, 


could be no other than to produce a kind of 


unity of feeling, of thought, and action, among 
all the teachers of the establishment. They 
were not left to first impressions, to erroneous 
and prejudiced views; they could not for any 
length of time overrate or underrate the abil- 


ities, acquirements, or moral deserts of any of 


the children. The experience of one mai 
threw light upon that of the other; one trait, 


one fact explained the other; and much of 


the injustice of which a single teacher will 
often, though ever so unwillingly, become 
guilty, was prevented by the fuli picture which 


was drawn by all in common of the state of 


mind of each pupil; not to mention the rich 
store of general knowledge of human nature, 
which these conversations must have been the 
means of eliciting from, and impressing upon, 
the minds of all present. 

Another assembly of the teachers took place 
on Saturday evenings, for the purpose of col- 
lecting whatever observations might have 
been made by each, individually, during the 
course of the week, on matters of general dis- 
cipline, order, &c. Defects in the manage- 
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ment, inconveniences in the arrangement of 
the house, mistakes on the part of teachers, 
and misdemeanors on the part of pupils, were 
here brought under discussion. ‘The result of 
these deliberations, likewise, was put on re- 
cord, and in a general assembly of teachers 
and pupils, held on Sunday evenings, such 

ints as referred to the past or future con- 
duet of the latter, were introduced, and their 
attention directed towards the means of reme- 
dying existing evils, or of attaining any object 
that was found desirable. 

On all these occasions Pestalozzi’s personal 


_ presence imparted life and interest to the 
- whole; while such subjects as were not fit for 
| public discussion, were settled by him in pri- 
' vate interviews with the parties concerned. 
Every teacher had at all times free access to 


him, and he made a point of conferring with 
each of them separately, from time to time, 
on the duties which devolved upon him, and 
the impediments by which his progress might 
be obstructed. And in the same manner he 
kept himself in constant private communica- 
tion with the pupils, who were presented to 
him by their respective superintendents in 
ordinary cases once a week. Having received 
a previous report of their conduct and their 
state, he conversed with them freely and 
kindly, and endeavoured to encourage in them 
a spirit of sel‘-examination and self-watchful- 
ness. So great was the power which he ex- 
ercised over the hearts of the children, that 
they generally left his room in tears, after 
having with a kiss promised him perseverance 
in their efforts to do well, or if such efforts 
had not been made, amendment of life; and 
the effect thus produced was sustained by the 
impressive manner in which he adapted the 
morning and evening prayers to the peculiar 
circumstances of the cases which had come 
— him in the course of the preceding 
ay. 

In these labours of love Pestalozzi was 
most efficiently supported by his wife, who 
had joined him as soon as his plans began to 
bear a more settled aspect, and who interest- 
ed herself especially in cultivating the affec- 
tions of the younger pupils; while the more 
immediate administration of the different 
branches of economy devolved upon his daugh- 
ter-in-law, and an old housekeeper, who had 
been in his family for more than thirty years, 
and lived in it on the footing of a friend 
rather than a servant. 

The domestic arrangements had for their 
object to form habits of order, and to ensure 
the enjoyment of good health to the children. 
In the morning, half an hour before six, the 
signal was given for getting up. Six o’clock 
found the pupils md 2 for their first lesson, 
after which they were assembled for morning 
prayer. Between this and breakfast the chil- 
dren had time left them for preparing them- 
selves for the day; and at eight e’clock they 
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tinued, with the interruption of from five to 

seven minutes’ recreation between every two 
hours, till twelve o’clock. Half an hour later 

dinner was served up, and afterwards the 

children allowed to take moderate exercise 

till half-past two; when the afternoon lessons 

began, and were continued till half-past four. 

From half-past four till five there was another 

interval of recreation during whieh, the chil- 

dren had fruit and bread distributed to them. 

At five the lessons were resumed tifl the time 

of supper, at eight o’clock, after which, the 

evening prayer having been held, they were 

conducted to bed about nine. The hours of 
recreation were mostly spent in innocent 

games on a fine common, situated between 

the castle and the lake, and crossed in differ- 

ent directions by beautiful avenues of chestnut 
and poplar trees. On Wednesday and Sunday 
afternoons, if the weather permitted it, excur- 
sions of several miles were made through the 
beautiful scenery of the surrounding country. 

In summer, the children went frequently to 
bathe in the lake, the borders of which offered, 
in winter, fine opportunities for skating. In 
bad weather they resorted to gymnastic ex- 
ercises in a large hall expressly fitted up for 
that purpose. This constant attention to re- 
gular bodily exercise, together with the ex- 
cellent climate of Yverdon, and the simplicity 
of their mode of living, proved so effectual in 
preserving the health of the children, that 
illness of any kind mede its appearance but 
very rarely, notwithstanding the number of 
pupils amounted at one time to upwards of 
a hundred and eighty. Such was the care 
bestowed upon physical education in Pesta- 
lozzi’s establishment; and an equal degree of 
solicitude was evinced for the intellectual and 
moral well-being ot the children. 

The most imperfect part of the undertaking 
was, perhaps, that to which the public atten- 
tion has been chiefly directed and which has 
been most vaunted, viz. the new method of 
instruction. The spirit which pervaded the 
whole, and which constituted the vital prin- 
ciple of Pestalozzi’s education, was less tangi- 
ble than a set of printed lesson tables; and 
hence it is that travellers, inquirers, and ob- 
servers, from near and far, while they have 
hardly caught a glimpse of the former, have 
inundated the world with fragments of the 
latter, which could not but prove inefficient 
and worthless, like to a branch which must 
necessarily wither when it is cut off from the 
tree on which it grew. Much of the reproach 
which has from various quarters and on vari- 
ous grounds been heaped upon the cause, is 
to be attributed to this circumstance; the 
disproportion between the effects announced 
and the results actually obtained by men who 
converted the means ingrafted upon the life 
of the institution at Yverdon into a dead sys- 
tem, and transferred them on a dead ground, 
has prejudiced many even against those 





were again called to their Jessons, which con- 


branches of the method which Pestalozzi and 
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his teachers had succeeded in establishing; 
while the imperfect state in which they them- 
selves left some departments of instruction 
furnished an additional argumentagainst them 
with the large mass of the public, who care 
not whether their judgment be fair or unfair, 
provided they can support it by facts. It was 
not, indeed, to be expected that a discovery 
which tended to a universal reform of all 
human knowledge, not merely in the manner 
of conveying it, but in the basis on which it is 
to be founded and the purpose for which it is 
to be imparted, should be practically applied 
to the whole range of science by a man who, 
at the time when he engaged in the work, 
had attained an age at which most men retire 
from every active pursuit. If those who are 
unable to comprehend or unwilling to acknow- 
ledge whatever is more lofty or more enlarg- 
ed than the common-place chronicle of their 
own consciousness, must needs have some- 
thing to be surprised at, let them wonder that 
Pestalozzi realised so much of his views, ra- 
ther than that he did not realize them all. 
The task which he undertook was one which 
a youth in the plenitude of his vigour might 
well have despaired of completing; it was not 
the task of one man, it was the task of suc- 
ceeding generations, and it may, therefore, 
be freely avowed without any prejudice to 
the cause, that the greater part of it still re- 
mains to be accomplished. Its progress for- 
tunately does not depend on the blind deci- 
sion of public opinion, nor on the variable dis- 
positions of the individuals engaged in its 
service; it is a seed of truth sown on the field 
of human culture, and though much of it 
should have fallen by the way side and on 
stony places and among thorns, yet some of it 
will bring forth fruit an hundredfold. Indeed, 
the fruit which it has borne already, affords 
satisfactory evidence of the nature of the seed: 
no one that has examined attentively and 
without prejudice the operation of this plan, so 
far as it has been carried into effect, has ever 
arrived at any other conclusion than the wish 
that the priaciples on which it rests, might 
receive a full and universal application. It 
was this legitimate inference from the first- 
fruits upon the harvest which attracted the 
attention of all Europe to a boarding school in 
an obscure little town among the mountains 
of Switzerland, and induced men who had 
completed their literary career to take their 
seat as fellow-learners among little children. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Plan of Instructton—How far Realized— 
Manuals Published—Literary Feuds— 
Writings on Education and Politics. 

Tue first leading idea which had come home 

with clearness to Pestalozzi’s mind, was 

the necessity of founding the knowledge of: 
the child upon the evidence of his senses. 
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Vou. 1. 
|of his method, was in fact nothing else but a 
partial apprehension of the general principle, 
that true knowledge is knowledge, not of the 
name, but of the substance. This great truth 
had as it were identified itself with Pestaloz. 
zi’s nature, and accordingly we find him jn 
moral and religious education directing all his 
attention and energies to one point, which 
was to surround the child with such influen- 
ces of virtue and piety as should give him a 


‘Substantia] acquaintance with the elements of 


But al- 
though, as a matter of feeling and of personal 
| practice, Pestalozzi made the most universal] 
‘application of the principle which is the char- 
‘acteristic feature of the reform he effected, 
|yet as a doctrine he never saw it in so com- 
prehensive a light. His mind was essentially 
unphilosophical, equally incapable of abstract- 
ing from the world of sense, and of bringing 
the results of his internal experience under 
the cognizance of his intellect. The conse- 
quence of this deficiency on his part was, that 
while his treatment of the children rested on 
the most vital ground, his instruction was 
consonant with his own principles only so far 
as the knowledge of the outward world is 
concerned. ‘The plan laid down for the esta- 
blishment at Yverdon embraced languages, 
ancient and modern: geography, natural his- 
tory, physical science, mathematics, drawing, 
singing, history, and religion. Of these there 
were only geography, the mathematical 
branches, spelling, perspective drawing, and 
singing, that could be said to be re-modelled 
on his plan. 

The work, “How Gertrude teaches her Lit- 
tle Ones,” contains the first experimental 
outline of his mode of teaching arithmetic 
and the elements of form. The numbers, 
lines, figures, &c., whose formation and pro- 
portions were to be the object of instruction, 
were brought before the child’s view in vis:- 
ble and tangible realities, not in arbitrary 
signs or in mere words, and, for this reason, 
he designated his method by the appellation 


‘moral excellence and of religion. 


aware of the existence of a mental intuition 
as clear and as certain as the intuition of the 
senses, he fel] into the mistake not uncommon 
among reformers of all kinds, that in avoiding 
the one extreme of mere nominal knowledge 
conveyed by the usual systems, he ran into 
an opposite one by keeping the child to the 
visible representations of number and form in 
outward objects, long beyond that period 
when they are conceived in the intellect as 


the word, and thus methodically preventing 
the mind’s emancipation from the external 
world. The merit of having detected and 
pointed out this mistake is chiefly due to 
Niederer, who from the first moment strug- 
gled against the tendency of Pestalozzi to in- 
crustate, as it were, the mind in the percep- 





This axiom, which he laid down as the basis 


tion of sense. The impulse which he gave, 





“intuitive.” As he was not, however, himself 


mental realities or ideas in the true sense of 
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produced very soon & reform in the pare 
tical instruction of the establishment, and the 
pupils, after they had been allowed sufficient | 
time by the aid of visible representations to a 
quire real ideas, were conducted to purely men-| 
tal operations on the same subjects. The ele- 
mentary books before mentioned were conse-| 
quently laid aside, and some of their exer-| 
cises only preserved for first beginners, while | 
the different teachers endeavoured, each in 
his own department, to render their instruc- 
tion more and more intellectual, or, as they 
would have termed it, “mentally intuitive.” 
Some of the courses drawn up in this manner 
were subsequently published; and we have) 
manuals of arithmetic, geometry, and perspec- 
tive drawing, from Kruesi, Ladomus, Rain- 
sauer, and others; in English from Dupuget. 
The most useful of them, however, and those 
which having received the sanction of Pesta- 
lozzi and his establishment, may be consider- 
ed as the authorised improved edition of the 
elementary books, are the mathematical pub- 
lications ot Joseph Schmid, who, whatever 
may be his demerits on other grounds, has, in 
this respect, rendered eminent services to the 
cause. He published successively the follow- 
ing aids for teachers: “The Elements of 
Drawing.” “The Elements of Form and 
Size, commonly called Geometry ;” in Three 
Parts. “The Elements of Number, forming 
the basis of Algebra,” “'The Elements of Al- 

ebra.” ‘Application of Number to Space, 
Time, Value and Ciphers.” 

Next to the mathematical branches, Pesta- 
jozzi and his disciples were most successful 
in the adaptation of their method tothe know- 
ledge of geography. The spot on which they 
lived was in this respect peculiarly favorable, 
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and now again narrowly hemmed in between 
crags, which descend perpendicularly upon 
the margin of the floods, and whose corres- 
ponding angles testify that, united in one 
mountain in ages unrecorded, they were rent 
asunder on one of those days, when “the 
foundations of the hilis moved and were sha- 
ken.” A gradual ascent of successive terraces 
leads from the plain of Yverdon to the emin- 
ence from which, at a terrific depth beneath, 
the Orbe is seen bathing with the foam of his 
mouth the foot of the immoveable rocks, and 
at last working out his passage into the plain, 
through which, as if conscious of his triumph, 
he proceeds in a slow and circuitous course to 
blend his pale waters with the deep azure of 
the lake. ‘This fine landscape in the back 
ground is beautifully contrasted by the pros- 
pect of a longitudinal sheet of water, of from 
six to ten miles breadth, extending in the di- 
rection of N. N. E. to a distance at which the 
opposite shore can only be distinguished in a 
perfectly clear state of the atmosphere. The 
eastern border is formed by several chains of 
hills, covered with wood, which run parallel 
to each other, and whose promontories, pro- 
jecting into the lake, break the uniformity of 
their gloomy aspect. Violent hurricanes, de- 
scending from time to time with a sudden 
gust from the opposite heights of the Jura, 
where they are generated by conflicting cur- 
rents of air in the narrow mountain-passes, 
and stirring up the waters to the very depth, 
have heaped up the sands on this side, and 
created extensive shoals, which render navi- 
gation even in still weather impracticable. 
The opposite shore, on the contrary, presents 
a fine coast rising in an easy slope from the 
water’s edge, whose laughing vineyards, in- 





as the surrounding country afforded a standing 
illustration of the principal outlines in which 
land and water present themselves on our 
globe. 
from six to eight miles in breadth, between 
the extreme western terrace of the Alps, and 
the first or eastern ridge of the Jura. In its 
immediate vicinity there are vast morasses, 
which have been laid dry by canals cut in 
every direction, so as to render the soil fertile 
and the air salubrious. ‘The well cultivated 
plain is intersected by the river Orbe, which 
issuing from the cavernsof the Jura, at the dis- 
tance of no more than a day’s journey from 
Yverdon, and descending through the roman- 
tic scenery of Valorbe, forms a superb cas- 
cade, about the middle of its rapid course, 
where the whole river, swelled in the early 
part of summer by the thaw of the mountain 
shows into a majestic torrent, precipitates it- 
self with a sudden fall of about twenty feet 
over a mass of steep rocks, and fills the neigh- 
bouring forest with the echo of its never- 
ceasing thunders. From thence its turbulent 
waves roll on over their rough bed, now ex- 
panding over a verdant plain, closely sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of hillsand woods, 


terrupted only by gay villages, are overshaded 
by the dark firs with which the Jura is girded 
round its breast, while its broad front pre- 


The town is situated in a valley of|sents, in the region of the clouds, long tracts 


of rich pasture, with now and then a small 
hamlet boldly hanging on the brow. To com- 
plete the magnificence of this scene, one half 
of the horizon from north-east to south-west, 
is crowned with the snowy pinnacles of the 
Alps, raised above one another, and, towering 
above them all, the giant Montblanc, with 
his everlasting pillars of ice. 

Such was the school in which the pupils of 
Pestalozzi learned how the earth is fashioned, 
and what is the appointed course of the waters. 
Ile taught them to watch the gathering up 
of the morning mists, and the shadows of the 
early clouds, which passing over the glitter- 
ing lake, hid for a moment, as witha veil of 
dark gauze, its streams of undulating gold; he 
directed their eyes to the flaming characters 
with which the sun writes the farewell of day 
on the traceless surface of eternal snow; he 
stood listening with them to the majestic voice 
of nature, when the autumnal gale howling 
on the floods, rolled billow after billow to the 
bleak shore; he guided their steps to the 
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mountain caves from whose deep recesses the 
stately rivers draw their inexhaustible sup- 
plies. Wherever he found a leaf in the mys- 
'terious book of creation laid open, he gave it 
‘them to read, and thus, within the narrow 
sphere of their horizon, taught them more of 
earth and earthborm beings, than they could 
have learned by travelling in the pages of a 
heavy volume ail round the globe. 

This was, indeed, intuitive” teaching ; and 
experience proved, that independently of the 
moral effect which such an intercourse with 
nature can never fail to produce, the reality 
and vivacity of the ideas awakened in the 
children, concernmg the relations of the great 
elements to each other, and to the beings 
whose existence they support, ensured a per- 
manent and lively attention to whatever ul- 
terior instruction in the science of geography 
it was deemed expedient to impart. In this a 
sharp line of demarcation was drawn between 
the earth as a-creation of God, and as the dwel- 
ling-place-of man. ‘The simple features, by 
which the hand of nature has distinguished the 
different countries, were presented to the 
mind Jong before the artificial mould into 
which man has castthem. Physical and math- 
ematical geography, founded upon the ideas 
acquired by self-observation, formed the 
groundwork of this branch of the method, and 
statistical facts were superadded at the end, 
arranged in concise tables so as to facilitate 
their recollection. Successfully as this de- 
partment of knowledge was cultivated in the 
‘establishment, there was not among its perma- 
nent members any one that felt competent to 
bring the subject forward on the field of lite- 
rature; nor was there any urgent necessity 
for it since the publication of Gutsmuth’s and 
Henning’s “Manuals of Elementary Geogra- 
phy,” especially that of the latter, who passed 
several years in the teacher’s seminary at the 
expense of the Prussian government, and 
whose work is therefore, well calculated to 
serve as a specimen of the manner in which this 
science was treated in Pestalozzi’s institution. 

The last branch of instruction, that can with 
justice be said to have been organized in a 
manner conformable to the general principles 
of the method, is singing. Experiments on 
this subject were at an early period, made by 
Buss, the only one of Pestalozzi's first assist- 
ants who had any pretension to musical profi- 
ciency ; the results, however, were insignifi- 
cant and unsatisfactory, nor was there any 
progress made, until an eminent artist of the 
name of Pfeiffer, who passed some time in the 
establishment at Yverdon, traced out an ap- 
propriate course of exercises, which was sub- 
sequently published by him, in conjunction 
with his friend, the celebrated composer New- 
geli of Zuric, who added to it several collec- 
tions of simple tunes, expressly composed with 
a view to their use in education. This was 
altogether a new idea. The art of singing 





had hitherto been cultivated as an ornamental 


Von. I. 
acquirement for the purposes of amusemen; 
and display; as an accessory to the solemnity 
of worship it had been neglected to a point 
which rendered church music proverbial {; 
its disharmonious notes, In education it, had 
been considered not as a means, but as an end, 
and that one to which many a more important 
object was sacrificed. The method of Pfeiffo; 
and Negeli, and the spirit in which it was ap 
plied in Pestalozzi’s institution, restored it ty 
its original purpose, to become subservient ty 
the cultivation of the affections; and the ab. 
surd distinction between sacred and_profine 
music ceased from the moment when music 
itself was placed on a sacred basis. The 
cheerful songs with which the youthful choir 
of Pestalozzi’s pupils saluted the rising sun, «r 
the lovely breezes of returning spring, so far 
from shunning, seemed on the contrary to call 
for, a reference to the bountiful Author of 
Nature, whilst the hymns of praise and thanks. 
giving, especially reserved for solemm occa- 
sions of worship, instead of enumerating dry 
doctrines in pedantic rhymes, teemed with 
those simple and significant effusions of feel- 
ing, of which, in the poetic portions of the sa- 
cred volume, we have left us such sublime and 
ever unparalleled examples. 

Of the other departments of knowledge 
which have been enumerated, ds being com- 
prehended in the plan of instruction laid down 
for the establishment, little more can be said 
than that the different teachers upon whom 
they devolved, attempted, every one in his 
own manner, to adapt their instruction to the 
view which they took of the general princi- 
ples of the method. But as not every one that 
entered under Pestalozzi’s roof, drank into the 
fulness of his spirit, somany of those experi- 
menis proved parodies rather than imitations 
of his mode of proceeding; and though the 
children might not fare much worse under 
them than under the dead routine of “the ok 
system,” yet the unsettled state in which these 
parts of instruction necessarily remained, gave 
an excellent pretext to the enemies of the 
cause for crying down an institution in which, 
under the egis of “the new method,” the most 
unmethodical practices were pursued, This 
was the case more especially with reference 
to the instruction in languages, which opened 
to the pedantic advocates of the old grammar- 
school-plans a wide field for cavil. Pestalozzi 
himself had drawn up, in the “Mother’s Man- 
ual,” a course of elementary instruction in 
the mother tongue, which, however defective 
in some of the details, presents an excellent 
outline of what ought to form the first subjects 
of conversation between a mother and the 
child on her lap. But what might be excel- 
lent in the nursery, was not on that account 
sufficient in an institution which extended its 
plan to preparation for the university; and as 
Pestalozzi himself, from the peculiar unfitness 
of his mind for abstract subjects, failed to sup- 
ply his friends even with leading ideas, sucli 
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amusement F ~ as he had suggested to them on other topics, :ligicn “rational,” and surrounds the records of 
> solemnity the “Mother’s Manual” was made a general |revelation with deep moral difficulties, in order 

to a point F text-book, on which every one founded his|to get rid of some superficial objections of the 
overbial for F © own crude notions and ignorant proceed-|carnal understanding, Niederer made it his 
ation it. had FP ings. main object to present the Bible as the book 
tas anend, f | Natural history and physical science were| which explains, authoritatively, the mysteries 
© important | 7% taught entirely without plan, though, in some] of man’s nature and his present condition, and 
d of Pfeiffer | 4 instances, in a manner decidedly superior.|to lead the children to search within their own 
1 it Wasap. | The children were led to observe and to ex-|hearts for the influences of that good and per- 
stored it t) | amine for themselves such objects and pheno-| fect Spirit, by whose operation alone man can 
servient to | 7 mena as were within reach; and, to enlarge] be enabled to receive the truths and enjoy the 
and the ab. > the sphere of their knowledge, their teachers] blessings of the Gospel. To bring to view, in 
nd profiine | ) made excursions with them in different direc-|all its various bearings, the scheme of eternal 
hen music | % tions through the country. Sometimes they| love and mercy for the redemption and restora- 


asis. "The b would all travel together, at other times they|tion of a fallen world, was the point, towards 
ithful choir were divided into several troops, who, on their| which every word of his instruction was di- 








ing sun, or | © return home, communicated to each other the|rected. But in doing this he lost too much 
ring, so fir | results of their observations. In an establish-}sight of the age and capacities of his hearers, 
rary tocal] | ~ mentin which there were no standing vaca-|and instead of nursing them up with milk, the 
Author of | © tions, a few weeks every year could well be|appropriate food of babes, he overfed them 
tnd thanks. | devoted to such expeditions, without encroach-| with the strong meat of his deep doctrinal 
emm occa. | © ing on the time of their regular studies; and,| views. This mistake was the more to be re- 
rating dry Jina country so eminent for the abundance] gretted, as the instruction in other branches, 
“med with | — and variety of its natural productions it was| which might have served asa sort of prepara- 
ms of feel. impossible that the pupils should not, under|tion, was conducted in a manner little calcu- 
of’ the sa- the guidance of intelligent teachers, acquire|lated to render it subservient tosuch a pur- 
rblime ani — — rich stores of real information. The only ob-|pose; and those of the children, who were 

yy jection that lay against the method pursued in| unable to follow Niederer into all the depths 
knowledge _ the institution on these subjects, was that the|to which he descended, would have derived 
eing com- — — pupilsdid not acquire a comprehensive view|but very little religious benefit from their 
laid down F © of thesciences, but that their knowledge, be-| abode in the establishment, had it not been for 
im be said [ ” ing gathered as it were upon casualties in the|the spirit of piety and Christian love diffused 
pon whom first instance, had a tendency afterwards to|over the whole house, and Pestalozzi’s unre- 
ne in his remain fragmentary. mitting attention to domestic worship. It was 
tion to the The historical lessons laboured under still|in those solemn moments, when the whole 





‘al princi- geo! greater imperfections. Pestalozzi, froma sort] family was assembled in the presence of God, 
y one that § ) of prejudice which he had conceived against|that Pestalozzi, in his conversation and his 
1k into the FF ~ historical studies, gave but little encourage-| prayers, directed the attention of the children 












se experi- ment to their cultivation in the establishment,|to their state and their individual religious 
imitations and accordingly their treatment by the differ-] wants, and supplied the deficiencies that arose 
hough the ent teachers was, more than that of any other|from the universality with which Niederer 
rse under branch of instruction, subject to endless chang-|viewed and treated the subject, and which 
“the oki —F — es, One man read abstruse lectures, another|rendered his teaching, though inefficient, per- 
uich these _ drew up a set of synchronistical tables; to|haps, for the majority of the children, yet for 
ned, gave some it seemed preferable to connect all his-|adult persons, by whom his lessons were nu- 
es of the tory with biographical sketches, while others} merously attended, and for the more advanced 
in which, indulged in lengthy discussions on the differ-|and gifted pupils, highly interesting and im- 
’ the most ent forms of government, and the best polity ;] pressive. 
id, This some hurried over the whole of the records of} That an establishment, whose founder had 
reference humankind in a few months; while others|announced himself as a universal reformer of 
=h opened found their whole set of pupils changed be-|education, should, upon discovering these 
rrammar- tween their ante and post-diluvian lessons. _| various deficiencies in the practical execution 
estalozzi _ Afar greater unity of plan was observable|of the plan, have to endure severe obloquy, 
*r’s Man- in the religious instruction of the establish-| was indeed to be expected. For nothing ex- 
uction in ment, which Niederer, an ordained minister|cites a more irreconcilable enmity in the pub- 
defective of the Swiss Protestant church, conducted, if|lic mind than the promulgation of principles 
excellent not in strict accordance with the principles of| whose exalted character is an implicit con- 
L subjects estalozzi’s method, at Jeast in perfect con-|demnation of the base motives and mean prac- 
and the formity to those of the Gospel, and with a zeal|tices of the vulgar, and every man that as- 
e excel- and dignity which, in many instances, were|sumes so dangerous a position must be prepar- 
account crowned with eminent success. Equally dis-|ed to find his practical exertions tried by the 
ended its tant from the whining tone of an ostentatious|severest standard his own doctrines will afford, 
3 and as professor, which makes up by diffuseness of| not because the world is anxious for perfec- 
unfitness FF Janguage for lack of spirit, and from that ab-|tion, but because every tittle of failure in him 
dto sup» § — surdand profane theology, which does violence| who enforces its claims, diminishes in the 
as, sucli — to common sense in the attempt to make re-|sophisticated mind the strength of the obliga- 
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tion, This truth was, perhaps, never more 
strikingly illustrated than in the judgments 
which were past upon Pestalozzi’s principles, 
on the ground of the defects that were visible 
in his establishment. The consideration that 
a reform of that magnitude required in its very 
nature not only a considerable portion of time 
but also a combination of talents and acquire- 
ments, such as could hardly be expected to 
meet together within a few years, never once 
entered the minds of those who took upon 
themselves to pronounce on the value and 
practicability of Pestalozzi’s views. They 
only asked: “Is it all in his house as he says 
it ought to be?” and finding that this question 
could without much difficulty be answered in 
the negative, they did not hesitate a moment 
to declare the whole a “mountebank’s theory,” 
not deserving the attention of the respectable 
part of the public. Thus whilst a few men 
of intelligence and candour, such as Johann- 
sen, Gruner, Von Tuerk, Chavannes, Jullien, 
and others, raised their voices in favour of the 
new plan, the clamour of detraction prevailed 
to such adegree, that Pestalozzi, confiding in 
the excellence of his cause, requested from 
D’Affry, at the time President of the Swiss 
diet, the nomination of a committe for investi- 
gating his plans and proceedings. His wish 
was complied with, but it was only that he 
might learn at his own cost the truth of the 
adage 


“Incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdin.”’ 


Three commissaries, one of whom was the 
celebrated Pere Girard of Freyburg, were 
appointed to pay a visit to the institution. 
They remained at Yverdon for five days, 
during which they were present at the lessons, 
and had conversations with Pestalozzi him- 
self and some of his first disciples and friends. 
After this deliberate inquiry the committee 
drew up a report, which, passing by altogeth- 
er the principles and general ideas on which 
the whole undertaking was founded, confined 
itself to a statement of mere matters of fact. 
Nevertheless, the substance of it was by no 
means unfavourable to the establishment, 
especially as the commissaries explicitly ac- 
knowledged the difficulties under which they 
had laboured in forming a correct estimate, 
within so limited a period of time, of a sub- 
ject altogether new tothem. This report, 
which was originally intended only to be laid 
before the Swiss diet, was, to the great disap- 
pointment of the commissaries themselves, or- 
dered to be printed, and thus acquired a publi- 
city for which it was ill fitted. As an official 
document it was laid hold of with a shout of 
triumph by Pestalozzi’s enemies, whose yo- 
ciferations became more frequent and more 
frequent and more violent than ever, until an 
article in the Literary Intelligencer of Goet- 
tingen, in which every word of the report was 
malignantly strained to the very extreme of 
unfavourable construction which it would ! 








bear, drew from Niederer’s pena vigorous 
answer in two octavo volumes, of which th» 
first was chiefly devoted toa vindication of the 
principles of Pestalozzi, and of the establish. 
ment so far as it had been misrepresented: 


while the second had no other object than ty F 
supply some necessary documents and to ey. [7 


pose in all its baseness the malignancy as we!| 
as ignorance of the attacks which had at lay 


rendered this defence necessary. So impos. | 7 


ing was the dignity which pervaded the form. 
er part, and so cutting the censures contained 
in the latter, that the adversaries were coy). 
pletely put to silence, except, perhaps, here 
and there a faint murmur on “the tone” of the 
author. This work which, notwithstanding 
its polemical tendency, is of lasting interes, 
assigned to Niederer at once that pre-eminen| 
position which he has ever since maintained 
among the advocates of Pestalozzi’s cause, 
and in which he has been acknowledged even 
by those who have widely differed from hin 
in sentiment. As a defence of Pestalozzi’s 
person and of his views and plans against the 
attacks of calumny, it was published in Nied- 
erer’s name on behalf and with the conew- 
rence of all the teachers of the establishment, 
contrary to the usual practice of publishing 
under the name of Pestalozzi whatever was 
the production of his institution or of any in- 
dividual connected with it, Schmid alone ex- 
cepted, who would not forego the gratification 
of immortalizing his name on the titlepages o! 
his manuals. The fact that, with one excep- 
tion, all the men who formed Pestalozzi's 
circle at that period, placed themselves per- 
sonally in the background in order that he 
might reap whatever of honour or emolument 
should result from their labours, while it af- 
fords an additional evidence of the spirit by 
which they were actuated, throws great light 
upon the alteration not only of style but of 
ideas, which discovers itself in Pestalozzi's 
writings during this period. We find hin 
now using a more definite and systematic 
language, and carrying his disquisitions  be- 
yond the surface of external perception to those 
more abstruse points of which the internal 
consciousness of man’s mind is the only tang- 
ble evidence. This change is to be attributed 
chiefly to the influence of Niederer, who had 
made it his peculiar task to connect and sys- 
tematise the scattered fragments of truth 
which Pestalozzi threw out in his own desul- 
tory manner. ‘To those who are conversant 
with the peculiarities of the two men, it Is 
easy to point out, passage by passage, whal 
belongs to Pestalozzi, and what to Niederer; 
whilst to the uninitiated the whole appears 
the production of one and the same mind. 
This is particularly the case in the speech 
which was read by Pestalozzi on the occasion 
of his being chosen president of a society for 
the promotion of popular education, and which 
being afterwards published with considerable 
enlargenents and additions, is common} 
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Hof education published between 1810 and 1812 


Wtolerably clear view of the joint ideas which 


Prected tow 


~ Maround him. 


“@took in the cause of European emancipation 


PH views and the moderation of its language, 


of his life, wishes, before he depart hence, to 


» Tespeci, not in idle leisure hours, but at the 


known under the appellation of “The Lenz- 
burg Speech,” from the name of the town in 
hich the meeting took place. This docu- 
ent, which occupies the greater part of a 
moderate octavo volume, a “Report to the 
Parents” whose children were educated in the 
establishment, from 1807, and a series of 
pssays on various branches of the method, 
most of which appeared in a weekly journal 


‘by Pestalozzi and his friends,” present a 


Pestalozzi and his disciples entertained dur- 


But although his main exertions were di- 
s the achievement of his plan of 
eform in education, he did not allow his at- 
ention to be engrossed by it so far as to ren- 
der him indifferent to what was passing 
In the eventful years 1814 and 
1815 he testified the lively interest which he 


rom the thraldom of military despotism by his 
“Earnest Appeal to the purer and nobler 
Feelings of my Countrymen.” His favourite 
topic, national improvement by means of 
general and especially domestic education, is 
here viewed in connexion with the new pros- 
pects which the political crisis seemed to hold 
out; and the work is, by the maturity of its 


truly characterized as what the title declares 
it to be, viz. the farewell of “a man who, on 
the verge ofthe grave, weary of thestruggles 


deposit an offering cf propitiation on the altar 
: humanity, on the altar of allthe children of} 
od.” 





CHAPTER VIL 
Vicissitudes and Failings—False and Faith- 
ful Disciples—A cloudy Sunset. 


PrsraLozzi seemed now in the perihelion 
of prosperity. His establishment, in which 
the satisfactory results of past exertions were 
happily combined with sanguine anticipations 
of future success, counted pupils of all nations 
and tongues, and was daily inspected by 
visitors from all quarters of the globe; as a 
writer, he had at last, notwithstanding his pe- 
culiarities both of thought and of style, ac- 
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tus of every kind, the enlarged view which 
he took of his undertaking, and which induced 
him, among others, to establish a printing- 
office in his house, his unbounded benevolence, 
which would not allow him to refuse an asy- 
lum under his roof to any one that professed 
to have “a calling,” for the school room, to- 
gether with his improvident habits and his 
inveterate neglect of all matters of business, 
brought his finances, which had not been very 
flourishing at Burgdorf, into so deplorable a 
condition at Yverdon, that even his credit 
was entirely destroyed. The relations of his 
wife insisted with her on securing the few 
fragments that remained of her fortune, and 
his estate on the Neuhof, so far as it was not 
mortgaged, against the danger of being swal- 
lowed up by an establishment which, in any 
other hands than his, would have yielded am- 
ple profits; and which was now preserved 
from utter ruin only by the zealous exertions 
of some of the most respectable inhabitants of 
the town, who formed, with Pestalozzi’s con- 
currence, a finance committee for the admin- 
istration of the pecuniary concerns of the 
institution. 

These external embarrassments, however, 
great as they were, could not have materially 
injured the progress of his cause; had Pesta- 
lozzi possessed that rare heavenly gift, 

*Alteram soriem bene preparatum 
Pectus.” 

The intoxicating incense of popularity, by 
which many a great man has been deprived 
of the sense of what is truly great, assailed 
his heart with temptations of vanity to which 
after a long struggle he fell a victim. The 
unaffected benevolence of his disposition, the 
youthful animation of his countenance in the 
age of cecrepitude, the appearance of indi- 
gence in his dress, and the rustic simplicit 
of his manner, in singular contrast with his 
European fame, rendered him the idol of the 
multitude; while his disciples were, by their 
enthusiastic admiration of his views and their 
filial respect for his person, seme es into the 
dangerous weakness of “calling him Rabbi,” 
and claiming for him, as the bearer of a divine 
mission to man, in his house, and afterwards 
even before the public, an authority similar to 
that which Jesus Christ exercised over his 
disciples and over the world at large. “The 
Pestalozzian idea” wasspoken of asa new sort 


quired an eminent position in the world of|of gospel, of which he was the personal repre- 


letters; his personal character was universally 
loved and respected, and his very detractors 
obliged to put on at least the appearance ot 
regard for a man to whom the greatest sove- 
reigns of Europe gave marks of interest and 


moment when the destinies of our hemisphere 
were put to the decision of the sword. 

But “all is not go!d that glitters,” is an old 
saying, of the truth of which Pestalozzi's 
sition afforded a striking illustration. his 


sentative, and every difference of feeling or 
opinion that occurred in the house converted 
into an opportunity of discussing an abstruse 
and scholastic language the respective limits 
of mastership and discipleship. The conse- 
quences of this injudicious and, in a certain 
sense, profane presumption, became soon appa- 
rent in Pestalozzi’s conduct; and those who 
had taken such pains to place him ona super- 
human elevation, had the humiliating discov- 
ery to make that their “ master” was but a 





anxiety to supply his institution with appara- 


weak mortal, liable to be subdued by the com- 
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mon frailties of our nature. A struggle now 
ensued, in which the more earnest and con- 
scientious amongst them, with Niederer at 
their head, endeavoured to vindicate the true 
dignity of Pestalozzi’s character and position 

inst an arrogance which they themselves 
had helped to nurture up in his heart; whilst 
others, more anxious to share his fame than 
jealous of his purity, seized every opportunity, 
by flattering his growing passions, to drown 
the voice of his conscience, and by instilling 
into his bosom the venom of suspicion, to ren- 
der him deaf to the warnings and entreaties 
of those of his friend who remained faithful to 
him even when he was no longer true to him- 
self. ‘The most prominent among those who 
sided with Pestalozzi’s evil gemius, was Jo- 
seph Schmid, in earlier years a pupil of the 
establishment, who soon obtained an eminent 
rank among its teachers by his decided talent 
for the mathematical branches of the method. 
Educated in the gross superstitions by which 
Romanism has beguiled the single-hearted 
inhabitants of the Tirolese mountains, his 
mind was hardened against the purer and 
more spiritual form under which, in Pesta- 
lozzi’s institution, Christianity was presented 
to his mind; and when by a cultivation of 
those sciences for which the natural bias of 
his faculties gave him a predilection, his in- 
telligence was developed to a point at which 
it was no longer possible for him to remain 
under the bondage of his rosary, the pride of! 
life took possession of his soul. He who in 
the first weeks after his arrival was often 
seen kneeling in the corners of the house 
imploring the Virgin Mary “to make him 
the first pupil of the institution,” became af- 
terwards lavish of coarse invective against 
what he termed “the Catholic nonsense ;” 
and the sneering infidelity of his maturer 
years proved infinitely worse than the super- 
stitious ignorance of his boyhood. His con- 
duct, under the influence of such an unsanc- 
tified and uncontrolled spirit, became, in spite 
of all the efforts that were made to lead him 
into a better path, so offensive, that it was 
found necessary to dismiss him from the insti- 
tution as early as 1810, a disgrace which he 
resented by presenting the public with one of 
the crudest productions ever issued from the 
press, in a pamphlet entitled: “My Experi- 
ence and Ideas on Education, Establishments 
and Schools,” and chiefly intended to lampoon 
Pestalozzi and his elder disciples, The for- 
bearance with which this step was treated by 
those against whom it was levelled, abated 
his animosity to a certain degree; and, after 
four years lost in the vain pursuit of ambitious 
projects, he gladly availed himself of an invi- 
tation to return, which was given him, in 
Pestalozzi’s name, by Niederer, on the guar- 
antee of his repeated professions of repent- 
ance and humility of heart. His decided ta- 
lent, not only for the conduct of the mathe- 
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of the financial department, rendered him 
particularly valuable in the eyes of Pestalozzj 
at a period when he had wn heartily tired 
of the guardianship of the Finance Committee, 
whose control over his house, while it shack- 
led his freedom of action, made his pecunia- 
ry affairs the common topic of discussion in 
all the little coteries of a small country town; 
and Niederer, who, from a conviction of the 
pernicious tendency of Schmid’s influence, 
had chiefly insisted upon his dismissal, allow- 
ed himself to be duped by his fair promises 
into a hope that the experience he had since 
made, would lead him to turn his second 
stay in the establishment to a more profitable 
account than he had done the first. 

But Schmid was hardly re-settled in his old 
position before he discovered that to stand first 
in the house, the only way for him was to 
stand alone, and embraced the opportunity 
which Pestalozzi’s own state of mind afforded 
him, of gaining an overbearing influence and 
defeating his competitors on a ground on which 
they disdaine? to meet him. At first his 
operations were all covert; but after the death 
of Mrs. Pestalozzi, in 1815, he threw off the 
mask completely, and set himself in open op- 
position to all Pestalozzi’s earliest and most 
faithful friends. The first place among these 
was occupied by Miss Rosetta Kasthofer, a 
woman equally distinguished for her accom- 
plished education, and the elevation of her 
character and sentiments, to whom Pestalozzi, 
in the fond enthusiasm of friendship, had given, 
over his heart, the rights of a daughter. In 
consequence of an old connexion existing be- 
tween him and her family, he had known her 
almost from her infancy, and fully apprecia- 
ting her value, he invited her repeatedly to 
Yverdon, in order to enlist her in the service 
of an establishment for female education, 
which was annexed to the great institution in 
the castle, and which, after she had conducted 
it for more than four years in his name, she 
was obliged from 1813 to continue on her own 
responsibility, Pestalozzi’s pecuniary embar- 
rassments rendering it impossible for him to 
contribute any longer to its support. Consid- 
ering the intimacy of her relation to Pesta- 
lozzi, and the influence which she exercised 
over him, her marriage with Dr. Niederer, 
which was celebrated in summer 1814, scem- 
ed well calculated to cement more firmly the 
union which subsisted between the two men, 
in spite of the great disparity of their tastes 
and characters. She was, and had the wisdom 
to remain, a stranger to their struggles, con- 
fining herself to 
healing the wounds that were inflicted. Every 
Fo | that arose in the strifes and conten- 
tions of the men, was resolved by her delicate 
hand; and, had it been in her power to main- 
tain her influence uninterrupted to the last, 
she would no doubt have preserved her pa- 
ternal friend from the sad catastrophe which 





matical classes, but also for the administration 


overtook him on the brink of the grave. 
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this Schmid was perfectly aware, and against 
her, therefore, his intrigues were chiefly di- 
After he had driven away from Pes- 
talozzi’s side one after the other of his first 
disciples, after Kruesi had taken his leave in 
1816, with the voice of sorrow, and Niederer 
the year after with the voice of warning, Mrs. 
Niederer was assailed by the basest calumny. 
Her long continued and successful services in 
Pestalozzi’s cause were attributed to motives 
of the most sordid avarice; and, after years of 
uninterrupted sacrifices on her part, she was 
represented as if she had abused his benevo- 
lence for the purpose of filling her purse. 

From this moment the struggle which had 
hitherto been carried on for the moral interests 
that were at stake, assumed a purely personal 
aspect, and Schm?, thinking himself screened 
as under a magic mantle, by Pestalozzi’s per- 
sonal protection, heaped indignity upon indig- 
nity with the most daring boldness, till, at last 
his nefarious practices procured him a decree 
of banishment from the government of the 
Canton de Vaud, But neither this pointed 
mark of disgrace, nor the public execra- 
tions that followed him wherever his tale 
was known, could deter him from pursu- 
ing his former course; he dragged Pes- 

ozzi away from his establishment, which 
had idea sunk into complete ruin, to the 
Neuhof, from whence the controversy, which 
had been terminated in 1824 by a sentence of| 
umpire, setting forth most unequivocally the 
groundiessness of the insinuations thrown out 
against Mrs. Niederer’s character, was re-op- 
ened by the publication of a volume, long an- 
nounced in the tone of menace, and purport- 
ing to give an account of the events of Pesta- 
lozzi’s life since the establishment of his in- 
stitution at Burgdorf. 


“By misforiune was his life prolong'd 
To tell sad stories of his own mishaps.”’ 


Ofall that was put forth on either side in 
this unfortunate feud, which began ‘vith news- 
paper articles and ended with volumes, may 
nothing be recorded on the page of biography 
except the declaration which Pestalozzi gave 
of his own accord to one of his earlier disci- 


| ples* who had taken no part in the subse- 


quent contests, and in which he states: “That 
his work, ‘Events of my Life, &c.’ was writ- 
ten by him in a disposition of mind, which, 

erg on insanity, rendered it impossible 
for him to take a true and correct view of 
things. That by circumstances, and the in- 
fluence of those around him, he was compel- 
led to make assertions, which upon calm con- 
sideration, he finds himself obliged to retract 
48 opinions not his own, but forced upon him 
against his conviction. That this is particu- 
larly applicable to a]] those es, in which 
he rejected the method formerly established 
and publicly advocated by him, as being un- 
tenable, and not founded upsn his own views. 


*Mr. Nabholz, director of the Teachers’ Seminary at 
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That he intends availing himself of the first 
opportunity of making a public delaration to 
this effect ; but, if he should die before having 
done it, he begs of his friend to do it in his 
name, stating himself to have been expressiy 
— and commissioned by him so to 
do.”’* 

It was in these years of alienation from his 
earlier friends, and from the cause in whose 
service they had joined him, that Pestalozzi 
undertook a new edition of his works. The 
arrangements which Schmid made with the 
publisher, authorized Pestalozzi to collect 
subscriptions on his own account, which he 
intended to convert into a public fund for the 
establishment of an orphan asylum accordi 
to his original plan ; and the satisfaction whic 
this circumstance afforded him, at a time 
when he was almost destitute of pecuni 
resources, contributed not a little to the as- 
cendency which Schmid acquired over his 
mind. In reality, however, nones«of the ob- 
jects contemplated by this undertaking were 
attained ; the sums which the liberality of the 
public placed, from implicit confidence in 
Pestalozzi’s name, into the hands of his un- 
faithful steward, vanished like gold in the 
furnace of an alchymist; while the invaluable 
productions of his better days, calculated to 
become the lasting monuments of his glory, 
were not only re-edited with great negligence, 
but in many parts intentionally mutilated, and 
disfigured by being made vehicles of personal 
insinuations. Meanwhile the institution, which 
had once been a model of domestic union and 
Christian fellowship, had become the scene 
of every disorder and corruption, and was 
crushed, atlast, by the moral indignation of the 
public, and the weight of its pecuniary debt. 
Thus did Pestalozzi see himself, at the 
age of eighty years, overwhelmed with dis- 
appointments and mortifications bitterer than 
any he had ever before experienced. Sepa- 
rated almost irrevocably, by a ten years’ 
alienation and virulent contention before the 
public, from those with whose names eve 
happy association of his mind was connected ; 
riveted by the force of habit, the ties of blood,t 
and the difficulties of his position, to a man 
whom, however prejudiced he might at one 
time have been in his favour, his soul began at 
last to loathe and abhor; in open opposition to 
the cause, whose instrument he was called to 
be, and in whose service he had spent a life of 
troubles; he was an object of scorn to his 
enemies, of pity to his friends, and of just 
condemnation to the advocates of his own 
principles. Under these circumstances it was 
a blessing for him to be removed from this 
scene of sorrow. He died on the 17th of Fe- 


* The document from which the above extract is taken, 
was inseried at the time in several pnblic journa's of 
Switzerland and Germany, and 4 manuscript copy of it 
was sentto the writer of this memoir. i 

+t Schmid had taken care to render the tie which 
linked him to Pestalozzi indissoluble, as far as in him 





arau, a man whose well known integrit 
we vrity fully merited 
the confidence placed in him by Pestalozzi. 


lay, by a marriage between his sister and Pestaiozzi's 
grandson. 
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bruary, 1827, at Brogg, in the canton of 
Basel, and his mortal remains were after- 
wards deposited in the ground which owed 
its fertility to the vigorous exertions of his 
ripening manhood. Peace be with his ashes! 


. CHAPTER VIII. 
Person and Character— Testimonies of 
Friendship, 

PrsTaLozzi was naturally endowed with ex- 

i powers of body and mind. By 
the moral struggles which he sustained, his 
health was occasionally impaired, but his 
iron constitution could not be undermined 
by transient fits of nervousness, which had 
their origin more in the too free indulgence 
of his strong and acute feelings, than in any 
defect of his physical organization. His sta- 
ture was short, and by a tendency of the head 
to sink in between the shoulders, his deport- 
ment even in his younger years, uncomely. 
His eye beaming with benevolence and hon- 
est confidence, soon dispelled any unpleasant 
impressions which the ruggedness of his ap- 
pearance was calculated to produce; while 
his wrinkled countenance, which attested in 
every feature the existence of a soul, to whom 
life been more than a thoughtless game, 
commanded, with irresistible power, that re- 
verence which his figure could never have 
imposed. His entire neglect of his person 
and dress increased the natural disadvantages 
of his exterior, and a characteristic anecdote 
which has been preserved, shows how much 
of what is commonly most noticed among 
mankind, the divine credential on his brow 
caused his admirers to forget. Mrs. Pesta- 
lozzi was in company with some other ladies 
enjoying the promenades of a watering place, 
to which she had repaired for the summer 
months, when her husband, who came tra- 
bisa | on foot, to pay her a visit, was per- 
ceived at a distance by one of the company ; 
and the singularity and unattractiveness of| 
his apenas having affected the sensibili- 
ties of his fair beholder, to whom he was per- 
sonally quite unknown, she exclaimed, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Pestalozzi; “Ah! je vous en 
prie, Madame, regardez donc, quel monstre !”’ 
—* C'est mon mari, Madame ;” was Mrs. 
Pestalozzi’s proud reply. 

In his diet, Pestalozzi was a pattern of 
simplicity and moderation; he took little 
sleep, and often the greater part of 
the night in writing or dictating; mostly in 
a reclining posture, so as to afford rest and 
ease to his body, while his active mind re- 
fused to abandon itself to the arms of slumber. 
During the day he took much exercise in the 
open air, a practice which he continued to 
the most advanced period of his life. In the 
distribution of his time and his general habits, 
he was not only irregular from indulgence, 
but positively impatient of all order and sys- 
tem. Matters of business he treated, or rather 





neglected, with the utmost indifference ; and 
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if he ever learned the value of money, or ap- 
preciated the means of acquiring it, it was 
only because the want of it had impeded him 
repeatedly in the pursuit of the objects dear- 
est to his heart. 

His temper was cheerful; his wit ready 
and pointed, but without sting. His conver. 
sation was at all times animated, but most so 
when he entered into explanations of his views; 
his lively gesticulation was then called in to 
assist his utterance, especially when he spoke 
French, which not being familiar to him, he 
was constantly tormented by a vague consci- 
ousness of the inadequacy of his expressions 
to the ideas which he had in his mind. Such 
was the affability of his manner that it was 
impossible long to feel a stranger in his pre- 
sence, while the native dignity diffused over 
his whole being, kept even the indiscreet at 
a repectful distance. 

He was an affectionate husband and a kind 
father. ‘ The privations to which his enter- 
prising spirit, and his unbusiness-like habits 
exposed his family, cost him many a pang; 
and much of the gloom and bitterness which 
assailed him at different periods, and especi- 
ally towards the close of his life, is to be at- 
tributed to the struggle of his domestic affec- 
tions against the generous disinterestedness of 
his gabtic character. His wedded life, al- 
though not one of uninterrupted felicity, was 
one of love persevering to the end; and the 
monument erected over the grave of Mrs. 
Pestalozzi, under the shade of two fine wal- 
nut trees inhis garden, became the favourite 
spot of his lonely musings, when he could 
no longer share with her his secret joys and 
sorrows. He was less happy as a father; 
confirming by his example an observation fre- 
quently made, that men eminently success- 
ful in the education of youth generally, are 
not always so in that of their own offspring. 
His son, to whom it seemed injurious rather 
than beneficial to be descended from such a 
father, died little regretted at an early age; 
and his grandson, who was educated in the 
establishment, and afterwards apprenticed to 


a tanner, as the calling most suitable to his | 


taste and abilities, reduced the hopes which 
Pestalozzi might have entertained of his pos 
terity, to the uncertain prospect of what would, 
under such inauspicious circumstances, be- 
come ofa little infant boy, the fruit of the grand- 
son’s marriage with Schmid’s sister. But 
Pestalozzi had already learned, under so ma- 
ny different forms, the bitter lesson, that the 
dearest objects of our wishes are often those 
which are refused us by Providence, that it 
sufficed him to play away, in childish games 
with the little babe, the weary hours of his 
latter days. 

The relation in which Pestalozzi’s charac- 
ter was most fully developed, and appears to 
cro gevepre advantage, is that in which he 
stood, in the most flourishing times of the 1 
stitution at Yverdon, to the whole family 4 
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their adoptive father, and to his earliest dis-;certainty, disappointment, difficulty, and dan- 


ciples as their paternal friend. ‘The highest} ger! 
romance of friendship, to which a poet’s ima-|me. 


This is what Niederer has done for 
For my sake he has left the chureh 


ination ever gave birth was realized in his|/over which he presided, an active, happy, and 
intercourse with Niederer and with Miss| greatly esteemed pastor of his flock; he has 
Kasthofer, afterwards Mrs. Niederer, not by| joined me, and embraced my poverty and my 


the indulgence of an idle and fantastic senti- 
mentality, but by the enjoyment of that genu- 
ine intimacy, which results from union in a 
higher bond. This, however, isa point on which 
no pencan do him more justice than his own. 
When Miss Kasthofer had come to the de- 
termination of devoting her energies to the in- 
teresting task of applying her views and prin- 
ciples to the education of her sex,* Pestalozzi 
wrote to her, after an interview on the sub- 
ject, with all the enthusiastic warmth of his 
feelings: 

“Thou saidst to me ‘ My father !’ and thou 

vest me the privilege to say, to thee ‘ My 
Sraghter ” My soul delights in that name, 
and delights still more in the thought of con- 
tributing to the happiness of thy life. Werel 
confined within the limits of my earthly days, 
I should have doubts and fears lest that delight 
should never fall to my lot. But the look of 


beyond those limits. It is in my disciples, it 
is inmy cause, that I live indeed; and I am 
sure, as I am of my own existence, that my 
calling will be thine, and those that are unit- 
ed with me, though at present they know it 
not, nor perceive it, will be united with thee 
also. And in the days when I shall rest in 
slumber, separated from the world, in the arms 
of death, thou wilt delight in the remem- 
brance of me, and find bliss in the labours of 
a cause which already fills thy soul with rap- 
ture, which has gained me from thy lips the 
paternal name, hanks, ceaseless thanks, be 
to thee for that endearing title; mayest thou 
receive from me, with equal delight, the 
name of daughter! The influence which thou 
canst and wilt exercise upon the work of my 
life, by those pure and lofty gifts wherewith 
God has adorned thee, shall be to me, on m 
death-bed, a source of consolation and confi- 
dent hope for my cause, even as the influence 
of the noblest and best of my sons.” 


To this almost feminine effusion, the man] 
tone in which he represents his relation wi 
Niederer forms a fine contrast: 


“Niederer has indeed peculiarities, which, 
being directly, opposed to mine, I find it some- 
times difficult to endure. But his friendship 
is beyond all that I have ever experienced, or 
even dreamed. What more can a man do for 
his friend, than for his sake to abandon a well- 
secured, tranquil, and satisfactory existence, 
and to place himself in a position full of un- 


* The results of her experience, during long-continued 
successful labours in that cause, were embodied by her,'a 
few years ago, in a work published at Berlin, under the 
title: Blicke in das Wesen der ‘ceiblichen Erziehung ;” of 
which some extracts may be found in the “ Christian Mo- 
nitor, and Family Friend.” 





embarrassments, at a time when my cause 
was not yet matured in myself, and when I 
was almost entirely destitute of external as- 
sistance for its further pursuit. At that period 
he was the only man, who had a claim to li- 
terary education, that stood by my side, and 
exposed himself to all the dangers which his 
participation in my undertaking necessarily 
involved. His friendship, above all personal 
interests, is devoted to the object of my life, 
that object, respecting whieh I have, during 
the course of my career, so often found my- 
self without any one to befriend me. The 
generality of my friends were only interested 
inmy personal welfare ; their assistance was too 
often proffered as oil poured into my wounds ; 
it never oecurred to them to support the ener- 
gies of a man in the prime of his strength, un- 
der the discouragements of an arduous under- 
taking. Their life had little in common with 
mine. They afforded me happy hoursof friend- 
ship, such as I shall never enjoy with Niede- 
rer, but they were hours of merely personal 
a I shall never forget them, nor 
shall I ever be ungrateful to those, who have 
laid me under so many personal obligations. 
But the debt I owe to Niederer is altogether 
of a different kind. Our personal characters 
are most dissimilar. I might almost say he 
falls short, in this respect, even of the commen 
sympathies of men dwelling near one another. 
But his friendship is in his whole life; in his 
persevering efforts in the service of my cause; 
in the constant struggle which he sustains 
against himself, in order to fit himself more 
and more for its service; even his opposition to 
me, whenever he finds my personal wishes or 
inclinations at variance with my purposes, 
proves the noble, pure, and uncommon char- 
acter of his friendship. He struggles hard 
only because he loves much,” 


The following letter, written on the wed- 
ding-day of these his two “ first children,” is 
still more characteristic: 

“ My friends, joined together from this day 
for evermore ; and if it please God, for ever 
united with me! 

“On this your wedding-day let not one 
thought be found in my soul that might cast 
the shadow of a cloud over the bright heaven 
of your sweetest and holiest hour. Let me 
think of you all the day; let me remember 
what I ought to be, and what I ought to do, 
that you may be happy with me till the day of 
my death; oh, and let me fancy all that you 
can and will be, to make me happy with you 
to my last hour. O Niederer, O my dear 
Kasthofer, let us not abandon ourselves blindly 
to our fate, but let us unite and conquer 
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whatever of wrong and evil may come in our 
way! Let us join hand in hand for this pur- 
pose; but let us not expect from each other 
such assistance as it is not severally in our 
power to give. God has given to every distin- 
guished individual a peculiar nature, within 
the limits of which he is to seek after perfec- 
tion, but beyond which he cannot take one 
step, except to his own great hurt. Niederer, 
thy sphere is great, it is sublime; acknow- 
ledge its limits, and never outstep them ; and 
I too will acknowledge the extent of my 
sphere, and endeavour, by keeping within its 
limits, to preserve my union with thee. And 
thou, generous soul, who celebratest this day 
the holy festival of thy destination, intercede 
thou between us with thy meek and lofty 
spirit, if either of us should offend or wro 
his brother; let thy gentleness 2 pte us, if) 
the delusion ofany phantom should obscure to 
our minds that eternal truth in which our 
hearts are knit together, if misunderstandings 
should unfit us for the great and sacred object 
of our union, Dear, dear Niederer, let us 
have faith and hope, let us exert ourselves in 
our career to the best of our power, and leave 
all care for the success of our labours to him 
who will bring forth their fruitsin due season ; 
tohim who guides the destinies ofall mankind, 
and who forsakes not one of those that put 
their trust in him. O my dear friends, may 
the blessing of this your solemn day become 
a rich source of blessings to our work, to our 
institution; may it be the means of gee Are 
the victory over all the obstacles, by which 
the great end of our lives is obstructed. 

Receive the blessings of my everlasting 
love to you. May you soon return, the bless- 
ed of the Lord, and my joyful and loving 
children, into the arms of your father, who is 
old and weak, but whose love is persevering 
even unto death!” 





CHAPTER IX. 


Pestalozzi, the Father and Priest of his 
House—A Christmas-eve Discourse. 


Tue spirit in which Pestalozzi presided over 
his house cannot be better described than by 
his own words, in the discourses which he 
addressed to the whole family every Christ- 
mas-eve and New-Year’s day. One of these, 
delivered on Christmas-eve, 1810, will not 
be read without interest, as it is not only 
a faithful expression of the tone which he 
maintained in his establishment, but affords, 
at the same time, a pleasing picture of that 
peculiarity of continental custom, by which 
Christmas-eve and New-Year’s day are con- 
secrated as the two great tamily festivals, 

“Children, sons and daughters of thishouse, 
—= ye matured men, my friends and breth- 

n! 


“What is there in this day that calls for 
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hour has ever been an hour of gladness! Is 
its joy, peradventure, worn out with age, and 
do we possess no more than the dregs and 
forms of its sacred solemnity! If so, 1 would 
rather not partake in it; 1 would not rejoice, 
but mourn, in this hour of ancient joy. And 
Task: That ancient joy, what was it? And] 
look around me, to see what it is now. | 
have heard of the ancients, and I have partly 
seen it in my own days, that Christmas-eve 
was a night on the earth above all earthly 
nights. Its shades were brighter than the 
noonday of highest earthly joy. The anni- 
versaries of national emancipation from the 
thraldom of tyranny were not to be compared 
to that heavenly night, the night of heavenly 
rejoicing. Through the holy silence of its 
service resounded the words: “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, and unto 
men purity of heart.’ It wasas if the angels 
were again gathering together over the heads 
of men in that hour, praising God that a 
Saviour was born unto the world. Oh! in 
those days, Christmas-eve was indeed a holy 
night, whose joys uo words can describe, its 
bliss no tongue declare. The earth was 
changed into a heaven every such night. 
God in the highest was glorified, on earth 
there was peace, and gladness among the 
children of men. It was a joy flowing from 
the innermost sanctuary of the heart, nota 
joy of human affection. The joys of human 

ection are tied to place and outward cir- 
cumstances; they are individual joys. But 
the joy of our ancient Christmas-eve was a 
universal joy, it was the common joy of hu- 
mankind; for it was nota human, buta divine 
rejoicing. 

“Friends and brethren, and ye, my chil- 
dren; O that I could lead you back to Chris- 
tendom of old, and show you the solemnity of 
this hour in the days of simplicity and faith, 
when half the world was ready to suffer death 
for the faith in Christ Jesus! 

“ My friendsand brethren! Oh that I could 
show you the joys of Christmas-eve in the 
mirror of those days! The Christian stood at 
this hour in the midst of his brethren, his 
heart filled with the Holy Ghost, and his hand 
with earthly gifts. Thus stood the mother 
among her children, the master among his 
workmen, the landlord among his tenants. 
Thus assembled the congregation before its 
pastor; thus the rich entered the cottage of 
the poor. This was the hour in which ene- 
mies offered each other the hand of reconcilia- 
tion, in which the heavily laden sinner knelt 
down, praying in tears for the pardon of his 
transgressions, and rejoicing in his heart that 
a Saviour was born to take away sin. 

This hour of heavenly joy was an hour of 
sanctification; the earth was a heaven-like 
earth, and, though the dwelling-place of mor- 
tal man, breathed the breath of immortality. 
Death and sorrow seemed to have departed 
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lightened the burdens of the poor, and eased 


the of the wretched. Prisoners, who 
had long been shut out from the light of day, 
were liberated on that night, and returned as 
if Jed by an angel of God, to their desolate 


’ homes, to their wives and children, who were 


kneeling, weeping, and praying for their de- 
liverance; for the heart of the judge had 
softened itself in the joy, that to him tooa 
Saviour was born, and it had grown milder 
towards his fellow man, his enemy, and his 
captive. Even the criminal under sentence 
of death, whom no human power could rescue 
from hisfate, was more kindly treated ; words of 

e, words of life everlasting, instilled com- 
fort into his trembling nerves. He felt not 
merely his guilt and misery; he felt the 
pardon of iniquity, and when his hour drew 
near, he went to meet his end with manly 
composure. Many thousands entangled in 
debt by the necessity or the weakness of life, 


a and persecuted by the arms of the law with 


merciless rigor, obtained in this sacred inter- 


> val remission of their debts from the more 


- God ismade manifest in the Christchild* under| bonds of human sel 


generous feelings of their creditors, who, in 
the joy of having a Redeemer born to them, 
became themselves the redeemers of unfortu- 
nate debtors. 

“Oh, what a night was Christmas-eve to 
ancient Christendom! O that I could describe 
its blessings, and your hearts would be moved 
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Christ, and in the hour of his birth. Bring 
back unto us those times, when at this hour 
the hearts of men were filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and their hands with gifts of brotherly 
love. O heavenly I'ather, thou wilt bring 
them back if we seek for them. And, as one 
of old asked Jesus Christ: ‘Lord what must I 
do to be saved?’ even so let us ask: ‘Lord, 
what must we do, that Christmas-eve may 
bring unto us those blessings which it brought 
to the Christian world in its better days? what 
must we do that the joy of Christmas may be 
an universal joy to our hoyse, as it was in the 
days of old to all mankind?’ 

“It is by answering this question, my 
friends and brethren, that I will endc. vour to 
edify you in the solemn moments of this festi- 
val, sosacred to the Christian’s heart. 

“My friends, my brethren! the joy of 
Christmas was to our fathers an universal joy, 
the common joy of humankind, because it 
was the joy of holy and heavenly love. In 
like manner in our house, the joy of Christ- 
mas will become a universal joy only if it be- 
come among us a joy of holy and heavenly 
love. The fellowship of love is the only true 
source of fellowship in rejoicing; its divine 
power alone can break the bonds by which 
Joy is restrained in the human breast. In the 
absence of that love, our joy is only the joy 
of individuals in single objects, in whose ex- 


to seek God’s Holy Spirit, and your hands|citement selfishness is enthroned. The troop 


would tremblingly give and receive human 
gifts sanctified by the solemnity of this hour ; 


of the joyful is separated from the multitude 
of the mournful; and the latter are left to 


for you would remember, that in this hour was| their fate without one feeling of sympathy, 


born unto you Christ the Saviour, and you 
would rejoice in him with a holy joy. 
“Q that Christ Jesus would now appear 


while the former, full of envy and anxiety, are 
jealously guarding the sources of their joy, 
lest any of those that are rejoicing with them 


to us in spirit! that we might all be like unto] should divert its streams into their own chan- 
our children, to whom the invisible love of|nels. Such is the joy which, fettered by the 


the form of an innocent babe, like unto them 


~ in appearance, but descending from heaven i L 
with pleasant gifts. Oh that the joy of this fellowship of love is wanting, the fellowship 


hour, wherewith we rejoice over the birth of| of joy is precluded. 
ma 


our Saviour, could enable us to see in spirit 


hness, is unable to rise 
into a holy and divine feeling. 
“ My friends and brethren! wherever the 


If, then, we desire . to 
e Christmas-eve a festival to our hearts, 


the divine love of Christ Jesus, giving himself|as it was to the hearts of our fathers, the fel- 


up to death to be a ransom for us. 
joice in the hour in which he was made flesh, 


t us re-| lowship of love must first be’established and se- 


cured among us. But this is wanting wherever 


in the hour in which he brought into the] there is not the mind of Jesus Christ and the 
| world the —_ ift of his death to be deposit-| power of his Spirit. 


ed on the altar of divine love. 


From this hour 


“My friends and brethren! unless that 


was he the Lord’s High Priest, the victim for|mind and that power be in the midst of us, 


our sins. 


our house will prove to be built on sand. In 


“My friends, my brethren, and sisters! let| vain shall we seek for the fellowship of joy, if 
us pray: ‘Bring back, O Lord, bring back un-| We have not that of love. 


to the world those happy days, when mankind 


“ My friends and brethren! if there be no 


were truly rejoicing in their Saviour Jesus| other but human and temporal ties to bind us, 


we are inwardly divided already, and our ex- 


* Christmas-eve is abroad as here, the time when ternal union will and must be broken up, a8 @ 


children receive gifts of every kind from their parents,|Spider’s web by the strong wings of a wasp, 
godfathers, &c.; but instead of ‘Christmas boxes,’ they| or by a gush of wind. 


are “Christmas trees," young fir-stems, lighted up with 
little wax-tapers, on the twigs of which all the gliitering 


“My friends and brethren! it is no small 


gifls are hung. The preparatioa of the “Christmastree” | thing for men to be united for a holy purpose. 
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purpose, and that the work of their hands ajso 
may be holy. But it is far more common for 
men to corrupt than to sanctify themselves by 
their union. 

“ My friends and brethren! let us not over- 
look the dangers of every union between man 
and man. Wherever men unite in their hu- 
man capacities, their union will not lead to 
their purification or sanctification. It is only 
where a divine life forms the tie of union, that 
man by his union with other men can become 
purified and sanctified; but the union in the 
tie of a divine life is only possible by the fel- 
lowship of the mind of Christ and the com- 
munion of his Holy Spirit. Wheeverhas not 
the mir..! of Christ, nor his Spirit, will not be 
ennobled by any union with man. Let us not 
be blind, therefore, my brethren, to the dan- 
gers of our union. They are great, very 
great. Itis the work of thy mercy, O Lord, 
that they have not ensnared us already. For 
how variously has in our union the human 
nature of the one attached itself to the human 
nature of the other! how manifold has been 
among us the fellowship of weakness! Have 
we not endeavoured each of us to make the 
weakness of others a cloak wherewith to 
cover his own. Oh, how little has the success 
of our undertaking effected towards raising 
us to a higher state, and strengthening in us 
the power of divine grace! How often have 
we rejoiced with a merely human joy, un- 
sanctified by the divine Spirit, in that outward 
success which became the more illusory as 
we took a merely human view of it! O Lord, 
how little have we been strengthened, and 
how much have we been enfeebled, by our 
prosperity. My friends and brethren! let us 
not conceal this matter from ourselves; the 
history of our union is nothing else than the 
history of the merciful dealings of divine 
grace, with the weaknessof men united to- 
gether for a holy purpose. We have pursued 
this purpose after the fashion of men, but the 
Lord has blessed our labours with the blessin 
of heaven. Of that blessing we have prov 
ourselves unworthy, for in the midst of his 
loving kindness towards us, our weaknesses 
not only remained the same, but they were 
often increased. 

“ My friends and brethren! the days of our 
prosperity have not, as they ought to have 
done, prepared and strengthened us for the 
days of adversity ; and yet adversity must ne- 
cessarily come upon us, least we should be 
subdued. by our human weaknesses, which are 
in open conflict with the divine purpose of our 
union, My friends and brethren! are we to 
give way to those weaknesses of our human 
nature, and sce our house stride on towards 
dissolution; or shall we, by elevating our- 
selves above them, save our work from des- 
truction? 

“ My friends and brethren! is the coming 
Christmas to be to us a day of deep mourning, 
ora joyful day of triumph, to celebrate our 
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conquests over ourselves and our infirmities? 
The decisive moment iscome. We must no 
longer rely upon outward prosperity for the 
success of our undertaking; for there is no 
prosperity that can now become really con- 
ducive to its progress; nothing but righteous. 
ness can any longer advance the object of our 
union. You are left, my friends, almost with- 
outa leader. My strength is gone. I am no 
longer an example for you of what you ought 
to be day by day, as members of our family. 
Your task is an important one. You are to 
educate yourselves as well as the children en- 
trusted to our care: You are to resist the 
world and its vain works, and yet you are to 
satisfy men who have grown greyheaded in 
its vanities. You are to pave a new road 
through impervious tracts, and to walk on it 
asif it had been paved long ago. You are to 
act the parts of youths in your development, 
and that of men in your position to the 
world, 

“ My friends! our meeting together was on 
a less high, it was on a human ground; nor 
has our temporal connexion raised us to such 
an elevation; and yet it is indispensable for 
the attainment of our end, that we should rise 
to that point. 

“Oh my friends, my brethren! in whata 
sublime light does this purpose present itself 
tomy view. O that it were possible for me 
to present it to you in the like manner as | 
did the Christmas joy of our forefathers. The 
purpose of our union is not founded upon our 
human nature, but upon the divine spark im- 
planted within it; it is on this account that it 
embraces the whole of humankind; it is a 
universal purpose, because it addresses itself 
to that divine seed which God has universally 
deposited in the hearts of men. Our means 


likewise are not derived from our human 


nature ; they emanate from a divine life with- 
in us. So far only as we are alive to that 
purpose in its divine character, so far as it is 
unfolded in us by divine means, so far only 
has it in us @ real foundation; and it is so far 
only, that the attainment of it can become to 
us a source of universal peace and tranquilli- 
ty. 

“ My friends and brethren! if that be want- 
ing among us, our union for the purpose of 
education is no more thana vain dream ; from 
which when we wake, we shall find our eyes 
filled with tears. 

“ My friends and brethren! if we be united 
by no better tie than that which binds men 
together in the vanity of their common pur- 
suits, our union will share the fate of all vain 
human associations. The fetters of this vain 
world will then keep our union in an unholy 
bondage, and we shall sink, as man always 
does in union with man, except he be raised 
above the degrading influence of apy hu- 
man relationship by sanctification in a divine 
bond. Mean sel ess will then preside 
among us, as it presidesevery where in human 
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society, and it will cause our union to perish 
in itself, like a house thrown on a heap by an 
earthquake, in the same manner as it has 
ruined before thousands of human associations, 
Fix your view upon this prospect, my friends ; 
do not turn your eyes from this picture. How 
should we feel if all this should be fulfilled in 
us’ Oh! do not turn away your eyes from 
this picture of truth. If ever we should be 
overcome by our own weakness, and obliged 
to separate; if any of us should forsake the 
common cause and look to their private inter- 
ests, some in the apparent calmness and satis- 
faction of selfishness, and some in the selfish 
sorrow of weakness; if we should part from 
each other; if those that are strong among 
us should abandon the weak ones to their 
fate; if any of us should become intoxicated 
with the narcotic of vain glory, or should en- 
deayour for the sake of contemptible gain to 
obtain for themselves the credit due to all. 
My friends and brethren! is it pos- 
sible for you to place this picture of dissolu- 
tion, degradation, and ruin, before your eyes, 
and not to feela sacred determination kindled 
in your bosom, to do all inyour power to avert 
the day of such a calamity! 
“It is impossible, my friends, my brethren, 


3 that you can be indifferent to that prospect :] 
) you will, I know you will, be elevated and 


“= Ea arenetem tani) ornare ean tte in 


united. Oh! let us deliver ourselves and our 
cause from danger, by elevation and unity of 
spirit. Can we do otherwise? Could we have 
cherished for years the idea of raising the 
condition of the people by a better education, 
and now allow it to sink into oblivion? Is it 
possible for us to forget those sacred hours in 
which our hearts were filled with pious en- 
thusiasm at the recollection of our great pur- 
pose; those hours in which, separated from 
the world, and firmly united among ourselves, 
we acknowledged each other as devoted in- 
struments of that purpose, and gave each other 
the solemn promise, which also we have 
openly declared before men, that we would 
consecrate ourselves to the holy cause for 
which we are called, and assist each other in 
its pursuit, until every one of us should have 
obtained strength and ability to pursue it by 
himself, independently of any farther assis- 
tance? Who that has for a moment felt in his 
bosom the spirit of our union, could consent to 
abandon the least among us that is truly at- 
tached to our cause, instead of lending him a 
helping hand, and leading him to become a 
mature instrument for the common purpose. 
Is it possible to see our blooming youth, whom 
none can equal in cheerfulness, in native wit, 
in intelligence and practical acquirements, in 
physical power and agility, whose whole edu- 
cation is so evidently superior to that com- 
monly imparted, wer not to mourn at the 
thought that our union should ever be dis- 
solved? Is it possible to view the improve- 
ments produced in the method of instruction, 





by rendering it conformable to the nature of 
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the human mind, and to be indifferent to the 
idea that the experiment, out of which these 
improvements arose, should be interrupted? 
No, itis impossible. I know you, and though 
I may have to complain of much frailty among 
you, yet I am sure, that many of you would 
rather die, than suffer the blessed fruits of our 
union to be arrested in their growth by your 
failin 

“No, no! my brethren! let the voice of 
union be raised among us with a shout in the 
solemn hour of this festival: the voice of that 
union which has raised us to the privilege of 
becoming the servants of our brethren. Let 
us be faithful to that union, let us not depart 
from the path prescribed to us by the love of 
mankind. Let our object be now and for ever, 
to consecrate ourselves to our holy calling, 
and to remain faithful to each other in co- 
operating for the attamment of our great pur- 
pose; to remain faithful to the beloved children 
who grow up in the midst of us, in the flower 
of youth; to remain faithful to truth and love 
in all the means that we adopt; and in the 
whole sphere of our exertions to preserve pu- 
rity of heart. 

“ My friends and brethren! let this day, con- 
secrated to the remembrance of a Saviour’s 
birth, be the day of a holy renovation of our 
union! let it be the day of a holy renovation 
of ourselves for the purposes of our calling! 
let the joy that Jesus Christcame in the flesh, 
be one with the joy that we are united in his 
service; let our joy be the joy of faith and 
love in Him! Let the sacred, the divine 
character of our calling, raise us far above 
ourselves, and above the dangers of human 
weakness, which exist in our union as in the 
union of all our brethren. Let us be sincere 
with ourselves, let us not deceive ourselves 
by the vain jingle of words, let us not conta- 
minate the holy night of our Lord by the de- 
lusion of selfishness! Whoever seeks in our 
union to serve himself only, let him depart 
from us! Whoever makes our union a scene 
for the freer indulgence of his weakness, let 
him depart from us! Whoever feels that in 
our union he grows more frail and faulty than 
he would have allowed himself to become 
elsewhere, let him depart from us! 

“We are brought together by chance; it 
could not be otherwise; but let not chance 
keep us together like fishes caught in a net, 
who must all perish together. No, no! the 
hour is come to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. The hour is come, when our union 
must cease to afford food for the wicked. It 
is enough! It is enough! The goodness of 
God has given to each of us a time of grace 
and long suffering. For those who have abus- 
ed that time, it is now at an end, it must be 
atan end! Whoever does not serve the holy 
purpose of our union, whoever disturbs it by 
his presence, let him depart from us! 

“My brethren! The ties of chance must 
this day be broken! No other tie can hence- 
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forth be suffered to exist among us than that 
of love and righteousness. Let us part rather 
than perish! We must either part and follow 
every one his own appointed way, or else we 
must stand together this day, before God and 
men, with one heart and one soul! resolved 
to follow our common calling. Such is our 
duty this day! : 

“ My friends, my brethren! let us be faith- 
ful to that calling; let us cheerfully run our 
race together! 1 am the weakest among you, 
but I am ready to — any sacrifice that 
may be required of me for the attainment of 
our holy purpose. 

“ My friends and brethren! be you also 
ready to bring those sacrifices which will be 
required of you! They will not be small. It 
is no small matter to put one’s hand to the 
work of educating mankind ; to stand forward 
among men, and to say: ‘Come to us and see 
the great thing which we propose to do for 
improving the education of the human race, 
for benefiting the world, and securing the 
welfare of our species.’ 

“ My friends and brethren! This is the 
view which has been taken of the object of 
our union, and we ourselves have represented 
it nearly in the same light. J'eeling the cor- 
rupt state into which education has fallen, 
and suffering under its mistakes, the world 
has awarded confidence to the language of 
my enthusiasm, and has crowned us with 
laurel, when we had hardly began to search 
after the means by which a beautiful dream 
might be realized. I was myself under a 

t mistake. I thought the way to my end 
much shorter than it actually is; while the 
incense with which we were perfumed, as 
well as the unexpected success of some un- 
ripe experiments, confirmed us in that mis- 
take, and had a prejudicial influence on our 
union and our institution. ‘The seeds of cor- 
ruption began to unfold themselves among us. 

e contradicted one another with our unripe 
opinions in dogmatical arrogance, and ills be- 
gan to spring up in our house, which, when the 
fashion of praising us had grown old, afforded 
the world an opportunity of abusing us, like- 
wise as a matter of fashion. Our time of| 
trial is come, but it is better for us than the 
hour of vain praise. Let us not deceive our- 
selves. The voice of censure is becoming 
severe against us, and times of trouble are at 
hand. My poor house! thy lovers are be- 
come thy accusers, and knoW thou that the 
accusations of lovers are severe, and that 
their blame will become a testimony against 
thee in the mouth of thy enemies. My poor 
house! thou art grown up as a beautiful 
flower of the field; the gardeners envy thy 
beauty, because it shakes the faith of the 
world in their hot-houses, and verily they 
will take vengeance upon thee! 

“My friends, my brethren! despise not this 
time of tribulation! Our gold will be puri- 
fied, and the heat of the refiner’s fire will 
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bring the dross to the surface! The worl 
will for a while see nothing but dross, ang 
will lose for a time all faith in the gold, 
which is underneath the drossy bubbles. 

“ My friends, my brethren! let not this of 
fend you, but rejoice rather that your dross 
shall be separated from the gold of our holy 
cause. If the dross be permitted to swim on 
the surface, and all that is good and valuable 
among us be hidden from the eyes of the 
world, which cannot see beyond the surface, 
rejoice ye! The hour of purifying will pass 
over; the vain dross of our labours will be 
thrown away, and be lost like the chaff in the 
fire, but that which is purified will remain, 
Think on this, pass it not over lightly! Ask 
yourselves: * What then will remain ! much, 
very much, of what we consider as gold, is 
now boiling up with the dross. But be ye not 
ofiended. The gold of our cause is not to be 
found in our outward labours, in our outward 
success; it is within you; there you must 
seck it, there you shall find, there you 
must value it. Our cause can have no value 
to us, except that which we possess in our- 
selves; and that value is great, it cannot be 
little, nor must we allow ourselves to lose it 
in the unstable estimation formed of our ex- 
ternal undertaking, like a diamond in a heap 
of sand. No! the intrinsic value of our cause 
is great. It requires an uncommon elevation 
of heart, singleness of sight, absolute sub- 
mission to the guidance of Providence, inde- 
fatigable exertion, undaunted courage, con- 
stant self-denial, the humility of love, and 
the strength of heroes. 

“ My friends, my brethren! let us not de- 
ceive ourselves, our aim is one which heroes 
only can hope to reach. Whence shall we 
get that heroic strength of which we stand in 
need ? 

“ My brethren! remember that the strength 
of the Lord is made perfect in weakness. 
The Saviour came into the world, lying in a 
manger, a helpless infant; and the glory of 
the only begotten of the Father was declared 
unto poor shepherds that kept watch over 
their flocks. 

“May the holy reminiscences of this day 
inspire us with a high and holy courage for 
our work. My brethren! if we are able to 
celebrate this festiva] in the spirit of our no- 
ble-hearted ancestors, in the spirit of genuine 
Christians, then are we capable likewise of 
accomplishing our work. The Lord Jesus 
has said: ‘If you have faith as a grain 0! 
mustard seed, you shal! say unto this moun- 
tain: Remove hence to yonder place! and tt 
shall remove.’ My friends, if ye have figth 
as a grain of mustard seed, though obstacles 
should lie in your way like mountains, whose 
feet are rooted in the depth of the earth, and 
whose tops reach unto heaven, ye shall say to 
them: Remove hence to yonder place! and 
they shall remove. My friends! if we cele- 
brate this holy festival in true faith, we shal! 
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> faith. His heart filled with the Bly 


~ the Christian stood at this hour in the midst 
~ ofhis brethren. The solemn hour of heavenly |can be established on a sure foundation. 





No. 1. 


in the same faith accomplish our task. Cast 


and his hands with gifts of human kindness, 


joy was an hour of sanctification to our spe- 
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childlike joy. We know, that except we be 


; back your looks upon the times of old, and|converted and become as little children, ex- 
~ see how this festival was celebrated by true|cept we be elevated to the simplicity of a 
Spirit,|childlike mind, we shall not enter into the 


kingdom of heaven, we shall not attain the 
fellowship of love, by which alone our house 
Be- 
loved children! it is for your sakes that we 


cies. ‘The earth was at this hour a heavenly|are united in one family; our house is your 


earth. The dwelling-place of mortal man 
was filled with the breadth of immortality. 
“If we celebrate this hour in the spirit of 
ancient Christendom, in the spirit of better 
days that are gone by, our hearts will be 
filled with the Holy Spirit, as well as our 
hands with earthly gifts. Thus shall every 
one of us stand in the midst of his brethren, 
in the cheerful circle of our children. With 
the hand of kindness will we seek their 
hands, and their eye shall find in ours the 
beam of love. Then will the joys of this day 
be to us heavenly joys, then shall we be sanc- 
tified in the rejoicing of this hour. ‘Then, 
my friends, my brethren, will our house be a 
heavenly house, and the dwelling-place of 
our weakness be filled with the breadth of 
immortality. 
“ My friends, my brethren! the fellowship 
of our joy will then be a fellowship of love, 
and our house will no longer be built on sand. 
Selfishness and sensual appetite will then no 
longer rule over our pleasures, nor embitter 
our sufferings. Our union will no longer be 
disturbed, for heartless indifference will be 
banished from among us, and whoever sins 
against love, will stand confounded before the 
image of offended and weeping love. ‘Then 
shall our union rest, not upon a human but 
upon a divine basis, and then it will and must 
become a source of blessing to all its mem- 
bers. The pangs of the suffering, the sorrows 
of the afflicted, and the burden of the op- 
pressed, will then disippear. I may then 
adopt with truth the language of internal 
tranquillity, and say: ‘I cast my burden upon 
thee, O Lord; thou wilt sustain me.” My 
friends, my brethren! our cause is secured, if 
ihe fellowship of love dwell among us. ~ Oh 
heavenly Father, grant Thou us the grace of 
fellowship in Thy Spirit! 
“All human fellowship disturb the hich 
fellowship of love, which is only to be found 


house, and for your sakes only is it our house. 
Live in our family in the simplicity of love, 
and trust in our faithfulness and our paternal 
affection towards you. Be ye children, be ye 
innocent children in the full sense of the 
word. Let this festival establish you in the 
holy strength of a childlike mind. Behold 
Christ Jesus, the Saviour of the world, be- 
hold him with the graces of holy childhood at 
the bosom of his mother; behold him in the 
manger with the sweet look of holy imno- 
cence. Remember him, how he grew, and 
waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, 
and how the grace of God was upon him; 
how he was subject unto his parents; how in 
fear and love towards them he increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with God 
and man; how, being yet a child, he sat in 
the temple in the midst of the wise men, and 
astonished all that heard him by his under- 
standing and answers; how grace and love 
never departed from him all his days; how 
he drew the souls of men towards him by the 
excellency of his life; how he took unto him 
little children, and declared their sweetness 
and simplicity to be the source of life ever- 
lasting in and with God; how his grace and 
love was made manifest in his sufferings and 
death, as the power of God tothe salvation of 
mankind ; how it forsook him not even in the 
last hour, that in the midst of its torments 
his lips instilled consolation into the soul of 
his mother. Oh, my children, may this so- 
lemn hour inspire you with that spirit of grace 
and love that was in Him, and may you be 
preserved in it all the days of your lives! 
We too, my children, stand in need of your 
‘\grace and love, to nourish and to strengthen 


\that he may grant us, and without which we 
cannot render you any service of love and 
riglteousness. 

““ Children, let the graces of childhood cle- 


in a divine fellowship, and of this none can vate our souls, and purify us of all contami- 


partake but those who have the mind of 
Christ Jesus, and follow after Him in the 
strength of His Spirit. 

“My friends, my brethren! let this holy 
night be consecrated by earnest prayer to 
God for the mind of Christ Jesus, and for the 
strength of his Spirit, that our house may be 
established, and the work of our calling ac- 
complished in the fellowship of love. 

“And you, my beloved children, who cele- 
brate this Christmas in the simplicity of your 
hearts, what shall I say to you! We wish 


nation of anger, and wrath, and hastiness in 
your education. May your love animate our 
hearts, and refresh our spirits, that we may 
not grow weary in the duties of our office. 
“Children, | must conclude: I will again 
speak to you ina little while. For the pre- 
sent let it suffice. Children, young men, men, 
friends and brethren, let our Christmas be 
unto us as a day of holiness! May God in 
heaven sanctify it unto us! Glory be to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, and meek- 
ness of heart among the children of men! 





to be partakers of your simplicitye of your 


Amen!” 


‘those paternal feelings, which we pray God. 
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CHAPTER X. of his pen which have reference to the politi- 


' : ; cal position and the moral state of the Swiss at 
P ——— as a writer—The reer ean different periods, the most remarkable are his 
= S “lin re * atherland—Figures 0} Swiss Journal,” which forms a prologue, and 
my Hpering-0oon. his “ ppeal to the purer and nobler Feelings 
As a writer Pestalozzi deserves no less|of his Countrymen,” which may be consider- 
than in other respects to be held in high esti-|ed as an epilogue, to the great drama; while 
mation; for, although it must be admitted that|his “ Fables,” or, as he called them, his “Fig- 
his style is rendered difficult by the vague-|ures to his Spelling-book,” give a painful but 
ness of his expression, and sometimes tedious|true picture of the degradation into which 
by repetition, yet there are few whose works,|human nature sinks when deriving its light 
labouring under similar disadvantages, have|from the fallacies of reason and putting its 
attained an equal degree of popularity, or been| trust in the violence of brute force. The ob- 
productive of a greater amount of good. His|ject of these writings was to draw the atten. 
writings will not, it is true, be perused by the| tion of the public to those deeper causes of the 
idle or the curious; but those who are alive| welfare or ruin of nations which are overlook- 
to the importance of the cause which he ad-|ed or underrated by “ the craft” of politicians, 
vocated, and the value of his practical exer-]and to point out the existence of a moral order 
tions while engaged in its service, wil! not be] of things, overruling in retributive justice the 
deterred by mere defects of form from follow-| shortsighted enactments of man. 
ing the track of so benevolent and enlightened ; ' 
py oes through the intricate and silitionns The Swiss Journal, published in weekly 
obscure paths on which he wandered, in the numbers, on a plan similar to that of the Spec- 
hope of enjoying the full noon-day of that|*#tor, the Examiner, the Rambler, &c., con- 
light, whose faint glimmers even, kindle in| *#!Ds essays, occasionally illustrated by anec- 
his heart the sacred flame of enthusiastic self-|40te, on the corruption of servants in great 
devotion. If we see a man during more than|ouses; on the -emptations which surround 
sixty years perseveringly en in the pur- females of the lower classes, and on the sever- 
snit of one great object, after repeated|'ty of the law against them, especially in ca- 
disappointments gathering each time new|S@ of infanticide, contrasted with the impuni- 
strength for renewed exertions, we can nei-|tY f their seducers; on the abuse of the law- 
ther = that his zeal springs from an inter- forms for defeating the ends of justice; on the 
nal source of truth and love, nor can we be|¥@nt of evenhanded justice between the rich 
indifferent to the changes which his feelings|®"4 the poor, the man of connexions and the 
and ideas must have undergone in the course|™@" without connexions ; on the oppression 
of so arduous a career. e shall not esteem |©Xercised in levying rents and tithes on church 
it a light favour to be admiiied behind the|Property; on the demoralizing effect of the 
scenes and to watch in the development of|%*™e laws in France before the revolution ; 
his own mind the gradual victory of truth o-| the hypocrisy of liberal sentiments among 
ver innate darkness and imbibed prejudice. the privileged classes and their indifference 
The main topic of Pestalozzi’s literary |a-|*© the real sufferings of the people; on popu- 
bours was to set forth and illustrate the prin- lar education; on domestic economy among 
ciples, on the ground of which, he anticipa-|the lower classes; on the prevalence of honest 
ted, rather than pretended himself to realize,|Principles in the legislative acts of former 
not a mere improvement in the system of tuyi-|‘!mes, compared to the laxity and the compro- 
tion, but a fundamental reform in the march|™ising spirit of modern legislation; on the 
of human civilization. But while his eye influence of different occupations on the char- 
was steadily fixed upon the point in the hea-|®cter of the people; on the state of the peas- 
vens in which he expected the sunrise of al®"try and of the manufacturing classes ; on 
new era in the education of mankind, he was| the best interests of landed proprietors; on the 
neither blind nor indifferent to the shades|‘isadvantages attached to commercial wealth, 
which the purple-tinged morning clouds east |" Parochial administration ; on the corruption 
over the earth around him. He was privi-|f high life; on medica! police ; on the des- 
leged to witness that long succession of gigan-|StTuctive effects of quackery and superstition; 
tic events by which the whole aspect of the|® insanity; onthe tendency of the penal laws 
civilized world was changed, and which would|>Y the mode of their administration to increase 
have astonished and aroused any generation|*@ther than to diminish the sources of crime; 
except the selfish and nerveless one to which |°" the infamy of police spies and informers ; on 
the signs were given. Pestalozzi shared not|the organization of prisons; on the moral im- 
the indifference of his contemporaries; almoat|PTovement of criminals ; on the defects of 
every stage of the history of his times is mark-|°H@Tity school; on the duty of society to se- 
ed by some word of warning or advice to his|°U"e t every individual the means of gaining 
countrymen, who were thoughtless enough to|#" honest livelihood, and on a variety of other 
expose the weak vessel of their republic to the|'°Pi¢s of a similar description. 


furious waves and insidious eddies of the} On the anniversary of the emancipation of 
revolution. Among the numerous productions| Switzerland from the yoke of tyranny in the 
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is inserted in the following 


| are broken; the ruins of their bulwarks rolled 
down into our valleys; the contest is decided. 


; gel, on the triumphant day of her liberty. 


> thee, or it will be taken from thee,’ added the 


» with a frown on his brow and a cloud over his 
> eye. 


3 the oracle, and lived for centuries, like breth- 
> ren, in their mountains and vallies. 


. cord began to glimmer, but the guardian an- 
a gel iy it speedily, for the men of 
' Hel 


' toanother: ‘ Thou art inferior to me.’ 


- trious and happy, sober and merciful, and bles- 
sings rested upon the mansions of the great 





. more the sires of thy land. Cause to appear 
_ before my eyes the image of the founders of|ality, and to view with contempt the children 
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days of William Tell and Arnold Winkelried, {men of Helvetia knelt again, and swore obedi- 


«“ ADDRESS TO MY FATHERLAND, 
+ 1782. 
«Their armies are annihilated, their castles 


“ Thou art free ! 
“Thus spake to Helvetia her guardian an- 


« But suffer thy people to enjoy this free- 
dom in all the purity in which I now give it 


uardian angel, with menacing countenance, 
Mi Helvetia’s sons understood the warning of 
« Now and then, it is true, a spark of dis- 


vetia lived as brethren, and the chiidren 
of the great and noble walked hand in hand, 
and arm in arm, with the children of the pea- 
sant, who being free was equally noble, though 
not of blood. None of the confederates said 


“Our people feared God, and loved their 
rulers; for they were the sons of the guardian 
angel, the nursing fathers of our liberty. _ 

“Our people were manly and strong, faith- 
ful and true, plain spoken and upright, indus- 


and the cottages of the humble. 


ence to the laws of their cities, to the lawe of 


their land. 
“ And their oath re-echoed three times from 
the vault of the temple, and three times the 
glory of the angel in the sanctuary shone as 
the flame of the heavenly sun. 
“ And the sons of the sires that were in the 
temple remembered for centuries the miracles 
of the day when the oath of their Union was 
sworn. 
“And the generous mothers of the land 
taught for centuries to Helvetia’s children the 
— of their sires, which they offered up to 
od, at the appearance of the angel of freedom 
in the temple, and the hymn of concord which 
their sires sung when they embraced each 
other in the brotherly love of that day. 
“Sanctify, O Helvetia the memory of that 
day ! prostrate — in gratitude before the 
guardian angel who taught our fathers for cen- 
turies to grant the blessings of freedom to the 
people of Helvetia, and to tender the hand of 
friendship to the meanest citizen, that he 
might feel himself the beloved and befriended, 
honoured and protected son of his country. 
“Guardian angel of Helvetia! during cen- 
turies thou causedst our fathers to respect and 
obey the laws of the land, according to the 
oath of our sires! They required nothing of 
their country, for they wanted little and were 
content with their own. 
“Guardian angel of this country! during 
centuries thou madest our fathers willing to 
sacrifice themselves for the good of the land, 
and to found the dignity of their families upon 
the moderation of private life, considering the 


“The high-born Helvetian was as one of] public weal as the best guarantee of domestic 


the people, and the common man was high- 
minded, for both were prosperous and content- 
ed. 


“Guardian angel of Helvetia, show me once 


our union and liberty. 
“I see them; men of high stature, with 
—— beards flowing down to their girdles, 
and mighty swords hanging at their sides ; 
but their eountenances friendly and cheerful ; 
their arms scaled with iron, but ever ready for 
the embrace of pious affection; their hands 
terrible in the battle, but faithful in promise; 
they live for those whom they love, and die 
for those to whom they have sworn. 
“T see them, the sires of our Union, assem- 
bled in the temple ot liberty; the 
Helvetia’s guardian angel shining in 
ness.of the sanctuary; the sires of the Union, 
prostrate on their knees, vowing before God 
and all the saints, everlasting freedom to their 
fatherland. 
“And a voice resounds through the vaults 
of the temple— 
“ The laws of your cities, the laws of your 
land, are the guarantees of your wor 
the 


happiness, and the dissipation of fashion as the 
ruin of both. 

“ Guardian angel of this land! during cen- 
turies thou causedst the fathers of Helvetia 
to regard above all the claims of public mor- 


of wantonness, born for a curse to the world in 
the palaces of courtiers and favourites. 
“During centuries Helvetia flourished un- 
der the rule of men, -_ never said to the 
ple: ‘ We are your Kings!’ nor ever po- 
Fated the ears of their children, nor the ears of 
the people in the cities and in the country with 
the wicked cant of that speech.* 
‘Peace and concord, happiness and joy pi- 
ety and simplicity, courage and faithfa ness, 
justice and jove, obedience and wisdom, uni- 


ag Bog ted men of different ranks in ancient Helvetia 
e dark- 


into one body. 

“Guardian angel] of this land! before thy 
altar the poor and humble Helvetian knelt by 
the side of the great and the rich, who was 





* This is not directed avainst ‘royal authority, as 
by law estabiished, which Pestalozzi duly resvected, but 
against the vain pomp with which some of the Swise aris- 
tocrats of that time mimicked royalty. As a republican, 
bred and born, he was of course fully impressed =" 





eel, ye sires, and swear again!’ And 


-nferiority of a monarehical government. 
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his benefactor and his “ther, and they united 
with one accord in the thanks-cffering of lib- 
erty. 

But now—oh! hide thy countenance, and 
mourn, thou priest of liberty; thy altars are 
without a gift; the people of Helvetia are 
burning incense on the altarsof strange gods ! 
the people of Helvetia have become as the 
starving people in the lands of the kings round 
dneita, and they plead, in the omy of 
hunger and destitution, for the smallest frag- 
ments that are left of their much-modified and 
qualified rights: the sons of those men who 
knew nothing but their fatherland, now know 
nothing but themselves, and become every day 
more precise about matters which concern the 
honour and interest of their families, while 
they forget the honour and interest of that 
country, to which their families owe their ex- 
istence and their glory. 

“Hide thy countenance, O priest of liberty ; 
the people of Helvetia sacrifice on the altars 
of false honour, on the altars of avarice and 
dissipation. 

“ Wicked men quibble with the laws that 
our sires have established ; and the sons of the 
nobles, and the sons of the rich, cast off the 
sons of the people, and say to them: “ we 
have no communion with you, for we are the 
sons of your kings whom yeserve.’ Yet among 
the —. of Helvetia, among those that are 
cast off, there are men whose sires set upon 
the thrones of the land in the day of union and 
liberty. 

“Guardian angel ot Helvetia! appear, oh 
appear again, and be gracious unto us, as thou 
wert gracious unto our fathers ! 

“ Show thyself again in the glory wherein 
thou shonest on the day of union and liberty. 

“ He comes, he conies, the guardian angel 
of liberty ! I behold him! but his countenance 
is vebel, his eye filled with tears; and with 
a deep and mournful tone resounds, through 
the mountains and valleys, the warning voice 
of God to whom Helvetia is dear! 

“Ye men of Helvetia! what were ye in 
the day when I gave freedom to your land, 
and what was it that you wanted then 

«+ Ye men of Helvetia! return to what you 
then were, and seek no more than you wanted 
at that day! You are not the sons of kings, ye 
nobles! and ye, children of the land, return 
to the hearts of your fathers; regain the 
hearts of those that are erring among the sons 
of the nobles, for to their sires you owe a debt 
of gratitude, of love, of fidelity. 

«Children of the land! strive not with 
your fathers; regain their hearts by love and 
faithfulness, by gratitude and obedience 

“ Guardian 1 of Helvetia! raise thy 
voice louder, and let thy words be heard on ev- 
ery mountain and in every he : 

“* Ye men of Helvetia! flee discord, for by 
discord you sink to the level of the countries 
who divide their bread with their kings. 

“+Ye men ot Helvetia! great and small! 
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industry and zeal in the service of your coun. 
try established your houses; depart not from 
the fashion of your forefathers, and from the 
duties of your stations: let your houses flour. 
ish for ever by industry and zeal in the service 
of your country.’ 

“Guardian angel of Helvetia! stil] louder 
raise thy voice; send it as the voice of thun- 
der from mountain to mountain, and from val- 
ley to valley; cause the hearts of the upright 
te throb! Let Helvetia’s nobles, for the sake 
of their country, remain lowly as the people, 
for evermore ; let Helvetia’s people continue 
in gratitude and faithfulness to the fathers of 
the land, in all simplicity and uprightness; 
let our nobles remain faithful to their country, 
and grateful towards the people from whom 
they have received greater good than it is in 
the power ofany king to bestow. 

“Guardian angel of the land! raise thy 
voice, and send it’as a voice of thunder from 
mountain to mountain, and from valley to val- 
ley, that they may know that freedom belongs 
to the people, and that the guardians of free- 
dom owe fidelity without a breach to the land 
and its law. Witha voice of thunder declare 
the great truth, that the liberty of all is in the 
protection of the rights of all. 

“ Angel of liberty, defend us! Oh, defend 
for ever this small spot of earth in the hands 
of this people ! 

“ Guardian angel of the land! preserve the 
rulers of Helvetia, that they may never cease 
to be the fathers of the people, and that the 
universal tie of the fatherland may bind us 
more and more firmly together, Oh! raise 
us up again, and kindle the last spark of pat- 
riotism that is left in our veins into a mighty 
flame when danger lurks behind our mountain 
passes, and wild torrents threaten to inundate 
our peaceful fields ; then kindle the remaining 
spark of our ancient fire into a sacred flame, 
that we may battle and die for the fatherland, 
Helvetia’s faithful sons !” 

The voice of this appeal reached not the 
hearts of Helvetia’s children; the ambition of 
those that had, and of those that coveted, pow- 
er, involved Switzerland in the horrors of the 
Revolution; and tyranny, feeling its end ra- 
pidly approaching, became more hideous in 
the unnatural effort of its last struggle. The 
heat of parties rose with every day, and Pes- 
talozzi, who had given up the hope of re- 
claiming his countrymen from the precipice, 
to the borders of which he saw them hasten- 
ing, depicted the feelings and ideas which 
the development of events suggested to him, 
in a series of allegorical tales, published under 
the title “ Figures to my Spelling-book, or to 
the Elements of Thought.” The spirit in 
which they originated, is thus characterized 
by himself in the first fable : 


“ The Painter of Men. 


“He stood at his easel, and the people 
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i thronged round him, and one of them said: 
> +So thou hast turned painter ! 
+ hadst done better to mend our shoes.’ 


i shoes for you, I would have carried stones 


' [ would have died for you, but you would not 
'~ have any of my’ services; and therefore, in 


- and said to his father: ‘I wish they would 
not again cover the beautiful blue sky!" And 
_ the father answered: ‘ Poor child! what do 
_ you get from the fine blue sky! 
_ grey clouds that bring us blessings.’ 


|» said a man who saw a great many springs 
' sending their waters into it from the neigh- 


~ allother iron: ‘Our master, the smith, arms 


) 4s those whom he must hire for the purpose 
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Verily thou 


« And he answered: ‘I would have mended 


for you, I would have drawn water for you, 





the compulsory idleness of my despised exis-| 
tence, what else could I do but to learn 
painting !” ;, 

A few more of them will not be read with-! 


> out interest : 


“ The Mushroom and the Grass. 
“The Mushroom said to the grass: ‘I 


> spring up in one moment, while thou must) 


grow for a whole summer, in order to attain) 
what I am in an instant.’ 
“*Very true,’ replied the grass, ‘ before I) 


> am worth any thing, thy perpetual worthless-| 


ness may spring up and perish hundreds of, 


» times.’ 


“ The Storm and the Snow-flake. 


« The storm tore here and there a branch 
off the trees, but, when it ceased, there fell, 
without a breath of wind, a snow whose little 
~ flakes broke thousands of branches to one 
-_ which the storm had torn down. 


“ The Blue Sky and the Clouds. 
“ A peasant boy took umbrage at the clouds, 


It is the 


“ The well-watered Land, 
“What a blessed valley this must be!’ 


bouring mountain. 

“But a man who lived in the valley, said: 
‘We have too many fountains, they convert 
our plain into a morass.” 

“ The Dignity of Tools. 

“ Tongs, hammer, and file, boasted against 
his right hand with us, when he forges you.’ 

“ All iron was silent, but an old horse-shoe 
replied : ‘I have once heard a king say, that of 
all men there were none he despised so much 


of laying hold of the others, and hammering 
and filing them.’ 


“ The Flame and th> Tallow. 
“ Tam always ashamed to see myself so 
near thee,’ said the flame to the tallow. 
“The tallow answered: ‘I thought thou 
Wast ashamed of losing me, because then thou 
always disappearest.’ 
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“* Foolish grease,’ replied the flame, ¢ it 
is true that I shine only as long as I live up- 


‘on thee, but I am ashamed of letting it be 


known.’ 


* The Old Tower. 


“An old tower was going to ruin, every 
day there were tiles and bricks falling down 
from it. 

“A poor driveller that dwelt in it, vexed 
that he could no longer conceal the state of 
his tower from the passer by, had the rubbish 
that fell from it during the day, gathered to- 
gether every evening, and laid up in a dark 
corner. 

** A neighbour seeing this, said: * That will 
not prevent thy tower from falling, friend !’ 
‘| know it,’ said the other, ‘ yet I must clear 
the ground ofall this rubbish.’ And his neigh- 
bour answered again: ‘ But that will do the 
tower no good.’ 

“And he replied; ‘1 know it well, but 
pray let me alone, and don’t teaze me with 
such remarks on my misery. 1 am content- 
ed if nobody sees it.’ 

“'The neighbour said no more, but gave 
him a look of pity. He understood the look, 
and added: ‘I am at last contented, even if I 
can but persuade myself that nobody sees my 
misery.’ 

“ The Cock-Crowing. 

“ Master Avarice.—‘ Why does the cock 
always crow before thou risest !’ 

“ Labourer CueErrut.—‘ That I may have 
a moment to think as as a man, before I must 
work like a brute.’ 


“ Not Yet. 

“The waters rose higher and higher, and 

there was no hope for the village, except by 
opening the dike which protected the park, 
and abandoning all its partridges, and hares, 
and stags, to the fury of the waves. 
“The tenantry stood entreating their land- 
lord. ‘Not yet,’ was his answer. The dan- 
ger increased, and the people knelt down be- 
fore him, and cried: ‘We shall all perish 
with our wives and children, unless you per- 
mit the dike to be cut open. 

“ But the landlord loved the beasts in the 
park, and the people in the village he knew 
not. Their prayer, therefore, appeared to 
him a guilty indifference to the preservation 
of his park, and their kneeling before him a 
reprehensible importunity. He shook his 
head, and said angrily: ‘not yet;’ and once 
more, ‘not yet’? was on his lips, when the 
dike broke, and the waters filled the park and 
swallowed up both beast and man. 


“ The Lesson which the Ape learned from 
the Serpent. 

“ A young ape was meditating a long time 

and could not find out what humility was; at 
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last, seeing a serpent crawling on his belly, 
he said tohis mother : * To sneak thus through 
the world without hands or feet, is, I suppose, 
what they call humility? 


“ The Oak and the Grass. 


“One morning the oak said to the grass 
which grew under its branches: ‘Thou art 
very ungrateful not to acknowledge the bless- 
ing which thou enjoyest, of being covered in 
the frost of winter with the leaves which I 
shike off in autumn. 

“ But the grass replied : ‘Thou deprivest 
me, with thy branches, of my share of sun, 
dew, and rain, and with thy roots of my por- 
tion of nourishment from the ground; boast 
not therefore of the almsgiving of thy foliage, 
with which thou art obliged for the sake of 
thy own roots to cover my lingering exist- 
ence.’ 





} 
! 
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“ Thetwo Pastures. 

«“ The one was rich, but the flock was tor- 
mented in the day by grinning apes, and 
frightened at night by lurking foxes. 

“The other was dry and poor, but no ape 
disturbed, and no wild beast attacked the ani- 
mals that fed there. 

“ And the sheep having tried both, entreat- 
ed their shepherd, saying: ‘ Dear shepherd, 
lead us never again to that rich pasture; for 
we would rather starve a little, being undis- 
turbed and safe, than fill our bellies under 
perpetual annoyance and danger.’ 


“ Hens, Eagles, Moles, and Mice. 
“The hens boasted of their sight, and said 
to the eagle; ‘ Even the smallest grain is 
clearly distinguished by our eyes.” ‘ Poor 
hens,” replied he, ‘ the first mark of an acute 
sight is not to see those things which strike a 
hen.’ The moles also spoke: ‘ This dreadful 
sun is the death of all light and, in fact, 
there is no clearness at all, except here 
under ground.” And the mice applauded 
loudly, and prayed to Jove: ‘ Avert from us 
for evermore the dazzling rays of the sun, 

and grant us the quiet light of our heles.’ 


“ Toby the Drain-Dig ger. 

“ Toby, having inherited a swampy farm, 
drained it well in all directions; but when 
the land was dry, he cultivated it miserably. 

“ Yet he lived and died a great admirer of 
his skill in agriculture, of which he consider- 
ed the art of draining the most essential 
branch, 


“ Christopher and his Watch. 

“ «Tf I set thee going thou wilt wear out, 
and in winding thee up I might overwind 
thee,’ said Christopher, to whom a watch had 
been bequeathed ; and after mature reflection 
he settled: ‘Thou hadst better stand still, 
even at the risk of thy rusting.’ 
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“ The Privileges of the Fishes. 


“ The fishes ofa pond vers unm that they 
were, more than their neighbours in other 
ponds, persecuted by the pikes. Whereupon 
an old pike, who was the judge of the pond, 
pronounced this sentence : ‘ That the defend. 
ants to make amends, should in future per. [7 
mit every year two common fishes to become 
pikes.’ 


“ Equality. 


“ A dwarf said to a giant: ‘ We have equal 
rights!’ ‘ Very true my good fellow,’ replied 
the giant, ‘yet thou canst not walk in my 
shoes.’ 

“ Alderman Big. 

“ Alderman Big came drunk as usual from 
the tavern, and met in his way Mr. Small, 
master tailor, who was drunk also. The al- 
derman, indignant at this sight, said to his 


beadle : ‘ Beadle, put me up against the wall, F | 


and take Master Small to the watchhouse, 
agreeably to the laws of the city, Statute 
Book, p. 71.’ The beadle did as the alder. 
man had directed him, and took the tailor to 
the watchhouse, agreeably to the laws of the 
city ; and after this he returned and led Al. 
derman Big home to his wife, agreeably to the 
privileges of the same city. 


“ Where shall it End? 
“ His sire trusted in his armour and his sword: 
His dfather in hisfist ; 
His father in his tongue ; 
He trusts in his quill: 
In what shall his son trust? 


“ The Two Magistrates. 


“*T am again weary to death, and yet they 
ate not satisfied,’ said a grovelling magistrate 
at the close of his session. 

“ And another, who understood the art of 
governing excellently well, replied: ‘1 on 
the contrary, am never fatigued, and yet they 
are always contented with me.’ The grovel- 
ling one: ‘I would buy thy secret with gold, 
if it were for sale.’ 

“ The good magistrate : ‘ It would be to thee 
of no use. When Kitty cooks her turnips, and 
Johnny dungs his land, and Harry waters 
his donkey, I pass on whistling, and think 
to = what is that to thee ?” 

“ The grovelling one: *‘ Well, and I think 
the village would go to ruin, if I had not 
knowledge ofevery thing.’ 

“ Political Horoscope. 

“ * This poor invalid will soon die,’ said Joe. 
‘Oh, no, replied Harry, ‘there is not the 
slightest danger for his existence :’ and he 
rested his argument on the solidity of the 
constituent parts of the skeleton.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Appeal to the Purer and Nobler Feelings 
of my Countrymen—Portrait of Bonaparte. 


The last of Pestalozzi’s political writings 
which remains to be noticed, viz. his “ Ap- 
peal to the Purer and Nobler Feelings of ny 
Countrymen,” published after the overthrow 


of the French usurper, when the nations of 


Europe were looking forward to the restitu- 
tion of peace and liberty, affords striking 
evidence of the changes which had been pro- 
duced in his views during the eventful inter- 
val, His attention was no longer directed 
towards the secondary causes of social cor- 
ruption; he traced the ruin of nations to the 
degradation of their character, and this degra- 
dation to the neglect of the infant in the cradle. 
Hence while his countrymen were deliberating 


% onthe forms of government which they were 

* to adopt, after the overthrow of the order of 
® things established under the French eagles, 
» he addressed them on the spirit which the 


nation and its rulers ought to cherish, and 
which alone could prevent their present de- 
liverance from being a mere transition to 
another captivity. 

“ Be not deceived,” he says, “ oh my coun- 
try! Thy liberty, thy happiness, will not 
drop down from the clouds. Nations generally 
attain no greater prosperity than that which 
they deserve: nor is this thy sacred hour 
given thee for the display of perfection. May 


+) God grant that thou mayest employ it in pre- 
> paring for a better state. 
"sitions in nature from the deepest corruption 
Pat once to the highest pitch of perfection. 


There are no tran- 


All the transitions of nature are gradual: 


jdeadly illness is not fyllowed by health, but 


by convalescence, and a careful attention to 
the days of convalescence alone can leadagain 
tothe full enjoyment of health. My country! 


Sythe present period is for thee only a time of 


convalescence, and the blessings which it 


. may bring thee will entirely depend on thy 
3 turning it to account scrupulously and with 
® holy solicitude. 


_ “Friends of humanity! fathers of genera- 


Pg ons to. come ! let us not deceive ourselves. 
"he réal igiternal blessings of humanity are 


not the fruits of the external forms of the 
civil Constitution, but of the morally and spi- 
ritually sound condition of the individuals. 
And therefore, wherever there is a failing of 
holy solicitude for the individual improvement 
ol our species, there all external advantages 
of social constitution will be fruitless. 

“ Be not deceived, oh my country! A 
charmer is presenting to thy eyes a garden of 
fruitful trees; thou art amazed ; and hungry 
and languishing thou stretchest out thy hand 
for one of its fruits, and behold, in an instant, 
the whole garden disappears from before thy 
eyes. There is a terrible illusion in consti- 
tutional freedom, especially when newly es- 
tablished. Be not deceived, oh my country! 
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Slow is the growth of every good tree, and 
much time. passes away before it is full 
grown, and yields fruit in abundance. A 
small seed is deposited in the ground, which 
soon springs up; but its stem is feeble, and 
its growth is arrested all the winter, and 
every winter. It continues for years like the 
growth of man, and like man it requires care 
and attention during the whole period of its 
growth. Wild shoots spring up from its roots, 
which must be cut off; its tender bark is nib- 
bled by the hungry hare, against which it 
must be protected by an envelope of straw; 
its roots are turned up by wild boars, who 
must be kept away by strong hounds, by fire 
and sword; its stem is bent by the wind, and 
must be sustained by props. Sion the plough 
Which opens the soil around it, will injure its 
roots, unless the ploughman guide the blade 
with an attentive hand. Such is the foster- 
ing care required for the growth of a tree 
which springs up from the seed, or has been 
transplanted while its stem is yet delicate. 

* But if thou mean to be cleverer than 
the peasant, who gives that care to his tree, 
or impatient, like an autocrat, who, wishing 
to surround a newly built palace in great 
haste with beauty and refreshing shade, digs 
out grown trees, cuts their roots and their 
branches, and then plants them; what else 
canst thou expect but to fare like him, and to 
see ten of the old trunks die away to one that 
prolongs a lingering existence. 

“Oh my country! old constitutions thus 
curtailed in root and branches, and trans- 
planted into a new soil, prosper no more than 
old trees when so-treated. Blessed art thou, 
my country, if thou be able to nurse up new 
constitations, from a seed of truth oe. life, 
and to bestow upon them that maternal solici- 
tude which they will require. Blessed art 
thou if thou canst preserve thyself from being 
blinded against the most urgent and the most 
sacred claims of this present period, by a 
wicked reliance on the efficacy of power, 
which can never produce the fruits of wis- 
dom and holy solicitude.” 

Such is the general tendency of the whole 
work, which occupies a full octavo volume. 
To enter into its details would be foreign to 
the purpose of the present pages; and it may, 
therefore, suffice to subjoin the following ex- 
tract, which, as concerning the extraordinary 
individual whom the age raised up for a 
scourge to itself, has more than local inte- 
rest :~~ 

“Of all that Bonaparte did, to desecrate 
the holy power of kings, and to crush the 
rights of humanity under the footsteps of his 
assumed majesty, nothing, perhaps, has had 
so destructive an effect upgn the basis of hu- 
man civilization, by striking at all the most 
sacred relationshps of life, as the sway whieh 
his tendency to view mankind only in their 
collective capacity, induced him to exercise 
over the property of the church, of — 
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and other charitable foundations, as well as 
of corporations. ‘The divine justice of that 
higher view, which had from time immemo- 
rial. connected such property not with the 
state as a mass, but with individual bodies or 
members in the state, was trampled upon by 
the barbarian foot of unhallowed power, with 
a violence and a cunning unequalled in the 
history of mankind. 

“Tt is true, Bonaparte was not the inventor 
of that political theory, according to which 
all this property was to become the property 
of the whole mass. That theory existed be- 
fore his time; but there existed likewise a 
secret consciousness of its injustice, even in 
the hearts of its advocates, which prevented 
them, generaily speaking, from carrying their 
projects openly and fully into effect. Their 
desires were as lawless as his, but his courage 
was superior to theirs; and by the example 
of his own boldness, he succeeded in extin- 
guishing the last trace of that warning voice 
in the soul of every man whom he employed 
as a political tool in the service of his selfish 
views. The glaring manifestation of the evil, 
therefore, was no doubt his work, whereas 
the evil itself had long before taken deep 
root in most of our governments. Religion, 
education, and domestic life, which ever 
were, and ever will be, the only guardians 
of individual rights against the encroaching 
influence of the mass, had been shaken in 
their very foundations by the cold and selfish 
tendency of our civilization; and the persons 
employed by the church and civil bodies in 
the administration of their various funds, had 
lost the holy reverence which our forefathers 
had for the nature of that sort of property, 
and the scrupulous honesty with which they 
presided over its use. That which had been 
committed to the hands of mankind as a sa- 
cred deposit, was no longer acknowledged as 
such by those into whose hands the trust was 
placed. Church property was, in the hands 
of many clergymen, and even of clerical bo- 
dies, no longer subservient to the holy pur- 
peses of Christianity; charitable foundations 
were no longer administered for the benefit of 
the poor; school funds were no longer made 
available for what is most essential to the 
education of youth; lastly, the corporate pro- 
perty of towns and parishes was no longer ap- 
plied to the general improvement of those 
cities and parishes, and to the promotion of all 
their individual interests. 

“ The abuses ually introduced in the 
administration of such funds, had transferred 
the advantages arising out of them from the 
real proprietors to the trustees, an evil which 
would naturally lead to the interference of the 
higher powers. Bonaparte was entirely right 
in not allowing oes which was intended 
for the service of religion, but had been alien- 
ated from that service, to rot within the walls 
of convents, and to poison the political atmos- 
phere by their corrupt exhalations; he was 
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certainly right in preventing the property of 
towns and parishes from being spent in ciy)| 
lists fo the privileged families of municipa| 
and parochial power bearers; he was cer. 
tainly right in not permitting school funds 1) 
be applied to the humbug of a narrow an) 
superficial education, directly opposed in js F 
tendency to the elaims of true civilization ; hp 
was certainly right in objecting to charitable 
foundations becoming a prey to the rapacity 
of their administrators, who, regardless of t)y; 
destitution and starvation of the actually poor 
and needy, lavished their funds upon the gop. 
teel support, as it was ealled, of the fashions 
and vanities of families of extraction, ruined 
by idleness and dissipation; he was certainly 
right in not acknowledging any longer’ the 
correctness of those accounts, as audited by 
privileged families and their creatures. 

“The nature of sovereign power, as th 
guardian of individual rights, and protector 
of the weak and suffering, not only gave hin 
a right, but imposed upon him a solemn obi. 
gation to interfere deeidedly with every such 
violation of the primitive and most sacred re- 


lationships of society, but his right of inter. F- 


ference was entirely derived from his position 
as sovereign, and from the duties which that 
position involved, and was entirely uncon 
nected with his personal standing. He hai 
no right, therefore, to appropriate the finds, 
the mal-administration of which he was bound 
to oppose, to his own personal use, or to the 
purposes of his empire, at the expense of the 
individual interests that were involved in 
their right application; he had no right to 
seize them for covering the wants of the m:- 
litary, finance, and police systems created by 
him, and satisfying the claims of his avar: 
cious agents. He ought to have exerted his 
sovereign power, as a power derived fron 
God, for arresting the abuse which thos 
whom the state protects in their possessions, 
might be tempted to make of their property, 
to the injury of any of their fellow-citizeus 
or to the prejudice of the public weal. 

“ But considering Bonaparte’s character, his 
career, and the spirit of the age in which he 
lived, it must be admitted that it was not easy 
for him to take so just a view of this matter. 
A rich man can hardly enter into the king- 
dom of God, and so likewise a man who, with 
a character and an energy like Bonaparte’ 
rose up in the midst of an enervated generi- 
tion, and who was carried along in his career 
by all the charms and impulses of universal cor- 
ruption come to its full maturity, could hardly 
regard his sovereignty asa sacred office, by 
which he was bound to exert his power in the 
service of views and objects entirely foreign 
to him; he could hardly be expected to make 
between church property and other charita- 
ble and corporate foundations on one hand, 
and the public revenue on the other, that dis 
tinction which can only arise out of a higher 





view, generally, of the social relations. The 
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peculiar difficulty of his position is not  suffi- 


ciently taken into account; and when J see 
+ certain people, whose weak powers are per- 
> severingly engaged in hunting up means for 
* the accomplishment of their purposes, so very 
forcibly struck by the greater wickedness of 


the energetic chase instituted by the late lion, 
| am sometimes tempted to whisper to them: 


‘He that is without sin among you, let him 
+ first cast a stone at him.’ 


“On the other hand it is very true that he 


: seemed not made to realize the ideal of a king 
" in the true, the divine sense of the word; 
~ he was not made to form the centre for every 


thing great, good, and holy, that might be 


found in the state, and among mankind at 


large. If he had been, if he had exercised 


® against himself that heroic strength which he 
exhibited in his struggle against the world, 
© if he had conquered himself for the sake of 
his brethren, for the sake of suffering human- 
* ity, he might have been the deliverer of our 
’ deeply degraded age, the fostering angel of 
>) Europe, the crown of its sages, the sovereign 
> of its hearts. But he was nothing of all this; 


he conquered not himself, he would not uf 
any thing become equal to his fellow-men, his 
brethren. He was the conqueror of the world, 
but conquered by himself, overpowered by his 
own weakness, and by a selfishness ill suited 
to the elevation to which he was raised. * * * 
The events of his career had at an early pe- 
riod marred in him that germ of pure and 


* holy feelings which is deposited in the bosom 
_of every great man; ali that was truly ge- 


nerous in him was destroyed; yet the con- 
sciousness of the powers of which his sou! 


) was possessed, gave hii a feeling of superi- 
) ority, in which contempt for those who could 
» get no ascendancy over him, was combined 
' with impatience of all control. 


In the mo- 
ment of decison he felt that, unable to com- 


* mand himself, he was able to sway the world, 


and he became an autocrat, and the scourge 
of the world, destined to rouse mankind from 
the slumber of weakness and sloth, to show 
forth the spirit and the character of that war 
which our carnal nature ever wages against 
inorality and sanctified humanity, and to ex- 
hibit all the abominations and all the horrors 


| of that conflict. 


“In that war he was successful; had I not 
faith in God, I should say, he was successful 
inthe work of hell as no mortal and no sin- 
ner was before him. I am unable to give a 
picture of what he made of himself. The 
word that stands for ever as the landmark be- 
tween humanity and inhumanity, the watch- 
word of all tyrants hardened in the wicked 
principle of treating mankind as collective 
masses, the word which Cain dared to pro- 
nounce against God Almighty, ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper? that word was established 
by Bonaparte as a maxim of government, with 
infinitely more energy and success than by 
any ruler before him, and it lasted long, very 
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long, before the word of blasphemy caused 
him to become a fugitive and a vagabond in 
the earth. His warfare against humankind 
prospered in the south and in the north, from 
the Rhine to the Volga. With tiger’s strength 
he vindicated as a right what his predecessors 
had, as cunning foxes, gained by subterfuge, 
carefully evading every discussion of their 
rights, 

“His career was great. God who directs 
the affairs of mankind, made use of him for 
the purpose of warning this generation more 
emphatically than any former generation had 
been warned, against that stumbling block, 
which has ever obstructed and ever will ob- 
struct the welfare of society, viz. the prefer- 
ence given to the mass in its collective capa- 
city over the just claims of its individual 
members. 

“In the gigantic aspect of this man, who 
even in his inhumanity was almost a subject 
of adiniration, we have been made to feel more 
deeply than ever the world had felt it, the van- 
ity and abomination of the social compact 
when it has reference to the mass only, and 
not to the individuals that compose it. In his 
example we have been made to see more clear- 
ly than ever before the world had seen it, how 
liable man is, in the full colleetive enjoyment 
of the carnal mind, to harden himself against 
the most sacred wants and claims of individual 
existence ; and to consider every suggestion 
of the lust of wantonness of the corrupt mass, 
as a sacred right of humanity, as a sacred 
litical right, highly consistent with the laws 
of human nature. 

“It is astonishing to see what support he 
gained for himself by the exercise of his wick- 
ed power. He took it for granted that the 
world would bow and worship before him ; 
and with the word of blasphemy on his lips he 
obtained from the much lauded martyr of the 
claims of the holy see and of the Roman 
church, to be anointed by him with the holy 
oil in the Christian temple, as successor to the 
most Christian kingdom, and the apostolic em- 

ire. 

ee The rapidity with which he enslaved the 
minds of men, from the lowest rabble, up to 
the heads of churches and states, and the long 
continuance of the bondage in which he kept 
them, is ever to be considered as a master- 
piece of human art in the deepest corruption 
of which man is capable. 

“This was not the work of his sword. Be- 
fore his sword the world fled, but the blood 
which he shed with it, won him no hearts. 
No, the bleod which he shed, the wastes which 
he created, the widows and the orphans which 
he made desolate, won him no hearts. The 
submission of men’s minds to his rule was not 
the work of his sword, but of his genius, which 
laid hold of the weakness of the age with ir- 
resistible power. He spoke to the honour of 
the age: ‘“ Contaminate thyself for me, and 
crown thou for me the beggar and the scoun- 
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drel!’ And the honour of the age ceased to 
be honour; it contaminated itself, and crown- 
ed for him beggars and scoundrels. He spoke 
to the courage of the age: ‘ Be regardless of} 
justice, and bold like myself in injustice!’ 
And the courage of the age regarded not jus- 
tice, and was bold in injustice like himself. 
He spoke to the lust of the age: ‘ Assist thou 
me, and for my sake outdo thyself!’ And the 
lust of the age came to his assistance,| and 
surpassed itself in his service. He spoke to 
the light of the age: ‘ Vanish thou from the 
sight of the nations, and shine only to me, 
and through me, and for me!’ And the light 
of the age was changed into darkness for the 
nations, and he alone saw, and no one saw but 
through him, and for him. He spoke to the 
faith of the age: ‘ Be thou unfaithful for my 
sake!’ and the faith of the dye became un- 
faithful for his sake. He spoke to the indus- 
try of the age: ‘ In chains shalt thou work for 
me! and the industry of the age worked for 
him in chains. He spoke to the men of his 
age: ‘If you do this, | will reward you!’ and 
the men of his age and their rulers shrunk 
from no deed, however abominable, however 
base, however revolting, for they lusted after 
his reward. And he said again to the men o 

his age: ‘Ifyou do it not, I will take ven- 
geance upon you.’ And the men of his age 
and their rulers regarded nothing, however 
holy, regarded not the feelings of their own 
bosoms, nor the throbbings of their own hearts, 
for the fear of his vengeance. He was the 
soul, he was the breath, he was the spirit and 
the life of every impulse of violence in his 
day. He was the centre of every lawless feel- 
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ing, of every unjust deed, from the throne and 
the session board down to the alehouse. [Hp 
was the soul of all thinkers, and of all politi. 
cians, whose philosophy and whose politics 
went not beyond the five senses. But he was 
also a terror anda cause of wailing to al), 
who with similar desires in their hearts, had 
not the same marrow in their bones, nor the 
same blood in their veins; whose senses were 
not supported by an equal strength of nerve. 

“This was his character, this his power, 
this the secret of his ascendancy, this his prop 
when he rose to the throne, when he taught 
mankind a lesson such as the world had not 
been taught for centuries, in the darkness of 
an adulterated civilization, on the reference 
which sovereign power ought to have to the 
primitive claims of dividual existence, on 
the necessity of a power raised above the cor- 
ruption of the mass, and the degradation of its 
tools; on the want of a holy king, whom both 
his character, and the law of his kingdom 
would constitute the free father of all his chil- 
dren, and the guardian of the rights of every 
individual amongst them; on the contrast be- 
tween a divine and a carnal spirit in power, 
in subjection, and in freedom. 

“It was his will that Europe should erect 
him a temple, under whose high arches no 
sunbeam should penetrate ; but on whose al- 
tar a flame was to burn bright above all flames 
that ever were kindled by the hand of man, 
and in the brightness of that flame should be 
read the words : 


“ This is the light which Bonaparte grants 
to Europe.” 
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TO THE READER. 


Tuvus far we have given, without any interruption, the narrative and remarks by Dr. 


Biber, which embrace an account of the Life and Trials of Pestalozzi, and some notices of 


the-views of this distinguished man, We cannot promise to continue, in the succeeding 


' part, the republication of the work without break or interruption. Enough will, however, 
- be introduced into the columns of the Pgrroprcan Liprary to more than meet the antici- 


| pations of those of our readers who had expected to see the system of Pestalozzi explained. 


For this purpose we shall select such parts of the chapters of Dr. Biber’s work as will give 


_ the desired information on this subject :—but in making these selections we shall be careful 


to preserve the order of subjects, as followed by Dr. B.; and in all cases shall continue, with- 


| outalteration or interpolation his own language, together with the extracts which he makes 
| from Pestalozzi’s works. These latter are designated, as they have been in the first 
number of the Lisrary, by the appropriate marks of quotation. We experience the less 
Fa regret in abridging this part of Dr. Biber’s work ;—because we chiefly omit disquisitions, 


and reasonings and illustrations of his own, and narratives of themselves, by some of Pes- 


talozzi’s followers, which, though generally in good taste and appropriate, are not so much 
the views and opinions of this latter, as commentaries on his writiugs, and episodes in his 
history. 


in this second part, the reader will find nearly all that he could desire respecting the 
views of Pestalozzi, on the connexion of the different branches of instruction ; and his plans 
for teaching the Elementary Branches—Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic ; also, Ge- 
ometry and Drawing, with some hints on Geography, and a notice of Pfeiffer’s and Nae- 
geli’s manual of Singing, according to the Pestalozzian method. The whole is conclu- 
ded by some extracts from Pestalozzi on Moral and Religious Education ; and on the Ele- 
ments of Religion,—Love, Confidence, Gratitude, and Obedience. Epiror. 
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PART Il. 
CHAPTER I. 


Portrait of Pestalozzi by Himself—How 
Gertrude teaches her Lattle Ones—Sketch 
of Self-hiography—Early Aspirations— 
The Experiment at Stantz. 


“Thousands pass away, as nature gave 
them birth, in the corruption of sensual grati- 
fication, and they seek no more. 

“Tens of thousands are overwhelmed by 
the burdens of craft and trade; by the weight 
of the hammer, the ell, or the crown, and they 
seek no more. f 


“But I know a man who did seek more; 
the joy of simplicity dwelt in his heart, and 
he had faith in mankind such as few men 
have; his soul was made for friendship, love 
was his element, and fidelity his strongest 
tie. 

“ But he was not made by this world, nor 
for it; and wherever he was placed in it, he 
was found unfit. 


* And the world that found him thus, asked 
not whether it was his fault or the fault of 
another: but it bruised him with an iron ham- 
mer, as the bricklayers break an old brick to 
fill up crevices. 


* But though bruised, he yet trusted in man- 
kind more than himself; and he proposed to 
himself a great purpose, which to attain he 
suffered agonies, and learned lessons such as 
few mortals had Jearnt before him. 


“He could not, nor would he become gen- 
erally useful; but for his purpose he was more 
useful than most men are for theirs; and he 
expected justice at the hands of mankind, 
whom he still loved with an innocent love. 
But he found none. Those that erected them- 
selves into his judges without further exami- 
nation confirmed the former sentence, that he 
was generally and absolutely useless, 


“This was the grain of sand which decid- 
edi the doubtful balance of his wretched desti- 
nies. 

“He is no more; thou wouldst know him 
no more; all that remains of him are the de- 
cayed remnants of his destroyed existence. 


“ He fell, as a fruit that falls before it is ripe, 
whose blossom has been nipped by the north- 
ern gale, or whose core is eaten out by the 
gnawing worm. 

“Stranger that passest by; refuse not a 
tear of sympathy; even in falling this fruit 
turned itself towards the stem, on the branch- 
es of which it lingered through the summer, 


and it whispered to the tree; ‘Verily, even in 
my death will I nourish thy roots.’ 


“Stranger, that passest by, spare the perish- 
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to nourish the roots of the tree, on whose 
branches it lived, sickened, and died,” 


Sucu was the language of Pestalozzi’s weary 
soul, after all his sanguine anticipations ha 
been disappointed, all his prospects of usefi). 
ness destroyed, whea years began to bleach 
his head, and sorrow to break his heart. Lit. 
tle did he then suspect, that a few years more 
would bring him nearer his aim than he had 
ever been; and that, at an age at which it is 
more natural for man to review the past, thay 
to form projects for the future, a career 
would be opened to him, compared to which 
all his former exertions must in his own eyes 
have dwindled into utter insignificance. I'he 
progress of this important alteration, both: in 
his position and in his views, he has himsei; 
amply detailed in his letters to his friend 
Gessner, which were published under the 
title, “How Gertrude Teaches her Little 
Ones,” and of which, as it is among all his 
works the most important for the purpose of 
the present volume, we shall present our 
readers with a fuller analysis and more copi- 
ous extracts, than our limits would permit 
us to do with reference to his other writings. 

Before entering upon the subject-matter of 
this publication, which was intended to give 
to the public “as clear an insight as possible 
into his views,” the author gives in the first 
letter an outline of his career, which we are 
the less inclined to suppress, as the light in 
which he himself viewed the progress of his 
mind, accounts for much of that metaphysi- 
cal obscurity, and many of the mistakes, to 
which we shail in the sequel have occasion 
to advert: 

“Popular education once lay before me 
like an immense marsh, in the mire of whic! 
I waded about, until I had discovered the 
sources from which its waters spring, as well 
as the causes by which their free course is ol- 
structed, and made myself acquainted with 
those points from which a hope of draining its 
pools might be conceived. 

“You shall now follow me yourself for 2 
while through those labyrinthian windings, 
from which 1 extricsted myself by accident 
rather than by my own art or reflection. 

“ Ever since my youthful days the course 
of my feelings, rolling on like a mighty 
stream, was directed to thisone point; namely 
to stop the sources of that misery in which | 
saw the people around me immersed. 

“ It is now more than thirty years since | 
first put my hand to this same work, which | 
am still pursuing. Iselin’s Ephemerides bear 
witness that my present dreams and wishes 
are not more comprehensive than those which 
I was even then seeking to realize. 

“T lived for years together ina circle o 
more than fifty pauper children ; in poverty 
did I share my bread with them, and _ lived 
myself like a pauper, to try if I could teach 





ing fruit, and allow the dust of its corruption 


paupers to live as men. 
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«The plan which | had formed for their 
education embraced agriculture, manufacture, 
and commerce. But, young as | was, I knew 
not what attention, and what powers, the re- 
alization of my dreams would reqnire. | al- 
lowed myself to be guided by a deep and de- 
cided feeling of what seemed to me essential 
to the exeention of my project; and it is true 
that with all the experience of after-life I 
have found but little reason to modify the views 
| then entertained. Nevertheless my confi- 
dence in their truth, founded upon the appa- 
rent infallibility of my feeling, became my 
ruin. For it is equally true on the other 
hand, that in no one of the three departments 
above mentioned did I possess any practical 
ability for the reanagement of details, nor 
was my mind of a cast to keep up a persever- 
ing attention to little things; and in an in- 
sulated position, with limited means, I was 
unable to procure such dssistance as might 
have made up for my own deficiencies. Ina 
short time | was surrounded with embarrass- 
ments, and saw the great object of my wishes 
defeated. 

“In the struggle, however, in which this 
attempt involved me, [had learned a vast deal 
of truth; and | was never more fully convine- 
ed of the importance of my views and plans 
than at the moment when they seemed to be 
for ever set at rest by total failure. My heart 
too was still aiming at the same object; and 
being now myself plunged into wretchedness, 
1 had a better opportunity, than any man in 
prosperity ever can have, of making myself 
intimately acquainted with the wretchedness 
of the people, and with its sources. I suffered 
even as the people suflered; and they ap- 
peared to me such as they were, and as they 
would not have shewn themselves to any one 
else. Fora length of years I sat amongst 
them like the ow] among the birds. I wascast 
away by men, and their sneers followed after 
me. * Wretch that thou art!’ they exclaimed; 
‘thou art less able than the meanest labourer 
to help thyself, and yet thou fanciest thyself 
able to help the people!’ Yet amidst the 
scorn which I read on all lips, the mighty 
stream of my feeling was still directed to the 
same point; to stop the sources of the misery 
in which I saw the people around me sinking; 
and in one respect, at least, my power was 
daily increased. My misfortune was a school, 
in Which Providence had placed me to learn 
truth for my great object; and I learned of it 
more and more. That which deceived no 
other, has ever deceived me; but what de- 
ceived every one else, now deceived me no 
longer. 

“I knew the people ina manner in which 
no one around me knew them, The glitter 
of prosperity arising from the newly introduc- 
ed manufactures,* the freshened dspect of 


* Cotton manufacturs were at this period intro. 
duced in some ofthe cantons of Switzeriand ; and from 
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them the political economists, in theis wisdom. presaged 
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their houses, the abandance of their harvests, 
all this could not deceive me; nor even the 
Socratic discoursing of some of their teachers, 
nor the reading associations among bailiffs’ 
sons and hair-dressers.{ I saw their misery, 
but I lost myself in the vast prospect of its 
scattered and insulated sources; and while 
my knowledge of their real condition became 
every day more.extensive, my practical 
capability of remedying the evils under 
which they laboured, increased in a far less 
proportion; Even Leonard and Gertrude, the 
work which sympathy with their saffe ings 
extorted from me, was, after all, but the pro- 
duction of my internal inability to offer them 
any real help. I stood among my contempo- 
raries like a monument which bespeaks life, 
but is in itselfdead. Many cast a glance up- 
on it; but they could appreciate me and my 
plans nobetter than I myself was able to form 
a correct estimate ‘of the various powers, and 
the details of knowledge, necessary to carry 
them into effect. 

“T grew careless; and being swallowed up 
in a vortex of anxiety for outward action, | 
neglected to work out toa sufficient depth, 
within my own mind, the foundations of what 
I intended to bring about. 

“ Had I done this, to what internal eleva- 
tion might I have risen for the accomplish- 
ment of my purposes ! and how rapidly should 
I then have reached my aim! I attained”® it 
not, because I was unworthy of it; because 
I sought it merely in the outward: because 
I allowed my love of truth and of justice to 
become a passion which tossed me about, like 
a torn-up reed on the waves of life, nor would 
permit me to take root again in firm ground, 
and to imbibe that nourishment and strength 
of which I stood so much in need for the fur- 
therance of my object., It was far too vain a 
hope, that some one else would rescue that 
loose reed from the waves, and secure it in 
the ground in which I myself neglected to 
plant it. 

“Oh, my dear friend! Who is the man 
that has but one feeling in common with my 
soul, and knows not, how low I must now 
have sunk! And thou my beloved Gessner, 
before thon readest on, wilt consecrate a tear 
to my course...... 

“Deep dissatisfaction was gnawing my 
heart; eternal truth and eternal rectitude 
were converted by my passion into airy cas- 
tles. With a hardened mind I clung stub- 
bornly to words and sounds which had lost 
within me the basis of truth. Thus I de- 
graded myself every day more with the wor- 


the return of the golden age among their snow-capped 
mountains. JMutato nomine dete fabulanarratur! B. 


t Nor would we have been deceived, had he lived 
among 48, by an increased consumption of manufactured 
goods, by an extensive currency, by the genteel appear- 
ance of the drawing-rooms and parlours, by the high 
rate of rents; no, nor even by the march of intellect, 
spread @f useful knowledge, and the almost universal 
distribution of the Bible. B. 
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ship of commonplaces, and the trumpeting 
of those quackeries, wherewith these modern 
times pretend to better the condition of man- 
kind. 

“1 was not, however insensible to this in- 
ternal abasement, nor did I fail to struggle 
against it. For three years | toiled more than 
I can express, over my ‘Inquiries into the 
Course of Nature in the Development of Man- 
kind,’ chiefly with a view to get settled in 
my own mind asto the progress of my favorite 
ideas, and to bring my innate feelings into 
harmony with my notions of civil right and 
moral obligation. But this work likewise is 
no more than a testimony of my internal in- 
capacity; a mere play of my reflective facul- 
ties. The subject is not comprehensively 
viewed, nor is there a due exercise of power 
to combat myself, or a sufficient tendency to 
that practical ability which was requisite for 
my purposes. It only served to increase that 
deficiency within myself, arising from a dis- 
proportion between my power and my know- 
ledge, which it was indispensable that] should 
fill up, though I grew every day more unable 
to do so. 

* Nor did | reap more than I sowed. My 
book produced upon those around me the same 
effect as every thing else I did; hardly any 
one understood me; and in my immediate 
neighbourhood there were not two men to be 
found, who did not hint that they considered 
the whole book as a heap of nonsense. And 
even lately, a man of importance, who has 
much kindness for me, said with Swiss fa- 
miliarity : ‘ Don’t you now feel yourself, Mr. 
Pestalozzi, that when you wrote that book, 
you did not know what you wanted to be at!” 
Thus, however, to be misunderstood and 
wronged was my lot: but instead of profiting 
by it, as | ought to have done, | warred 
against my misfortune with internal scorn 
and a general contempt of mankind; and by 
thus injuring the foundation, which my cause 
ought to have had within myself, I did it im- 
finitely more harm than all those could do, 
by whom I was misunderstood and despised. 

et I had not lost sight of my aim; but my 
adherence to it was more than the obstinacy 
of a perverted imagination and a murmuring 
heart; it was ona profaned soil that I sought 
to cherish the sacred plant of human happi- 
ness. 

“JT, who had just then, in my ‘ Inquiries,’ 
declared the claims of civil right as mere 
claims of our animal nature, and therefore as 
essential impediments to moral purity, the 
only thing that is of real value to human na- 
ture, now descended so low, that amidst the 
violent convulsions of the revolution I expect- 
ed the mere sound of social systems, and of 
political theories, to produce a good effect up- 
on the men of my age, who, with few excep- 
tions, lived upon mere puff and swell, seeking 
power, and hankering after well set tables. 
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With a heart, in which all the foundations 
of life were shaken, I still pursued, in those 
stormy times, my favorite object; but my 
way was one of prejudice, of passion, and of 
error. ‘To bring to light the inveterate causes 
of social evils, to spread impassioned views 
of the social constitution and the unalterable 
basis of man’s rights, nay, to turn to account 
the spirit of violence which had risen amongst 
us, for the cure of some of the ills under 
which tie people suffered; such were the 
means by which I hoped and sought to effect 
my purpose. But the purer doctrines of my 
former davs had been but sound and word 
the men among whom I lived ; how much 
less, then, was it to be expected, that they 
should apprehend my meaning in the view 
which I now took. Even this inferior sort of 
truth they contaminated by their filth: they 
remained the same as ever; and they acted 
towards me ina manner which | ought to 
have anticipated, but which I did not antici- 
pate, because the dream of my wishes kept 
me suspended in mid-air, and my soul was 
a stranger to that selfishness by which I migiit 
have recognised them in their true colours. 
I was deceived not only in every fox, but also 
in every fool, and to every one that came be- 
fore me, and spoke well, I gave full credit 
for the sincerity of his intentions. With a! 
this | knew more than any one else, about 
the people, and about the sources of their 
savage and degraded condition ; but I wished 
nothing further than that those sources miy!i 
be stopped, and the evils which sprang from 
them arrested ; and the new men (nove homi- 
nes) of Helvetia, whose wishes went farther, 
and who had no knowledge of the condition of 
the people, found, of course, that | was not 
made for them. These men, in their new 
position, like shipwrecked women, took every 
straw for a mast,on which the republic might 
be driven to a safe shore; but me, me alone. 
they took for a straw, not fit for a fly to 
cling to. 

“They knew it not; they intended it not; 
but they did me good, more good than any 
men have ever done me. They restore: me 
to myself; for in the amazement caused by the 
sudden change of their ship’s repair into 4 
shipwreck, I had not another word left, bu! 
that which I pronounced in the first days of 
confusion: ‘ I will turn schoolmaster.’ For 
this [found confidence, 1 did turn schoolinas- 
ter. Ever since I have been engaged in 
mighty struggle, and compelled, as it were, 
in spite of myself, to fill up those internal de- 
ficiencies by which my purposes were formerly 
defeated. 

“To lay open before you, my friend, tle 
whole of my existence, and my operations, 
sitice that period, is my present task. ‘Through 
Legrand I had made some interest with the 
first Directoire for the subject of popular edu- 
cation, and I was preparing to open an exten- 





“ My head was grey ; yet I was still a child. 
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when Stantz was burnt down, and Legrand 
requested me to make the scene of misery the 
first scene of my operations. I went; I would 
have gone into the remotest clefts of the 
mountains to come nearer to my aim; and 
now I really did come nearer... ut imagine 
my position. ... Alone, destitute of all means 
of instruction, and of all other assistance, I 
united in my person the offices of superintend- 
ent, paymaster, steward, and sometimes cham- 
bermaid, in a half ruined house. I was sur- 
rounded with ignorance, disease, and with 
every kind of novelty. ‘The number of" chil- 
dren rose by degrees to eighty ; all of differ- 
ent ages; some full of pretensions; others 
inured to open beggary ; and all, with a few 
solitary exceptions, entirely ignorant. What 
atask! to educate, to develop these children, 
what a task. 

«“[ ventured upon it. I stood in the midst 
of these children, pronouncing various sounds, 
and asking them to imitate them; whoever 
saw it, was struck with the effect. It is true 
it was a meteor which vanishes in the air as 
~ soon as it appears. No one understood its na- 
‘ture. I did not understand it myself. It was 
~ the result of a simple idea, or rather of a fact 


ete aed 


' of human nature, which was revealed to my 


feelings, but of which I was far from having a 
clear consciousness.” 
This simultaneous production of sounds, 


| which was Pestalozzi’s first and, no doubt, a 


most judicions means for assimilating a mass 
of heterogeneous elements, has been adopted 
with similar success in the first establishment 
of infant-schools; and has since acquired a 
sort of popularity, which has greatly accele- 
rated the evil, almost inevitable, of its being 
turned into an abuse. It seems, therefore, 
proper to examine its nature somewhat more 
closely, in order to ascertain what connexion 
it really has with the Pestalozzian plan of 
education, of which it has been made by 
some the main prop. 

The first and most obvious feeling aroused 
by a simultaneous act of any sort, is that of 
unity. Hence the pleasing effect which the 
simultaneous movement of a regiment of sol- 


| diers produces, and hence the invariable ten- 


dency of children to imitate military exercises. 
The taste for dancing, the only fashionable 
amusement of the Hottentot, proceeds from 
the same cause ; and many other phenomena 
of a higher cast, for instance the impressive 
| effect of the responses, when followed up by 
_ the whole congregation, are in a great mea- 
' Sure to be referred to this feeling of delight 
in union of any kind. And let it not be sup- 
_ posed, that this is en isolated fact of our feel- 
ings; the beauty of the whole creation con- 
sists in the union of its millions toone constant 
and ever-renewed act of life. 

With reference to man in particular, we 
_ may observe, that his taste for union not only 
becomes more intense in proportion to the 
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gains in depth and refinement, when the 
higher and nobler faculties of his being are 
called into simultaneous action. A general clap- 
ping of hands is one of the favourite exercises 
in an infant-school; and the sound of a thou- 
sand feet stamping the ground at one instant, 
enchants the ears of an uncultivated youth, 
and prompts him to join his supernumerary 
limbs with those of the marching regiment. 
But the sound of our voice is a far more pow- 
erful and characteristic means of expressin 
our feelings than the motion of our limbs, and, 
accordingly, the simple uniform repetition of 
any, even the most monotonous and unmean- 
ing sound, is music to the ears of children 
and of savages, while the hauling ofananchor 
is materially facilitated by the sailors’ call. 
The measuring of time, and its uniform divi- 
sion, is an indispensable condition of every 
simultaneons movement; and as an intellec- 
tual operation, though of the very lowest 
kind, it forms an essential ingredient of the 
internal delight which the movement produ- 
ces. This internal delight is increased, if, to 
the harmony of time, that of tone be ad- 
ded; and in their joint effect consists the 
deep charm of music. The value of music 
again is raised, if, with its sounds, the feelings 
of kindred affections, or the higher ones of ad- 
oration, be associated in simultaneous expres- 
sion; and, abstracting from all that is exter- 
nal, or addressed to the senses, nothing can be 
mere ravishing than the idea of myriads of 
spirits whose deepest and unuttered thoughts 
are united in an everlasting harmony of love 
and praise to the Father of Spirits. 

Such is the effect of one and the same feel- 
ing at different stages of human develop- 
ment. Its powerful influence is manifest; 
its tendency cannot be condemned, because it 
is met with, whenever man is_progres- 
sive towards good, and we find him shrinking 
from it, into selfish shyness, whenever he is 
conscious of evil. The question is then for us, 
what use is to be made of it in education ? 

This depends entirely on the stage of de- 
velopment which the children have attained. 
With such as have grown up in a condition 
almost savage, or worse than savage, and who 
are for the first time brought together under 
an influence intended for their improvement, 
the lowest degree of simultaneous action is 
calculated to arouse the soul from that sel- 
fish indolence, in which it loves nothing, and 
observes nothing but self, and disturbs every 
thing around it, not from a wish to do so, but 
from an exclusive tendency to follow self, and 
from an entire inattention to the fact, that 
there exists anything besides self. For this 
purpose Pestalozzi made his children pro- 
nounce sounds together; and his “ meteoric” 
success was the natural effect of the lever 
which he brought into action. But had he 
stopped there, as many of his pretended disci- 
ples have done, had he continued to pronounce 





| umber of individuals united, but that it also 


sounds and elicit their simultaneous imitation, 
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his experiment would have terminated as the 
sound vanished amid his mountains. 
he had put all the words of wisdom and of vir- 
tue simultaneously into the mouths of his chil- 
dren, it would still have been the same. But 
Pestalozzi was too wise to commit such a 
mistake, and to cling with thoughtless confi- 
dence to a means, however powerful, because 
he found it answering well in the commence- 
ment. We shall see, in the progress of his 
narrative, how he availed himself of the suc- 
cess of this first experiment for the attainment 
of more important objects. In the meantime 
our readers will, no doubt, feel interested 
here by a more detailed explanation of the 
manner in which simultaneous language may 
with advantage be applied to instruction gen- 
erally. For this purpose it ought to be a rule 
with the teacher never to employ this means 
for bringing a new subject before his pupils, 
or ineulcating something which they knew 
not before, but to confine its use exclusively 
to repetition. A practical illustration will 
show this more clearly. Suppose the object 
of the lesson to be the analysis of the first 
numbers, by addition and substraction,. the 
mode of proceeding would be the following : 


The teacher writes on the slate first ; 


The former he calls two; the latter one and 
one. 


He then writes three, and asks for the dif- 
ferent ways of making them up of two num- 
bers ; when he will receive the following an- 
swer: one and two, two and one, 


hii | | | 


| | | 
The same is done with four, 


| I | 
rire | | | 


I | 

With five, | 

| I | 

thd d I | | 
| 

I | 


| 
| | 
And so on to any extent. 


The pupils may give their answers either 
verbally, or by writing the different cases 
themselves on their slates, from which the 
teacher copies them on the general lesson 
board; at first in the order in which they oc- 
cur, taking care to add a special exercise for 
the purpose of bringing them into some uni- 
form order. After this, he proeeds to repeti- 
tion, by pointing to the cases of the analysis, 
one after the other, and letting the children 
express with one voice, what is written on the 
board ; in this manner : 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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And if 


One and one. 
One and two. 
Two and one. 








One and three. 
Two and two. 
Three and one. 





One and four. 
Two and three. 
Three and two. 
Four and one. 


After this he may point to them promiscy. 
ously, to prevent the children from falling into 
a mere routine, thus; 

Two and one. 

Two and two. 

Three and two. 

Three and one, &c. &c. 


Lastly, the teacher may rub out the whole 
lesson, and desire it to be repeated simulta. 
neously from recollection, and if the pupils 
be familiar with the subject, he may even ask 
for the analysis of a new number extempore, 
it being understood, that the order of the cases 
shall be upon the same’principle as inthe anal- 
ysis of the preceding numbers. This order, 
of course, admits of variation, which wil! 
form a source of new exercises, both by 
writing on the board and by simultaneous re 
petition. 

Whoever will take the trouble of reflecting 
on the effect which this mode of proceeding 
must produce upon children’s minds, wil! 
easily discover the difference between the si- 
multaneous repetition of a lesson produced by 
the children themselves, and the mere incu! 
cation, through the ear, of a lesson with 
which their own minds have never grappled. 
Tosuch it will be apparent, that the simulta- 
neous repetition, whether in a musical form 
or not, of addition, multiplication, pence, 
weight, and other tables, now so common 1 
public charity-schools, so far from forminge 
part of Pestalozzi’s plan, is, on the contrary, @ 
mere caricature of it. We certainly wish that 
those who take upon themselves to set up mo 
del-schools “ on the Pestalozzian system,” or 
to introduce “ Pestalozzian improvements,” 
would first qualify themselves for their under- 
taking, my making themselves acquainted 
with the spirit of Pestalozzi’s views, lest by 
running away with empty forms, they be- 
come in the end blind leaders of the blind. 

But we return to the narrative of our av- 
thor :— 

“ Being obliged to instruct the children by 
myself, without any assistance, I learned the 
art of teaching a great number together : and 
as i had no other means of bringing the 1- 
struction before them, than that of pronounc- 
ing every thing to them loudly and distinctly, 
I was naturally led to the idea of making 





them draw, write, or work, at the same time. 
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_ The confusion of so many voices, repeating 
“my words, suggested the necessity of keeping 
| time in our exercises, and I soon found that 
+ ¢his contributed materially to make their :im- 
pressions stronger and more distinct. Their 
"total ignorance forced me to dwell a long time 
on the simplest elements; and I was thus led 
to perceive, how much higher a degree of in- 

- ternal power is obtained by a persevering at- 
tention to the elementary parts, until they be 


| perfectly familiar to the mind ; and what con- 


fidence and interest the child is inspired with, 
by the consciousness of complete and perfect 
attainment, even on the lowest stage of in- 
‘struction. Never before had I so deeply felt 
the important bearing which the first elements 
_ of every branch of knowledge have upon its 


| complete outline; and what immense defi- 


| ciencies in the final result of education must 
" arise from the confusion and imperfection of 
the simplest beginnings. ‘To bring these to 

_ perfection and maturity in the child’s mind 
' became now a main object of my attention ; 
‘and the success far surpassed my expecta- 
_ tions. The consciousness of energies hitherto 
unknown to themselves was rapidly developed 
i in the children, and a general sense of order 
' and harmony began to prevail among them. 
They felt their own powers, and the tedious- 
ness of the common-school tone vanished, like 
| aspectre, from our room; they were deter- 
bs mined to try; they succeeded, they perse- 
_ vered, they accomplished, and were delighted. 


| Their mood was not that of laborious learning, 
"it was the joy of unknown powers aroused 
» fromsleep; their hearts and minds were ele- 
vated by the anticipation of what these pow- 
_ ers wonld enable them to attempt and to effect. 
_ “Children became the teachers of children. 
_ They endeavoured to carry into effect what I 
| proposed, and in doing so, they themselves 
frequently traced the means of execution. 
_ Their spontaneous activity was called out in 
' every direction, as far as the elements of 
_ knowledge go: and I was brought to the firm 
_ conviction, that all instruction, to have a truly 

enlightening and cultivating influence, must 


= 
| 
w. 4 
*y 
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z be drawn out of the children, and, as it were, 
~ begotten within their minds. 


To this also I 
_ was brought chiefly by necessity. Seeing 
that I had no assistant-teachers, I placed a 
_ child of superior capacities between two of in- 
_ ferior powers. He threw his arms round their 


' necks; he taught them what he knew, and 


_ they learned from him what they knew not. 


| They sat by the side of each other with 
heart-felt affection. 


» hea Joy and love animated 
_ their souls; the life which was awakened 


4 within them, and which had taken hold .of 


their minds, carried both teachers and learn- 
ers forward with a rapidity and ¢heerfulness 


Which this process of mutual enlivening alone 


could produce.” 
_ We cannot close this chapter without no- 
ticing another of the many gross misunder- 
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ject of Pestalozzi’s method. Often, when 
inveighing against the monitorial system of 
Bell and Lancaster’s methods, we have been 
replied to: * Pestalozzi himself made use of 
mutual instruction.” Such is the effect of the 
thoughtless use of mere words, that the most 
opposite things assume an appearance of 
sameness from a coincidence of sounds. Pes- 
talozzi employed one child to teach another ; 
this is mutual instruction, no doubt. Bell 
and Lancaster employ one child to teach ano- 
ther; this, too, is mutual instruction. 

But Pestalozzi awakened in one child a 
consciousness of his powers, and a tendency 
to mental self-activity; and the child so awak- 
ened he called in, to assist him in awakening 
other children in the same manner, by the 
same means. Pestalozzi led his children. by 
the love which they bore him, by the moral 
ascendancy which he had gained over them, 
so that whithersoever he led the way, they 
were willing to follow ; and in the same man- 
ner he taught his children to treat one another. 

Bell and Lancaster on the contrary, drill 
one child through an artificial machinery of 
lifeless tasks, and the child, so drilled, they 
employ to drill others in the same manner and 
by the same means. Bell and Lancaster re- 
strain their children by fear, and.excite them 
by artificial and mercenary motives, that, for 
hire’s sake, the natures of the children may 
yield themselves to the wnnature of the sys- 
tem; and the same means of direct and indirect 
compulsion they place in the hands of their 
subordinate drillers. 

Is, then, Pestalozzi’s mutual] instruction the 
same with Bell’s and Lancaster’s? And if a 
man endeavour to expose the corruptness of a 
system calculated to foster at the same time 
the growth of the two basest feelings of the 
human bosom, despotism and servility, or if 
he represent the deadening influence which 
the mechanical driving on through a certain 
set of lesson-boards, and other tasks, must 
have upon the minds of children, is it fair to 
reply, that Peztalozzi himself was an advo- 
cate for mutual instruction ? 

Oh, that men would not harden their hearts 
and their heads by the repetition of hollow 
sounds! Oh, that they would not substitute 
a clinging to terms of temporary popularity, 
for an adherence to the unalterable nature of 
things; or, at least, that men so hardened 
and so blinded against the real claims of hu- 
man nature, and the true means of satisfying 
them, would not presume to regulate the 
moral and intellectual state of the rising gen- 
eration! When will it be felt that educa- 
tion is a sanctuary in which none that is not 
duly prepared, should intrude himself? and, 
when will the most obvious truth be apprer 
hended, that a guinea, or even a ten-guinea 
subscription, is no proof of the qualifications of 
the donor, though it may be of his intentions, 
for carrying forward the improvement of man- 





standings, which have gone forth on the sub- 


kind? Letall the supporters of public insti- 
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tutions consider, that zeal without knowledge, 
and without humility, ever impedes the cause 
which it professes to promote. 





CHAPTER IL. 


The Experiment at Burgdorf—Nature the 
Schoolmaster’s Guide—Leading Ideas. 


After the picture of the asy]um at Stantz, 
given in the preceding chapter, our author 
proceeds to a somewhat lengthy account of 
the difficulties which he experienced, when, 
after the breaking up of that institution, he 
went, by the advice of his friends, to Burg- 
dorf. ‘The chief actors in this interlude, the 
petty rulers and pedantic schoolmasters of 
a small borough, having no claim whatever 
upon a personal introduction to the English 
public, we pass over all that concerns them 
and their intrigues for and against “ the new 
system,” and resume the thread of Pestaloz- 
zi’s narrative, after we find him, as has al- 
ready been related in the fourth chapter, the 
last in rank among the moderators of the 
march of intellect in Burgdorff, bringing up 
the rear in a dame school, where the pupils 
being all infants, it was thought he could not 
do much harm. 

“I began again crowing my A BC from 
morning to night; and, without any settled 

lan, continued that empiric march, in which 

had been interrupted at Stantz. With in- 
defatigable zeal, I joined syllables to syllables: 
and wrote whole books full of spelling exer- 
cises, and numerical tables; I tried in every 
possible way to reduce the beginnings of spel- 
ling and ciphering to the greatest simplicity, 
by putting them into such forms, as would 
Jead the child by slow degrees, and in a man- 
ner perfectly congenial with the nature of the 
human mind, from the first step to the second; 
and from this, without leap or omission, and 
with equal security, though more rapidly, to 
the third, then tothe fourth, and so on. But 
instead of getting-the children to form letters 
with their pencil, as I had done at Stantz, I 
now gave them angles, squares, straight lines, 
and curves to draw. 

During these endeavours, the idea of 
making an alphabet of forms* was gradually 
developed in me. I had not, however, at first, 
avery distinct notion of it myself, but in pro- 
portion as the subject emerged in my mind 
from its obscurity, my conviction of its im- 
portance for the whole of my proposed me- 
thod of instruction increased. It lasted a long 
time before I saw quite clearly in it; my pro- 
gress was inconceivably slow. I had for se- 
veral months, already, been engaged in the 
attempt of bringing the different means of 
instruction back to their elements, and taken 
great pains to reduce them to the utmost sim- 





* That is tosay, a series of elementary geometrical 
figures, by the composition of which, any given form 
might be oe in a similar manner, asthe words in 
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right. 


and my means. 





language by the composition of the letters of that series 
of sounds, commonly called the alphabet. 


Vou. I. 


plicity ; yet I was still ignorant of the cop. 
nexion which they have with each other: 
or, at least, 1 had not come toa clear cop. 
sciousness of it, though I felt hourly, that | 
was advancing, and with rapid strides, * * * 
“ By handling every, even the most dusty 
part of school duties, and that in a manner 
which was any thing but superficial; by 
teaching away trom eight in the morning till 
seven in the evening, with the interruption 
of but a few hours, | could not but hit every 
moment upon facts clearly attesting the ex. 
istence of certain physical and mechanical 
laws, to which our mind is subject in the re. 
ceiving and fixing of external perceptions. | 
had a sort of feeling of these laws, by which 
I was daily more influenced in the organiza. 
tion of my means of instruction ; but I had no 
clear conception of the principle on which 
I proceeded. At length, having endeavoured 
last summer to explain the nature of my ex. 
periments to Mr. Glayre, of the executive 
government, he said to me: * Vous voulez 
mecaniser U’education.’ 
derstood very little French: I thought he 
meant to say, that my intention was to bring 
the different means of education and _instruc- 
tion into regular courses, adapted to the na- 
ture and progressive development of the hu- 
man faculties; and taking the term ‘ meca- 
niser’ in this sense, he certainly was quite 
I imagined at the time, the word 
which he had put into my mouth, was expres 
sive of the very essence both of my purpose 


At that time I un. 


1 might have gone on for a 


good while longer without hitting upon an 
adequate term, because [ was not in the habit 
of giving a clear account to myself of what! 
met with in my progress, 
I abandoned myself entirely to instinctive 
feelings, which gave me no clearness, but 
much life; much practical security, but no 
theoretical knowledge. 
power to do otherwise. 
years I have read no book, nor have I been 
able to read any; I had no language left for 
abstract notions; in my mind there was noth- 
ing but living truths, brought to my consc- 
oushess in an intuitive manner, in the course 
of my experience; but I was no more able to 
analyze those truths, than to bring to my re- 
collection the details of the observations by 
which I had been led to their discovery. 

“ Perfect unconsciousness, as to the prin 
ciples on which my proceedings rested, was, 
at that time, the leading feature of my ex- 
periments. In explaining tothe children the 
nature of different objects, I confined myself 
to such as were within reach of their own 
senses, and this led me to pursue the various 
branches of tuition to their very first ele- 
ments. On the other hand, I endeavoured 
to investigate the exact time of life when i0- 
struction begins, and I soon arrived at the 
conviction, that the first honr of instruction 
is the hour of birth: the first tutor is nature; 


On the contrary, 


It was not in my 
For these last thirty 
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~ and her tuition begins from the moment, 
- \vhen the child’s senses are open to the im- 


pressions of the surrounding world: the feel- 


- ing of novelty by which life first surprises the 
i] unt, is in itself nothing else than the first 


waking up of the capability of receiving those 


s impressions; it is the arousing of all the 


germs of physical powers, whose growth is 


| completed, and whole whole energy and sole 


tendency is now directed towards their expan- 


sion and cultivation; the animal is entirely 
' formed, and something above the animal is 
_ awakened in it, which, while it clearly testi- 
- fies the destination of the new-born being for 
a human existence, gives him at the same 


time a positive impulse towards the attain- 


ment of that purpose. 


“Whatever, therefore, man may attempt to 


i do by his tuition, he can, at best, do no more 


than assist the child’s nature in the effort 
which it makes for its own development ; and 
to do this, so that the impressions made upon 
the child may always be commensurate to, and 
inharmony with, the measure and character 


4 of the powers already unfolded in hin, is the 
great secret of education. The perceptions 
' towhichthe child is to be led by his instruc- 


tion, must, therefore, necessarily be subjected 
to acertain order of succession, the begin- 


ning of which must be adapted to the very 


first unfolding of the child’s powers, and its 
progress kept exactly parallel with that of the 
child’s own development. ‘T'o discover those 
successions throughout the whole range of 
human knowledge, but especially in those es- 
sentials, in which the development of the 
human mind takes its beginning,—this I soon 
perceived to be the simplest and the only way, 
ever to establish really instructive school- 
books, such as would correspond to the na- 
tural constitution of the mind, and satisfy its 
wants. Isaw, moreover. that in the compo- 
sition of such books, it must be of the highest 
importance to keep the different parts of in- 
struction distinct from one another, and to in- 
troduce them in a manner adapted to the na- 
tural progress of the child’s mind: for it is 
only by determining with the greatest accu- 
racy, what is calculated for every age and 
every stage of development, that we shall 
avoid either withholding any thing of which 
the child is capable, or burdenjng or con- 
founding him with things which he cannot 
yet grasp. 

“This much I saw clearly, that the child 
may be brought to a high degree of know- 
ledge, both of things, and of language, be- 
fore it would be rational to teach him reading, 
oreven spelling; and seeing this, I felt the 
necessity of leading children from their ear- 
liest infancy to a rational view of all things, 
by presenting them in a manner calculated 
to draw forth the action of the different fa- 
culties upon every object. But I saw like- 
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of art, are capable of leading children in this 
manner ; and I was deeply impressed with the 
want of ‘intuitive elementary books,’ by the 
aid of which, long before the spelling-book 
comes on, children might be made acquainted 
with those objects, of which they are to learn 
the names, either by their being exhibited to 
them in reality, or represented in good models 
and drawings. 

“ Experience entirely confirmed this no- 
tion. A mother, full of interest for the edu- 
cation of her child, intrusted me with the in- 
struction of her little boy, then hardly three 
years of age. I saw him, for some time, an 
hour every day; and with him, too, I was 
merely, as it were, feeling the pulse of the 
method: I tried to convert letters, figures, 
and whatever else was at hand, into means of 
instruction; that is to say, I led him to form, 
concerning every object, distinct notions, and 
to express these notions clearly in language. 
I made him state positively, what he knew of 
every object; its colour, its parts, its posi- 
tion, its shape, its number. Very soon I was 
obliged to lay aside the alphabet, that first 
torment of youth ; he felt no interest in those 
dead signs; he would have nothing but things, 
or pictures of things; and, in a short time, 
he was enabled to express himself distinetly 
respecting any objects within the sphere of 
his knowledge. He gathered general infor- 
mation from the street, from the garden, and 
from the house; and, upon the basis of clear 
and self-acquired notions, he soon learned to 
pronounce correctly even the most difficult 
names of plants and animals. Nay, by com- 
paring objects entirely unknown to him, with 
such as he was acquainted with, he was able 
to form of them a definite idea; and though I 
am aware, that this attempt led to many de- 
viations from the straight course, by direct- 
ing his attention to foreign and distant objects 
at the expense of realities, present before his 
eyes, yet it threw a good deal of light upon 
the means of enlivening the child’s faculties, 
and inducing him to independent exertion for 
the preservation and increase of his powers. 

“ But independently of this mistake, the 
experiment I made with this boy could not be 
decisive as to the earliest beginning of in- 
struction ; for this reason, that he had already 
beenallowed to pass in comparative inactivity 
the three first years of his life; a period dur- 
ing which, I am convinced, nature urges 
upon the child’s consciousness an immense 
variety of objects. All that is wanted is, that 
we should watch the operations of the mind, 
and follow them by connecting language with 
every idea of which the child has become 
conscious ; that he may acquire the highest 
possible degree of clearness, and be enabled, 
on one hand, to connect the elements of art 
and science with the teachings of nature, 
and, on the other hand, to make the teach. 
ings of nature the key to whatever of art and 





Wise, how difficult it is, in the oom state 
of things, to find men, who, without the help 


science it may be expedient to teach him here- 
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after. Both the power and the experience of; 
children are considerably advanced even at 
that age; but our schools, perfectly regard-} 
less as they are of all that passes in children’s 
minds, are, in fact, nothing else than well- 
contrived machines for the suffocation of life, 
in which all that has been developed under 
the guiding hand of nature, is marred or 
destroyed.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Pestalozzi’s view of the connexton between the 
different branches of instruction—the Mo- 
ther’s Manual. 


In order to enable our readers to form a 

rfectly clear view of the manner in which 
Pomsiecal viewed the connexion of the differ- 
ent branches of education, we shall sum up 
the whole in the following table: 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

First Elementary means, sound. 

SOUNDS, OF 
Speech,—spelling. 
Music,—singing. 

WORDS. 

LANGUAGE, 

Designation of form and number in ob- 
jects ; (see below.) 

Designation of all the other properties 
of objects, classed as objects of 

Geography. 
History. 

Physical Science. 
Natural History. 

Determination of the objects, their 
properties and different states, ac- 
cording to time and other relations 
—grammar. 

Second Elementary means, form. 

The art of measuring—geometry. 

The art of drawing. 

The art of writing. 


Third Elementary means, number—arithme- 
tic. 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION—INDUSTRY. 
MORAL EDUCATION. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Not al] the branches of instruction, howev- 
er, which are enumerated in this table, are 
treated of in Pestalozzi’s work; to some of: 
them, indeed, he had paid no farther attention, 
beyond their insertion, oddly enough, among 
the “elementary means to be derived from 
the power of sound.” This is the case, for in- 
stance, with history, physical science, and 
natural history ; and theshort fragment which 
he has given on geography, we shall insert, 
as a specimen of the aberrations from good 
sense to which this great mind was liable, 
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classify,” rather than as a pattern of geograph. 
ical instruction, On the subject of sing. 
fing, all that he says is, that the instruction 
“ought to be conducted upon the genera] 
principal of beginning with the simplest ele. 
ments, and bringing them to perfection in the 
first instance. This being done, new exerci. 
ses are to be gradually, but slowly, intrody- 
ced; above all things, however, a certain 
stiffness should be avoided, which is calcula. 
ted to arrest every talent, and to confound ey- 
ery feeling for the beauties of the art.” 

There remain, therefore, of specific branch. 
es of instruction, the method of which is illys. 
trated in the work before us, only the follow- 
ing: spelling, grammar, (the instruction ip 
words being likewise despatched with a few 
short remarks,) geometry, drawing, writing. 
and arithmetic ; after which, as stated before, 
the three heads of the practical, moral, and 
religious education, are separately treated in 
as many letters at the close of the book. 

In deference to the exclusively practical] 
tendency of the present volume, we shall not 
occupy our space by a statement of the con- 
nexion in which we ourselves view the difler- 
ent branches of instruction; but referring 
those of our readers. who may wish for infor- 
mation, to former publications in which we 
have fully discussed the subject,* we shall at 
once proceed to the practical details of the 
method, taking the subjects discussed by Pes- 
talozzi in the following order : 

Spelling and Writing, 

Language, or Grammar, 

Arithmetic, 

Geometry, 

Drawing, 

Geography, 
to which we shall add a supplement on the 
remaining branches of education. 

We should premise, however, that in accor- 
dance with our author, we suppose the in- 
struction detailed under those several heads, 
to be preceded by a judicious guidance of the 
infant mind, by a nursery-method, if we may 
be allowed that term, which shall regulate the 
treatment of the child from the moment of birth 
and assume the form of instruction—not lesson- 
giving—as soon as the child begins to have 
language, that is, to connect the idea of specitic 
objects with certain articulated sounds. The 
want of such a method wasacutely felt by Pes- 
talozzi, who was ever and anon endeavouring 
to enlist mothers in the service of his cause. 
With a view to direct their efforts, he wrote the 
Mother’s Manual, a work which, notwithstand- 
ing its great defects of execution, deserves, on 
account of the origina] conception on which it 
is founded, far more notice than it has hitherto 





* For a general view of the faculties of the mind, their 
connexion with each «ther, and their developn ent, see i 
the Christian Monitor and Family Friend, our first lecture 
p. 24—29; and in Christian Education, Lec. 11. and Lec. 
[V. p. 106—131: for a synopsis of the different branches 





when he endeavoured to “systematize and 


of instruction, in their connexion with each other, sé? 
Christian Education, Lec. VI. p. 213—226. 
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received. The outline which Pestalozzi has 
given of it in his preface, embraces ten sec- 
tions, by him called exercises, of which, how- 
ever, the first seven only are practically illus- 
trated in the book itself.+ 

The first section contains a simple nomen- 
clature of the different parts of the human bo- 
dy, gradually descending from the larger ones 
to the most minute. 

The second section has for its object to 
draw the child’s attention to the relative posi- 
tion which the different parts of the body have 
to each other. 

The third section exhibits them in their con- 
nexion with each other, showing how several 
minor parts tsgether form one whole, which, 
however, is itself again only a part of the 
body itself: 

In the fourth section the child is led to in- 


' quire, in what number each part occurs, and 


to distinguish those which occur only once, 
from those which occur twice, three times, 
&e. 

The sixth section considers the different 
parts with reference to their properties, those, 
at least, which are most easily discerned. 

The seventh section enumerates the differ- 
ent uses to which each part may be, and the 
circumstances under which it is so, applied. 

The eighth section was to have contained 
some information on the care and attention 
which every part of the body, according to its 
nature, requires. 

The ninth section was to have directed the 
mind to the purpose for which the different 
parts of the body were endowed with the sev- 
eral properties enumerated in the sixth exer- 
cise. 

In the tenth section, lastly, it was intended 
that the child should recapitulate the knowl- 
edge acquired in the preceding exercises, on 
each separate part of the body, with a view to 
give a complete and precise description of it. 

However great may have been the imper- 
fections of the first attempt made by Pesta- 
lozzi to fill up the details of the above outline: 
and however liberally the public may, from 
other quarters, and in other points of view, be 
supplied with guides and hints for the nurse- 
ry; we know not that the cause of education 
could be more effectually assisted, than by 
the publication of'a comual which would have 
Pestalozzi’s origina] plan for its main foun- 
dation. 

And may we not hope that the time is ap- 
proaching when many mothers would receive 
such a work asa most valuable gift. It is 
now pretty generally admitted, that the ear- 
liest impressions are of great consequence, and 
it will hardly be asserted, that the usual tri- 

ing gossip of nurseries is in any way calcula- 
ted to develope and strengthen the growing 
energies of the babe. The very reverse, dis- 


ew7-7—— 


t Several of these exercises have been given in a more 
Pome form, in the Christian Monitor and Family 
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tortion and weakness, is the natural effect of 
the treatment which children commonly ex- 
perience at that stage of life; and whilst it 
would be wrong to restrain the mother or 
nurse by pedantic rules, and to make her 
“speak like a book ;” yet on the other hand, 
it is not to be endured, that her conversations 
with the child should be carried on at random, 
without any forethought, concerning the ef- 
fect to be produced, and the means of produ- 
cing it. A manual for mothers and nurses 
ought, therefore, to contain far less of system, 
than books designed for the more advanced 
stages of instruction. 

Regular lessons, on the human body, its 
outwardly visible parts, the numbers, size, ap- 
pearance, structure, and other qualities of 
those parts, their position and relation to each 
other, and the uses to which they are adapted, 
should form the framework of the whole. The 
names for all this must, of course, be impart- 
ed to the child, in the first instance as a mat- 
ter of fact; the tangible objects themselves 
forming the key to this nursery-vocabulary ; 
and even afterwards, when the child has learn- 
ed to gather language from the intercourse 
with others, the mother and nurse will still 
have to fill up occasional deficiencies. But, 
making due allowance for this, the tendency 
of the lessons, in that manual, should essen- 
tially be, to lead the child to discoveries by a 
variety of questions. These lessons then, 
should be interspersed with hints for mothers 
or nurses, on the best means of enlarging the 
child’s sphere of thought, by leading him from 
himself, as the centre of his observations, to 
the persons and objects which surround him. 
Here it is, that instruction must entirely be 
left to what might be termed the casualty of 
the moment; that is to say, it must be model- 
led, in every instance, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case; but these accidental 
teachings being merely so many excursions 
from a regular and straight road, to which the 
child is always brought back, and in which he 
gradually advances, exploring at the same 
time all the contiguous territories, that which 
is apparently casual, becomes, in reality, sub- 
servient to a stated and fixed plan. if exe- 
cuted in this manner, the manual for mothers 
and nurses would, so far from fettering them, 
on the contrary serve to enliven their own 
minds, and, at the same time, to render them 
thoughtful observers both of the child, and of 
the impressions made upon him. A childlike 
participation in the growth of the infant mind, 
would take the place of that deplorable dispo- 
sition, So common among mothers and nurses, 
to make the tender and unconscious little be- 
ing the object of childish, nay often apish 
amusement. 

A few infantine, not puerile tales, within the 
sphere of the lessons contained in, or derived 
from, the manual, with good pictures to eor- 
respond, would form a valuable appendage. 
The text of the tales would of course be for 
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the mother or nurse, and not for the child; 
the latter would have to do with the picture, 
and the explanation might be partly suggested 
by the mother, and partly elicited from the 
child himself. Some of the tales might be in 
the poetic form ; or a few verses might be ap- 

ed to some of them; but they ought to 
be in perfectly good taste, not a silly aggregate 
of rhymes, as most of those thingsare. ‘They 
might be sung or repeated together by moth- 
er and child ; not, however, without a previ- 
ous inspection and explanation of the picture, 
in the manner before described, of which the 
verses ought to be no more than a para- 
phrase in a more attractive form. Among the 
thousands of children’s books, some will here 
be tempted to ask, is there not one that an- 
swers this description? This question may 
fitly be answered by another: If one, exactly 
fitted to the above outline, were to make its 
appearance, how many parents would be able 
to discern it from the rest, and how man 
would have good sense enough to use it 
aright? There is, however, no danger of their 
being put very soon to the test; for it is infi- 
nitely easier to write an elaborate treatise on 
the philosophy of the human mind, or on the 
fundamental! points of the orthodox faith,’ than 
to make a good child’s book. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Method of Teaching Spelling and Writing. 


No branch of instruction, perhaps, of all 
that formed part of his experiments, has de- 
rived more benefit from the helpless condi- 
tion in which Pestalozzi found himself at 
Stantz, than that which has become prover- 
bial for its baneful effect upon the tempers of 
‘our little dears.” Pestalozzi had no alpha- 
bets, no primers; he was reduced to his lungs 
as the only apparatus for the instruction in 
spelling; and thus he was, by necessity, 
driven to what, if the nature of the subject 
be considered, seems so obviously the right 
course, that it is difficult to conceive how it 
could ever enter men’s minds to make that, 
which is essentially a matter of the ear, al- 
most exclusively a business of the eye. As 
it would be preposterous to suppose that the 
language of our species began with written 
characters, to which afterwards certain sounds 
were attached, so is it equally preposterous 
to make the child’s instruction in the compo- 
sition of the sounds of language consequent 
upon the knowledge and combination of the 
characters of the alphabet. Of this Pestalozzi 
was perfectly aware, and accordingly the be- 
ginning of his “ instruction in the sounds of 
speech” dates from the very cradle. 

“It is not to be left to chance, at what 
time, and to what extent, the child shall] be- 
come acquainted with each sound, An early 
and complete knowledge of them all is of 
great importance. 





“This knowledge he should have, befors 
he is able to pronounce them; and, in like 
manner, he should be able to pronounce them, 
generally, with ease, before he be introduced 
to the knowledge of written or printed chia. 
racters, and taught to read. 


“The spelling-book ought, therefore, to 
contain all the sounds of the language, and 
these ought to be taught in every family from 
the earliest infancy. The child who learns 
his spelling-book, ought to repeat thei to the 
infant in the cradle. before it is able to pro. 
nounce even one of them, so that they may 
be deeply impressed upon its mind by frequent 
repetition. 

“Tt is incredible to those who have not 
seen it, how much the attention of babes is 
excited by the repetition of a few simple sounds, 
and their combinations, such as: ba, ba, ba ; 
da, da, da; ma, ma, ma; la, la, la; and » 
on. But the charm which it has for them, is 
not the only advantage ; it contributes to the 
development of their faculties, and prepares 
them for future greater exertions.” 


This, we fear, is carrying “the system” 
rather too far back. We do not think that man 
can learn any thing as a mere receptive or 
passive being, without a practical exercise of 
his own active powers; and on this ground 
we think it impossible for a child to get a 
knowledge of any sound, until he is able to 
pronounce it. But his growing ability for 
the various sounds should be carefully watch- 


It would be found on observation, that the 
fundamental sounds are produced spontane- 
ously by the child at difierent periods. As 
soon as they appear, they ought to be takenup 
and exercised ;* the peculiar modifications, on 
the contrary, of these sounds, in the mother- 
tongue, ought to be taught at a later period, 
when perfection has been attained in the fun- 
damental sounds, which to no children, per- 
haps, is more necessary than to those whose 
mother-tongue is the English, on account of 
the great preponderance which in this lan- 
guage the modified sounds, sons nuances, 
have over the fundamental ones. 'T’o this fact 
it must be atiributed, that the English have 
so much more difficulty than most conti 
nental nations in speaking foreign languages, 
and that they have mutilated the languages 
of classical antiquity by the most barbarous 
pronunciation that ingenuity could well have 
devised, as if purposely attempting to disguis: 
the beauty and harmony of their sounds. It 
is not, however, merely to facilitate the cor- 
rect pronunciation of foreign or classical lan- 
guages, but as much on account of the mo- 
ther-tongue itself, that we would recommend 
an early attention to the cultivation of the or- 





* The first ideas of number likewise may be awak 
ened, earlier than by visible objecis, by the :epetition 0! 
da ; da, da; da, da, da; &c 
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- ans of speech, by exercises comprehending 


all the fundamental sounds. 

The incongruities between the sound and 
the written character, in which the English 
language abounds, and the difficulties with 
which the child is surrounded by the com- 
mon plan of teaching, will be still more 
strongly illustrated by analysing a few words, 

lacing on one side the different sounds, and 
onthe other, the different letters of which 


they are composed. 


Nothing can be more deadening to the 
mind than to read over and over again long 
columns of unconnected words, and partly 
even unmeaning syllables. As a specimen 
of the manner in which spelling-lessons may 
be turned to account as intellectual exercises, 
at that period. of instruction, at which the 


_ knowledge of the sound is to be combined 
_ with that of the written character, we subjoin 
the following sentences, produced by a little 


' boy five years old, under the disadvantage of’ 


<5 ta 


solitary instruction, on such words of the 
series “one consonant before at,” as he could 
think of at the time. They are an exact copy 


from his writing-book, without any altera- 


tion: 


_ A bat isa thing to hit balls up in the air. 
_ A bat is an animal with wings. 


RARE 


A cat is an animal to catch mice. 
I like fat as well as lean. 
[ have anold hat, and a new hat. 


There is a mat in every house. 


| pat Georgy’s back. 

Georgy gives me tit for ¢at. 

I sat down in the chair yesterday. 

A rat is an animal that runs in old cupboards, 
A gnat is an insect that stings one. 


All these sentences are, strictly speaking, 
original composition, without the aid of any 


leading-strings, as indeed the infantine char- 


acter of some of them clearly evinces. 


Considering the. difficulties in which the 
instruction in spelling is involved, it will pro- 
bably not be ungrateful to our readers to learn 
that we contemplate, at no very distant period, 
the publication of a manual of spelling, the 
object of which will be to afford tothe teacher 
an easy survey of the materials of the English 
language, when viewed with reference to 
sound, by enumerating the leading sounds 
and articulations (vowels and consonants,) 
With their different modes of expression by 
Written characters, and exhibiting their differ- 
ent combinations in sets of progressive exer- 
Of these, however, the general condi- 
tions only should be given to the children, and 
they left to find out, for themselves, the differ- 
ent combinations of each series which appear 
To illus- 
trate this by an example, suppose the intend- 
ed exercise to consist in putting one consonant 
after the vowel-sound E, as it isinegg. The 
spelling-book would furnish the teacher with 
a list of the different modes in which that 


cises, 


as words in the English language. 


No. 2. 


sound is represented in the English language, 


A 


A—E - 


E : 

Ai - 

Ay - 

Ao - 

Ka - 
ul ° 

Kigh . 

Ey - 

Aie ? 


with an example toeach; thus: 
as for example in 


Independently of this general survey of the 
different representations of the sound E, the 
spelling-book would contain, among others, a 
complete list of the combinations of this sound 
with one subsequent consonant, marking the 
different acceptations of each term. 


AIM. 
EGG, 


ACHE. 
AKE. 


AID. 


ATE. 2 
EAT. § 
RIGHT. 
AIT. 
EIGHTH. 
APE. 
ERE. 


ATR. 


HEIR. 
EYRE. 


AYR. 


ELL, 
AIL, 


ALE. 
ACE. 





Shooters aim at birds. 
Bad shooters miss their aim. 
The chicken creeps out of the 


egg. 
My teeth ache, or ake, sometimes. 


The ear-ache is more painful than 
the tooth-ache. 

Aid one another. 

A good book is an aid to the 
learner. 


I ate, or eat, very little yesterday. 


Twice four make eight. 

An ait is much sinaller than an 
island. 

Two is the eighth part of six- 
teen. 

The ape is a curious animal. 

Boys like to ape men. 

Ere shall the heavens pass away, 
than the righteous perish. 

I'resh air is essential to health. 

The servant was told to air the 
sheets. 

What a strange air he puts dn. 

The son is his father’s heir. 

The matter was decided in a 
court of eyre. 

The Ayr is a river in Scotland. 


Ayr is the name of a town on the 


river Ayr. 

An ell is one yard and a quarter 
long. 

No one knows what his ail is. 

What should ail him? 

Ale is made of malt. 

The unit on cards or dice is called 
the ace. 


This list, of course, is net intended for the 
children, but for the teacher; whose business 
it is to elicit from the children, by questions, 
such words of the series, as they can think of; 
and having ascertained what meaning the 
children connect with each word, to teach 
thei the mode of writing it. 


Thus, suppose 
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the children were in succession to name, and, 
by sentences of their own, to explain the fol- 
lowing words; ale, air, ape, ate, eight, ache, 
egg; the teacher might write them on the 
lesson-board in this manner : 








A—E AI— EA— EIGH— E— 
A-L-E AI-R EA-T EIGH-T E-GG. 
A-P-E 
A-T-E 
A-CH-E 


or, he might write them, at first, promiscuous- 
ly, and ask the children, in each word, by what 
signs the sound E is represented, and what 
signs are expressive of the consonant after it. 








Vou. [. 


“ The art of writing, to be taught consistently 
with nature, ought to be treated as subordi- 
nate to that of drawing, and to all its prepa- 
ratory acquirements, especially the art of 
measuring. 


* Writing is no more, nay even less, than 
drawing ay taught without a previous pro- 
ficiency in the measuring of lines ; for, in 
the first instance, writing itselfis a sort of 
linear drawing, and that of stated forms, from 
which no arbitrary or fanciful deviation is 
permitted ; and, secondly, the practice of writ. 
ing, when acquired previously to, and inde- 
pendently of, drawing, spoils the hand ani 
mars its freedom, by confining it to a few pe- 


The same exercises should from time to|Culiar forms on a contracted scale, instead of 


time be reversed, by taking some consonant; 
and asking for a list of the different words 
formed by putting a vowel before it. ‘Taking, 
for instance, the consonant R, the following 
series would present itself; ARE, OR, OAR, 
ORE, AIR, ERE, AYR, HEIR, EYRE, EAR, ERR, 
IRE, OUR, HOUR, &c. &c. 

The process of copy ing will, under all cir- 
cumstances, and notwithstanding the most 
ingenious contrivances, always remain tedi- 
ous. We have found it far preferable to give 
the child, in the first instance, a short word 
written on his slate in large printed characters, 


for instance 
N A hl 
FAT, 


and after this to place ina line underneath the 
leading points of the different letters, one by 
one, thus : 


leaving the child to fill up the intervening 
lines. This exercise, carried through a few 
of the earlier spelling series, in which each 
additional word contains only one new letter, 
soon familiarizes the child with the forms of 
the different letters, so that after some time 
he may be left to put the dots for himself: and 
lastly to form the characters without dots.— 
After this introduction to the art of writing, 
which we have also found the most efficient 
mode of teaching reading, we have never ex- 
perienced the least difficulty in superadding 
the use of the written character, or induci 

a familiar acquaintance with the small prin 
type. We need only add, that the above ex- 
ercise in the formation of letters, is not the 
only one in which the child should, at this pe- 
riod of instruction, be called upon todraw lines 
between given dots, to measure and compare 
their distances, proportions, relative positions, 
&c., and we agree in this respect fully with 
our author in contending that 





cultivating in it a general ability for all forms, 
Another reason, why drawing ought to be 
taught before writing, is, that by the previ- 
ous acquirement of drawing the formation of 
letters is greatly facilitated, and all that time 
is saved with children generally spend in cor- 
recting bad habits, contracted by a long prac- 
tice of bad writing, and substituting a good 
hand for the misshaped and incorrect charac- 
ters to which they have been for years accus- 
tomed. But of all the arguments that may 
be urged on this subject, the most important 
is, that the child should learn to do every 
thing in perfection from its beginning, which 
he will not be able to do in writing unless 
this acquirement be built upon an elementary 
course of drawing. We cannot expect, in- 
deed, that the child should evince energy and 
perseverance in attaining that perfection, 
which he ought to Jearn, at an early period, 
to consider as the standard of aj] that he 
does, unless we exercise his powers upon 
tasks, the correct and perfect accomplish- 
ment of which is possible, according to the 
measure of his capacity. 


“ Writing as well as drawing ought to be 
practised at first on the slate; for the child 
learns to handle the pencil neatly and cor- 
rectly ata much earlier period than the pen. 
The use of the slate has, moreever, this ad- 
vantage, that whatever may be wrong, can 
easily be eflaced and corrected, whereas on 
the paper, where this is impossible, one i!l- 
sha letter generally leads to another.— 
Hence it is that in looking over the pages 
of a copybook we find so frequently lines, in 
which a regular progression of bad writing 
can be traced from the beginning to the end. 
“ Another and a very essential advantage 
seems to me tobe this: that on the slate the 
child effaces even that which is well done at 
the end of the lesson. The importance of 
this point will be felt when we consider the 
reat value of modesty, and the immense n- 
jury which the child suffers, in a mora! point 
of view, from being led or permitted to make 
2 work of his hands an object of vain dis- 
Pp ay.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Method of teaching the Mother Tongue— 
Verb and Noun—Adjective and Substan- 
tive—The Sentence—Enlargement of the 
Sentence—Pestalozzi’s Bequest to his Pu- 
pus. 

When we consider that man was made a 
living soul, after the image of the Creator, 
which image he had not yet lost at the period 
alluded to [before the fall], it is difficult in- 
deed to conceive that he should have been re- 
duced to become the ape of creation, in the 
expression of his own thoughts and feelings. 
How much more consistent with his then con- 
dition is it to suppose that there was in his 
bosom a living voice, inspiring his mind with 
the ideal conception of that universe which 
was, as a reality, displayed before his eyes, 
and that the impulse of that voice, moving his 
organs of speech to outward utterance, was 
the originator and regulator of his language. 
We musi not forget that the language of man, 
which is the expression of his being, must 
have been strangely affected by two subse- 
quent events; the fall, which completely al- 


position in the world, and the confusion of 
tongues at Babel, which put a stop to the uni- 
versal validity of the existing signs of commu- 
Language, as it has since been, 
though it must of necessity bear some traces 
of its origin and primitive condition, cannot 
afford conclusive evidence as to its first cre- 
ation, at a time when man himself was in an 
essentially different state. As regards the 
character of the names first given to the dif- 
ferent objects in nature, there can be no doubt 
that they were expressive of the most charac- 
teristic features of those objects, as manifested 
to man in their appearance and their various 
motions. It was only to the living creatures 
that Adam gave names, and to them only 
when they were brought before him, that is to 
say, when their nature was displayed before 
him in action. The immoveable, i. e. appar- 
ently lifeless object, would have presented no 
inducement for language, which, in its first 
origin, can only be the result of a motion or ac- 
tion outwardly witnessed, or of an emotion, or 
wish for action, inwardly felt. The first 
bursting forth of the faculty of speech, is, 
therefore, a” sentence, though it may be a 
sentence consisting of one word only, subject 
and attribute being as it were involved in one 
intuition, and, accordingly, in one sound. 
Thus, hearing the lion’s voice, man would ex- 
claim—* roars;” he sees the hare, and calls— 
“runs;” he perceives the bird, and says— 
“ flies.” The same objects come again before 
him with different actions, in different posi- 
tions; and the joint idea, ually formed, of’ 
the whole being, calls for the creation of 
a noun, which, nevertheless, is often exclu- 
sively derived from the name of that striking 
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attention. On the other hand, new objects 
come before him in the same position, with 
the same action; the same exclamation re- 
peated, becomes the abstract name of that 
sition or action, i. e.a verb. Hence it is, that 
in all primitive languages verbs are general- 
ly the roots, and nouns the derivatives; and 
that the most ancient form of the verb is not 
the infinitive, but according to the nature of 
the action, or the circumstances under which 
the verb was created, either the third person 
singular indicative present, or the second per- 
son singular imperative present. Thus it ap- 
pears, that, contrary to Pestalozzi’s supposi- 
tion, the modifications of number, time, and 
so on, are coeval with the creation of the word 
itself The fact is clear; when a verb is 
created, it is in consequence of a certain fec!« 
ing or perception, which, as it stands modified 
by number, time, &c. in the consciousness of 
the person who creates the word, must inevi- 
tably impart the character of that modification 
to the term designated to express it. Suppose 
a savage wishes his companion to stop; the 
feeling which dictates a corresponding word 
to the organs of his voice, evidently involves 
the ideas of imperative, of present, of singular, 
of the person addressed, and the word, what- 
ever it be, will not be the expression of the 
abstract idea of stopping, but will, of necessi- 
ty, imply all the accessory ideas with which 
the act of stopping first presents itself to the 
mind. In the same manner if he behold his 
companion at a distance, and call out to him 
“come ;” or if he present to him fruit, and add 
‘“‘ take,” it is obvious that in all such cases the 
expression used is not the drawling infinitive, 
but that short and strongly accented modifica- 
tion, the imperative. 

The erroneous views which Pestalozzi took 
of the origin and development of language, 
betrayed him in practice into the mistake 
of deferring the formation of the sentence, 
which is the very life of language, and 
ought to be the starting point of instruction, 
until a variety of exercises had been gone 
through with unconnected words. This is 
the more surprising, as it appears from the 
specimens he has given, that the end he had 
in view would have been much more easily 
and much better answered, if he had at once 
put them into the form of a sentence. 

Instead of detaining the child in the enume- 
ration of unconnected words for a period, 
which could not be short, if it be considered 
that the letters A and Z in the dictionary 
formed the limits within which the suitable 
substantives and adjectives were to be select- 
ed, the teacher ought at onee to proceed to 
the formation of sentences, which our author 
describes as the “determination of the objects, 
their properties, and different states, accord- 
ing to time and other relations in which they 
are placed,” and proposes to treat it in the 
following manner : 





action, by which the object first excited his 


“This leads to the outline of a practical 
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ar, by the progressive exercises of 

which, the child is to be brought to the ulti- 
mate object of instruction, viz. perfect clear- 
ness of ideas. The first step of this instruc- 
tion is to teach the child to speak correctly. 
This is not to be done, however, by the incul- 
cation of rules; but by model-sentences, which 
the mother is to repeat to the child, and make 
him repeat afterher, with the double view of 
cultivating hisorgansof speech, and acquaint- 
ing him with the structure of sentences.— 
These two objects are to be kept distinct 
throughout, and separate exercises to be gone 
through for their attainment; although the 
same sentences may, in both cases, be em- 
ployed. The following are a few examples: 

“Papa is kind. 

“The butterfly is pretty. 

“The cow is tame. 

“The fir is tall. 


“The child having acquired perfect ease in 
repeating these sentences, the mother asks: 

ho else is kind? What else is pretty! and 
vice versa: What else is papat What else is 
the butterfly, &c. 

“The following are a few specimens of other 
exercises of the same sort: 

‘Who or what, are what? 

“Tigers are ferocious, 

“Harts are swift. 

“Roots are tough. 


*‘Who or what, has what? 


“The lion has strength. 

“Man has understanding. 

“The dog has a fine scent. 

“The elephant has a trunk. 
“Who or what, have what! 

“Plants have roots. 

“Fishes have fins. 

“Birds have wings. 

“Bullocks have horns. 


“Who wishes what? 
“The hungry wishes to eat. 
“The creditor wishes to be paid. 
“The prisoner wishes to be free, 
“Who wish what? 
“Sensible people wish, what is proper. 
“Foolish people wish, what they fancy. 
“Children wish to play. 
“The weary wish to rest. 


‘Who can what? (singular.) 
“The fish can swim. 
“The bird can fly. 
“The cat can climb. 
“The squirrel can leap. 
“The ox can gore. 
“The horse can kick. 


“Who can what? (plural.) 
“Tailors can stitch. 
“Donkies can carry. 
“Oxen can draw. 
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“Pigs can grunt. 
“Men can speak. 
“Dogs can bark. 
“Lions can roar. 
“Larks can sing. 


“Who or what must what! (singular.) 


“The bird musi eat. 

“The fish must swim. 
“The dog must follow. 
“The river must flow. 
“Rain must fall. 
“T'o-morrow must come. 
“The weather must change. 


“Who or what must what! (plural.) 
“Hailstones must fall. 
“Children must obey. 
“The conquered must submit. 
“Debtors must pay. 
“The laws must be obeyed. 


“In this manner I continue these exercises, 
both in the singular and plural, through the 
whole round of declensions and conjugations ; 
and, with special reference to the verb, I con- 
tinue as follows: 

“First, I form the simple connexion between 
the verb and the object. 


* Attend to the teacher’s words. 
“ Breathe through the lungs. 

“ Bend a tree. 

* Bind a sheaf, a stocking, &c. 


“The next exercise adds a subject to the 
verb: 

Attend. Jattend to the teacher's words, to 
my duty, to my welfare ; a person who attends 
to things is attentive, a person who does nol 
attend to any thing, or only to a few things, is 
inattentive. 1 ought to attend to myself more 
than to any thing else. 

“Breathe. 1 breathe lightly, heavily, quick- 
ly, slowly; I breathe in air.’ 


This part does not admit of a complete 
translation, as the compounds of the German 
words for “to attend” and “to breathe,” are 
also introduced, and there are not correspond- 
ing compounds in the English language. 
The following is a parallel example of an 
English verb, 

__ I form a piece of clay into a cube. I form 
in my mind an idea of a horse. Father, moth- 
er, and children, form a family. « Savages de- 
form their bodies by cutting and painting their 
skins, and wearing large shells, pebbles, rings, 
&c. in their noses and ears. Vanity deforms 
the mind. I ought to reform myself every 
day. By cultivation man may transforn 
waste places into fruitful gardens. The cat- 
erpillar transforms itself into a chrysalis, and 
the chrysalis into a butterfly. Never promise 
what you do not intend to perform. Nevet 
propose to yourself more than you are able to 
perform. I perform on the piano with my 
fingers. I conform to the wishes of my 





parents, to the dictates of my conscience. ! 
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No. 2 


[shall not preserve my health by any other 
- means than temperance. 


[shall not preserve my health by any other 
' means than the greatest temperance. 


a [shall not be able to preserve my health by 
' any other means than the greatest temperance 
and regularity. 


' through the different persons of the two num- 
~ bers. 


translated into another tense, for instance : 


_ quence of the various changes which they un- 


_ the children, I take care to render them a 
_ source of instruction and improvement; and, 
_ therefore, select my subjects altogether from 
the sphere of juvenile life.” 


sentences,” Pestalozzi proposes to elicit from 
_ the pupils descriptions or definitions of differ- 


the following specimens : 


etal, open at the bottom, mostly with the 
_ brim bent outwards: towards the top it grows 
_ more and more narrow, approaching the oval 
_ shape. Itis generally suspended free in the 
- 4r, withan iron tongue hanging down perpen- 
 dicularly from the centre of ‘th 


inform myself by observing nature. My| 
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“To lie, is to rest the body on the ground, 


teacher informs me of what it is necessary for on the bed, &c. in a horizontal or nearly hori- 


me to know. Lought to inform my parents: 
of whatever fault l commit. 1 was informed) 
that my uncle would come to-day, but I find 


that | was misinformed, 


The next exercises, mentioned by Pesta- 


 jozzi, refer to “the gradual enlargement of 
sentences,” as follows : 


«] shall, 

«| shall preserve. 

«| shall preserve my health. 

“[ shall not preserve my health by any other 
nedns. 
“After all that I have suffered, 1 shall not 
reserve my health by any other means. 

«Aer all that [ have suffered tn my illness 


“After all that I have suffered in my illness 


“After all that [have suffered in my illness, 


“Rach of these sentences is to be carried 


“] shall preserve. 

“Thou shalt preserve. 

“I shall preserve my health, 

“Thou shalt preserve thy health, &c. 


“The same sentences may afterwards be 


“[ have preserved. 

“Thou hast preserved. 

“[ have preserved my health. 

“Thou hast preserved thy health, &c. 


“As these model-sentences will, in conse- 


dergo, be deeply impressed upon the minds of 


In the further pursuit of these “enlarged 


ent objects and actions. Of this kind, he gives 


“A bell is a hollow round vessel of cast 


e top, which, 
when the bell is made to swing from one side 
to the other, strikes against the brim of the 
vessel, and thus produces the sound which is 
called the ringing of the bell. 

“To walk, is to move on, step by step. 
_ “To stand, is to rest the body on the legs, 





‘na perpendicular position. 


zontal] position. : 

“To sit, is to rest the body on a chair, form, 
&c. in a position in which it forms two 
angles. 

“'T'o kneel, is to rest the body on the legs 
bent in an angle at the knees. 

“To incline, is to let the body down by a 
slight bend of the knee, which is often accom- 
panied with a bow of the head. 

“To bow, is to bring the body from a per- 
pendicular into a curvilinear position, by a 
bend forwards, beginning at the head. 

“To climb, is to move up and down a pole, 
tree, &c. by the aid of both hands and feet. 

“'T'o ride, is to be carried on the back of an 
animal, or in, or on, a carriage of any kind. 

“To fall, is to come down by the power of 
gravity. 

“To dig, is to cut out and take up a portion 
of earth with a spade, and turn it over to an- 
other place.” 

Some of these definitions, we fear, are like 
those in Johnson’s Dictionary, or like the less 
learned ones on the lesson-boards of the British 
and Foreign School Society, a good deal hard- 
er to be undersood than the word which they 
are intended to explain. To render exercises 
of this kind both instructive and interesting to 
children, they ought to be conceived in a dif- 
ferent manner. ‘T’o analyse, for instance, the 
idea of riding, the children should be asked: 
“On what do people ride” The answer would 

People ride on horses. 

People ride on ponies. 

People ride on donkies. 

People ride on mules. 

People ride on the top of coaches. 

The coachman rides on the box, &c. 

The next question would be: “And can you 
tell me in what people ride? The children 
would answer : 

People ride in stages. 

People ride in coaches. 

People ride in carriages. 

People ride in vans. 

People ride in carts. 

People ride in gigs, &c. 

Then the teacher might inquire for the dif- 
ference between riding on a horse, and rid- 
img ina coach; between riding in a coach, 
and riding on the top of a coach; and again 
he might ask, in what all sorts of riding are 
alike? By such questions as these, the children 
would by degrees be Jed to sum up the matter 
in the following general facts: 

Riding is being carried. 

The thing that carries you may be either 
an animal, or a carriage built by the hands of 
man. 

If it be an animal, the rider always sits or 
stands on it. 

If it be @ carriage, the rider may sit or 
stand either tn it or on it. 
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In the same way, instead of letting things 
“come down by the power of gravity,” the 
teacher ought to ask : 


Have yon ever seen any thing falling? 
What have you seen falling? 


Answer: Stones, balls, &c. 


Where was the ball before it fell! 
Where was it after it fell! 
Through what did it fall’ 
What was the cause of its falling? 


If these questions be too difficult, it may 
further be asked : 


Have you ever seen any thing up in the 
air which did not fall down’ 


Answer: Birds, feathers, clouds, &e. 


What, then, is the reason that the bird does 
not fall down, but the stone does? 


If the difficulty be still not removed, the 
analogous fact of a piece of wood swimming 
on the surface of water, whilst the stone 
sinks in it, may be resorted to for illustration, 
until the pupils clearly perceive that the ris- 
ing and falling depends upon the comparative 
weight of different substances, The idea of 
gravity, on the contrary, ought not tobe in- 
troduced, except at a far more advanced stage 
of instruction, than that which these senten- 
ces suppose ; and even then, the word onght 
not to come in until the pupils have a perfect- 
ly clear idea of the nature and effects of at- 
traction, on which the apparent property called 
gravity is founded, and which may be illus- 
trated by the attraction which, for instance, a 
larger piece of wood or cork exercises on a 
smaller, when both are placed in a basin of 
water, and that which the bordersof the vessel 
exercise upon both. 

Such matters, however, as these, are in 
fact foreign to the subject of language; they 
belong to those various sciences which Pesta- 
lozzi huddled together under that comprehen- 
sive head, “sound;” but they and their des- 
criptions, or definitions, ought to be removed 
to those provinces of knowledge, to which 
they respectively belong. 

We shall close our extracts on this subject 
with a specimen of aphoristical instruction, 
which we feel persuaded would, if carried into 
effect, prove to maturer pupils as interesting 
as the conception is original and happy. “By 
way of a bequest to his pupils, to be published 
after his death,” he intended to give “a series 
of fragments, in which, under the heads of the 
most important verbs, he would sum up the 
experience of his life, in reference to the 
actions, states, and relations, which they ex- 
press.” This idea, so truly characteristic of 
Pestalozzi, required however, to be realized, 
a calmer close of his career, than fell to his 
lot, and the Nasonian 


“Tamen est laudanda voluntas.”” 


applies to this as to many other vast projects 
of his fertile genius. Inthe volume before us 
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he gives the following paragraphs in_ illustra. 
tion of his plan: 





“ Breathing. 


* On a breath hangs thy life,O man! whe) 
thou breathest wrath and vengeance, and co). 
vertest the pure air of heaven into pois 
within thy lungs, what else doest thou, by 
hasten the day when thou shalt be breathles, 
and the oppressed and afflicted shall be deliy. 
ered from the fury of thine anger!” 


“ Tilling. 

“The earth was divided that it might be 
tilled. Hence arose possession, the right of 
which ought ever to be subservient to its pur. 
pose, and should never be allowed to wa 
against it. Sometimes the state grants to the 
possessor, or assumes for itself, as possessor, 
privileges contrary to that purpose ; in whic 
case the multitude, whose rights are curtail. 
ed, are by degrees driven to a state of feeling 
subversive of social order. This evil, when it 
has once taken place, can only be remedied by 
a return on the part of the monopolizing pos 
sessor, to the limits of that purpose for which 
God first gave the earth to man as his inher: 
tance, and divided it among the families of 
the children of men.” 


“ Expressing. 

“Tt grieves thee that thou art not alwaysat 
liberty to express thyself as strongly as thov 
wishest. Rejoice rather that thou art repres- 
sed now and then, and obliged, in spite ot thy- 
self, to be wise.” 


But although Pestalozzi had not himself a 
opportunity of executing this plan on as com- 
prehensive a scale as he contemplated, ani 
thus forming one of the most unique books, « 
sort of encyclopeedia of practical life ; we are 
somewhat indemnified for this loss by a publ 
cation which has rescently appeared in Ger- 
many, and which came to our hands, alinos 
at the moment, when the present chapter was 
going to the press. During that happy and 
hopeful period of Pestalozzi’s life, which he 
spent with his earliest disciples in sketching 
out and preparing lesson-courses on the differ- 
ent “elementary branches,” he committed « 
number of fragments connected with the 1- 
struction of the mother-tongue, to the hands 
of Krnesi, who has since his death, edited 
those of them which were intended to fori 
part of his “ bequest to his pupils,” under the 
title “Paternal Instructions, in moral cot 
ments; a bequest from Father Pestalozzi t 
his pupils.” The strain in which they rv, 
as well as the editor’s filial venération for the 
very idiom of Pestalozzi, are a sufficient guar- 
antee that they have undergone no alteratio! 
beyond what the unfinished state of part of them 
rendered absolutely necessary ; so that some 
few may appropriately be inserted here among 
our Pestalozzian extracts: 
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“ Almsgiving. 
«The best alms is that which enables the 
receiver to cease begging.” 


“ Changing. 
“Change, my child, change all that thou 
‘doest and performest, until thou have perfect- 


ed it, and thou be fully satisfied with it. 


‘Change not thyself, however, like a weather- 
cock with every wind; but change thyself so 
that thou mayest become better and nobler, 
and that all that thou doest may be ever more 
excellent and perfect. No such change will 
ever cause thee to repent.” 


“ Baking. 

« Baking is, like all cooking, a fruit of hu- 
man civilization. ‘The savage knows of no 
“preparation of his food; he eats every thing 
raw, like the brutes, and, accordingly, he eats 
it, like them, with brutal greediness. A wise 
‘diet of meat and drink is only possible when 
‘the food is prepared by art, and it is then only 
‘that man can guard himself against the vora- 
Baking, therefore, and 
every other sort of cooking, is a far more im- 


_ portant business than it appears to be at first 
sight. It procures to us the most wholesome 
' of all nutriments; that bread which, as a 
' common necessary of life, we daily ask of 


God, in the most sublime ofall prayers.” 


“ Bathing. 

_ “By bathing we cleanse ourselves from 
bodily impurities ; the impurities of the soul, 
however, are not removed either by common 

or by consecrated water, but only by a reno- 
vation of mind in faith and love.” 


* Quaking. 
“The most violent quaking, which causes 


| houses and cities to fall in ruins, and which 


_ shakes even the foundations of the mountains, 
~ is that terrible convulsion of nature which we 
infinitely more 
terrible is the secret quaking of a guilt-laden 
soul, at the prospect of the inevitable discove- 


ty and punishment of its crimes.” 


¢ “ Beginning. 

_ “The beginning of every thing precedes 
__ its existence and its continuation. The first 
day of creation was the beginning of the 
~ world. From the beginning God has set forth 


__ his almighty power, his wisdom, and goodness, 
_ nal] that he has made. 
_ the hand of his providence has ordained the 


From the beginning, 


- destinies of mankind ; it has ordained thy des- 
_tny also, my child. Rejoice, therefore, and 

put thy trust in him, who is, and was, and 
Shall be, the everlasting God.” 


“ Bowing and Bending. 


“ Man, the only creature that carries his 
head so erect, should he never bow it? Veri- 
ly, he does! For God has deeply impressed 
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upon his heart the feeling of his weakness, and 
a reverential awe for all that is great and lofty. 
His head is involuntarily bowed down under 
the oppressive consciousness of his guilt. His 
eye sinks in gratitude before the saver of his 
life, his wife, his child. Verily, verily it was 
no art that bent the knee of the first man who 
prostrated himself in the dust at the sight of 
the rising sun. It was God within him, who 
thus laid him low ; and he rose more human- 
ized in his feelings than if he had proudly 
faced its bright beam. But the work of God 
is defiled in the bowings and bendings of hy- 
pocrisy, by which human nature is as much 
degraded as it is elevated and ennobled by 
pious adoration, lowly modesty, and kneeling 
gratitude.” 


* Blossoming. 


“Youth, thou season of blossoms, how fair 
thou art! But, remember, that thy charms 
are destined quickly to pass away. Thou 
canst not ripen, unless they vanish. There- 
fore, value thou the lasting fruits of life above 
the fleeting beauty of its blossoms.” 

“ Thanking 

“Good men and good things my child, 
cause joy to the man of pure heart, even 
though he derive no benefit from them ; but 
when he is benefitted by them, his joy is in- 
creased. He then seeks the author of all 
goodness and of all joy; and when he has 
found him, his voice is drowned in the over- 
flowing of his feelings. Tears glisten in his 
eyes, These, my child, are the thanks of the 
heart, which elevate and ennoble the soul. 
Whoever thanks not God, deserves not to be 
called man; and whoever thanks not his fel- 
low-men, is unworthy of all the good which 
God bestows upon him through the hand of 
man.” 


“ Thinking. 

“Thinking leads man to knowledge. He 
may see and hear, and read and learn what- 
ever he please, and as much as he please ; he 
will never know any of it, except that which 
he has thought over, that which by thinking 
he has made the property of his mind. Is it 
then saying too much, if I say, that man, by 
thinking only, becomes truly man. Take a- 


way thought from man’s life, and what re- 
mains?” 


“ Threatening. 


“Tt is a misfortune if one man threaten an- 
other. Either he is corrupt who does it, or 
he who requires it.” 


“ Failing. 


* All men fail, and manifold are their fail- 
ings. Nothing is perfect under the sun. But 
unless a man despise himself, he will not think 





lightly of any of his failings.” 





























































































































































































































































































































“ Refining. 

* Man wishes to have things not only good, 
but shining; therefore is there so much refining 
in the world. Silver, gold, and steel, are pol- 
ished; the finest silk, the softest wool, the 
clearest cotton, the mellowest tints, the most 
exquisite fragrancies, the most delicate sounds, 
the most delicious spices and the most luxuri- 
ous pillows are preferred. But where human 
nature has attained the greatest refinement of 
sense, a man of nerve is hardly to be found. 
The highest degree of this refinement is gen- 
erally the point from which the decline of in- 
dividuals and nations takes its beginning. 

“ The builder who wishes to erect a dura- 
ble structure, must do it with strong timber ; 
he must not, by sawing and planing, make 
his bearers and planks so thin as to render 
them unfit for the purpose for which they are 
intended. And in the same way, parents and 
teachers ought never to refine the children, 
nor governments the nations to such a point 
as to make them lose the strength of their 
limbs, the freshness of their cheeks, and the 
muscle of their arms.” 


* Darkening. 

“The setting of the sun darkens the earth; 
and the failing of hope the soul of man. Why, 
then, is it that every hope of man is not daily 
renewed like that of the rismg sun. It is 
well that he should not for ever set his hope 
upon outward things; but seek his repose and 
his happiness within himself, in those things 
which do not rise and set daily like the sun of 
this earth.” 

“ Hoping. 

“Hoping and waiting make many a foo’. 
And are we, then, not to hope at all? How 
unhappy would man be without that beam of 
hope, which in suffering and sorrow sheds 
light through the darkness of his soul. But 
his hope must be intelligent. He must not 
hope where there is no hope. He must look 
at the past with a steady eye, in order to 
know what he may hope of the future.” 


CHAPTER VL. 
Method of teaching Number—Arithmetic. 


In this caleulating world shall we be un- 
derstood, if we say that Pestalozzi’s arith- 
metic had no reference to the shop or the 
counting-house ; that it dealt not in monies, 
weights, nor measures; that its interest con- 
sisted entirely in the mental exercise which 
involved, and its benefit in the increase of 
strength and acuteness which the mind de- 
rived from that exercise? Again, in this me- 
chanical, sign-loving age, shall we be under- 
stood if we say that his arithmetic was not 
the art of handling and pronouncing ciphers, 
but the power of comprehending and compar- 
ing numbers? And, lastly, with a public 
whose faith is exclusively devoted to what is 
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ful,” shall we be believed if we add that, po. 
withstanding the apparently unpractica] te). 
dency of Pestalozzi’s arithmetical instructioy, 
he numbered among his pupils the most acyt, 
and rapid “ practical arithmeticians !” ; 

Such, however, was the case; his conry 
of arithmetic excluded ciphers until number 
were perfectly understood, and the rules oj 
reduction, exchange. and others, in which 
arithmetic is applied to the common busines 
of life, were superadded at the close of his 
arithmetical course, as the pupil’s future cal). 
ing might require it. The main object of his 
instruction in this branch of knowledge was 
the development of the mental powers; and 
this he accomplished with so much succes, 
that the ability which his pupils displayed, 
especially in mental arithmetic, was the 
chief means of attracting the public notice 
to his experiments. In his letters to Ges. 
ner, he gives the following account of his 
views and proceedings on this subject :-— 

“ This science arises altogether out of the 
simple composition and separation of units, 
Its fundamental formula is this: ‘One aad 
one are two;’ ‘One from two remains one’ 
Any number, whatever be its name, is noth- 
ing else but an abridgment of this elementary 
process of counting. Now, it is a matter of 
great importance, that this ultimate basis of 
all number should not be obscured in the mind 
by arithmetical abbreviatures. The science 
of numbers must be taught so as to have their 
primitive constitution deeply impressed on the 
mind, and*to give an intuitive knowlege of 
their real properties and proportions, on whic), 
as the groundwork of all arithmetic, every 
farther proficiency is to be founded. If that 
be neglected, this first means of acquiring 
clear notions will be degraded into a_play- 
thing of the child’s memory and imaginatioa, 
aud its object, of course, entirely defeated. 

“It cannot be otherwise. If, for instance, 
we learn merely by rote: ‘three and _ four 
make seven,’ and then we build upon this 
‘seven,’ as if we actually knew that three 
and four made seven; we deceive ourselves: 
we have not a real apprehension of seven, 
because we are not conscious of the physica! 
fact, the actual sight of which can alone giv 
truth and reality to the hollow sound. It 's 
the same in all departments of human know- 
ledge. In drawing, for instance, if there be 
no reference to the art of measuring, from 
which it arises, the internal reality of the 
operation is lost, and it ceases to be a meats 
of leading our minds to clear ideas. 

“The first impressions of numerical propo! 
tions would be given to the child by exhibit- 
ing the variations of more and less in real 
objects placed before his view. My firs 
arithmetical exercises are, therefore, derived 
from ‘The Mother’s Manual.’ The first t- 
bles of that book contain a series of objects, 
in which the ideas of one, two, three, X- 
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sented to his eyes. I then called upon him 
" to pick out in those tables the objects which 


' occur in the number one, then those which are 
double, triple, &c. 


After this I make him 


' to go over the same numbers again on his 
fingers, or with beans, pebbles, or any other 
objects which are athand. He is still more 


gic Ons 


deeply impressed by repeating them a hundred 


times a day on the spelling-tablet, first divid- 
' ing each word into its syllables, and then ask- 
" ing: how many syllables has this word ” what 
' js the first, the second, the third? ‘how many 
letters in the first, second, and third syllable!’ 


' &c. In this manner children are made _per- 


 fectly familiar with the elements of number ; 
' the intuitive knowledge of them remains pre- 


sent to their minds while learning the use of 


_ their abridgments, the ciphers, in which they 
 mustnot be exercised before that point be fully 
' secured. The most important advantage gain- 
| ed by this proceeding is, that arithmetic is 
' made a foundation of clear ideas ; but, inde- 
| pendently of this, it is almost incredible how 
' great a facility in the art of calculating the 


> child derives from this intuitive knowledge. 
- Experience has proved, that if the beginnings 


seemed involved in difficulties, it has only 


| been because full effect was not given to this 
method; and it will, therefore, be necessary 
_ forme to enter farther into the details of the 
_ means which I have adopted. 


“| have already mentioned, that the spell- 


ing-tablet is made use of for teaching arith- 


metic, each letter-square representing an 


' unit. At the same timeat which the children 
" are introduced to the knowledge of the letters, 
_ they are led to observe their numerical pro- 
| portions, 
er asks: ‘Are there many squares here! 
' Answer: No, there is but one. 
_ adds one, and asks again: * One and one, how 
' many are they!’ Answer: ‘One and one are 
_ two’ and soon, adding at first by ones, af- 
_ terwards by twos, threes, &c. 


A square is put up, and the teach- 


The teacher 


“ After the child has in this manner come 


| toa full understanding of the composition of 


units up to ten, and has learned to express 
' himself with perfect ease concerning each 
_ particular case, the squares are again put on 
the tablet in the same manner, but the ques- 
ton is changed: ‘If there are two squares, 
' how many times have we one square!’ The 
child looks counts, and answers correctly : 
_‘Ifthere are two squares, we have two times 


one square.” 


“The child having thus distinctly and re- 


| peatedly counted over the parts of each num- 


r up to ten, and come to aclear view of the 


_ humber of units contained in each, the ques- 


tion is changed again, the squares being still 
putupas before. ‘Two, how many times 


one is it? Three, how many times one?’ &c.; 
nd again: ‘How many times is one contain- 


ed in two, three,’ &c. After the child has in 
this manner been introduced to the simple 
elements of addition, multiplication, and di- 
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vision, and become conversant with their na- 
ture by the repeated representation of the re- 
lations which they express, in visible objects, 
subtraction is to be exercised upon the same 
plan, as follows: The ten squares being put 
up together, the teacher takes away one of 
them, and asks: ‘If I take one from ten, how 
many remain? The child counts, finds nine, 
and answers: If you take one from ten, there 
remain nine.’ The teacher then takes away 
a second square, and asks: ‘One less than 
than nine, how many? The child counts a- 
gain, finds eight, and answers: ‘One less 
nine are eight; and so on to the end. 

“This exemplification of arithmetic is to 
be continued in successive exercises, and in 
the manner before described. For instance: 


bs send I | 1] &. 
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** As soon as the addition of one series has 
gone through, the subtraction is to be made 
at the same rate, thus: having counted to- 
gether one and two make three, andtwomake 
five, and two make seven, and soon up to 
twenty-one squares, the subtraction is made 
by taking away two squares at a time, and 
asking; ‘two from twenty-one, how many are 
there left?’ and soon. 

“The child has thus learned to ascertain 
the increase and diminutien of number, when 
represented in real and moveable objects; the 
next step is to place the same successions be- 
fore him in arithmetical tables, on which the 
numbers are represented by strokes or dots.” 

These tables have since fallen into disuse, 
and various sorts of apparatus have been sub- 
stituted in their place; such, for instance, as 
the ball frame, well known in this country, as 
part of the outfit of infant schools. 

But however this matter may be in theory, 
whether we assume primitive ideas of other 
numbers, besides two; or whether we derive 
all the others from two, which cannot be dis- 
puted to be a primitive idea; in practice it is 
quite certain that the child has in that part 
of his body which falls most under his notice, 
exemplications of the three numbers: two, 
three, and five; there being two hands, on 
each hand five fingers, including the thumb, 
as it must be in the child’s view, whatever 
may be the usage of our language ; and each 
finger consisting of three joints. These three 
numbers, therefore, two, three and five, will, at 
anearly period, be known to the child, espe- 
cially if his attention have been directed to 
them by the exercises of the mother’s manual, 
which constitute the fourth section in Pes. 
talozzi’s arrangement. 

The first step then, is the instruction of 
number as a distinct branch of knowledge, 
should be to lead the child to represent those 
three numbers in visible objects, and to com- 
pare them with each other. For this purpose 
small cubes of wood are preferablé to any 
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other objects, and a few gross of them will 
supersede every sort of apparatus commonly 
in use. Being moveable at pleasure, they can 
be made use of fora great variety of exer- 
cises, and giwe full scope to the child’s own 
activity, while on the other hand their cubic 
form renders them best fitted for the illus- 
tration of the relation in which the powers of 
each number stand to each other. As soon 
as the child is able to handle a pencil, he 
should be directed to represent on his slate, 
by small strokes, or dots, the different sets of 
cubes which he has placed on the table. To 
give an example, if the child be called upon, 
to compare the three numbers two, three 
and five, with each other, he will set on the 
table first two cubes side by side, and then, 
in another row three. He will represent the 
saine on his slate, as follows: 


The first is called two, or two ones ; the 
second three, or three ones ; and the teacher 
then asks: 


How many ones more in three than in two! 

How many ones less in two than in three? 

In the same way the child should compare 
two and five; and three and five, and lastly 
the three numbers ought to be placed in one 
view, 

| | 
11 | 
Pitt 
and the child asked all the questions that 
arise out of them; for instance: 

How many more in five than in three? 

Take away two from five, how many will 
remain? 

Put two and three together ; do they make 
more or less than five? de. 

Not to detain our readers unnecessarily at 
this early stage of instruction in numbers, we 
refer those who wish for further details to 
the “ Christian Monitor, and Family Friend,” 
where they will find a series of mode} lessons 
on this subject ; and we proceed here at once 
to the mode of introducing the child to a know- 
ledge of the decimal system, which ought 
not to be delayed, as the names of numbers in 
our language are entirely derived from their 
arrangement in decimal series. At first, 
every number in succession ought to be com- 
pared with the number ten; for instance, be- 
ginning with two, the teacher should call up- 
on the child to put down ten cubes on the 
table, strokes on his slate. 


PLELI LET 
Next, the teacher asks the child to divide 
the ten into twos; 


Be nit Fal bee 
The child thus finds that there are five 
twos in one ten: and having, in the first “in- 


stance, ascertained the proportion of two j 
ten, it will be easy for him to proceed wit) 
the following exercises : 


six twos, how many tens and ones? 


Se + en ee A 
kid 


seven twos, how many tens and ones! &c. 
And on the other hand, 
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two tens, how many twos! 


three tens, how many twos? &c; 
The same with five and ten : 


ee Ebb bebe 


two fives, how many tens? 


three fives, how many tens? &c. 


These exercises become somewhat more 
complicated when the number compured to 
ten is nota factor of ten: as for instance, 
three. 


Divide ten into threes: 


three threes, and one over. 


four threes, how many tens and ones! 


It tI li] 
It 
five threes, how many tens snd ones? 
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six threes, how many tens and ones! 
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seven threes, how many tens and ones! 
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eight threes, how many tens and ones ! 
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nine threes, how many tens and ones! 
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' tens threes, how many tens! 


And vice versa: 
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two tens, how many threes ? 
two over. 


| 
| 
Six threes and 
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three tens, how many threes? &c. 
In this manner, all the numbers under ten 


© should be compared to the decimal as far as 
ten tens, or one hundred ; and the child should 


be led to make his own observation as to the 
different sorts of remnants which occur with 


- each number, and the number of tens which 


are required to make the sum of the remnants 


3 equal to the number compared. 


On the Manner of Teaching Fractions. 
For this purpose we would strongly re- 


' commend the use of the fractional squares, 
_ described in the extract which we have given 


from Pestalozzi, with this difference only, 
that instead of placing them in mechanical 


| succession, halfs, thirds, fourths, &c., as was 
' the case in Pestalozzi's fraction tables, we 


would arrange them in an order similar to 
that which we have observed with the inte- 
gers. 

Thus, for instance, we would exercise the 
pupil, first in the division of the square into 
halves, fourths, eighths, &c., and lead him 
to compare those different fractions, with a 
view to discover the proportions which they 


bear to each other. 


Next we would take the thirds and ninths; 
and after that, comparing halves and thirds, 
we would take up the sixths as the medium 
of comparison. This would be done by laying 


before the pupil three fractional squares of 


the same dimensions, but differently divided, 
as follows: 


——— 
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Here the pupil at once perceives, that one 
half is equal to three sixths, and one third to 
two sixths, from which, if he have gone 
through the exercises of mental arithmetic 
which we have pointed out, he will at once 
abstract that one half is equal to one third, 
and the half of a third. 

In like manner the system of decimal frac- 
tions ought to be taught upon the ground of 
intuition, by using squares divided into ten, 
a hundred, a thousand, &c. parts, and com- 
paring them to every other species of fractions. 
The pupil having by these means acquired 
a perfectly clear notion of the nature of 
fractions generally, and of each kind of frac- 
tion in particular, a course of mental calcu- 
lation in fractions, and afterwards in numbers 
mixed of integers and fractions, ought to be 
sketched out, analogous to that which we have 
given, an outline as regards integers. 

The same principles which we have illus- 
trated with reference to integral and frac- 
tional calculation, apply also to the farther 
pursuit of the science of calculable quantities 
through the different operations of algebra. 
In each case the pupil ought first to be made 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the 
subject in hand, by illustrations which appeal 
to the evidence of his senses: and when this 
has been accomplished, and. the mind has, by 
practice, been familiarized with the opera- 
tions involved in it, then, and not till then, 
it will be of advantage to the child, to intro- 
duce him to those signs, by which he will be 
enabled to abridge his proceedings, in cases 
where he has no other object than to arrive 
at the result in the shortest way. We have 
not thought it necessary to say any thing con- 
cerning the mode of introducing the pupil to 
the knowledge and use of the different arith- 
metical and algebraic signs, the representa- 
tions of known and unknown quantities, ‘be- 
cause the rules by which they are worked, 
are to be found in every work on the subject, 
and because we are perfectly sure that they 
will not offer the least difficulty to a teacher, 
who has with only a tolerable degree of abi- 
lity and attention initiated his pupils in the 
nature of number according to the plan pro- 
posed by us, All that we have to add, there- 
fore, is, that for the application of the laws of 
number to practicable purposes, such ques- 
tons ought to be selected, as are founded upon 
data, in themselves interesting and instruc- 
tive, such as will relieve the pupil from the 
dullness of dead ciphering. The different 
sciences present inexhaustible treasures of 





this kind, and if we ever find leisure to pub- 
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lish a manual of number, we shall not fail to 


add so essential an appendage. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Method of Teaching Form ;— Geometry and 


Drawing. 


“It is obvious, but altogether overlooked 
in general, that practical tacility in measuring 
things ought to precede every attempt at 
drawing ; or, at least, that we can draw suc- 
so far only as we are capable of 
measuring. ‘The conrmon mode of proceed- 
ing, on the contrary, is to begin with an in- 
correct view, and a crooked representation of 
the object; to expunge and draw again, and 
to repeat this tedious process, until by degrees 
an instinctive sort of feeling of the propor- 
tions is awakened. Then, at length, we pro- 
ceed to what we ought to begin with, viz. 


cessfully 


measuring. 


“ Our artists have no elements of measure ; 
but by long practice they acquire a greater or 
less degree of precision in seizing and imitat- 
ing outlines, by which the necessity of measur- 
ing is superseded. Each of them has his own 
peculiar mode of proceeding, which, however, 
Hence it is, 
that if he comes to teach others, he leaves his 
eave to grope in the dark, even as he did 

imself, and to acquire, by immense exertion 
and great perseverance, the same sort of in- 
This is the 
reason why art has remained exclusively in 
the hands of a few privileged individuals, who 
had talent and leisure sufficient to pursue that 
circuitous road. And yet the art of drawing 
ought to be an universal acquirement, for the 
simple reason that the faculty for it is univer- 


none of them is able to explain. 


stinctive feeling of proportions. 


sally inherent in the constitution of the human 


mind. This can, at all events, not be denied 
by those, who admit that every individual born 
in a civilized country has a claim to instruc- 
and writing. For let it be 


tion in readin 
remembered, that a taste for measuring and 
drawing is invariably manifesting itself in the 


child, without any assistance of art, by a 


spontaneous impulse of nature; whereas the 
task of learning to read and write is, on ac- 


count of its toilsomeness, so disagreeable to 


children, that it requires great art, or great 
violence, to overcome the aversion to it which 
they almost generally evince; and that, in 
many instances, they sustain a greater injury 
from the means adopted in gaining their at- 
tention, and enforcing their application, than 
can ever be repaired by the advantages accru- 
ing to them from the possession of those two 
mechanical acquirements. In proposing, how- 
ever, the art of drawing, as a general branch 
of education, it is not to be forgotten, that I 
consider it as a means of leading the child 
from vague perceptions to clear ideas. To 
answer this purpose it must not be separated 
from the art of measuring. If the child be 
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made to imitate objects, or images of objects, 
before he has acquired a distinct view of thei; 
proportions, his instruction in the art of draw. 
ing will fail to produce upon his mental de- 
velopment that beneficial influence whic) 
alone renders it worth learning.” 


No one that has seen the drudgery and bad 
taste of common drawing lessons, or has at- 
tempted to penetrate the mysteries of perspec- 
tive by the aid of our “standard works” oy 
that subject, will deny the truth of these re. 
marks; and as Pestalozzi’s account of his 
own mode of proceeding im the joint instruction 
of measuring and drawing is very compen- 
dious, we may venture to insert its full 
length. 

“The pupil,” he says, “is first made ac. 
quainted with the straight line, by itself, in 
the various positions in which it can be placed, 


it; he is taught to denominate it accordingly 
as a perpendicular, an horizontal, a slanting 
line, and the latter as slanting upwards and 
downwards to the right and to the left. Two 
lines are then placed parallel with each other, 
and by varying their position he learns to dis- 
tinguish perpendicular parallels, horizontal pa- 
rallels and different sorts of slanting parallels. 
The next stepis to place twolinesconverging, 
soas to forman angle, and he has again to learn 
the distinction of right angles, acute angles, and 
obtuse angles, After this the square is laid 
before him, and divided into halves, fourths, 
sixths, &c.; the circle is drawn next, with its 
oblong modifications, and these likewise are 
divided in a variety of ways. 

“ All this is to be done, as an exercise for 
the eye, without having recourse to mathe- 
matical instruments, and the following names 
are to be learned along with the respective 
figures and their divisions: the square, the 
horizontal, and perpendicular rectangle; the 
curve, the circle, the semicircle, the quad- 
rant, first oval, second oval, third oval, fourth 
oval, &c. halves of the ovals, quarters of the 
ovals, &c. 

“This being accomplished, the child is to 
be introduced to the relative proportions of 
these forms, and to learn to use them for the 
purpose of measuring. To this the mother’s 
book contains preparatory exercises, as 4 
variety of objects are there presented to the 


the square, the rectangle, the circle, the oval, 
&c. After this the different res of the 
alphabet of forms are put into his hands, cut 
out of cardboard, with their names attached 
to them, in order to render him familiar with 
each particular form, and to enable him to in- 
stitute comparisons. 

“The next step is to make the application 
of that knowledge of language and number, 
which the pupil has Howe 2° by the course 
prescribed in the mother’s manual, to the 
combination of the different figures of the al- 





and the different views that can be taken of 


child’s view, exemplifying in their outlines . 
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clear and distinct, but also give him a practi- 
cal ability in the general elements of drawing. 
This must be connected with exercises o7 
Janguage on the proportions of the different 
‘figures; for instance, the height of this per- 


length of this horizontal rectangle is twice its 
“height, and so on through all the figures and 
their divisions. 
that they should all be executed upon one fun- 
damental scale, and that the divisions should 
' be so made as to afford a medium of compari- 
‘course the attention is also to be directed to 


nature of the angles arising out of their com- 
‘the parts of the square or rectangle in which 


tive faculties are developed in conformity to 
_ the laws of form, or what means the same, 
| educated in the art of measuring, which, as 


ture, and to express his view of it in precise 


_ the whole outline with the square, the circle, 


8 as to determine its deviations from the 


_ he may clearly describe such deviations. The 


inining the proportions even of the most com- 
plicated objects, without having recourse to 
' theactual process of measuring. 


even children of middling capacities, On 


my theory is nothing else than the result of 
my successful experiments. 


' Quires a peculiar turn of mind to watch m 
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expression of their relative numerical value. 
«This is to be followed by the exercise of 

drawing himself the different figures, which 

will not only render his idea of them more 


pendicular rectangle is twice its breadth; the 


This presupposes, of course, 


son for the most dissimilar figures. In this 


the different directions of the lines, and the 


binations, as well as to the relation between 
the circle and oval, their different sections, and 


they are enclosed. 
“ By these progressive exercises, the intui- 


an elementary preparation, ought to precede 
the usual methods of drawing. Every child 
is thus enabled, by the simplest means that 
can be imagined, to form a correct idea of the 
outline, and the position of any object in na- 


tems. He has the means of comparing, not 
only the different dimensions of every outline 
that occurs to him, with each other, but also 


or their essential divisions and modifications, 


standard form by the nature of its angles and 
curves, The alphabet of forms, moreover, 
furnishes him with terms, by means of which 


further cultivation of the art of drawing, of 
which this course only contains the first rude 
attempts, leads to a corresponding progress in 
the art of measuring, by which the pupil will 
at last acquire the greatest facility in deter- 


“Itis hardly credible to what degree of 
mental development this proceeding leads 


this subject I will not be called a visionary. 
I have taught children upon this plan, and 


‘Come and see.’ 
My children are not, it is true, much past the 
threshold of this method; but the short pro- 
gtess they have made isso decisive, that it re- 


Pupils, and yet to resist conviction. And this 
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As regards the instruction in drawing, on 
which we stand pledged by the head of this 
chapter to say a few words, we would distin- 
guish three different elements of the art, 
which ought to be separately cultivated, viz: 
1, perspective, or the art of seizing and repre- 
senting correctly the outline of any object ; 2, 
the art of apprehending and representing in 
an harmonious manner the effect of light and 
shade; 3, the spirited touch, which gives to 
dead forms and hues the imprint of a living 
mind. The distinctive features and bearings 
upon each other of these three elements, ex- 
actly correspond to those of rhythm or time, 
melody, and expression, in music; the first is 
a matter of calculation, the second of feeling, 
and the third of character. Pestalozzi, in the 
work before us, has noticed only the first, and 
that not in a very satisfactory manner. We 
shal: content ourselves, therefore, by giving 
the following short extract: 

“Tt is not to be supposed, that practical 
drawing ought to be postponed, until the in- 
struction of the art of measuring has been car- 
ried through all the stages above described ; 
on the contrary, the former ought to follow up 
the progress of the latter as closely as possi- 
ble, beginning from the moment when the 
child is able to draw the horizontal and per- 
pendicular lines, the first in the alphabet of 
forms, with ease and precision. 'The teacher 
should then select, from armong the surround- 
ing object, such as are bounded chiefly by these 
lines, and make the pupil draw them. In pro- 
portion as the child attains greater facility in 
drawing these outlines, objects may be chosen 
which deviate from them in a greater degree. 
In pursuing this course of drawing, a similar 
progress is attained in this art, as in that of 
measuring by the method before described. 
The first task that is given to the child is so 
easy, that it is possible for him, with a moder- 
ate degree of exertion, to solve it perfectly ; 
and the consciousness of his powers once 
awakened in him, will give him a taste for 
perfection, and a spirit of perseverance, which 
our modern teachers can never obtain, be- 
cause their methods are inconsistent with the 
laws of human nature, as well as of the art 
which they profess. It is not a mere advan- 
tage in handling the pencil, which the child 
gains by my method ; the improvement lies far 
ae! it bears upon the faculties of the mind 
itself.” 

It is evident, here, that the alphabet of 
forms, which was a sort of hobby of Pestaloz- 
zi’s at the time he wrote this, materially ob- 
structed his otherwise clear vision. He could 
see no forms at all, except in and through that 
medium ; and whatever forms he might meet 
with in nature and art, he could only view 
them as combinations or modifications of those 
of his alphabet. Without calling in question 
the correctness of Pestalozzi’s assertion, that 
his method of instruction in drawing was 





's, after all, but very natural.” 


more improving to the mind than that com- 
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monly pursued, we are certainly of opinion 
that it was not calculated to lead the pupils 
to the distinction which lies at the very root 
of all perspective, and which as we have hint- 
ed at the beginning of this chapter, seems 
not to have been very clearly established in 
Pestalozzi’s own mind, viz: the distinction be- 
tween the real and apparent outline of every 
object. 
From the investigation which we have giv- 
en to the subject, it appears to us, that the 
difference between the form of an object such 
as it really is, and the form of it such as it 
strikes the eye in any particular position, will 
be best perceived and most easily determined 
by the pupil, if he be enabled to reduce every 
question to a simple calculation of distances of; 
parallel lines of three different sorts, viz: per- 
pendicular, horizontal, parallel with the line 
of sight ; and horizontal, at right angles with 
the line of sight, or, what would commonly, 
but rather improperly, be called parallel with 
the horizon. The ratio of apparent decrease 
in proportion to distance, of each of these three 
sorts of lines, ought to be separately ascertain- 
ed, which being done, the pupil has the _ne- 
cessary data for the solution of any question 
of rectilinear, as well as curvilinear, bodies 
which may occur to him in practice. 
As an example for illustration, we will take 
up the question of the apparent decrease ot 
perpendicular lines. For this purpose the 
teacher ought to procure a number of objects 
representing straight lines, of lengths propor- 
tionate to each other; say six inches, twelve 
inches, eighteen inches, twenty-four inches, 
&c. These objects should be fixed in a per- 
pendicular position, in one direction, at the 
distance of six inches from each other; and, 
in the same direction, six inches behind the 
shortest of them, a smal] metal plate,—when 
this is not at hand, a piece of wood or strong 
pasteboard will do,—with an aperture for the 
eye in it, about as large as would allow a quill 
or pencil to be passed through. After this, 
two silk strings should be fixed at the upper 
and lower ends of the most distant line, and 
passed together through the aperture, when it 
will be evident, upon looking through, that 
these strings touch the entls of all the lines, 
and consequently, that although of different 
length in reality, they appear at any given 
point all equally long. If, therefore, a slate 
be placed by the side of the first line, and 
that line drawn on it, in its real length, the 
pupil will at once perceive, that if he is to 
draw any other of the lines given, on the same 
slate, he must draw it of that length which it ap- 
appears to have at that distance from the eye, 
that is, as longas the first line. As itis difficult 
to fix mere wires, or thin sticks, so as to keep 
them steady ina perpendicular position, without 
a great deal of apparatus, it will generally be 
found most expedient to use the edges of books, 
or drawers, or of cubes of proportionate di- 
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The experiment may be varied by placing 
first the lower, afterwards the upper ends, 
and lastly the middle of the different lines jy 
a horizontal line with the eye ; and the pupil 
will soon be convinced, that in all these cases 
the result, as regards the ratio of apparen 
decrease of length, isthe same. The next 
step will be, to desire him to transfer the 
whole on his slate, or on paper, in a diagram 
in which the lower ends of the lines aye 
supposed to be in one horizontal line with the 
eye. 

Having said thus much as regards the 
method of teaching perspective, we shall only 
add, with reference to the eflect of light and 
shade, that in this also the pupil’s self-obser. 
vation should be called forth. He should be 
made to draw the same object in different po- 
sitions, and under different lights, and these 
exercises continued until he have acquired 
such a tamiliarity with the laws of light, that 
he would be enabled to draw any given object 
in a stated position, and under a certain light, 
entirely from his mental conception of it, under 
the circumstances described. Lastly, the pu- 
pil should from time to time be allowed to ex- 
ercise his own imagination in original compo- 
sition, the teacher iuterfering no farther than 
by a progressive enlargement of the sphere 
within which he would permit him to choose 
his subjects. 

Concerning the third element of the art of 
drawing, which we have termed “the spirited 
touch,” we know too well that genius alone 
can teach, and genius alone learn it, ever to 
dream of bringing it within the rules of sys 
tem. Deeply as we are convinced of the ad- 
vantages resulting from a methodical] progress 
in instruction, we acknowledge that there is, 
with reference to every faculty of the mind, 
and every branch of knowledge or art, a lofty 
something, a gift from above, which no edu- 
cation can instil or draw forth, but only pre- 
pare the way for it, that its bright beams may 
not be obstructed by an opaque medium, when 
the time of its spontaneous effulgence shill 
have arrived. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Method of Teaching Geography—Branches 
of Instruction connected with it. 


As on other subjects, so on this, we would 
recommend the teacher to elicit and encour- 
age as much as possible the pupil’s own acti- 
vity, and to watch his opportunities of 9 
doing with the greater care, as this science 
consists altogether of positive facts, which !t 
is not possible to elicit from the child’s mind, 
but which must, necessarily, in the first in- 
stance be stated to him. Instead, therefore, 
of presenting to his view a map or globe, he 
ought to be directed in drawing himself the 
outlines of the different mountains, coasts, 
streams, &c. according to the data with which 
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course proceeds, to connect in his mind the (to the circle, which takes place in proportion; 
different heads of information. For the pur-|and they will still bear the nature of the 


of universal geography, we have found |ellipse in mind, although, if drawn according 


the newly invented slate globes very useful, | to the real proportion of the two diameters on 
- py means of which a whole class can be em-|the scale on which it is practicable to repre- 


ployed together in drawing their own globes,|sent the orbit, the difference between it and 


3 any mistake that may occur, bemg easily |the circle will not be perceptible on the peri- 


' corrected with the sponge. 


phery. ‘The orbit, in one focus of which the 
At the outset, the teacher ought to make|sun is to be marked, should then be fixed in 


- his pupils-acquainted with so much of what is|an horizontal position, and a small ball rep- 


termed mathematical geography, as will be|rcsenting the earth fixed on a wire, in lieu of 
sufficient to make them understand the change | axis, under an angle of twenty-three degrees 
of day and night, and the different seasons. | thirty minutes to the plane, made to move 
Having marked any one of the meridians on|round it, beginning from one of the solstitial 
the slate globe as the first, and accordingly | points. By means of this simple apparatus, 


determined the latitude and longitude of the| which every teacher can prepare for himself, 


locality where the teacher and pupils are at|and which only requires a caution as to the 


$ the time, the teacher should ask where the|disproportionate size of the earth, the annual 


sun is seen at noon; indeed, he should con-| motion of the earth, and its effect in the change 


| trive to give this first lesson at or about noon. of angle under which the rays of the sun fall 
He should next ask for the place where the|upon different latitudes, may be illustrated 
sun appears to rise and to set; and having| with sufficient clearness for the pupil to per- 


' make the sun appear and disappear in the 


& stated that the sun does not, in reality, move|form the different calculations which arise out 


from its rising point to its setting point, he|of this part of the subject, availing himself 
should leave the pupils to find out in what|occasionally again of his slate globe in cases 
way the earth must spin round in order to| where he may find it serviceable. 

] Having now only to do with the surface of 


' manner described. ‘The pupils will soon find|the earth, the teacher should endeavour to 
' this, and the teacher may then proceed toask, |convey to his pupils a clear view of its grand 


_ how long it is from one noon to the other, |outline, in which the habitable part of the 
_ The pupils having thus ascertained that the| globe presents itself as lying in the middle 


diurnal motion of the earth is performed in|between two mighty masses of water, the one 
_ twenty-four hours,* they will have no difficul-|in a solid, the other in a liquid state; both 


ty in placing the globe in the position in|bound up from corruption, the one by crystal- 
which the earth is towards the sun at every | lization, the other by impregnation with saline 
hourof the day. After the pupils have attain-|substances ; and both ministering to the sup- 
ed sufficient clearness in determining the] port of life in myriads of different forms, the 
comparative times of day round the globe,|one sending out streams of fresh water in 
the teacher should by way of practice ask|every direction over the dry land, which, 
a number of questions, such as the follow-|without them, would soon become a sandy 
ing : desert: and the other keeping the mighty 

Where is it three o'clock in the afternoon, |stores on the tops of the mountains undimin- 
when it is noon with us? ished by the airy supplies of the clouds.* 

Where is it two o’clock in the morning,|This circulation of water around and over the 
when it is six o’clock in the evening here? surface of the earth, and its change from the 

Where is it ten o’clock in the morning,|solid to the fluid, from the fluid to the airy, 


when it is midnight here? and from this again to the solid form, is one of 


And so on, until the pupils mark those|those grand and interesting features in the 
meridians with perfect ease. household of nature, which to apprehend, is to 

The next step to be taken, is to make the|‘‘bow down and worship.” Living pictures 
pupils acquainted with the annual motion of|of this kind produce a greater effect upon the 
the earth. For this purpose a plane of paste-| young mind than a thousand dogmatical apos- 
board, cut out in the shape of the earth’s|trophes to the “God of nature,” in which chil- 
orbit, will, in absence of a better apparatus, |dren are called upon to admire infinite wis- 
be quite sufficient. 'The teacher ought here|dom, whilst the display of that wisdom is 
to guard against a mistake which is very carefully hidden from their eyes. How little 


3 common, viz. for the sake of impressing the|do they know of the works of God, and of the 


pupil’s mind with the idea that the earth|mind of a child, who have yet to learn that 
moves in an ellipse, to represent the orbit as| whatever be the enmity of the carnal mind 
much more differing from the circle than it]}on subjects which touch immediately upon 
really is. A few ellipses drawn in presence|the moral depravity of man, the grandeur and 
of the pupils, with gradually less distant foci,|harmony of nature, if brought to view with 


will sor convince them of the approximation 
ee 





P 3 * At this part of the course the “picture of organized 
its The difference arising from the earth’s progress in}|nature in its spreading over the earth,’ according to 
orbit eannot be taken into consideration at this time. | Humboldt’s researches, will be found a valuable aid. 
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that life which is in it, addresses man with as{and the teacher is directed to let the pupils 


much success as condescension, in the simple 
language of an artist, who knows that to com- 
mand admiration, he need only say, “Come 
and see !” 





CHAPTER IX. 


Negeli’s Manual of Singing.— Development 
o the Active Powers of the Body; Gym- 
nastics. 


We have already in the sixth chapter, Part 
I, mentioned the manual of singing, according 
to Pestalozzi’s method, which was published 
by Pfeiffer and Negeli’: of that work the fol- 
lowing short abstract will not be uninteresting 
to our readers. 

The first exercises are exclusively devoted 
to the knowledge of the notes according to 
their length; the crotchet serving as the unit, 
or standard measure, of which the minim is 
the double, the semibreve the quadruple, and 


the breve the octuple; while the quaver is} I. 1.2.3.1.3..2.3.42.4]4.3.24 


the half, the semiquaver the fourth, the demi- 
semiquaver the eight, and the half-demisemi- 
quaver the sixteenth. The different rests are 
introduced at the same time, along with the 
notes to which they correspond in length. Af- 
ter this the arrangement of the notes in bars, 
and the nature of the different times, with all 
the sma!!er subdivisions of the length of notes 
by dotting, binding, grouping together in trip- 
lets and double-triplets; &c., form the subjects 
of a series of lessons, during all of which the 
pupil is as much as possible led on by ques- 
tions, and left to discover a variety of those 
facts which generally are inculcated by direct 
tuition; but particularly the teacher is cau- 
tioned against the practice of singing to the 
pupils, and thus reducing their exercises toa 
mere matter of imitation. During the wh.ole 
of this course of “ rhythmic,” the pupil sings 
always the same note, in order that his atten- 
tion may be exclusively directed upon time; 
and in the same manner in the second section 
of the manual, which is devoted to “ melody,” 
the same time is always kept, so as to make 
the ascending and descending of the notes the 
sole object of instruction. In the last-named 
course, the manual sets out with a variety of 
directions for the teacher, which shall ena- 
ble him to ascertain the vocal capabilities of 
each child. The four tones of half an octave, 
termed in the manual a “ tetrachord,” consis- 
ting of three tones and a semitone, are next 
taken up, and exercised first in the ascending 
and then the descending scale. After this 
they are to be written on the music-board in 
this manner : 












sing them in various successions, to be indj. 
cated by him with a pointer. A few of these 
successions we will transcribe here, marking 
the notes to be sung by the cyphers 1, 2, 3, ¢ 































beginning from the left, and the rests to be pond t 
introduced by double dots; and if longer, by 
perpendicular strokes: In 
L121 ..282..843..4 [43 om 
4.i:023..219..1, Oia 
IT, 1.2.3.21..2343.2.|4 3.23. al to 
4..3.21.2.3. “bya 
TL 1.21.23..2323.4/4.3.43 9 weh 
2..323.2.1. sthey 
IV. 21.23.2.3.4)/3.43.23.21 notes 
V. £34382..23821..2/2123,. edge 
3. 2.3.4.. 3. ey 
VI. 4.3.2..2.3.4..3..321..12 Ey 
See See ee Ak stave 
2..3. ' 
. nota 
And for the exercise of thirds and fourths, arate 
still with intermediary notes: follo 
1. 
2..32131 
I. 1.3.2.4.]4.2.3.1. 
I, 3124 )2.4.3. 1. 
IV. L2L3BL4)/43.424 1, 3 
V. 414243 4/124 1.3121 : 
VL 213141/342.41.4, 
VIL. 4J1.324)14 2.3.1. 
VIEL, 4. 2. 4. 3. 1. 3, 2. | 1.3.1.2. 4. 2.3, 2. 
IX, 121343.23.241)43.42 
1. 2. 3.2.3. 1. 
The pupils having in this manner been ac- 
customed to sing different series of notes in 
the order pointed out at the moment, the ex- 
ercise is to be inverted by the teacher’s sing- 
ing the same or similar series, and calling up- 
on the pupils to state in what order he did 
sing them. Having in this manner obtained 9 
firmness and clearness in the four notes of the J | 
“tetrachord,” as regards both the voice and J). 
the ear, the teacher is directed to connect — ws 
the two “tetrachords,” first so, that the first BR 
note of the second be the same asthe last note or, 
of the first: » pro 
1.2.8.4. ate 
Shea OS BS p4t 
See: Wrens Fh arn ry Be Ca. 
. . . . . . Ps * dev 
Vin Bad. Sank. @.F | che 
and afterwards so, that the first note of the re 
second be one tone higher than the last note } be 
of the first: a 
oe Me er ee > giv 
Buel: a 162.8 24. S| 
gh Pe Btiag Otley geeky orgrieg ant 
. 
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If, therefore, thus connected “tetrachords” 
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were sung in the key of c major, the first 
- would contain the following notes : 


C. D. E. F. G, A. Be 


- the second, those of the diatonic scale: 


C.D. E. F. G. A Be C. 
In this manner the difference between nat- 


ural notes on one hand, and flat and sharp on 
the other, is introduced, and the pupil practis- 
’ ed in the singing of intervals, both from natur- 
| al to natural, and from natural to sharp or flat, 

by a variety of series, analogous tothose which 
we have transcribed, with this difference, that 

‘they embrace seven or eight instead of four 
' notes, At this period of the course the know]- 
' edge of the stave is introduced, and the subse- 
Ea quent exercises all written upon it, prefixing 
“the c cleff, which is preferred in the manual 
as that which keeps the octave within the 


stave, and generally renders the system of 
notation less confusing to the beginner. Sep- 


_ arate exercises are then performed upon the 
- following series of “ tetrachords:” 


1. To illustrate the flats ; 
oo: DBD BE 
FL G. Ae Bhs 
Rpt c. D. Ep. 
Ep. F. G. Af 
Ab Bp.c. Dp. 
pp. Eb. F. Gh. 
2. to illustrate the sharps: 
dD. E. F. 
A. B. C. 
E. F#, 
B. C#. 
F#. G.# 
B. C#. D#. 
F#, GH. at, 


In the course of these exercises, the ledger 


lines are introduced, and those “ tetrachords” 
' which, for instance the fourth and sixth of the 
_ first series, and the third, fifth, and seventh, 


of the second series, appear in the ascending 


_ progress at the upper extremity of the stave, 
_ are re-written afterwards an octave lower. 
| Atthe close of this course, the chromatic 
| scale is constructed, its elements having been 
| developed ‘separately in the different “tetra- 
_ chords,” and the difference between it and 
_ the diatonic scale made the subject of a varic- 
_ ty of questions, until the teacher be convinced 
_ thatthe pupils have a correct notion of each 
_ Seale, and of the intervals between any two 
_ given notes on either scale ; for instance: 


What interval is there between the first 


_ and the third note on the diatonic seale? 


What interval between the first and the 
ird on the chromatic scale? 
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distant from the first, as the fourth is on the 
diatonic ? 

Which note of the diatonic scale answers to 
the eighth note of the chromatic? &c. 

We subjoin some of the exercises on the 
notes of the chromatic scale, in which, to dis- 
tinguish the notes of the first and second oc- 
tave, we mark those of the latter with one 
horizontal stroke over the letters; the shorter 
and longer rests being again denoted by dou- 
ble dots and perpendicular strokes between 
the notes. 


LG. GH AAA G | CCD..D. 
D py C. |G. G#, A..A.Ab. G. | C. Cy, 
D..D. Dp. C. | F. F#, G..G. Gh. F. 

2.G. G#, A.. A. A#, B. JR Bh. AL. A. 
Ab. G. | CHD ..D. DR. E.. EB Ep. 
D.. D. Dp. C. | G. GZ. A. . AZ, BL .B. Bb 
A.. A. Af. G. | C. CB. D.. D. D#, E.. E. 
Eb. D.. D. DB. | F. FZ. G.. @. GH, A.. 
A. Ab G..G. abr, 


3.G. B. AZ B.. G. A#, B. G. | B. G. 
Ab. BG. | B.G.Ab G..B. ab. G.B. 


1G.D. ten. 6tg de | de. 
ab.p..D. aba. D. 

5. GE Dg E.G.Dg.EG. | EG. 
aba. baba & 

6. G. F#. D. EB,. G. Fg Eb. pb: | dD: 
Eb.G. rg. D. ED. rg c. 

7. c.& Bc. Db... c. &B pb. ¢. 
c.pbe&B.Ec. pb BE 





8 C.D. Ce bd. 0 Ce Dc. | De 
pb.c.d. Dp. & 


The third section of the manual gives, un- 
der the head “ dynamic,” a series of lessons 
on the messa di voce, and all the other points 
on which character and expression depend; 
after which the three elements of music, 
which were before treated separately, are 
combined in a series of exercises, which cor- 
respond with those of the two first sections, so 
that, for instance, “a rhythmic sentence,” that 





Which note on the chromatic scale is as 


is, a succession of notes, arranged in a certain 
4 
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order of time, taken from the first section, 
would be incorporated according to the laws 
of composition, with “a melodic sentence,” 
that is, a succession of notes arranged in a 
certain order of tone, such as were given in 
the second section, and the tasteful execution 
of the whole conducted according to the rules 
laid down in the third part of the course. The 
fourth section, which initiates the pupil in the 
art of writing music, contains a repetition, and 
occasionally enlargement of the preceding 
sections. in this part, for instance, the nature 
of the different clefs, keys, &c. and their rela- 
tion to each other is illustrated, and the different 
terms, which occur in music, are explained. 
This closes the course as far as music alone is 
concerned ; but a.second course of the manu- 
al gives a similar succession of exercises on 
the combination of the musical tone with the 
sounds of language, beginning with the dif- 
ferent vowels, proceeding thence to syllables 
and words, and lastly, giving a sort of song- 
grammar and rhetoric. Interesting as this 
portion of the work is, extracts from it would 
be of no use to our readers, as the difference 
between the German and English. languages 
in the sound of their vowels and the accentu- 
ation of the words, renders the most excellent 
instructions calculated upon the former, al- 
most totally inapplicable to the latter. As a 
valuable appendage to this manual, Negeli 
has published different collections of songs, 
expressly adapted to the purposes of educa- 
tion, as regards both poetry and musical com- 
position, a good translation of which, preserv- 
ing the native simplicity of the original, 
would be an invaluable addition to the edu- 
cational literature of this country, where the 
theatrical style and inappropriate words of the 
“songs as sung at the Theatres Royal,” pub- 
lished for the higher classes, and the compila- 
tions of hackneyed tunes and miserable 
rhymes, made for the use of public charity 
schools, have done more to render that branch 
of education disgusting, than to illustrate its 
powerful effects upon the mind and feelings of 
the child. 

If we were as precise as some people, about 
presenting every thing in order and system, 
we might have avoided the disorderly a 
pearance which we know we are wearing in 
this chapter, by stating it as our intention to 
treat successively of the development of the 
eye, by the observation of nature; of the ear 
and voice, by the instruction in singing; and 
of the limbs and whole body saute, by 
gymnastics and the acquisition of practical 
abilities. To this arrangement we do not see 
how any reasonable being can object, and we 
hope, therefore, our readers will bear with us 
though we now introduce the last named 
head, without any farther connexion with the 
preceding one, than the evidence contained in 
the present paragraph, that it would have been 
easy for us to have established a close tie be- 
tween them, had we chosen to “ improve” our 


Vou. L 
opportunity, and insert a few scraps of meta. 
physics. 

Those who have attentively perused the 
account which, in the first part of this volume, 
we have given of the different undertakings 
in which Pestalozzi successively enga ved, 
will no doubt recollect, that industry, carried 
even to the positive exercise of some trade o 
other, entered into his earlier experiments, 
and formed part of his beau ideal of education 
at the time when he wrote Leonard and Ger. 
trude. Subsequently, however, he perceive) 
the narrowness of that view, which would 
force the child into so miserable a form of ex. 
istenceas that, which, in our selfish state of 
society, man allots or allows to man, before 
he ever has an opportunity of apprehending 
what form of being the love of God had ap 
pointed him; which would make man alto 
gether the creature of man, and let him know 
that he is the creature of God, only through 
dead, and to him most unmeaning creel, 
whereby that which was destined to ema 
cipate him from the vile slavery of this heart. 
less, gainseeking world, and to raise him into 
the liberty of a child of God, is converted inty 
an additional shackle upon his already tw 
much degraded and oppressed existence. But 
while he saw on one hand the danger of mak- 
ing himself the tool, through which society 
might aim its tyrannical grasp at the helples 
child, long before it could reach him directly, 
he perceived, with equal clearness, on the 
other hand, that of leaving him, without « 
proper development, of all his powers, to be- 
come the victim of the overbearing demands ¢/ 
the world, and of the unregulated impulses 
of his own animal nature. Impressed with 
this twofold danger, he proposed to himseli 
the question, “what are the means of de 
veloping in the child those practical abilities 
which the ultimate purpose of his existence, 
as well as the changeable positions and reli: 
tions of life, will or may require of him, avi 
cultivating them to such a degree of perfec 
tion, that the fulfilment of his duties will & 
to him, not only possible or easy, but in ree 
lity a second nature ?” 


The remarks which he makes in referent? 
to that question, are so characteristic of Pe 
talozzi’s, mind, and contain in themselves # 
much truth, that they are well worth tra 
scribing. 

“In endeavouring to impart to the clill 
those practical abilities which every mi 
stands in need cf, we ought to follow esse 
tially the same as in the commul: 
cation of knowledge, beginning from an ¢ 
phabet of abilities, if 1 may so express myst! 
that is to say, from the simplest practical exe 
cises, which being combined wath each othe! 
would serve to develop in the child a genet 
fund of ability, to be applied to whatever pu" 
pose circumstances might render it necess#l] 





in after-life. Such an alphabet, however, b® 
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lam 


' ficult to discover it, especially if the research 
' were made with the same zeal, with which 
' even the most trivial abilities connected with 
" the operation of money-getting are attended to. 
- Ifonce discovered, it would be of essential be- 
 nefittomankind. It ought to comprise the sim- 
| plest performances of the bodily organs of ac- 
tion, such as striking, carrying, throwing, 


_ pushing, 
ing, Fe. 


rte 


pipe se 


es 


rae 


ulling, turning, twisting, swing- 
hatever manipulations may occur 
inany calling, may be reduced to some one or 
more of the simple actions and their combina- 
tions, The alphabet of abilities should therefore 
consist of a complete succession of them all, 
arranged in the order in which they follow 


' each other practically, according to the struc- 
ture of the human body, and the greater or 


Teh eS 


less pliability of its different parts. 
“(Our popular education, of course, knows 


nothing whatever of a succession of exercises 
- which would lead from those simplest per- 
| formances, to the highest degree of bodily 
' selfccommand, in which we might combine 
' them in a variety of ways, and use our arms 
» and legs, now in parallel, and then in oppo- 
site directions. The reason why these things 


' are so entirely overlooked, is obvious. 


We 


"have schools for spelling, for writing, for 
learning the catechism, but we have no schools 


for the education of human beings. 


Schools 


» of the latter description, however, are by no 
' means desirable in the eyes of those who 
_ wish to uphold religious and civil oppression, 


_hor are they in any wise adapted to the sickly 
nervousness of our higher classes, whose 


_ energies are marred by the artificial position 


de saga Su 25 


Danis 


Bp ining 
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in Which they are placed. . . . . . . 
“While the progressive march to be followed 
in the development of our abilities, is the 
same as ought to be pursued in ‘the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, the former involves some 
advantages which the latter has not, or at 
least not to the same extent. In cultivating 
our practical abilities we are obliged to act, 


' Whereas knowledge may be obtained in an al- 


inost passive state ; we need only open our eyes 
andears. In this there is no exertion of the 
will, at least not so far as to qualify the im- 
pression to be received, the character of which 
depends, on the contrary, on the object of 
nature that is presented to our senses at the 
lime, But in the exercise of our abilities we 


_ “re the prime movers, the originators of the 


oan 


pig As hi Soi iSa 3 


fuct itself; we determine and qualify the ac- 
“on Which we intend to perform ; and though 
We are obliged to confine ourselves within 


' the limits which the law of our physical na- 
ture has prescribed to us in our powers and 
| organs of action, yet we are not, as is the 


Case in perception, mainly dependant on ont- 


_ Ward objects. The same principles by which 


the development of our practical abilities is 


- Tegulated, ought also to preside over their 
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not yet been found, and that from the obvious 
reason, that it has not been sought for. 
" pot inelined to think that it would be very dif- 
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application. Whatever is calculated to lead 
to a partial and merely fragmentary cultiva- 
tion or use of those abilities, which are es- 
sentially required to satisfy the wants of hu- 
man nature generally, and the claims of each 
peculiar calling and station, is contrary to the 
true art of education, because in discordance 
with that law of nature, which enjoins upon 
us the maintenance of harmony and equilibri- 
um in our own state, as well as the different 
relationships of life in which we are provi- 
dentially placed. Every method of education, 
therefore, and every mode of life, every prac- 
tical use of our powers and faculties, which 
has a tendency to disturb that harmony and 
equilibrium, ought to be a matter of serious 
uneasiness to those parents who have the 
peace and happiness of their children at heart. 
What else but this general want of equili- 
brium and harmony, both in the educated and 
uneducated classes of society, is at the root of 
all our sham-civilization, and our lamentable 
masquerade reforms and revolutions. The 
necessity of following the laws of nature in 
education, is as evident with regard to our 
practical abilities, as to the acquisition of 
knowledge. As the ultimate object of the 
alphabet of forms, and of intuitive mstruction 
generally, is to Jead us in the course of our 
mental development to clearness of ideas, so 
is the alphabet of abilities intended to lay the 
groundwork of future virtues, in the progress 
of our moral education. Self-command over 
our physical powers and movements, is as it 
were the apprenticeship of virtue, in the bon- 
dage of which we are to be kept until the be- 
velopment of higher powers assigns to our 
physical nature at once a subordinate posi- 
tion and a more elevated aim. Upon the at- 
tainment of practical abilities, positive rules 
are to be built, in the same manner as clear 
ideas upon distinct and comprehensive insti- 
tutions: and the former, as well as the latter, 
are to be summed up in definitions. I have 
before observed, that the error of letting defi- 
nitions precede the intuitions, on which they 
ought to be founded, has the inevitable con- 
sequence of making men idle word-mongers ; 
and a neglect of the practical abilities of life 
produces in this respect exactly the same ef- 
fect, as the mistake of inculcating the doc- 
trines of virtue and of faith, before a ractical 
feeling of either has been produced in the 
mind.” ; ; 

The art of gymnastics, which has for its ob- 
ject to supply the deficiencies here mentioned 
by Pestalozzi, was not, at the time when he 
threw out these observations, as methodically 
developed, nor as generally spread, as it now 
is. Rapid, indeed, was its rise in those days 
of fervid enthusiasm, when the German na- 
tion felt that the time was come for throwing 
off the disgraceful yoke of French oppression; 
when Jahn, at the head of the Berlin youths, 
formed on his gymnastic poles the vanguard 
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then was raised in Germany, was but a hol- 
low sound which died away before the walls 
of Paris ; and after the congress of Vienna 
had repealed the indiscreet promises proclaim- 
ed from the thrones in a time of need, the 

mnastic places were laid waste throughout 

ermany, to remain melancholy memorials 
of unaccomplished hopes. Gymnastics, thus 
expatriated from the soil on which they 
were reared, did not meet elsewhere with 
that high flight of patriotism, with which they 
had been associated; and the attempt made in 
this country by Professor Volker, tomake them 
the vehicle of an improved state of feeling 
among the mass of the people, ill repaid the 
efforts, and painfully disappointed the hopes, 
of that genuine disciple of old Jahn. In edu- 
cation, however, the value of this art seems 
to be daily more appreciated, and all that is 
to be desired is, that while it supersedes the 
lifeless machinery of military drilling, it may 
not degenerate into mere “ callisthenics for 
young ladies and gentlemen.” 





The next two chapters on the method of 


teaching History and the Foreign and Classi- 
cal Languages are omitted in our publication. 
They are entirely by Dr. Biber, and though 
creditable to his learning and discernment, 
are not presented in such a shape as to ren- 
der them useful or instructive to the general 


reader, nor in fact appreciated except by 


teachers and linguists.—Eprror. 


CHAPTER X. 
Moral and Religious Education. 


The great merit of Pestalozzi, and the dis- 
tinctive character of the plan of education pro- 
posed by him, was, that he endeavoured to sub- 
stitute realities for the hollow sounds and emp- 
ty forms, which, serviceable as they may be 
for fashioning the outer garment of human na- 
ture, are utterly unprofitable for the building 
This important distinc- 
tion, as it is most apparent, so likewise is it 
most unpalatable, when applied to the subject 
of religion; and hence we find that since the 
days of Christ, to whom the Pharisees of his 
time never forgave the simile of the whited 
sepulchres, down to the present hour, the no- 
minal professors, who are always the loudest 
and most jealous advocates of religion, have 
sought out a pretext for sanctimoniously cast- 
ing a taint upon the “character” or “ doc- 
trine” of every honest man that has stood up 
for the interests of substantial godliness. To 
an attack of this kind,—why should we con- 
ceal it,—Pestalozzi laid himself more open 
than others, by dwelling in his writings al- 
most exclusively upon the feeling of religion, 
which is to be awakened in the child from the 
moment of birth by the influence of sanctified 


up of the inner man. 
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parental love, and which he considered, 
use his own language, as the “ element” o 
religion, upon which religious instruction, jy 
the more limited sense of the word, was sy}. 
sequently to be built, in the same manner a 
other branches of knowledge upon the prey. 
ous development of their “ elements.” Ty; 
an apparent neglect of positive scriptural jp. 
struction, though in his establishment this qj. 
so was carefully attended to, together wit) 
occasional strictures upon the absurdity of jp. 
stilling religion by means of a creed, or a string 
of Scripture passages learned by rote, haye 
been, here and elsewhere, made a handle of 
for the purpose of throwing an uncharitabje 
doubt upon Pestalozzi’s views concerning rp. 
vealed religion. We have already in forme, 
parts of this volume alluded to those misap. 
prehensions and misrepresentations, and a 
signed the reasons for which we believe, th: 
it requires an uncommon stretch of charity 
fora person brought up in the preeminently 
doctrinal atmosphere of this country, to ¢) 
justice to the religious character of Pestaloz. 
zi; besides which, it is not our object to just 
fy that character in the eyes of every-day saints, 
We, therefore, now leave the man in the hands 
of those whoare able to understand that there 
are not only those who have less religion thay 
they profess, but also those who profess les 
religion than they have ; and proceed, with 
out father preface, to the matter in hand, by 
inserting a variety of extracts, from which our 
readers will derive the greatest benefit if 
without asking any questions about what 
set before them, they take it for granted that 
they come froma“ clean” pen. Our author ir: 
troduces the subject, as “the keystone of his 
whole plan,” by the following question: 
“ What bearing his religion upon those prir- 
ciples which I have iaid down as the gener! 
basis for the development of the humu 
mind?” The following is his answer: 
“Task myself; How does the idea of the 
Divine Being arise in my soul? Whence is *, 
that I believe in God, that T throw myself i 
to His arms, that to love Him, to confide in 
Him, to thank and obey him, is infinite blis 
to my heart ? 
“| find, that the feelings of love, confidence 
and gratitude, and the habit of obedience, tr 
quire to be developed in man, before they ca! 
be directed to the Divine Being as their ob 
ject. I must love men, confide in men, 
grateful to men, and obey men, before I can 
cherish the same feelings, and practice the 
same virtues towards God, ‘for he that lovet! 
not his brother, whom he hath seen, how ci! 
he love God, whom he hath not seen!” 
“Tlie question then is: ‘What are tle 
means of awakening in the child love, cont 
dence, gratitude, and obedience, with regi 
toman” Tanswer: ‘ All these virtues ortgu 
ate in the relationship established betweth 
the infant and its mother.’ 
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| of love begins to be unfolded. 


- tonished, afraid, he cries ; the mother presses 
- him more fondly to her bosom, she plays with 


' smile--he cries no longer, his bright uncloud- 
- ed little eye answers the mother’s smile: 
- the seed of confidence has taken root in his 


hunger, at her breast his cravings are hushed 


' mother and satisfaction are to him but one 


| No. 2 


- stinct, to nurse and foster her child, to afford 
- him shelter and happiness. 
his wants, she removes from him all that is 
- unpleasant to him, she assists his helplessness ; 
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She satisfies all 


the child is provided for and happy; the seed 


« A new object strikes his senses; he is as- 


him, amuses him--he ceases from crying-— 
but the tears remain in his eyes. The object 
reappears, the mother throws round him again 
her protecting arms, and comforts him with a 


soul. 
“The mother runs to his cradle whenever 
he has any want; she is there in the hour of 


--when he hears her step approaching, his 
whiningscease; when he sees her, he stretch- 
es out his little arms; while hanging at her 
bosom, his eye beams with satisfaction;— 


idea—it is that of gratitude. 

“The germs of love, confidence, and grati- 
tude, grow rapidly. His ear listens to the 
mother’s footstep; his eye follows her shadow 
witha smile; he loves whoever resembles 
her; a being that resembles his mother is in 
his idea a kind being. He beholds the form 
of his mother, the human form, with delight-- 
whoever is dear to his mother, is dear to him 
—he embraces whomever she embraces, kiss- 
es whom ever she kisses. The love of man- 
kind, brotherly love springs up in his heart. 

“The practice of obedience, which is at first 
opposed by the tendencies of the child’s sen- 
sual nature, is more especially the result of 
education, and not of instinct. Nevertheless, 
its first development is in a manner instine- 
tive. Love is preceded by want, gratitude 
by satisfaction, confidence by apprehension, 
and obedience by violent desire. The child 
cries impatiently before he waits patiently. 
Patience goes before obedience, of which it is 
the basis. The first steps in the acquirement 
of that virtue are merely passive; they are 
founded upon the feeling of unbending neces- 
sity. But this feeling too develops itself on 
the mother’s lap; he must wait till she takes 
him up, till she gives him the breast. Active 
obedience is developed much later, and still 
later the consciousness that it is good for him 
to obey his mother.... 


“Nature opposes the storming child by un- 
bending necessity. The child knocks against 
wood and stone; nature remains unbending, 
and the child ceases to knock against wood 
and stone. The mother also begins to oppose 
in the same manner the turbulence of his de- 
sires. He raves and kicks—she remains in- 
exorable—he ceases to cry, and accustoms 
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seeds of patience and obedience are unfolding 


themselves in his heart. 

“ By the united action of !ove, gratitude, 
confidence, and obedience, the conscience is 
awakened,—the first shade of a feeling, that 
it is wrong to rave against a loving mother ; 
that the mother is not in the world for his sake 
only; this leads to the feeling that other be- 
ings and things, nay, he himself, are not 
made for his sake only,—and here are the 
first germs of duty, of right. 

“ These are the fundamental principles of 
moral development, arising from the relation 
in which nature has placed the child to his 
mother; and in them is the root of that dis- 
position of soul by which man is drawn to his 
Maker ; that is to say, our feelings of union 
with God through faith spring essentially 
from the same root as those from which the 
infant’s attachment to his mother springs. 
The development of these feelings, likewise, 
follows with reference to both the same pro- 
gress.” 

It may not be amiss here, to remind our 
readers, that all this is true only in the sup- 
position that the mother’s heart is itself in 
“union with God through faith;” that her 
love for the child is not the affection of ilesh 
and blood for flesh and blood, but the affec- 
tion of one member of Christ for another, the 
sympathy of the life of Christ in the mother 
with the life of Christ in the child; for be it 
remembered, that the affection of “the na- 
tural man” does not, any more than his wrath, 
work the righteousness of God. With this 
memento we return to our extracts. 

“The infant trusts and obeys, but he is 
unconscious of the grounds of his confidence 
and of his obedience; and as he becomes 
gradually conscious of them, this power over 
him diminishes in the same proportion. He 
begins to feel himself, he leaves the hand of 
his mother, and a voice whispers in his bo- 
som, ‘I have no more need of my mother.’ 
The mother reads in his eyes the rising 
thought, she presses her darling more affec- 
tionately than ever to her bosom, and she 
says, with a voice such as he never heard be- 
fore, ‘Oh, my child, there is a God of whom 
thou wilt have need, though thou shouldst 
have no more need of me,—a God who will 
protect thee when I am no longer able to do 
it,---a God who will prepare for thee joy and 
happiness, when I have no more to give.’ 
Then rises in the child’s bosom an unspeaka- 
ble something, a holy feeling, an_ impulse of 
faith, that raises him above himself. He re- 
joices to hear the name of his God from the 

ips of his mother, the feelings of love, gra- 


titude, and confidence, which the sympathies 
of her bosom kindled in him, are enlarged ; 
they now embrace his Heavenly Father, as 
they first did his earthly parents. The sphere 
of obedience is extended ; the child now fears 
the eye of God, as it did before that of the 





himself to subject his will ‘to hers—and the 





mother; and as for the mother’s sake hereto- 
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Vot. | 


er so now he does right for the sake of{world full of deadly poison, both as it regan); 


“The first awakening of love, gratitude, 
confidence, and obedience, is the mere result 
of instinctive sympathies between mother and 
child,---the farther development of these feel- 
ings requires the highest art of education; it 
must be pursued with a constant reference to 
their origin,---for great and sudden is the 
danger of their being suffocated. The child 
lisps the maternal name and the name of God, 
he is all love, all confidence, all gratitude, all 
obedience,---but the grounds on which these 
feelings rested, vanishes. He stands no longer 
in need of his mother; the world, the smiling 


world, calls out to him with all the charm of 


novelty and sensual allurement: ‘ Now thou 
art mine.’ * * * 

“ Mother! the world now begins to sever 
thy child from thy heart, and if at that mo- 
ment the hand of love do not interfere to make 
this dazzling world of sense minister to feel- 
ings of a higher order, it is over,—-thy child, 
O mother, is torn from thy heart; the world 
will supersede thee; the world will be his 
God,---selfishness, sensual gratification, will 
be his idol! 

“QO mother! he has lost thee, he has lost 
God, he has lost himself,---the flame of love 
has died away, the light of conscience is ex- 
tinct ; and he is bewildered in the corruption 
of restless desire for sensual ¢ 1joyment. 

“This is the moment of danger, O man! 
when the feelings of infancy vanish, and a 
world, independent of the mother, uncloses 
its charms,—when the ground, from which 
the nobler feelingsof the human bosom spring, 
begins to give way under him; when the mo- 
ther ceases to be his all; when the novelty 
of the world kindles in him a new confidence 
of life, and suffocates in his heart that confi- 
dence with which he clung to his mother, and 
to the thought ofan unseen and unknown God ; 
even as the gross texture of the deeply en- 
tangled roots of noxious weeds suffocates the 
delicate fibres of nobler plants. This is the 
critical moment, O man, when all the art and 
power of education is required to preserve 
gratitude, love, confidence, and obedience, in 
the heart of thy child. 

“ Those feelings are of divine origin, and 
on their preservation, therefore, depends the 
measure of moral power of which the child 
shall afterwards be possessed. Every means 
should be used to supply new fuel to those 
feelings, when the physical incentives cease, 
which called them forth in infancy; and the 
charms of the world should be presented to 
the child in constant subserviency to those 
feelings. 

“Here you must not trust to nature; you 
must do all that isin your power to supply the 
place of her henceforth blind guidance, by the 
wisdom of experience. For the world which 
the child now enters, is not such as it went 


his sensual enjoyments and the feelings of \ii 
moral nature; a world full of warfare, selfish. 
ness, inconsistency, violence, conceit, false. 
hood, and deception. 

“Tt is not God’s creation, but this world tha 
allures thy child to the whirlpool in whose 
deep abyss wrath and spiritual death have thei; 
abode. Itis not the work of God which this 
world presents to the eye of the child, but the 
work of its own artificial and unnatural coy. 
ruption..... 


“This world is so deeply immersed in ji; 
unnatural corruption, that it is incapable of ap. 
prehending or using the means appointed {i 
the fostering of purer and noble feelings ; like 
a heartless stepmother, it abandons the chili 
at the most critical moment, with a careless. 
ness which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, leads to the decided failure of the ulti- 
mate object of all education. The world is 
allowed to operate with all its might upon the 
child’s senses, without any thing to counter. 
balance its effect, and thus it comes to pass, 
that the vivid impression made upon his sev- 
sual nature overpowers the first tender germ 
of moral feeling. From the moment when 
this is done, a boundless career of selfishness 
and depravation lies open before him. (n 
the contrary, the narrow path of intellectual 
development, and the strait gate of moral 
rectitude, are completely blocked up ;—the 
whole nature runs on in a false direction, in 
which reason is separated from love, intellec- 
tual cultivation from faith in God, whilst sel- 
fishness becomes the almost exclusive motive 
of exertion; the inevitable consequence o! 
which must be ruin and destruction.” 


To prevent this hardness of heart from in- 
capacitating the mind from receiving the ap- 
pointed mercies of God, is the great task 
which maternal love has to perform ; and 
great shall be the reward of the parent, whose 
son can bear to her faithfulness in that high 
calling, as honourable a testimony as that 
which Pestalozzi has borne the influence o! 
his mother upon his infant mind. 


“True religion,” he says, “ is that of tle 
heart; faith in the mother, and in her fee!- 
ings, engenders faith in God. It is in the Gol 
of my mother that I believe; in the God 0! 
her heart, and of my heart: I know no other 
God than that of the heart. The God of my 
brain is a bubble of my brain, an idol, in whose 
worship I defile myself; it is in the God o! 
my heart that I believe, it is he that gives 
dignity and holiness to my nature, it is He, 
in whose love I am regenerated and restored 
Oh my mother! in thy commands didst thou 





forth from the hands of the Creator; it is a 
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No. 2. 


: Him. It is that love which my mother plant- 
ed in my heart, which leads me to sympa- 
thize with the mother in her solitude for the 


welfare of her offspring, and causes me, for 
the sake of God and in his name, to love and 


cherish every child of man. 


Oh mother! without love to thee there is 


| no love toGod. Duty and the highest good 


are one; forgetting the mother is forgetting 


' God, is casting off mankind ; is living, like a 


roaring lion, for self, in self-sufficiency, in 
enmity against the species, with a soul in 
whom no parental, no filial affection dwells, 
and whose obedience, not sanctified by the 
Divine Spirit, is a mere pharisaical obser- 
vance. 
«The child that Joves his mother, will 
love his God! Mother and obedience, God 
and duty; the will of God and nobility of soul, 
are identified in my mind. I live no longer 
for myself’; I lose myself in the love of my bre- 


' thren, the children of my God. I live to Him, 

who in His parental arms has raised me above 
the dust of the earth to His eternal love.— 
' The more I love Him, the Eternal, the more 
' I love his commandments; the more I cleave 
' toHim. the more I lose myself and become 


His, tae more is my being filled with the 


© fulness of His perfect nature, and the more 
_ do I feel in harmony with myself and with 
_ mny species. 


The more I love and obey Him, 
the more do I hear His voice speaking to me 


' fromall sides, saying: “ Fear not, I am thy 
_ God; I will not forsake thee ; follow my com- 


mandments ; my will is thy salvation.” And 
the more I love, obey, thank, and trust the 
Eternal, the better do I know Him, who is, 
and was, and shall be forever, the great Au- 
thor of my being, He who has no need of me, 
and yet loves me with the tenderest love. 


“T have known the Eternal within my own 
bosom; I have seen the ways of the Lord ; in the 
dust I have read the decrees of hiz omnipo- 
tence, in my heart I have listened to the 
voice of his love; I know in whom I believe. 
My confidence in God is unlimited; for by 
the knowledge of myself, I have been led to 
an insight into the laws of the spiritual world. 
The idea of the Eternal is an infinite idea, 
and with infinite faith I hope in life everlast- 
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ing. ‘This hope is strengthened and increased 
in the same measure as my love for Him; the 
more | trustin Him, the more 1 thank and 
obey Him, the more am I confirmed in the 
faith in His eternal goodness and mercy, 
and in the assurance for myself of a blessed 
immortality.” 

So far Pestalozzi. His letter on religious 
education, from which the above extract is 
taken, closes the work “How Gertrude 
Teaches her Little Ones,” and that work it- 
self closes the series of Pestalozzi’s writings, 
so far as they come within the plan of the 
present volume. The few publications con- 
nected with our subject, which appeared sub- 
sequently under Pestalozzi’s name, are, as 
we have already hinted, the productions of 
his school, rather than those of his own mind ; 
and have therefore no claim to our notice on 
the present occasion, except inasmuch as 
they might tend to throw light upon the prac- 
tical part of the method. For this purpose, how- 
ever, they are, from their exclusively theoreti- 
cal character, totally unfitted; and whatever 
value therefore we may, in our private judg- 
ment, attach to their contents, we do not 
feel the slightest temptation either to edify 
ourselves, by speaking in the “unknown 
tongue” of German metaphysics, or to subject 
truths, which we hold dear and sacred, to the 
“fudge” of critics, who recognize no ideas 
but those of which samples are to be found in 
their “stock in trade,” and reject the loftier 
thoughts of minds more enlarged, 


“ Like mere abstractions, empty sounds, to which 
We join no feg'ing, and attach no form.” 


The task which we had proposed to our 
selves being thus accomplished, all that we 
have now todo, is to take leave of our readers; 
and as we have a great disrelish to the affec- 
tation of a concluding apology, or a final ex- 
hortation, we think it best to sum up our 
closing address in the simple farewell of the 
Roman bard : 

“ Vive vale: si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidus imperti; si non, his utere me- 

cum.” 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 





To the whole civilized world, the character of Perer tue Great appears in strong re. 
lief, as the legislator and reformer of an Empire, which, raised by his genius and perseverany 
from barbarism, and introduced by him into the European family of nations, now threatens 
to become their mistress and dictator. 'The contemporary of great men, he eclipses they 
all. For, whatever may be our admiration for Charles XII, Louis XIV, and William III, of 
England, to the Russian Tsar must be awarded the palm, as conqueror in arms of the first, 
and superior to the two last in extending the arts and comforts of civilized lite to a 
whole nation Himself, in the beginning, a youthful barbarian, Perer had first to learn, 
through the prejudices of barbarism, the lessons of civilization; and then, hardest task of al), 
to educate his people to a clear perception of their own wants and to the means of ameliora- 
tion. Amidst foreign wars and domestic rebellion, he persevered in his plans of reform, 
which were no less than an entire revolution in the manners and customs, and even dress of 
his subjects. He had to create an army and a navy—to build a new capitaland sea ports—to 
educate officers himself, to organize institutions for the promotion of the arts and sciences, 
and to extend toalla personal and unremitting supervision. 


But this picture, so far all brightness, had its shades. Energy in Peter often degener- 
ted into cruelty; and the reform which has made his name so celebrated, is tarnished with 
the murder of his son, and the execution, by his own hands, of many of his revolted Strelitz. 
He who could content himself with working as a common carpenter in the ship-yards of 
Amsterdam, harmless and inoffensive to his Dutch companions in labour, who visited France 
and noted all that was worthy of imitation, and who seemed to be imbued with the very spirit of 
civilization, could so far forget the common feelings of humanity as to exhibit himself in the tol- 
lowing manner in Moscow: “ Intoxicated with wine and with blood, the glass in one hand, 
the axe in the other, in a single hour twenty successive libations marked the fall of twenty 
heads of the Strelitz, which he smote at his feet, exulting meanwhile in the horrible ski! 
which he displayed.” 

The life of such a man is a study forall classes—the rulers and the ruled, the mere notero! 
occurrences, and the philosopher, who loves to trace the gradual developments of mind i 
a whole nation, under the guidance of its sovereign and instructor. 


A few words may be required, explanatory of the curtailments which we have made 
in the republication of Count Segur’s work. The main object of the author was to write the 
History of Peter the Great: but he deemed this necessary to precede it with a sketch of the 
History of Russia, from the time of its first sovereign, Rurik, down to the termination of his 
dynasty, and the beginning of a new one in the person of Romanoff, the grandfather of Peter. 
This introductory part is a rapid and well-written summary of the chronicles of Russia ; but as 
chronicles, still more, as chronicles of the revolutions and wars of semi-barbarians, they can- 
not, despite the animated style of Count Segur’s, fix the interest or claim the attention 
of the reader. We shall, therefore, content, ourselves with selecting the two first chapters of 
the work which give a brief sketch of the Statistics and History of Russsia; and then pass o! 
at once tothe History of Peter, beginning with his dynasty in the person of Michae] Romanott. 
From this epoch, we follow the author without the slightest change, omission or interpola- 
tion; so that the reader of the Perropicar Liprary may be well assured that he hat 
before him the entire History of Peter the Great, by Count Segur. 
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BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 


Statistical sketch of Russia. Extent of its territory. Its actual and possible population, 


and the annual increase of it. 
other, European. The Asiatic Part. 
Another cause. 
cultivation. 
tiveness in fish, game, furs, and metals. 
Its population. 


Division of Russia into two 
Its slope. 
Total extent of its surface, Extent of surface which is capable of 
Causes of the barrenness of three-fifths of this vast country. Its 
The European Part. 
Its division into three regions. 


arts, the one, Asiatic, the 
Cause of the severity of its climate. 


produc- 
The different climates. 
Their relative population. Comparison 


of their climate with that of other European States situated under the same parallel of 


latitude. Causes of their difference. 


Description of the summit-level whence flow the 


large rivers which intersect this part of Russia. The riches of its soit. 


Tar Russian empire extends over three 
hundred and sixty-eight thousand square 
miles, of fifteen to the degree: a hundred 
thousand miles in Europe; more than two 
hundred and forty-three thousand miles in 
Asia; and the residue in America. 

This empire comprehends one half of 
Europe, and a third of Asia; it forms a ninth 
part of the habitable globe. 

Its European division is peopled by fifty- 
eight millions of inhabitants; its Asiatic, by 
two millions; its American, by fifty thousand : 
the total number is sixty millions of souls ;* 
which, however, does not give more than 
about a hundred and sixty-one persons to each 
square mile. 

In this population, and in Europe alone, we 
perceive two millions and a half of Finns, less 
than five hundred thousand Germans and 
Scandinavians, and fifty millions of Slavoni- 
ans, of whom four millions are Poles. 

The Russian territory is considered to be 
capable of supporting a hundred and fifty 
millions of human beings, and its popula- 
tion to increase at the yearly rate of half a 
million. 

The Oural mountains, the river of the same 


ae 


*Uptothe year 1819, statistical writers did not esti- 
mate the whole population of Russia at more than forty 
six millions of souls ; but in 1822, Balbi raised the esti- 
mate to fifty-four millions ; Hassel, in 1823, to fifty-nine 
millions two hundred and sixty-three thousand seven 
hundred ; and Malte Brun, in 1826, to fifty-nine millions 
at least. 

It is trne that, in 1828, Weydemever reduced it again to 
fifty-three millions ; but the calentations of Balbi and Has- 
sel had, beforehand, refuted this last estimate, which they 
look upon as erroneous. 


name, and the great Caucasian, chain divide 
the Asiatic portion of it from the European. 

Tue Asiatic part.—The surface of Sibe- 
ria slopes towards the Frozen Ocean, into 
which it pours its waters; this slope, and the 
loftiness of the enormous table-land which 
gives birth to its rivers, are the two chief 
causes of the severity of its climate. 

Its superficies contains about seven hundred 
thousand square leagues, of which not more 
than two fifths are susceptible of cultivation. 
The south-west is remarkable for its fertility ; 
but tothe north of the sixtieth parallel of lati- 
tude, and to the east of the Jenisei, all culture 
ceases ; doubtless, because the great table- 
land of Mongolia overlooks, with an altitude 
equal to that of the Cordilleras, that desolate 
space which it presses against, and exposes 
to the north, and which it thus places between 
two eternal glaciers, its own, and that of the 
Pole. 

The two seas of this gloomy country are 
thronged with monsters productive of oil; its 
rivers are swelled to overflowing with fishing 
bank; its plains, its immense forests, its icy 
deserts, are peopled by flocks, or by wild ani- 
mals whose fur is valuable; its mountains are 
fraught with every species of metal. 

The south of Siberia is subject to short but 
burning summers, and to biting winters. So 
rigorous is the climate of its other parts, that 
it is sufficient for the punishment of the great- 
est crimes. Over these vast deserts wander, 
or are scattered, two millions of inhabitants. 

Tue Evropean part.—The European por- 
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best authorities, into three regions: the hot, 
the temperate, and the cold. ‘The first begins 
at the fortieth degree, the second at the fifti- 
eth, the third at the fifty-seventh.* 


The middle region contains thrice as many 
inhabitants as the two others. Why does 
this region, which is called temperate, ex- 

rience a severer degree of cold than the 

w Countries, Holland, England, Saxony, 
and Prussia, which are under the same paral- 
lels of latitude? Geographers deduce the cause 
of it, firstly, from the continuity of the Russian 
territory as far as the polar circle, while all 
the western countries of Europe are bounded 
by the sea to a much remoter distance from 
the Pole; and, secondly, to the trifling eleva- 
tion of the chain which separates the north- 
ern and southern slopes of that territory ; an 
elevation which is insufficient to shelter Euro- 
pean Russia from the polar blasts. 


Here, nevertheless, are the points from 
which, in opposite directions, descend the 
Dwinaand the Dnieper, the Volga and the 
Sukhana. 


The uncertain and dubious outline of these 
summits passes by Valdai, which gives its 
name to them; it is found again between 
Vologda and Yaroslaf; it indicates, in several 
parts of it, the commencement of the cold 
region. 

It is from their swampy table-land, and 
from these insignificant emimences, that the 
waters of European Russia glide down, and 
slowly find their way into its north, north-east, 
and south seas. 


The three Russian climates, however, as 
far as Olonetz, favour, or permit, the ripening 
of the most necessary kinds of grain, and of 
many others. To the southward, the soil 
affords honey, all varieties of fruit, salt, and, 
especially, rich pasturages, which extend in- 
to the temperate region ; even the north has 
those pasture lands; and all are covered by 
innumerable flocks of every species, from the 
camel to the reindeer. 


Impenetrable forests, of trees of various 
natures, in the middle and southern regions ; 
and of birch and resinous trees in the northern 
parts ; abound with game, and, in the north, 
with animals producing rich furs. 


Bounded by several seas, covered with lakes 
towards the north-west, furrowed by deep 
rivers, which, through the means of easy 
canals, unite, by three communications, the 
northern seas to the seas of the south, this 
vast country abounds, like Siberia, with ma- 
rine monsters, and with fishes of every des- 
cription. 

Finally, from north to south, the great Oural 
opens to all the wants, and to all the passions 
of the Russians, its inexhaustible mines of 





*See Weydemeyer, Storch, Pallas, Tooke, Malte- 
Brun, &e. 
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iron, of copper, and some of platina, of silver, 
and even of gold.* 


However magnificent this picture of Russia 
may appear to be, it is faithfully copied trom 
nature. 





CHAPTER IL. 


Division of the history of Europe into its 
ancient and modern history. Combat of 
the East and the North on that immense 
jield of battle over which passed the inun- 
dations of the Norman and Asiatic hordes, 
Sketch of the history of Russia, divided 
into five great periods, two dynasties, 
twelve remarkable Princes, and five capi. 
tals. Enumeration and character of those 
twelve Princes ; the manner in which they 
were divided among those periods; thos: 
periods characterized according to the s)i- 
rit of their history. Description of the five 
capitals of this empire. Causes of these 
great changes of residence. They at length 
carry back the seat of power to the sane 


coast, where, eight centuries and a half 


before, it had begun by establishing itself. 


Let us now proceed to its history; and, for 
the sake of brevity with respect to that part 
of it which may be called ancient, let us ob- 
serve, that it comes down to the ninth century 
of the Christian era, and that, as it is obscure 
and barren of interest, whatever is to be said 
of it must occupy buta small portion of the 
text, and be abundant in notes and docw- 
ments. 


The scene of action is nearly the European 
part of the present Russian empire. On this 
vast field of battle, and in that night of time, 
central Asia will be seen often victorious, and 
Scandinavia often acquiring the ascendency 
in its turn. The most remote of those nortl- 
ern irruptions, of which we have any know!- 
edge, seem to have occurred,—the first,} three 
hundred years before Jesus Christ; the se- 





* Frem the Russian Journal of the Mines, for 1825, and 
the Patriotic Annals, for 126, it appears that, in six 
yeais and a half, from 18i8 to 1°24, the Ouralian mines 
produced three millions five hundred and sixty sevel 
thousand two hundred and seventeen rubles, of silver, 
and especially of gold. According to the same authoti- 
ties (and error or exaggeration excevted,) the same miles 
gave, in only the lastsix months of 124, to the amount 
of five millions three hundred and seventy-seven thousand 
aud five rubles, and eighty seven kopecks, in gold and 
silver. 


} This is very uncertain. Pytheasof Marseilles says, 
however, that the Goths crossed the Baltic three hundred 
years before Jesus Christ. Is itto this period thatwe ought 
to refer the destruction of that Slavensk which tradiuon 
represents as having existed on Jake Iimen? ‘Tacitus al- 
firms, that in the glorious times of the Roman Republic, 
the Cimbri and Teutones had ascended from the Baltic, 
sea. Nevertheless, their appearance in lialy is mucl 
posterior to the epoch mentioned by Pytheas of Marseilles. 
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 cond,* two hundred and fifty years after, 
under Amala and Hermanric ; and the third 
in 862, under the great Rurik, the founder of 
the Russian empire. 

But the founding of this empire, and the 
jast invasion of Russia by the people of central 
Asia, who were called into activity by the 
genius of Genghis Khan, belong to its modern 
history. 

The Russian empire, therefore, does not, in 
reality, commence till the middle of the ninth 
century. In its history there are to be observ- 
ed, five great periods, two dynasties, twelve 
remarkable princes, and five capitals. 

Of these five prominent periods, the first, 
comprehending a space of a hundred and 
ninety-two years, from 862 to 1054, presents 
' to our view the foundation of the empire, in 
“Novgorod, by Rurik the Great, the leader of 
the Varangians, or Va«ringar, of the Baltic 
sea; its enormous extension under the potent 
_ Oleg, successor of P.urik, and his superior in 
' greatness, who was regent for Rurik’s son 
‘Igor, and who gave to this rising state Kief 
_ asits capital, together witha large part of the 
present European Russia. Then follows the 
_ protracted reign of the weak Igor, who, though 
_ sonof Rurik the Great, pupil of the great 
Oleg, and husband of the celebrated Olga, 
_ was an insignificant prince, and was, perhaps, 
_ rendered so by this threefold proximity. 

_ To this reign succeedsa second regency, 
' that of St. Olga, the widow of Igor. This 
_ princess, the first Christian Russian, was bap- 
tied at Constantinople. She is famous for 
_ the crafty and terrible revenge which, for the 
murder of her husband, she took upon the 
ferocious Drevlians,t whose subjugation she 
' completed. Her administration is remarka- 
ble. To her the republic of Pskof was indebt- 
_ ed for its liberties, which rendered it so flour- 
_ ishing during the space of, six centuries. It 



















































Russia into various administrative districts. 
| Down to the period of the annalists, her great- 
' hess continued to fill the memories, the 
i mouths, and the hearts of the people. 
' She was the mother of Sviatoslaf, a harsh, 
' tough, inflexible, impetuous warrior,—the 
Achilles, the Charles the Twelth, of that 
epoch, As Oleg had removed his capital 
from Novgorod to Kief, so did Sviatoslaf re- 














proaching nearer to the empire of the Greeks: 
but he was driven from it by them; and, in 
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* The Russian chronicles say, that the Slavonians then 






from the north, 
who wrote at Ravenna, states that, about A. D. 250, 
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confluence of the Pripiat with the Dnieper. 
+ Western Bulgaria, the ancient Meesia. 





ed towards the south ; consequently, they were attacked successively fill ‘ his place. 
Besides, Jornandes, a civilized Goth,| five sons, Who, in succession, transmit to, or 


t Their capital is'said to have been situated near the| WTd. 
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his retreat, his skull became the cup of the 
leader of the Patzinacites, on the same soil 
where, eight centuries later, Charles the 
Twelfth was destined to be overcome by Peter 
the Great, and in consequence of similar ob- 
stinacy. 

Subsequent to him, and to Yaropolk a prince 
who was a mere cypher, this first period at 
length displays to us the highest gothic glory 
of the Russian empire, under Vladimir the 
Great, in 988, and its conversion to Christi- 
anity. ‘Then succeeds Sviatopolk. Were it 
not for his fratricides, and the first invasion of 
the Poles in Kief, of which he was the promp- 
ter, this miscreant would pass almost unper- 
ceived between his father, the great Vladimir, 
and his Brother Yaroslaf the legislator, the 
fifth eminent man of this dynasty, but with 
whom, in 1054, closed the first glorious period 
of that empire. 

In the second period, from 1054 to 1236, 
comprising a hundred and eighty years, a 
period wholly devoted to discord and to inter- 
nal dilacerations, the empire was divided and 
subdivided, like a private property, among the 
descendants of Rurik. 

Amidst a throng of these princes. who re- 
ciprocally contended for their appanages, and 
especially for the throne of Kief,we hardly 
distinguish an uninterrupted series of seven- 
teen paramount princes, succeeding from bro- 
ther to brother and from uncle to nephew down 
to the obscure Yury, who was slain by the 
Tartars in 1237. 

This people of Grand Princes, ranged in 
this singular order of succession, offers to our 
view only two men of note, Vladimir Mono- 
machus, in 1114, and Andrew, about 1157. 
The first of these restored to the empire a 
moment of unity, by the ascendan' of his 
valour and his virtues, and in spite of the 
efforts of the Polovtzy, nomadic tribes of the 


was this princess who divided the north of|S°uth, whom he succeeded in crushing. The 


second, abandoning Kief, made Vladimir the 
capital of his empire. His policy raised him 
above the unfortunate times in which he lived. 
He is the only one who seemed to be aware of 
the cause of so much dissension, and who 
strove to annihiliate it. 

The third period opens, in 1237, with the 
subjugation of Russia, in consequence of its 
intestine divisions. It continues for two hun- 


_ move histo Bulgaria ;t in each remove ap-|4red and twenty-three years, till 1460. 


A multitude of Russian princes, the Grand 
Prince, three of his sons, and their mother, 
are massacred by the Tartars; but two broth- 
ers cf the Grand Prince still survive; they 
The eldest has 


Amala, king of the Goths and son of the gods, descended wrest from each other, the sceptre, or receive 
from the Norih, and drew with him agaiust the Greeks, | It from the Tartars. 

_ the Slavonians, the Vencdi, and the Ante, who dwelt 
im the countries comprehended vetween Finland and the 


The third, St. Alexander Nevsky, is a 
great man, in every sense of that emphatic 
He is a hero, victor over the Teutonic 
knights, the Swedes, and even the Lithuani- 








ans, who had rushed on upon hearing the 
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sound of the falling Russian empire ; he is a 
martyr of the most patriotic devotedness, who 
thrice bends his way to the extremity of Asia, 
to disarm the Tartar wrath, which is about to 
crush the remnant of his imprudent and unruly 
subjects. 

‘I'wo of his sons, unworthy of him, ascend 
the throne, after two of their uncles. Mikhail 
of Twer, their cousin, succeeds to them about 
1300. ‘Then begins a contest of twenty-eight 
years, fraught with treason, baseness, and 
treachery, between the branch of the princes 
of ‘T'wer and that of the princes of Moscow. 
But in 1328 the Grand-princedom is secured 
by the latter, in the person of Ivan I. surnamed 
Kalita., 

This prince is wofthy of note, because with 
him recommenced, firstly, the reuniting of the 
appanages with the Grand-princedom of Mos- 
cow, which was become the capital ; second- 
ly, the rallying round the Great Prince, of 
those princes who held appanages; thirdly, 
the re-establishment of succession in the di- 
rect line; and, lastly, a system of concentra- 
tion of power, by which the Russian empire 
was one day to be again raised up, and trans- 
formed into that terrific mass which we now 
behold. 

This direct succession, and this system, 
were intermitted but for an instant, to revive 
in 1362, in the great Dmitry Donskoy, the 
first conqueror of the Tartars, and to pass to 
his son and grandson, the two Vassili; finally, 
to produce in 1462, after the lapse of a cen- 
tury, the uncontested autocracy of Ivan IIL. 

It was in 1462, and with that great Ivan, 
that the fourth Russian period began; it end- 
ed in 1613, and lasted only a hundred and 
fifty-three years. 

The Russian republics of the north, and the 
Tartars, sank beneath his power, which he al- 
ways employed opportunely, circumspectly, 
progressively, and with machiavelic dexterity. 
By degrees, the chain with which the Tartars 
weighed down the Russians came wholly into 
the hands’ of this Grand Prince, who bound 
with it, the one by means of the other, both 
the victors and the vanquished, enveloped all 
in it, and remained sole and absolute master. 

His grandson, Ivan IV., great in crime, car- 
ried to excess the concentration of this power, 
in which every thing was swallowed up; 
manners, morality, patriotism, and the few 
privileges which, under Ivan IIL, the Rus- 
sian nobility had either preserved or acquired, 
by serving him against the princes who held 
appanages, the Russian republic,and the Tar- 
tars. This madman killed the only one of his 
two sons who was able to wear this ponder- 
ous crown: the result was that, after having 
been worn by his successor, it passed to the 
head of a descendant of a Tartar, his treache- 
rous minister, which it crushed, as it did that 
of all the Russians, Poles, and Swedes, who 
subsequently dared to seize or aspire to it. 

This msane despotism thus destroyed itself. 
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It gave up the corrupted state to invasions 
from the West, in the same manner tha 
three centuries and a half before, discord }yaj 
laid it open to those from the East, This siz. 
ilar effect of two opposite kinds of excess Jac 
ted fifteen years ; and it seemed as if the ey. 
pire brought to its last gasp, were to close its 
existence with its fourth period. 

But it was re-invigorated at that crisis, }y 
the election of a new dynasty: in 1613 {hp 
family of Romanoff ascended the throne. Wit) 
them begins the fifth great period of the Rus 
sian history; it is the most splendid from the 
middle of the seventeenth century ; it woul; 
still have shone with the lustre of the reigy 
of Alexis, the praise-worthy father of Pete 
the Great, had he not been eclipsed by that 
colossus. 

Thus, to guide us to this illustrious ma 
through the obscurity of those eight centuries 
if the distribution of time into five great dj. 
visions, and that of men into two dynasties, 
will not suffice, twelve great or remarkable 
princes, like twelve lofty peaks, or twelve 
rays of various degrees of brilliance, by throw. 
ing light on and ascertaining our path, wil! 
also serve to direct us. 

In the first period, the period of foundation, 
of glory, and of aggrandizement, we behold 
Rurik the Founder! Oleg, the Conqueror 
Olga, the Regent! Vladimir, the Christian! 
Yaroslaf, the Legislator ! 

In the second, the period of dissensions, 
the valiant and virtuous Vladimir Mononu- 
chus, and the politic Andrew. 

In the third, that of complete slavery, the 
victorious, the devoted St. Alexander Nevsky, 
the able Ivan L., and Dmitry Donskoy, the 
first who vanquished the Tartars. 

Lastly, in the fourth, that of deliverance 
and of despotism, Ivan III. the autocrat, and 
Ivan IV. the Terrible. 

But, independent of these twelve lights 
these useful beacons, we descry other direc- 
ting points, geographical points, which als 
may afford us assistance in classing our obser- 
vations, and analyzing this enormous mass of 
history. 

We have, in fact, remarked, that the pres 
ent capital of Russia is the fifth which the en 
pire has had; that, in 862, the conquering ge 
nius of Rurik placed the first in Novgorod; 
that from 882, the still greater genius of Oleg, 
together with the allurement and the eage? 
desire of a milder climate. and of the riches, 
the knowledge, and the comforts of Greek 
civilization, fixed the second in the south, and 
at Kief; that, in 1167, internal dissensions, 
the attacks by the Poles in the west, those by 
the nomade tribes in the south, and the poll 
cy of Andrew, drew back the third towards 
the east, at Vladimir; that the fourth, and 
most central, the great Moscow, which was '0 
re-unite with it all the empire, rose in 1325, 
and subjugated the three others by the mi 





chiavelism of Yury, and the talent of Ivan 
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® Kalita, its first princes, and by its position be- 
‘tween Vladimir, the fist metropolis, and 
‘Novgorod the third, which it disjoined from 
‘each other; and that, lastly, about 17038, the 
 senius of civilization established the fifth, on 

the northern frontier, at the head of the gulf 

of Finland, and on the very coast whence, 
‘eight hundred and forty years earlier, the bar- 
parian Rurik, the creator of this empire, com- 
' menced his march for the purpose of founding 


eit. 





; CHAPTER III. 
| Picture of the horrible interval which sepa- 
| rates the dynasty of the Ruriks from that 
of the Romanoffs. Usurpers of all kinds. 
Polish and Swedish tmvasion. General 
confusion. Russia seems to give over the 
| struggle indespair. Her priests alone re- 
| sist. Their sectarian spirit. The excess 
of oppression makes great men start up 
from each class. Minin, a @ch butcher, 
among the people. Pojarski, an able gen- 
eral,among the nobles. Philaretes Roma- 
noff, the primate among the clergy. The 
son of the latter is elected Tzar. States- 
general. Thebranchesof Rurik related to 
the Moscow branch, seem alien to the first 
dignity, and to have no right to the throne. 
Mode of Electing Mikhail Romanoff.— 
| Oath taken by him. Difference between 
_ theelection of Godunoff and that of Mik- 
_ hail. Why order was restored in Russia 
merely by the election of a youth, 


| Bur why plunge into and be lost in, the de- 
tails of such numerous abominations? In one 
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the ties of country, of family, of religion, par- 
ticularly among the grandees; those on whom 
his tyranny had weighed most heavily: the 
major part of them, it is true, the creatures 
and play-things of his caprice, upstarts, with- 
out bounds or measure, without habitudes, or 
prepossessions, in short, without any tradition- 
ary feeling connected with their new situa- 
tion. 

Some of them signed, in Moscow itself the 
subjection of their country to Poland ; a throng 
of others beset the tent of the Polish Prince, 
not to combat that ememy of their native 
land, but shamelessly to require from him, as 
the reward of their treason, the spoils of their 
compatriots who had remained faithful. The 
Swedes were masters of Novgorod, the Poles 
of Moscow; the most frightful disorder reigned 
uncontrolled. 

But amidst this total subversion, religion a- 
lone stood erect and immutable; in the ene- 
mies of the country it recognized its own ; its 
priests could not, in this instance, mistake 
their way; their faith was unbroken, theirdu- 
ty evident, their interest direct. In this uni- 
versal conflagration, it seemed as though the 
religious spirit which animated them were 
like an atmosphere, an element apart, admit- 
ting of no intermixture; in which they lived, 
and out of which they felt that they could not 
exist: all was corrupted, all dropped down a- 
round this nucleus, which singly, exposed as 
it was, remained entire and incorruptible. 
This epoch so disgraceful to all classes of 
the nation, is that of the brightest glory of the 
Russian clergy. While all others, scarcely 
escaped from the fetters of the East, were 
bending to receive those of the West, they a- 
lone, by heroes and by martyrs, resisted domes- 


, word, the interval which divides the only two] tic treason and foreign invasion; thus proving 


_ races that have reigned over Russia, was like| that national independence, that the spirit of 


a gulfopened inthe midst of that empire; an 


party, and even of caste, may give way, but 


) abyss of mire and of blood, in which the na-|that the spirit of a sect never can. 


tion was on the point of being wholly swal- 


lowed up. 


lM: ° > . 
This period of fifteen years includes every 
thing that is most revolting, in meanness, 


Russia, meanwhile, was so degraded that 
her crown was despised; in the eyes of the 
Kings of Sweden and Poland, she was no 
longer an empire, but a prey of which they 


» treachery, in foreign and civil war, and in| wished to seize only the fragments. 


‘the war of the poor against the rich. It 
_ Would seem as if the genius of evil, foreseeing| point at which nations feel that their only 


At length, in 1612, affairs had reached that 


» the contraction of his empire by the days of] hope of safety is in themselves; in which ex- 


civilization which were approaching, had has-| cess of adversity displays men as they are; 


» tened to crowd into this brief space every ca-|and necessity becomes the dispenser of ranks. 


S ‘amity and every crime. 


| The most flagrant ofall illegitimacies, that| were required to produce great men. 
of despotism, opened the door to every other.| cordingly they arose in every class of the na- 


A hundred fold more calamities existed than 
Ac- 


After a parricidal usurper,—a monk under|tion: Minin among the people; Pojorsky a- 


the name of Dmitry, a grandee of the family mong the nobles. 


The clergy continued to 


J of Rurik, foreign and hostile princes, peasants, | produce their portion, among them was Roma- 
| Pr even, always under the name of the un-| noff: twice in Polish chains a martyr for his 
ortunate Dmitry the last of the Ruriks, as-| country, during nine years this primate inflex- 


pired to ascend the throne ; they approached 


ibly asserted its independence ; and grateful 


it; several of them reached it, and ensanguin-| Russia elevated his son as its emperor (1613). 


edand sullied it for a few moments. 
Sion was at its height. 


Contu- 
, The atrocious despot-| period, and of the fifteen years of illegitima- 
‘sm of Ivan IV. seemed to have destroyed alllcy, or interregnum, which began with Boris. 


This election marks the end of the fourth 
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While casting a last glance on this part of 
our subject, we may remark that this natura- 
lized ‘Tartar did not consider his usurpation 
as legalized, till he had procured himself to 
be elected by the States-general ; that, short- 
ly after, Chuisky, a prince descended from 
Rurik, but of a different branch from that of 
Moscow, ascended and fell from the throne, 
without his origin having contributed to his 
rise, or been able to retard his fall; and even 
without his having urged it as a plea for seiz- 
ing or retaining the crown: he did not so 
much as repel the title of usurper, with which 
he was overwhelmed, in consequence of his 
not having been elected by the nation. So 
utterly was he despised, that death was not 
deigned to be inflicted on him. Into such 
singular dis-esteem all these branches of the 
Ruriks had fallen; while, on the contrary, 
the first imposter, because he claimed to be- 
long to that of Moscow, was instantly sur- 
rounded by whole armies of dupes. 


And, in reality, it seems that the origin of 
all the other branches was already forgotten ; 
either through the jealousy of the Tzars of 
Moscow, seconded by that which’ a petty no- 
bility felt against a nobility of princes; or 
from the effect of that levelling despotism 
which had long since obliterated every other 
distinction than that of favour; or, lastly, that 
family names not being then in use, the col- 
lateral descent was unperceived, or was held 
in little estimation. 


But, before we enter upon the fifth period 
of the Russian history, we must remark, that 
its first prince was not elected till after long 
and stormy debates in a national assembly, 
composed not only of boyards, but of boyard 
followers, and of the deputies of the traders 
and citizens of the towns. 

The oath which was then dictated bears 
the stamp of this: Mikhail Romanoff swore, 
in the presence of the boyards, “ that he would 
protect religion; that he would pardon and 
forget all that had been done to his father;— 
that he would make no laws, nor alter the 
old; and that, in important causes, he would 
decide nothing by himself, but that every 
thing should be tried according to the laws, 
and the usual form of trial; that he would not 
at his own pleasure make either war or peace 
with his neighbours; and that, to avoid all 
suits with individuals, he would resign his es- 
tates to his family, or incorporate them with 
the crown domains.” Strahlenberg adds, that 
Alexis, on his accession, swore to observe the 
same conditions. 


These forms, however futile they may have 
been, are remarkable; not because they ren- 
der sacred a right which stands in no need of 
them, but because they recall it to mind; and 
also because they prove that, even on the 
soil most favorable to despotism, a charter 
which should give absolute power toa mon- 
arch would appear such a gross absurdity, that 
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we know not that an instance of the kind o, 
er existed. 


Thus, the period of interregnum, of illegit, 
macy, which sullied the Russian history, te. 
minated, in Mikhail Romanoff, by an eléctipy, 
as it commenced in Boris; but with this qi 
ference, that the one could not legalize a pre. 
vious usurpation, while the second, whic) 
preceded the accession of Mikhail Romanog 
was free and legitimate. 


But how is this? amidst such a vast disy. 
ee was a mere election sufficien 
Vas not the political existence of Russia }. 
self recently in doubt? A terrific crisis, 1. 
sembling those violent diseases which thre. 
en with certain destruction the most roby 
bodies! And yet tranquillity re-appeared, |; 
seems as though the dreadful fever of fiflery 
years had evaporated all the pestilential 1). 
asma. For if all the before-mentioned cays: 
of the sudden transition from evil to good ay 
still considered as unsatisfactory; there i 
nothing leffto allege, except that, doubtles, 
for Russia, the source of its woes was er. 
hausted, the most painful part of its career was 
run; and that. as in the elliptical course jy 
which the world incessantly moves, nothiny 
pauses or retrogrades; so Russia naturally 
passed on to a milder season, and entered wit): 
out effort upon a new path, in which all the 
had formerly unsettled it could reach it m 
more, 


In fact, the tempest was at its height, ani 
all was suddenly calmed by the election of: 
mere youth; the throng of pretenders meltel 
away before this chosen of the nation; the 
King of Sweden, the King of Poland hime! 
was compelled to acknowledge him. Nev 
false Dmitrys started up in vain; they fe! 
despised before him: so completely was ts 
event brought about by the state of things 
this natural unravelling, and the fulness ¢ 
time ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Dynasty of the Romanoffs. Ils legitimac) 
Its Prussian origin. Motives of its «lee 
tion. Its hereditary virtues down tol 
time of Peter the Great. Government) 
Mikhail. Unsuccessful war against P 
land, in consequence of the jealousy of‘ 
natives against the foreign officers whom 
Mikhail has introduced into the Russi 
armies. Government of Alexis. His civ 
and military administration. His 0h 
quests. His honourable fidelity toa pt’ 
mise given toa revolted robber, Sig ulat 
character of that revolt. The Ukrai 
and its Cossacks united to the emp 
States-general. 


him. His patriarchate. His deposition 
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dor, sonof Alexis. Union of the Zapo- 
— Cossacks with Russia. Turkish 
war. Fedor burns the evidence of the 


this second dynasty. It is manifested in 
the order of accession of the first five prin- 
ces ; in the conformity of the character of 
each of them to the circumstances ; in the 


‘ sterility of the two eldest sons of Alexis, and 


in the premature death of the first, and the 
insignificance of the second; by which means 
the field was left clear to the third, who 
was Peter the Great. 


" BenoiD, then, the dynasty of barbaric origin, 


x of divine right, of the right of conquest, the 


 inheritor of Tartar manners and violence; 
| behold it replaced by a dynasty which a na- 
tion, purified by misfortune, chose freely from 
among all that it possessed that was most 
" patriotic, most virtuous, most sacred, and bear- 
_ ing the least resemblance to the tyrants who 
' were recently its oppressors. 
' In fact, the source of this dynasty was 
' pure, It was from the very heart of the nation 
that it sprung. What imports it, that an ob- 
» scure Prussian, who settled in Russia about 
_ 1350, was the head of this family, and that 
> thus the primary root of this second dynasty 
_ was foreign?* For two centuries had it not 
' been covered by Russian earth and native 
- laurels? 
' In Mikhail Romanoff, "Russia chose a name 
' which was lustrous with two hundred and 
fifty years of conspicuousness ; the descendant 
_ of the Cleremetefs, a family equally beloved 
» and illustrious; the son of that martyr of the 
' country, who again endured for it heroic suf- 
 ferings; lastly, one allied tothe Ruriks,t who 
_ issaid to have been designated as his succes- 
‘sor by the last Prince of that dynasty. The 
Z eeepc of the Romanoffs by the regicide 

' Boris gave weight to this popular report: the 

hatred of the usurper pointed out this family 

to the love of the nation. 
What could be more natural than that, dis- 
sted with tyranny, that nation should, in 

’ Mikhail, have chosen one of its victims; that, 

_ Weary ofall kinds of war, it should have pro- 
" claimed the son of a minister of peace; that 
na liberating revolution, for which it was 
_ indebted particularly to its priests, it should 
_ be the offspring of a priest, the pupil ofa con- 
~ Vent, whom it selected for its sovereign! For 
_ here, every thing was in unison; the interests 
' of various classes, the love of the people, pat- 
notism, the want of repose, and the hope of a 
mild and pacific reign. 

Another great citizen, the vaiwode Pojar- 
sky, rose, it is true, to an equal elevation with 
the primate Romanoff: there might have been 
room for hesitating which of them deserved 


* Navikof, Levesque, Leclerc, &c. 


titles of the Russian nobles. Fortune of 





ay, Nephew of the mother of Feedor, the last tzar of that 
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the preference; but it was the general himself 
who elected the son of the primate, either 
from disinterestedness, or from that deference 
which the Russians then felt for those families 
which had long been more conspicuous than 
others, or from respect for the character of the 
martyr, and docility to the influence of the 
priests, who must, of course, prefer the son 
of a priest, in the hope of reigning through 
his father. 

The virtues of the primate Romanoff were, 
therefore, the deeply-seated roots of that dy- 
nasty; they penetrated into the hearts of the 
Russians; they bore their fruit; and, as it 
often happens, the solid cause of entering up- 
on possession became that of its duration. 

In reality, either from ability, or from the 
force of circumstances, or from the influence 
of origin, the first descendants of that victim 
of tyranny, that martyr of independence,* 
seem to have inherited the virtues of their 
ancestor. Their government, down to the 
period of Peter the Great, had somewhat of 
strength, of virtue, and of that mildness which 
is natural to strength. 

Revolts again broke out; they were sup- 
pressed ; and, for the first time, during a long 
series of years, the justice of the prince was 
not an act of vengeance. 

European military officers were invited ; 
but the great effort which they directed against 
Smolensk was frustrated by the national 
jealousy, and Mikhail was obliged to renounce 
the glory of arms. 

Moderation, a love of peace, resignation 
even, and yet the creation of a more regular 
army, which restored internal tranquillity, 
and prepared the way for indispensable con- 
quests; this is the share of merit which, in 
the establishment of this dynasty, must be as- 
signed to the first of its prmces !} 

That of the second is, to have been a for- 
midable warrior, who recovered from Poland, 
Smolensk, Kief, and, the major part of the 
provinces which had been wrested from Rus- 
sia, and endeavoured to give more regularity 
to his army: to have been a legislator, who 
strove to ameliorate his codes; a ruler, who 
knew how to discover and repair his faults; 
who invited foreign arts, founded manufac- 
tures, caused to be worked the copper and 
iron mines, which are the riches of the Rus- 
sian soil, and constructed the two first Russian 
vessels, the sight of which inspired the genius 
of his third son, Peter the Great. To have 
been also a moderate conqueror, who mani- 
fested respect for his nation, by calling his 
States-general to decide on great questions of 
public interest; and, lastly, to have been a 
clement and religious prince. We see him 
faithful to his pledged word, even when given 





* See Leclerc, page 73. 

t Mikhail, from 1613 to 1645. Alexis, from 1645to 1676. 
Fedor, the eldest son of Alexis, fiom 1676 to 1682. So- 
phia,Ivan,and Peter, from 1682 to 1689. Peter and lvan 
till 1696. Peter alone, till 1725. 1 
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to the robber Stenko Razin, a revolted Cos- 
sack, the devastator of the south-east of Russia, 
the Pugatchef of that age. 

That flagitious ruffian, who wished to give 
to his enormities the colour of a war in behalf 


of one class, proclaimed himself the enemy of| 


the nobles, and the restorer of the liberty of 
the people; a strange word on this soil of 
slavery and from such lips; but, notwithstand- 
ing, less strange from those of the nomadic 
tribes who then rallied round Russia, promp- 
ted by love of that same liberty for which 
their ancestors had expatriated themselves of 
old. 

In fact, those of the Ukraine, who had re- 
volted against Polish oppression and intoler- 
ance, offered themselves to Russia, along with 
Kief, their recent conquest. But this resump- 
tion from Poland would be the signal of a 
great war; and it was then that the ‘I'zar sub- 
mitted to the principal men of his empire the 
decision upon the subject. 

At the same time that prince lost no oppor- 
tunity of connecting himself* with the Euro- 
pean courts. He assisted Charles II. during 
that monarch’s exile, and sent to compliment 
him on his restoration to the English throne ; 
he, however, declined a treaty disadvantage- 
ous to the Russian commerce, which was pro- 
posed to him by the ambassador Carlisle.+ 

The sufferings inflicted on the celebrated 
Nikon by the ever-furious Novgorodians, his 
elevation to the patriarchate, his innovations, 
and his writings, likewise illustrate this 
reign, which, however, was tarnished by his 
disgrace. 

In conclusion, notwithstanding the revolts 
of the people, which had become perceptibly 
more frequent since the interregnum, the au- 
thority of this second race was already estab- 
lisued. Its aseensive impulse was even so 
powerfully given, that Feedor, the son and 
successor of Alexis, thoroughly weak as he 
was in body and mind, was able to wrest the 
Zaporovians from ‘Turkey, by a three years’ 
war, and from the Russian nobles their vain 
pretensions, by burning all their title-deeds. 

But in the uncontested and rapidly increas- 
ing power and glory of this second race, as in 
all that relates to the affairs of mankind, for- 
tune had a considerable share. Behold, in- 
deed, as at the time of the foundation of the 
empire by the Rariks, and of its restoration by 
the princes of Moscow, behold, again reap- 
pearing and brilliantly shining, that star 
which presides over the establishment of 
great dynasties. Exhausted and mutilated, 
Russia required a long pacific reign, not for the 
purpose of enjoying, peace but of preparing to 
reconquer its ancient frontiers finder a long 
reign, entirely warlike: well, then! not only 
were the first two Romanoffs born with dispo- 


* In conformity with the oath which he took upon his 
accession. See Manstein. 


t See Spada, Russian Ephemerides. 
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sitions conformable to these wants, but the 
one reigned thirty-three years, and the othe; 
thirty-one; and all the necessary conditions, 
of mildness, patience, and prudence, in the 
one; of talent and of boldness in the other. 
and of longevity, moderation, and of seaso). 
ableness in both; were exactly fulfilled, 
Fate seems even not to have been careless o 
minor points; he who was to be pacific, ha: 
@ suitable exterior; the second, who was 
destined for a conqueror, was of a colossal, 
commanding, and already victorious stat. 
ure. 

Nay, more, of three sons whom the warrior 
left, one alone was a great man, but he was 
the youngest of the three. Now, what was 
the result! It happened, that, during the 
childhood of the latter, the first, who was ay 
ordinary prince, died after a short reign: 
happened, too, that the second was so utterly 
incapable of reigning, that his subjects set no 
value on him; and, finally, it happened, that 
his two elder brothers died without male 
heirs: so that, amidst these three princes, o/ 
such different ages, the crown, passing rapidty 
through the first two, fell, as of itself, into the 
hands of him who was most remote from and 
most worthy of it. 

Peter the Great wore it during forty-three 
years.* Thus destiny arranged in such 4 


manner the spirit and the duration of the first 
six reigns of the second race, as if it had de- 
lighted in preparing, raising, preserving, an 
augmenting the glory of the race. 


* From 1682 to 1723. 
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Election of Peter. Revolt of the Strelit: 
Sophia and Golitzin accomplices of «. 
The assassination of Peter very nearly a- 
complished. Massacre of his relations by 
the mother’s side. Ivan, eldest brother of 
Peter, associated in the throne. NSophu, 
Regent. The assassins rewarded. ‘Their 
insolence; duration of it. Sophia repres- 
ses it. Ability displayed by Sophia and 
Golitzin in their administration & in ther 
policy. Their machiavelian conduct to 
wards Peter, whose childhood they endea 
vour to brutalize. Marriage of Ivar. 
Childhood of Peter. Expanding of his 
youthful genius. Surrounded by foreigi- 
ers. Their influence. Deep humiliation 
of Peter, when the knowledge which he «- 
quires from them makes him conscious of 
the barbarism of hiscountrymen. Singi- 
lar and remarkable determination and per 
severance in this Prinee, who is yet bu! ¢ 
child. His amusers. His abode transfo'- 
med intoa military school. He determines 
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io rise through all the ranks. He at the 
same time learns the German language 
ond the mathematics. Want of foresight 
in Sophia. The marriage of Peter and 
the birth of his first child begin to disqui- 
et the Regent’s ambition. She attempts 
the throne. Burst of indignation from 
Peter. Conspiracy of Sophia. It fails. 
Sophia is shut up m a convent, and Peter, 
at the age of seventeen, ascends the throne. 


| Tue grandees themselves refused the crown 
tothe imbecility of Ivan, the second son of Al- 
exis; they gave it to Peter L* his brother by 

- a second marriage. 

It is not, however, by so gentle a descent 
that fate leads great men; the childhood of 
~ Peter was claimed by misfortune. Aided by 
- arevolt of the Strelitz, Sophia, his sister, but 
_ by the same mother as Ivan, caused to be re- 
© sored to Ivan a sceptre, which she hoped to 
wield in conjunction with her favourite Golit- 
_ zin, during the perpetual infancy of the weak- 
~ minded prince. 

"Peter was only ten years old, and already 
' he seemed to be lost to Russia: sedition in all] 
"its fury surrounded him. In the first instance, 
| his mother could save him only by carrying 
| him sixty versts in her arms, and the insur- 
~ gent Strelitz closely tracked her footsteps,t 
She could hear their yells and the tread of 
_ their approaching feet; at length they rushed 
after her into the Convent of the Trinity. 
| The unfortunate and dismayed mother took 
» refuge at the foot of the altar, on which she 
| placed her son; but the sanctuary was violat- 
ed, and the victim was seen by two strelitz: 
' doubly sacrilegious, one of them seized the 
" prince, and raised his sword, and that head 
» which contained the seeds of the Russian glory 
|) was on the point. of falling, when a momen- 
_ tary hesitation produced an entire change. 
| Horsemen appeared, they hurried forward, 
/ and Peter was once more saved. 

» Inthe mean while, the boyards, by whom 
_ he was elected, had been proscribed; his rel- 
atives, by his mother’s side, had been murder- 
ed; the Strelitz alone seemed to have con- 
' ceived and executed every thing. But So- 
» phia, whom they had appointed regent, had 
reaped the fruits of the murder; she encircled 
_ herself with the murderers; she recompensed 
| them with the property of their victims. 

' These dangerous allies, however, did not 
_ Tesign into her hands their revolutionary pow- 
er. After having gratified their own class b 
destroying the indentures which bound the 
hired slaves to the nobility, they placed in- 
* Spectors about Sophia: like all those who give 
"thrones, these janissaries wished the posses- 
_ Sor to reign for them alone, 
ee 


* See, for the accession of Peter the Great, Stcherbatof 
uller, Pheophanes. The learned notes of M. M. Dep- 
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ping, and Levesque, whom Leclerc controveris, but with- 
) Out citing sufficient authority. 
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This disgrace was lasting: for three years 
in the ambitious Sophia, as it has happened in 
so many other ambitious characters, the most 
lordly and arrogant of all passions, proved 
itself to be the most servile. At length, she 
shook off this infamous yoke, avenged herself 
on the most daring, and pardoned the others, 
either in consideration of their numbers, or of 
their being old accomplices. 

The Tartars were now repulsed, the Turks 
were repressed ; and, as the reward of the lat- 
ter effort, which was made in conjunction 
with Poland and Austria, Poland renounced 
the Lithuanian provinces which had been re- 
conquered by Alexis. 

But the capacity thus displayed by Sophia 
and her ministers, did not legitimate their 
usurpation over the rising genius which they 
vainly sought to stifle; that indestructible 
principle, that insurmountable strength, the 
living deity in man, against which human ef- 
forts are unavailing! Accordingly, they suc- 
ceeded only in impairing the health and cor- 
rupting the morals of the youthful Tzar; it 
was not more in their power to deprive him 
of his lofty nature, than it would have been 
possible for them to have given it to him. 

In the beginning of 1684, they led to the 
altar the weak-minded Ivan, in the hope that 
the birth of an heir to the throne would for 
ever exclude his brother from it, and prolong 
their regency for an indefinite period. 

At the same time, the boyhood of Peter was 
banished tw a village. General Menesius,* a 
learned Scotchman, to whom Alexis had en- 
trusted his education, refused to betray him, 
and was, therefore, driven from his charge, 
The first impressions on the mind of Peter 
were allowed to be received from coarse and 
sordid amusements; and next, from foreigners, 
who were repulsed by the jealousy of the boy- 
ards, hated by the superstition of the people, 
and despised by the general ignorance. 

But Providence attains its ends even by 
means of our own blindness. Kept at a dis- 
tance from the throne, Peter escaped the in- 
fluence of that atmosphere of effeminacy and 
flattery by which it is environed; the hatred 
with which he was inspired against the des- 
troyers of his family, increased the en- 
ergy of his character. He knew that he must 
conquer his place upon the throne, which was 
held by an able and ambitious sister, and en- 
circled by a barbarous soldiery; thenceforth, 
his childhood had that which ripened age too 


Y }often wants, it had an aim in view, of which 


his genius, already bold and persevering, had 
a thorough comprehersion. Surrounded by 
adventurers of daring spirits, who had come 
from far to try their fortune, his powers were 
rapidly unfolded. 

One of them, Lefort, who doubtless perceiv- 
ed.in this young barbarian the.traces of civil- 
ization, which ad perhaps deer, left there by 


* see Bassville. 
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his first tutor,* gave him an idea of the scien- 
ces and arts of Europe, and particularly of the 
military art. 

It is said that, on being made sensible of the 
barbarism of his countrymen, tears of gener- 
ous sorrow started into the eyes of this youth ; 
it was like presenting a sword to the sight of 
a new Achilles. But Peter was much more. 
That arras should have been his toys, and mili- 
tary exercises his sports, excites but little as- 
tonishment; but that which deserves admira- 
tion is, that, at a time of life when it is deem- 
ed an insupportable yoke, he should have com- 

rehended the importance of discipline ; that 

e should have submitted to it with the same 
eagerness that men display to illude it; that 
he should have persevered in it, at the most 
mutable period of existence; and lastly, that 
he should have given an example at an age 
in which individuals are hardly capable of fol- 
lowing one. 

Fifty young Russians were placed about his 

rson ; not, as of old, when the flower of the 

ptian youth were placed near Sesostris, 
or the sons of the Persian grandees near the 
youthful Cyrus; but merely as companions in 
debauchery, his amusers, for so they were de- 
nominated by the rusticity of that period. 


Peter accepted them as such; for his body, 
equally robust with his mind, was sufficient 
for every thing, for evil as well as for good ; 
but, at the same time, with that admirable 
discernment which marks great men, and that 
power which they exercise over themselves 
and others, he rushed forth, by the only outlet 
that was left open, from the barbarism which 
tae o> him, and drew after him all who 
were about his person. 

The village in which he was retained be- 
came an European military school ; his com- 
panions became yo in the art of war, exer- 
cised, armed, ressed like the foreigners, 
whose superiority he had discovered. 

The youthful Tzar wished to pass through 
all the ranks, and perform their most painful 
duties: he wasadrummer, thena soldier, then 
an officer, and this was not a mere mockery ; 
in a barrow, made with his own hands, gt 
wheeled the earth of the entrenchments 
which he constructed, and, like the meanest 
— he himself took his turn to keep guard 
in them. 


He was desirous to render that career hon- 
ourable, and to leave deeply imprinted in it 
the footsteps of a sovereign, to serve asa guide 
to those w he called to follow him; then, 
giving another great,example, in the intervals 
of his service, he applied himself to the study 
of the German language and of mathematics; 
resting from the toils of the body by those of 
the mind, and thus forming himself for the 
life of a hero.: > 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 
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Already, by his persevering study of the 
principles of the science of war, Peter had ec. 
quired a facility of learning; for, as the arts 
are connected with each other by some one 
link, and all by a general method, the pro. 
found study of one of them Jed him on to the 
others; he acquired more and more a taste 
for civilization, and a distaste for Muscoyite 
barbarism, and thus his future greatness was 
to be the offspring of his misfortunes. 


Sophia and her strelitz, meanwhile, smiled 
at these warlike sports. In this series of ef 
forts, always directed towards the same point, 
she did not perceive the essays of a nascent 
genius. In these fifty boys, formed into a 
company, bearing the name of pleasure con. 
pany, she saw not the germ of those regular 
corps, which were soon to assist in hurling 
her from the throne, and destroying her satel- 
lites. 


What cared she for a boy of fifteen, who, 
alone, was growing up between her and the 
goal which her sanguinary ambition even now 
touched! But already Peter dared to resist 
her; his strength disdained dissimulation ; he 
openly declared against the accomplices of 
his sister; to the criminal pregnancy of his 
brother’s wife he opposed his own marriage, 
and, in a very short time, the hope of a more 
legitimate heir. 

Sophia began to be astonished that » 
youthful a heart was neither to be won over 
nor intimidated. In a very short time the age 
of Peter (1689), for he was seventeen, and his 
genius, which outran his years, were a source 
of embarrassment to her. At length, she 
dared to wear the ensigns of sovereign power, 
Peter was indignant at this; and his giving 
vent to his anger was the signal of his m- 
in. The victim, the hour, the place, all was 
marked out, and six hundred strelitz marched 
with al] the precipitation of guilt, under cover 
of the night. 


But it was not in a despotic court, the fi 
vourité abode of intrigue, and in a gover 
ment where power, absolute even to theocr- 
cy, was concentered in a single family, that 
the two-fold potency of legitimacy and of ge- 
nius could want i ; this was proved by 
the humbled state of that haughty princess 
when she learned that Peter, timely warned, 
had taken re in the Convent of the Trin- 
ity: that he summoned round him his 
faithful subjects; that the patriarch himself 
had abandoned the usurper and proclaimed 
her guilty; and that her scheme was thus 
rendered abortive. Disarmed of her plot, the 
ambitious regent sank powerless before # 
youth ; and genius assumed the station which 
she had recently occupied (1689). 
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CHAPTER II. 


Eighteenth century. Under the second race 
of its princes, Russia turns from the East 
to the West. Causes of this great change 
of direction. Why, til the tame of Peter 
the Great, it benefited but little byit. In 
what situation he fouud it. Portrait of 
Peter the Great, 


‘Tue eighteenth century was now about to 
commence, and with it the period of Russian 
' civilization at length arrived. Since the tenth 
century, the first race, attracted by the bene- 
_ fits which the sun and civilization confer, had 
followed the general tendency of the northern 
barbarians towards those two lights which 
‘warm and illuminate the world. But its in- 
"testine dissensions, and the Tartars, had vio- 
 Jently turned it aside from that direction. — 
Accordingly, the master-idea of that dynasty 
' was the concentration of its power, and its 
Jiberation from the Asiatic yoke. 
f Under the first race, therefore, Russia was 
‘turned wholly towards the East; under the 
‘second, we see it almost exclusively turned 
_back towards the West. 
_ Every thing drew it thither, peace as well 
'as war ; and also the Germanic origin of the 
“new princes: Asia was now done with: be- 
‘sides, the original propension towards heat 
“and light, which is so natural to the men of 
the frozen shades of the north, but which had 
‘ut first been wrested aside by a great accident, 
now insensibly resumed its empire.* 
' Those European lights, hitherto perhaps 
too feeble to penetrate to such a distance, and 
‘through such thick darkness, now grew 
‘stronger, and from day to day shed around an 
“increasing radiance. 
_ Besides, in the interval which separated 
the two Russian dynasties, had not Europe 
tself advanced to the very heart of Russia? 
0 resist it was a matter of necessity ; and 
Jor this purpose, it was no less necessary to 
‘turn entirely towards the West, and fix all 
the attention there; and, since war was 
there an art, it was also indispensable to ob- 
tan instruction, and to become civilized, in 
‘order to combat with equal arms. 
",, 00 the other hand, the encampment of the 
_‘urks in Constantinople, compelled one part 
oof Christendom to have recourse to Russia for 
aid; thus, in whatever manner, whether hos- 
tile or otherwise, Europe displayed its radi- 
tice to it, Russia, henceforth obliged to make 
var or to negociate by the light of that radi- 
ence, must necessarily be illuminated by it. 
‘sia, therefore, was no longer any thing mpore 
/ an a secondary concern in its policy ; and 
‘sit had been Asiatic under the Ruriks, it 
tended to become European under the Roma- 


offs, 
—_— 
|, * Weydemeyer, Malte Brun, &c. &c. See, subsequent 


te conquest of Astracan, the constant migrations of 
: reat Russians along the Volga and the Kama. 
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Till the time of Peter the Great, however, _ 
the princes of his dynasty may be said to 
have lived only upon loans made from civili- 
zation, and not to have been able to natura- 
lize it; their efforts were indecisive, inexpert, 
incapable: they were made without a plan, 
without concentration; they were rendered 
abortive by an ignorant, obstinate, supersti- 
tious, national pride, which yielded with re- 
gret to the necessity of borrowing from Europe, 
not the germ of its arts, but merely some of 
their results. Those timid experiments in 
industry and commerce, crushed and stifled, 
were lost amidst that rude and boorish people. 
In a country deeply impressed by the stag- 
nant manners of Asia, the power of habit 
contended victoriously against that of novelty. 

Some corps of foreign cavalry had, it is true, 
been organized; but they existed,dispersed and 
despised, in an army without pay, without an 
uniform, and without regularity; and this 
commencement of organization under Alexis 
disappeared under his successor. This was 
the reason why the Romanoffs had not been 
able to preserve the conquests which were 
made from the Tartars, by the two Ivans. 
It was only by availing himself of highly 
favourable circumstances, that Alexis tri- 
umphed over the Poles. As to the Swedes, a 
fruitless effort had inspired a disgust of con- 
tending against them. 

Since the sixteenth century, the empire, 
therefore, had made no acquisitions but on the 
side of Siberia ; elsewhere, in that direction, 
the course of the Oural nearly marked its 
frontier: Astracan on the one side, Kief on 
the other, and the Cossacks, whom sameness 
of religion, the intolerance of the Poles, and 
their hatred of the Turks, had recently given 
to Russia, were her dubious and last posses- 
sion towards the south; to the west, were 
the Dnieper and the Dwina; to the north, 
Pskof and Novgorod, ruined by desolation and 
war; then, the White Sea: an empire, in 
short, wholly of land, held as a prisoner, 
without any other outlet than a wild, repul- 
sive, desert sea, which, during three-fourths 
. me year, was itself enchained and immove- 
able. 

But one bold stroke placed a youthful bar- 
barian of eighteen at the head of this barba- 
rous nation, and all was soon irrevocably 
changed. An historical miracle! To work 
upon, to enlighten, toenlarge, in a word, to 
transform entirely, and in spite of itself, that 
whole moral aud physical nature, one single 
mind, circumscribed within the narrow limits 
of ‘ — was found to cement Pri al 

t young prince sprang from a family o 
pure nalalie 4 is obvious, not only from the 
colossal vigour of his frame, but also of his 
mind. Without selfishness in the most selfish 
of passions, his ample heart included within 


t Inthe Russian army of Alexis, before Smolensk, 
there were seven regiments organized in the European 
manner. 
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its own bounds an entire national ambition ;:guinary wars, manifested at once the ardoy; 
one of those great and noble ambitions, de-| ofthe prince, the rudeness of the times, ay 
void of all reference to self,—the glory of that oriental contempt of the life of may, 
twenty millions of men! which is the worthy result of the sery\). 
To this greatness of mind he added a sound- |brutishness of the subject, the despotisin 9) 
ness of judgment, a correctness of ideas, in athe master, and the exclusion of females fro, 
word, that good sense which may be called’ society.* . 
a sixth sense, and which alone can give toall| At the same time, the Russian Cossacks 
the mental and corporeal powers of a useful,’ pushed their conquests in Siberia as fir as the 
and, consequently, a truly great direction. —_| frontiers of China, The two empires, on ap. 
Add to all this, the constitution of a great’ proaching each other for the first time, cany 
man ; that harmony of intellectual and phy-' into collision, till the treaty of 1692 settle 
sical vigour and activity which is essential to’ the limits which were to be common to they 
strong and vivid conception, to tenacious! [t was then that,t in an European sloop, 
pursuit, and to the accomplishment of vast which had been forgotten among other ruins, 
projects. Lastly, that stature of imaginary and the use of which he caused to be explain- 
heroes which real heroes so seldom possess,! ed to him, the Tzar perceived the real instry. 
either because human nature cannot be so ment for civilizing his empire. From tut 
perfect, and that it exhausts itself in g1V- moment this prince, whose early childhood, 
ing large proportions either to body or to jin consequence of his having been frightenej 
mind ; or, because the two advartages are in-| by the sudden noise of a large cascade, had 
compatible with each other, men, gifted with contracted a dread of water which he was 
such personal qualities, being very seldom Jong before he could conquer, became passion- 
solicitous to become distinguished as men of ately fond of that element; he attached hin- 
illustrious deeds. self to the art of navigation; a river, a lake, 
the White Sea, which was then the only 
Russian sea, successively served to give hin 
a thorough knowledge of that art. 
War was at length begun;}} it was the Turks 
whom Peter attacked. He was only twenty- 


CHAPTER IL 


Studies of Peter I. Formation of his army. 





Sanguinary exercises. Russia and China! 
come into contact for the first time, and 
clash together, but are reconciled. The 
sig ht of a small sailing-vessel inspires the | 
genius of Peter. Cause of his horror of: 
water. Siege of Asoph, Fleet built on 
the Veroneje. Capture of Asoph. The 
barbarism which predominates over the 
Black Sea repels Peter fromit. The ci- 
vilization of the Baltic Sea attracts him. 
He is desirous of giving that sea to Rus- 
sia. Intent of his journey. Effect pro- 
duced by his departure. Journey of Peter. 
He observes Riga, which rebuffs him, con- 
nects himself with Prussia, and attaches 
Saxony. The northern powers endeavour 
to allure him, Conduct of Peter amidst 
the vicissitudes of this journey, and not- 
withstanding his war against Turkey, 
which is not yet terminated. Peter is 
aman of the great age. Reason why 
the age of Louis XIV. is superior to 
all other ages. Great number of young 
Russians whom Peter draws after him 
into the heart of Europe. Absolute neces- 
sity of Peter making himself acquainted 
with every thing he wishes his people to 
learn. Patriotism of this despot. 


| ble. 


three, and already, in the siege of Asoph, the 
paramount idea of his whole life became visi- 
He wished to civilize his people in be 
ginning with the science of war by sea and 
land. That art, which thenceforth included 
a]l the other arts, would open the way for 
them into Russia, and protect them there. 
By that science the Tzar was to conquer for 
his empire that element, which, in his eyes, 
was the greatest civilizer of the world, be- 
cause it is the most favourable to the inter- 
course of nations with each other. 

His attempt upon Asoph, his failure, when 
his impatience led him to deviate from right 
principles, and his success when, after a two 
Yeon siege, he acted upon them, confirmed 

im in his resolution. Twelve ships of war, 
constructed on the Veroneje, aiid sent down 
the Don, ensured this conquest. Since the 
barks of the Varangians, it was the first time 
that these streams had beheld a Russian sal. 

But ignorant and savage Asia lay stretclied 
along the Black sea, even to Byzantium, be- 
tween Russia and the south of Europe. !t 
was not, therefore, through this sea, which 
was become barbarous, that. the efforts of 
Peter could open himself a passage to Eure 


pean knowledge. 


But towards the north-west another s¢@, 


Tit1 he reached the age of twenty, the study 


i i e the 
of some of the European lan that of the that whence, in the ninth century, cam 


military art, and the care of forming, accord-. 
ing to the principles of that art, an army o' 
twenty thousand men, occupied his early 
youth. 
Murderous exercises, and petty but san- 


* See Bassville, Life of Lefort, &c. &c. 
t 1612. 


t Manstein. 
I] 1685 
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J ay 


Peter the 


B first Russian founders of the empire, was 


ithin his reach, However, hyperborean it 
yay be, that sea has, nevertheless, like most 
‘other seas, civilized its bordering tribes. It 


‘alone could connect Muscovy with ancient 
‘Europe 3 it was especially through that inlet, 
and by the ports on the gulfs of Finland and of 


Riga, that Russia could aspire to civilization. 
GF 5 


“jt would dispel from her atmosphere the 


“heavy vapours of that two-fold Asiatic and 
‘Gothic barbarism, which lent obstinacy to 
Peach other, and of which the double source 
was so near to it. 

But those ports belonged to a warlike land, 
hickly studded with strong fortresses, and 

ended by a formidable nation. It mattered 
not; every thing ought to be tried to attain 
“so important an object. 
' Peter, however, did not deem it proper to 
“make such strenuous efforts, without being 
‘certain of the utility of that which he sought 
‘ to acquire. ‘There was nothing around him 
which could give him an idea of the nations 
which he was to gain over, or to conquer, 
“and which were recommended to him as mo- 
‘dels. It was not on the mere word of adven- 
‘turers that he ought to become the reformer 
‘of his people; he was desirous, with his own 
eyes, to behold civilization in its mature state, 
full of life, to form a judgment of it in its 
‘effects, in its totality, im its details, and to 
derive it from its source. He departed ;* and, 

y this first step of the sovereign, he broke 
‘down the barrier which despotism and super- 
‘stition had raised between the Russians and 
‘Europe, and which rendered war their only 
Fconnecting link with the civilized world. 

At that period, Mustapha II. was vanquish- 
ed by the emperor Leopold; Sobieski was 
‘dead; and Poland was hesitating between the 
"Prince of Conti and Augustus of Saxony ; 
‘the celebrated Stadtholder William IIL. reign- 
edover England; Louis XIV. wason the point 
‘of concluding the treaty of Ryswick; the 
‘Elector of Brandenburg purchased the title 
1 king; and Charles XII. ascended the 
throne. 


Peter was only twenty-four years of age, 
and even now the plan of his whole life seem- 
ped to be irrevocably laid down. His journey 
4 shows it; he began by Livonia, on which, 
/at the risk of his liberty, he made his obser- 
‘Vations, in Riga: thenceforth, he could not 
frest till he had acquired that maratime pro- 
vince, that outlet, that source of commerce 
sand civilization, through which his empire 
;Was one day to be enriched and enlightened. 
In his progress, he gained the friendship of 
russia, & power which, at a future time, 
might assist his efforts; Poland ought to be 
phis ally, and already he declared himself the 
Spporter of the Saxon prince who was about 
‘to rule it. 


Hamburgh, Holland, England, contended 


*1697, 
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for the esteem of a monarch, the harvest of 
whose possessions their commerce was eager 
to reap; but he, careless of the repulsiveness 
of Sweden, and of his triumphal reception by 
the other northern states, advanced stead- 
ily onward towards his purpose, without 
turning from it his attention. Amidst na- 
tions so superior in knowledge, he, unattect- 
edly simple, as true greatness ever is, des- 
pised nothing ; in his eyes, useful science 
placed every thing on an equality. He lis- 
tened with the same deportinent to the lessons 
of kings and of artisans; raising to his own 
level all kinds of utility, atl kinds of superi- 
ority, from whatever quarter they came; and 
thus proving himself, unconsciously, and by 
the strength of character alone, above the 
prejudices, not only of his own country, to 
which he wished to be an example, but also 
of the nations which be took for his models, 

For seventeen months, Germany, Holland, 
England, and Austria, saw a young barbarian 
of twenty-five, whom a treacherous sister, in 
his tenderest imfancy, had delivered over to 
the most violent passions—a lover of wine, of 
women, and of authority—quitting his abso- 
lute throne, a war begun under happy aus- 
pices, and all that throng of seductions by 
which power is incessantly besieged, to visit, 
with the compass, the axe, and the scalpel, in 
his hand, their manufactories, their workshops, 
their hospitals, to study practically there all 
the sciences, which he, and he alone, amidst 
his people, considered as indispensable to 
their prosperity, their glory, and their inde- 
pendence. 

Neither the study andthe cares of polities, 
nor the wars which he continued to carry on, 
nor those for which he prepared, could turn 
him aside from this obscure and painful labour; 
he was sustained by the importance of his en- 
terprise ; while, at the same ttme, he did not 
allow the splendour and magnitude of the 
prize which was perpetually present to his 
mind, to seduce him into imprudent pre- 
cipitation for the purpose of obtaining it. 

Ile was, indeed, one of the men of a great 
age, ofan age which surpassed all others in 
greatness, because it was conscientious; be- 
cause every thing in it was more deeply im- 
pressed with the stamp of truth, and because 
the especial object of many was to be sincerely 
and entirely that which, in later days, it has 
been the grand object of others to appear to 

At the same time, Peter either drew, or 
impelled out of Russia, and towards the light 
of European knowledge, four hundred young 
Russians: he himself led back to it seven hun- 
dred foreigners, skilled in those arts and sci- 
ences which were most necessary to his em- 
pire; and others were perpetually lured to 
enter into his service. 

Nor let it be imagined that we behold the 
eye of a barbarian suddenly dazzled by the 
civilization of the great age of Louis XIV. 
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going astray from its real object, in attention 
to minute peculiarities. Peter had under- 
taken to re-edify and to instruct a society of 
fifteen millions of men, grown stiff in preju- 
dices, in superstition, and in sordid habits.— 
It was not alone his subjects that he was de- 
sirous of civilizing, but likewise the soil which 
they inhabited; he wished to ameliorate, and, 
indeed, to transform, the whole moral and 
physical nature of the realm over which his 
dominion extended. 

‘In an enterprize so gigantic, where it was 
necessary to put force upon those two natures, 
—an enterprize by which all minds were to 
be so much agitated, which was so powerfully 
to give motion to man, and even tothe soil on 
which he trod, and which was to be accom- 
plished at such an expense of labour, of trea- 
sure, and of blood,—it was impossible for him 
@ act unhesitatingly and steadily, without 
that strong conviction which can never be pro- 
duced but by a thorough knowledge of the 
subject. 

He well knew that here, still more than 
elsewhere, it would not be enough to give an 
order without setting an example; that it 
could not be set merely by a few foreign 
teachers; that, therefore, he must himself] 
put his hand to every thing; and that even 
that hand, royal and strong, and skilful as it 
was, would hardly afford a sufficiently pow- 
erful example. 

This is an example which stands alone in 
history! it is the example of a despot no 
doubt; a despot by birth, by station, by 
necessity, by the ascendancy of genius, by 
nature, and because slaves must have a mas- 
ter! but, which seems utterly incompatible, 
a despot more patriotic, more constantly and 
wholly devoted to the welfare of his nation, 
than ever was any citizen of a modern or 
even of an ancient republic! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Indispensable employment of despotism in 
this land of superstition, ignorance, and 
slavery. Picture of this barbarism. Re- 
sistance of the clergy, the nobility, and the 

Situation of each of these classes 
before Peter the Great, and their weakness; 
the history and causes of which the Prince 
sees in their annals, which he was the first 
who collected. Constant submissiveness 
of the Russian clergy. Concise summar 
of its principal causes. The same recol- 
lection as to the history of the continual 
subjection of the nobles, whom the clergy 
now call upon to revolt. Pretensions of| 
those nobles. Anentirely new scene in his- 
tory. The evidence of the titles of the no- 
bles is consumed. Comparison of the Rus- 
sian nobility with the other European no- 


nobility also exclaimed by the causes whic, 
produced that of the people. Insurrection, 
of the people more frequent under the 
cond dynasty than under the first. The, 
causes, the principal of which is to be four 
in the faulty organizaiton of the Streli; 
and their having degenerated into s¢jj 
tious Janissaries. 


Anp what other instrument than despotig, 
could he use among a people trebly slaves, \y 
the conquest under the first Russians, by tip 
domination of the Tartars, and by the concep, 
tration of power which released them fio, 
the Tartar yoke: a people, among whom c\i. 
dren were the slaves of their fathers, ay) 
wives of their husbands; where, in a word, 
all were at once masters and slaves; two git. 
uations, one of which is amply sufficient , 
pervert human beings ? 

In that country, then the abode of bars. 
rism, even those who had the largest shar 
of learning, had no other mode of reckoning 
than by strings of balls; their priests, Greeks 
by religion, were ignorant of Greek and Lat. 
in, scarcely knew how to read, and wallowed in 
perpetual] drunkenness: a typographical cor. 
rection made in the clumsy editions of thei 
Bible, was looked upon by them as a horrible 
sacrilege ; they were a people truly idolatrous 
by their excessive adoration of the saints, eacl 
individual having the image of his owy, 
which his fellow countrymen could not pry 
to without being prosecuted and sentenced to 
damages, for having stolen favours from a 
image which another had ruined himself \ 
enrich and adorn. 

They were men, agreat part of whom wer 
so thoroughly brutified by wretchedness, is 
to believe that heaven was not made for theu, 
but only for their princes and boyards; fir 
those very grandees who, nevertheless, were 
publicly scourged for theft, without thei 
bemg degraded, without believing their rani 
to be disgraced, either by the shame of the 
crime, or the shame of the punishment. 

They were, in a word, the same people 
whom, by a single nod, the Ivans had trans 
ported thousands of proprietors from thie sout! 
to the north, and from the north to the soutl, 
of their empire; who, without a murmur, lis! 
suffered bears to be let loose upon them, i! 
diversion, in the streets of the capital ; who 
nobles returned thanks to the prince when, # 
a banquet, he beat or mutilated them for hs 
sport. A barbarouscountry, where, in the nl: 
merous butcheries of pretended state cruntl 
als, the Grand-Princes and his courtiers thet 
selves played the part of executioners up! 
the principal conspirators; a government 
ill-constructed and absurd, that civil and milit 
ry functions were confounded in the sail? 
hands; a national mass so mis-shapen and # 
unhealthy, that it was scarcely able to repu'* 
a remnant of Tartars; and which, had it col 





bilities. The subjugation of the Russian 


tinued in the state that Peter found it 
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America by Europe. 

And yet, nobles, priests, people, every one, 
even the first wife and the son of the reformer, 
clung to these boorish manners, and to this 


| penighted ignorance; obstinately determined 
' to live over again the life of their fathers; per- 


petually re-commencing instead of making 


| progress. 


Ee eee 


were 


The nobles, who had been discontented 
since the time of Ivan IV. and especially since 
the destruction, by Fedor, of their exclusive 
titles to the ranks and places held by their 


© ancestors, refused to obey; they abhored the 
» new system which Peter sought to introduce, 
where it was necessary to begin by obeying, 


where every thing required to be learned, and 


' where rank depended on merit. 


ee 


The priests, superstitious from their calling, 


‘fanatical from ignorance, from interest, and 


) from the pride inspired by their influence over 
‘a people still more ignorant than themselves ; 


the priests, whose patriarchal throne, since the 


Faccession of the second race, had stood so 


close to the regal throne; they, beforehand, 


‘poured forth their maledictions upon all inno- 
‘vation, and especially when brought from 
‘countries where a dreaded sect was trium- 


) phant. 


By them, the first printing-oflice, 
which Alexis endeavoured to establish, had 
been burned. Thus did they repel all im- 
provements, as abominable acts of sacrilege ; 
and to this they were prompted either by a 


‘fanatical spirit, or by the instinct of immuta- 


bility which, in fact, is indispensable to the ex- 


Sistence of all power that is built upon error 
» and superstition. 


As to the people, the example of the two 


| other classes, and the influence which they 
' exercised over them, were sufficient to harden 
‘them in their barbarous manners; even inde- 


pendent of the force of habit, which operated 
powerfully on all classes, and which is gener- 


ally strong in proportion to the worthlessness 
| ofthe custom from which it has originated. 


But Peter had formed a correct estimate 


© of the three elements on which he wished to 


Fact: he knew that the State, such as his gen- 


ius conceived it, was entirely concentrated in 


_ himself. He was aware that the clergy were 


" not likely to become a dangerous power. 


It is 


| true that, having constantly increased their 
_tumbers and their privileges since the time 
' of Viadimir the Great,* we find them, in 1700, 
» the persons consulted on all important affairs, 
| exercising the right of sentencing to death 
, Without appeal, and possessing one half of the 


property of the empire. Yet notwithstand- 


lng all this, traditionary feelings, interest, 


| «nd weakness, had always retained them in 
» obedience. 


‘The causes of this constant submission, to 


| the head of the Government have already been 


ee 


* About the year 1000. 


Peter the Great. 
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§ charles XII. would, perhaps, have conquered \assigned : the most prominent cause has been 
as exsily as Siberia had been conquered by it-| 


stated to be, the obligation which the priests 
were under of being married—a custom which 
introduced into their corporation the most he- 
terogenous parts; which weakened the cor- 
porate spirit by the mixture of contrary in- 
terests with it; which linked them with civil 
life by rendering them as much citizens as 
priests; and lastly, which occasioned them to 
be less respected by their flocks, in conse- 
quence of their too near approach to the mul- 
titude in point of situation. 

We have seen, that uniformly, in the midst 
of commotions, and of extreme dangers, the 
priests, and especially their primate, who was 
almost always a foreigner, felt the paramount 
necessity of order, and of supporting with all 
their strength, a government by which alone 
they could be supported. 

Thus the primatesand the Grand-Princes had 
grown great by the aid of each other; and no 
sooner was a ‘T'zar seen at Moscow than a pri- 
mate was also seen there. 

But these faithful allies of the Grand-Prin- 
ces, who for centuries had assisted them to 
subdue the rebellious Russians by means of 
the Tartars, and the Tartars by means of the 
at length united Russians, now, prompted by 
ambition or superstition, dared to resist them 
in their turn; and it was against Peter the 
Great that their resistance was directed! But 
the clergy had so successfully contributed to 
enhance the power of the T'zars, that that pow- 
er was become sufficient of itself to crush them, 
with a single word, and without assistance 
from any quarter. 

In the first place, the priests endeavoured 
to excite the nation to revolt; but to whom 
did they address themselves? to the nobles. 
Had they, then, forgotten, that it was mainly 
by the help of their patriarch, that the elder 
brother of this very Tzar gave the final blow 
to the nobility, by destroying their privileges. 
Besides, vainly did the clergy lean for sup- 
port on the shadow of a body, which, even 
from the period of its origin, had never been 
possessed of regularity and consistence. Pe- 
ter, who was the first to collect its annals, 
well knew its long-contiiued weakness. He 
knew that the nobles could derive no energy 
from the pride of their recollections ; he knew 
their protracted submission to the cities and 
the Russian petty princes; their three centu- 
ries of servility to the brutal whimsies of the 
meanest Tartar traveller or trader. In their be- 
nighted history, his eyes could searcely discern 
their obscure ancestors, till the fall ofthe princes 
who held appanages, and the blending of them 
and of the Tartars with the nobility, gave rise 
to a court aristocracy, which prided itself on 
being the slave of its monarch. Then it was, 
they pretended to those hereditary privileges 
of favour and of rank, which they still so 
bitterly regretted. 

But Peter was not ignorant of the abasement 





of those nobles before the prije-of Ivan I1.— 
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«Every place” that monarch had told them, 
“ought to be held good by them for his ser- 
vice.” Peter, indeed, seemed but too much 
to rng the executions of the great boyards 
of that prince, and the massacres of Ivan IV. 
He knew that the grandees of Russia had 
borne the insane atrocities of that infamous 
tyrant, like vile courtiers, like slaves even, 
and had possessed no other stability than that 
which they had derived from the power that had 
been pleased to raise them, and which after- 
wards thought proper to annihilate them. 

In the election of the parricidal Godunof, 
amidst that vast army of vassals which the no- 
bles brought to him; in the series of native 
or foreign usurpers, who had tyrannized with 
impunity during their momentary possession 
of the throne; the youthful Tzar saw, ina 
stronger light, all the withering and degrading 
power of servitude ; and yet, those nobles con- 
tended with each other for precedence! At 
once masters and slaves, they were arrogant 
and servile, but still more servile than the 
were arrogant. They had perpetually sacri- 
ficed the state to their unbearable pretensions ; 
important expeditions had been frustrated by 
their pride; the wounded vanity of these no- 
bles had even left the country without defen- 
ders ; the empire had been disturbed, shaken 
to its basis, and laidopen byit. To this vanity 
was added an envious horror of the foreigners 
who were called in to instruct them ; it ruined 
the army before Smolensk, under the grand- 
father of Peter the Great ; it had recently ob- 
literated the traces of some of those steps which 
his father had taken towards the improvement 
of the Russians. At that period it was, that 
the childhood of the reformer was astonished 
by a scene which was without a precedent in 
‘history. The Kremlin is said to have been 
the theatre of it. Fedor, his eldest brother, 
and his minister, Golitzin, reigned there. The 
grandees of the state had been assembled, and 
all the evidence relative to their titles had 
been brought with them; in the midst of these 
heads of the nobles, the patriarch concluded 
an animated harangue, by inveighing against 
their prerogatives. ‘They are,” said he, “a 
bitter source of every kind of evil; they ren- 
der abortive the most useful enterprises, in 
Jike manner as the tares stifle the good grain; 
they have introduced, even into the heart of 
families, dissensions, confusion, and hatred; 
but the pontiff comprehends the grand design 
of his Tzar. God alone, can have inspired 
it!” At these words, and by anticipation, all 
the grandees blindly hastened to express their 
approval; and, suddenly, Fodor, whom this 
generous Somme | seemed to enrapture, a- 
rose and proclaimed, in a simulated burst of 
holy enthusiasm, the abolition of all their he- 
reditary ranks. ‘T'o extinguish even the re- 
collection of them,” said he, “let all the pa- 
pers relative to those titles be instantly con- 
sumed!” And, as the fire was ready, he or- 


acclamations. 


These were not corporate privileges, which 
are so useful as a counterpoise, 
not even family privileges; they were mere. 
ly insulated interests, individual preteusions 





fore the dismayed eyes of the nobles, wh» 
strove to conceal their anguish by dastardly 


They were 


to rank, command, and precedence, founde! 


on the absurd opinion, that a place, formerly 
given by the Prince, conferred hereditary 


rank. 


tury. 


But the other nobilities of Europe have jo 
right to reproach it with its past debasement, 
The early days of their domination were not 
less deplorable than those of its slavery. || 
of them were the offspring of war and barbe- 
rism, and all, fora longer or shorter time, 
bore the stamp of this origin ; but, on the oth- 
er hand, each of them had its distinguishing 
virtues; fidelity and valour were those of the 
Russian nobility; and if it must be confessel 
to have been obscure when the others were 
chivalric, enslaved when they were dominant, 
and longer sunk in babarism, a few words as 
to the condition of the Russian people prev:- 
ously to the eighteenth century, by completing 
this picture of the state of the various classes 
of the nation anterior to Peter the Great, 
will show that the circumstances, which, else- 
where, have always had a powerful influence, 
were imperious, absolute, and irresistible in 


Russia. 


Such was this rude, imperfect nobility, the 
barbarous period of which, thanks to Peter the 
Great, was to end with the seventeenth cep. 


What availed it, that the Prince, to whom 
his people are indebted for collecting the ma- 
terials of their history, might see in that his 
tory the traces of their primitive liberty, and 
those of their nascent civilization, as far back 
as the eleventh century; must not the most 
striking object which he perceived in their 
annals have been the throng of princes, with 
their guards, all possessors of cities, and the 


consequent fever of foreign and domestic war 


every thing. 


which consumed the unfortunate country! 
For three centuries and a half, from 1100 to 
1460, it disordered, overthrew, and destroyed 
Poterior to 1224, and for two 


hundred years, every roaming ‘Tartar could 


wander there, like a master among his slaves. 

In their pitiless invasion, those migratory 
enemies particularly made war upon cities. 
The bravest princes, their guards, and the 
most valuable citizens, perished at the outset 
i and sword: with them died the country. 


hen they were gone, national pride cease 
to exist; every moral feeling became degri- 
ded; artifice and stratagem, the only resoul- 
ces of hopeless despair, formed a part of the 


manners; it was only by dint of patience, 


subserviency, and of money, that it was po 
sible to purchase from the Tartars a momell! 


of safety, or the preservation of any objec! 





dered them to:be thrown into the flames, be- 





whatever, from the crown of a Grand-Princt 
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to the simple stove which served as the bed 
- of the humblest peasant. 

| Meanwhile the ambition and the cupidity 
- of the Russian princes, which were the cause 
of such numerous calamities, were still active 
in this mire, and were added to the other 
' scourges of Russia. The citizen sank into 
' such a wretched condition, that the law was 
| obliged to allow him to sell his children four 
times, and also tosell himself. “The Russia 
" of that period,” exclaims their national histo- 
"rian, “ was rather a gloomy forest than an em- 
' pire!” 

' Amidst this chaos, it is true that the Rus- 
_ sian republics of the north remained free and 
powerful. There the primitive liberty of the 
 Slavonians was long preserved: but it was a 
7 barbarous liberty, which fell in its turn, when 
foreign oppression was succeeded by domestic 
tyranny. This latter barbarism trampled 
- down all the others ; then, to establish an un- 
' changeable order among these various classes 
‘of slaves, which were stretched upon each 
other, the last, the lowest, in one word, the 
"people, were bound down to the soil. 
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there for him to respect and treat with cau-s 
tion; especially when the obstinate blindness 
of the people rendered it necessary that the 
mighty work of regeneration should be ac- 
complished during the short life of one man? 
As every thing must be done by himself, speed 
was requisite; all the changes must be ab- 
ruptly produced ; and, as in the case of Vladi- 
mir the Great, the god of barbarism must be 
at once thrown into the waves, that the god 
of civilization might be immediately intro- 
duced. 

Moreover, abruptness takes by surprise ; 
which is one mode of bringing affairs to a ter- 
mination. 

Besides, it is not sufficiently known by what. 
a multitude of criminal attempts against his 
life, the reformer’s despotic temper and natural 
ferocity were irritated. Sometimes it was 
the sword of rebellion that he had to fly from 
or to break; sometimes, to escape the poison, 
which is said to have been prepared by a sis- 
ter’s hand; ata later period, the dagger of 
a Raskolnick fell at his feet, at the moment 
when the assassin was on the point of using 


Yet, it was subsequently to this last out- |it. 


“tageous manifestation of despotism that, even 
_in Moscow, the people seem to have exercised 
the greatest influence. Witness the revolts 
_which occurred from the time of Mighail to 
that of Sophia. Peter the Great col attrib- 
ute this new spirit only the concussion caused 
by the extinction of the sacred race of Rurik, 
the mildness of his ancestors, the union of the 
free cossacks with the empire, and especially, 
_ thecreation of the Strelitz; for those vanquish- 
' ers of the Tartars, those satellites of Ivan IV. 
| petty citizens of the larger cities, at the end 
of the seventeenth century, were nothing 
more than blind and fanatical Janissaries.— 
There was now an armed people, armed, not 
for liberty, but for licentiousness; another de- 
' Spotism, that of the multitude, the least dura- 
_ ble, indeed, but the most intolerable of all. 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 


| Peter the Great is desirous to introduce or- 


der and light into this chaos. Motives 
which induce him to hasten his operations. 
Circumstances which hurry him forward 
im this new path. First conspiracy of 
the Strelitz. Danger and presence of 
mind of Peter. The conspirators seized. 
Their horrible execution. 


J Svcn was the chaos in which Peter the Great 
Wished to restore order, and from whence he 
| departed to obtain the light by which he was 


' at last to illuminate it. In this utter con- 
j fusion of prejudices and of manners, what was 





The Strelitz in particular, who saw them- 
selves supplanted by the regiments disciplin- 
ed in the European manner, were actively 
hostile. The childhood and youth of Peter 
had several times escaped from their rage; 
and now, in the horror which was inspired by 
the annunciation of his departure for profane 
Europe, they determined to sacrifice an im- 
pious Tzar, who was ready to defile himself 
by the sacrilegious touch of foreigners, whom 
they abhorred. 

hey saw in the midst of them twelve thou- 
sand heretics, already organized, who would 
remain masters of their holy city ; while they 
themselves, exiled to the army, were destined 
to fight ata distance on the frontier.* Nor 
was this their only grievance ; for, either from 
necessity, or from his youthful and energetic 
genius being desirous to accomplish too much 
and too soon, Peter the Great had given orders 
to construct a fleet of a hundred vessels; and 
of this sudden creation they complained, as 
being an insupportable tax in the midst of an 
already ruinous war, and as rendering it ne- 
cessary to introduce into their sacred land a 
fresh supply of those schismatical artisans who 
were preferred to them. 

Like all malcontents, the Strelitz believed 
that discontent was universal. It was this 
belief which, in Moscow itself, and a few 
days before the departure of their sovereign, 
emboldened Tsikler and Sukanim, two of 
their leaders, to plot a nocturnal conflagra- 
tion. They knew that Peter would be the 
first to hasten to it; and, in the midst of the 
tumult and confusion common to such acci- 
dents, they meant to murder him without 
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mercy, and then to massacre all the foreign- 
ers who had been set over them as masters. 

Such was the infamous scheme. ‘The hour 
which they had fixed for its accomplishment 
was at hand. ‘They had accomplices but no 
impeachers; and, when assembled at a ban- 
quet, they all sought in intoxicating liquors 
the courage which was required for so dread- 
ful an execution. 

But, like all intoxications, this produced 
various effects, according to the difference of 
constitution in those by whom it was felt. 
T wo of these villains lost in it their boldness ; 
they infected each other, not with just re- 
morse, but with a dastardly fear ; and, escap- 
ing from one crime by another, they left the 
company under a specious pretext, promising 
to their accomplices to return in time, and 
hurried to the T'zar to disclose the plot. 

At midnight the blow was to have been 
struck ; anid’ Peter gave orders that, exactly 
at eleven, the abode of the conspirators should 
be closely surrounded. Shortly after, think- 
ing that the hour was come, he went singly 
to the haunt of these ruffians; he entered 
boldly, certain that he should find nothing but 
trembling criminals, already fettered by his 
guards. But his impatience had anticipated 
the time, and he found himself, single and 
unarmed, in the midst of their unshackled, 
daring, well-a...-d band, at the instant when 
they were vociferating the last words of an 
oath that they would achieve his destruc- 
tion. 

At his unexpected appearance, however, 
they all arose in confusion. Peter, on his 
side, comprehending the full extent of his 
danger, exasperated at the supposed disobedi- 
ence of his guards, and furious at having 
thrown himself into peril, suppressed, never- 
theless, the violence of his emotions. Having 
gone too far to recede, he did not lose his 
presence of mind; he unhesitatingly advanced 
among this throng of traitors, greeted them 
familiarly, and, in a calm and natural tone, 
said, that, “as he was passing by their house, 
he saw a light in it; that supposing that they 
were amusing themselves, he had entered in 
order to share their pleasures.” He then 
seated himself, and drank to his assassins, 
who, standing up around him, could not avoid 
putting the glass about, and drinking his 
health. 

But soon they began to consult each other 
by their looks, to make numerous signs, and 
to grow more daring: one of them even lean- 
ed over to Sukanim, and said, in a low voice, 
“Brother, it is time!” The latter, for what 
reason is unknown, hesitated, and had scarce- 
ly replied, “Not gl when Peter, who heard 
him, and who also heard at last the footsteps 
of his guards, started from his seat, knocked 
him down by a blow in the face, and exelaim- 
ed, “If it is not yet time for you, scoundrel, it 
is for me!” This blow, and the sight of the 
guards, threw the assassins into consterna- 
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tion ; they fell on their knees, and implore 
forgiveness. “Chain them!” replied the ter. 
rible Tzar. Then, turning to the officer of 
the guards, he struck him, and reproache; 
him with his want of punctuality; but the 
latter showed him his order; and the Tay. 
perceiving his mistake, clasped him in hjs 
arms, kissed him on the forehead, proclaimed 
his fidelity, and entrusted him with the custo. 
dy of the traitors. 

His vengeance was terrible; the punish. 
ment was more ferocious than the crime. 
First the rack, then the successive mutilation 
of each member: then death, when not 
enough of biood and life was left to allow of 
the sense of suffering. To close the whole, 
the heads were exposed on the summit of g 
column, the members being symmetrically ar. 
ranged around them, as ornaments: a scene 
worthy of a government of masters and of 
slaves, reciprocally brutifying each other, and 
whose only god was fear. 


CHAPTER II. 


Romodanovsky. Precautions taken ag ainst 
his subjects by Peter during his journey. 
Insurrection of the Strelitz. Their defeui. 
Peter returns. Atrocity of his vengeance. 
Punishment and decease of Sophia. Peter 
begins his reformation by externals. The 
explanation of his motives for changing 
the dress of his subjects proves that he was 
not prompted to this measure by a blind spir- 
at aeoahaniastie imitation. Other changes; 
other causes. They relate to titles, to 
words. and to many civil and religiow 
usages. Means which he adopts to ev- 
courage these changes. He restores fe 
males to society. 


Tuts terrific execution seems, however, 1 
have kept the people within bounds during the 
seventeen months’ absence of their master; 
but a still more dreadful example was neces 
sary to put down entirely the spirit of insur- 
rection among these barbarians, and to dmg 
them from that darkness in which they de 
lighted. 

At the departure of Peter, this abortive con- 
spiracy had secured for a while the tranquill- 
ty of the empire : he was recalled by a new 
revolt of barbarism. The Strelitz were agail 
the actors: so sacred was their cause, tha! 
the priests declared that it would render them 
invulnerable. They acccordingly deserted 
the army, and marched in great numbers ' 
wards Moscow, where their accomplices walt 
ed in expectation of them. 

But every thing had been anticipated. The 
place or the Tzar was filled by Romodanov- 
sky, an old boyard of steady fidelity, inflexible 
resolution. rugged and capricious in his mal- 
ners, and who pushed even to atrocity the 
brutal justice of that age. Gordon, a Scote 
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; man, and his twelve thousand experienced sol- 
‘diers, disciplined in the European fashion, 
“most of them Frenchmen, and all of them con- 
‘scious that, amidst these barbarians, their 
" jives depended on the existence of the refor- 


F mer, had the keeping of Moscow for their 
"sovereign. ‘The combat was a brief one; the 
‘army of barbarism was vanquished, disarmed, 
and fettered, by the army of civilization. 
| Peter, who was then at Vienna, and on the 
eve of proceeding to Italy, hurried back amidst 
| this victory of order over disorder; he turned 
-itto account. But not so when, just return- 
ed from civilized courttries, he relapsed into 
‘all the ferocity of the savage manners which 
he wanted to reform, and which he now dis- 
played by torturing and rending with his own 
‘hands two thousand of these wretched Janis- 
‘aries. True, they were the same barbarians 
> who were formerly the murderers of the gran- 
' dees of the state, the executioners of his fam- 
“ily, the thrice baffled assassins of his childhood 
Sand his youth ; true, they were the same au- 
'dacious beings, who, with the axe in their 
hands, had aspired to govern the state amidst 
 theirsanguinary saturnalia ; the same revolters 
who, doubly traitors to their country, had re- 
‘cently abandoned its frontier to overthrow his 
government, and to replunge it into darkness. 
Rut, enormous as were such numerous crimes, 
‘they cannot justify the atrociousness of so 
many executions; nor can it find an excuse 
in the strong influence of the manners and 
customs of that period, nor in the necessity of 
the circumstances, and of the severe measures 
which it was indispensible to adopt with bru- 
» tal and ferocious slaves. 


The details of them are horrible ; but his- 
tory cannot pass them over. Peter himself 
‘interrogated the criminals by torture ; then, 
| in imitation of Ivan the Tyrant, he constituted 
himself their judge and theirexecutioner ; the 
nobles who remained faithful he compelled to 

' cut off the heads of the guilty nobles, whom 
they had just condemned. Seated on his 
throne, the cruel being witnessed the execu- 
tions with tearless eyes; he went still farther ; 
with ,the festivity of banquets he blended 
the horrors of these punishments. Intoxica- 
' ted with wine and with blood, the glass in 
_ one hand, the axe in the other, in a single 
_ hour twenty successive libations marked the 
’ fall of twenty heads of the Strelitz, which he 
smote off at his feet, exulting, meanwhile, in 

' the horrible skill which he displayed. In the 
following year, the consequences, either of 
the insurrection of these Janissaries, or of the 

_ brutality with which they were punished, 
_ Were manifested in different parts of the em- 
_ pire; fresh insurrections broke out. Eighty 
_ Strelitz, loaded with chains, were dragged 
from Asoph to Moscow, and their heads, 
' which a boyard successively held up by the 
_ hair,again fell beneath the axe ofthe T'zar. For 
_ five whole months he made wheels and gib- 
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bets incessantly exhibit to the gaze their dis- 
gusting prey.* 

Sophia was still a prisoner; her fallen am- 
bition had not been deadened amidst the si- 
lence of a cloister and the solitude of disgrace. 
An address from the Strelitz had again invi- 
ted her to assume the crown. But Peter 
hanged the three authors of it before the win- 
dows of the princess, and ordered that, in his 
sister’s own chamber, the stiffened arm of one 
of the dead bodies should hold out to her the 
criminal address, till it dropped decayed at 
the feet of that ambitious female. 

Discouraged, at length, the Regent renoun- 
ced the world for the cloister, and her name 
for that of Marpha, and died in 1704. 

The foreigners, whose lives were preserv- 
ed by this rigour, regarded it with horror; 
they looked for justice, not for vengeance. 

Accordingly, in their eyes, Peter the Great 
derived no real advantage from his victory, 
till he had disbanded and dispersed the barba- 
rian army, and completed the formation of a 
civilized army, which he dressed in the Ger- 
man fashion. 

Having secnred his power by means of ter- 
ror and discipline, he thus began his reforma- 
tion by externals; well knowing that, with 
such a coarse-minded people, essentials and 
forms are nearly connected: that he could 
not make them forget their ancient manners, 
while they were pepetually reminded of them 
by their dress, and their Gothic and Tartar 
beards, the livery of their barbarism; that he 
must strip them of the Asiatic robe, which 
was as invariable in its shape as the manners 
and the ignorance of indolent and stagnant Asia; 
and must thus put an end to the conformity 
which linked them with Asia, and made so 
marked a difference, a line of separation, an 
additional obstacle, between the Russian and 
the European. 

For this dress, therefore, which was also 
suited for the modern art of war, and to the 
practice of several other arts, he deemed it 
neccessary to substitute the European dress ; 
variable in its shape, the fashion of which re- 
quires more dexterity, and seems more favour- 
able to the activity of a people who are always 
pushing on towards perfection in every thing; 
he was, in short, desirous to establish one 
likeness which might lead to others; and this, 
too, in the most obvious and striking point of 
similarity between his own people and those 
whom he meant to be their models. 

It was a combat of manners that he now be- 
gan: the longest, the most dangerous, and the 
most inveterate combat ofall. In this great 
struggle, where he stood alone against a 
whole people, he could neglect nothing ; and 
it was one step towards success, to substitute 
the uniform of civilization in place of the vest- 
ments of barbarism. 

This was also the reason why, after having 
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thus changed the external appearance, he 
changed the titles, the viands, and all the so- 
cial habits. The names of boyards, of okol- 
nitchie, of dumnie-diaki, were dismissed along 
with the Tartar robes and the Gothic beards. In 
their stead, Peter substituted the denomina- 
tions of presidents, counsellors, and senators ; 
he wished to link his nation to civilized na- 
tions, by the sight, the hearing, the taste, and 
by all the senses ; for he knew, far better than 
his censors, that this is the only mode of be- 
ginning with an uncultivated people; that 
their habits can be vanquished only by other 
habits; and that when the outward and visi- 
ble sign is once got rid of, the ideas and man- 
ners which it recalled to mind will be soon 
forgotten and replaced by others. 

He, therefore, imposed a tax upon Asiatic 
robes, as well as upon beards; and thus set 
the avariciousness of age in opposition to its 
obstinacy. 

From this tax he excepted only the priests 
and the peasants; the priests because their 
costume was an article of faith ; the peasants, 
because they were of little consequence, and 
the desire of distinguishing themselves from 
that lowest class, would be to the nobles and 
traders an additional motive for obedience. 


Besides, the brutal superstition of the Rus- 
sians afforded another strong reason for this 
change of customs. They had a horror of for- 
eigners, as being heretics. On several occa- 
sions, betrayed by their European dress, those 
whom Alexis had invited for the purpose of in- 
structing his subjects, had narrowly escaped be- 
ing torn to pieces, even in Moscow. Ithad been 
necessary, as among the Turks, to allot them 
a separate quarter to reside in, out of which 
they durst not venture, at least, without con- 
cealing themselves in a Russian garb. Even 
under that disguise their lives were not safe, 
the Russian Priests having forbidden, as an 
act of sacrilegious profanation, the wearing of 
it by foreigners. 

Asto the ancient religious and social usages, 
which bore the stamp of barbarism, Peter at- 
tacked them by ridicule. He multiplied in 
his palace entertainments in the European 
style; he invited himself to those which his 
subjects gave in imitation of him; and he left 
presents with h's hosts to defray the expenses 
which they had incurred. 


Till this period, females had lived in seclu- 
sion, and young men had been united to young 
women without ever having seen them. It 
was here, as it is in Asia, but under quite ano- 
ther climate, with another religion, and with- 
out polygamy, by which this usage is render- 
ed less hateful. These customs Peter destroy- 
ed; and by so doing he gained over to his side 
all the young men, and particularly the young 
women. From being slaves and hermits, he 
called them into the society of men, and thus 
made civilization take its most gigantic stride, 
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terested in strength being tempered by jnjlj. 
ness. 


CHAPTER III, 


Regulation for social parties. Peter contin. 
es to attract foreigners of talent into Rys. 
sia, and to send young Russians into the 
European states for instruction. Chang 
made in the mode of collecting the taxes 
The Russian year has hitherto begun with 
the autumn; he resolves that it shall 
henceforth begin with the winter. Cau 
of the introduction of tobacco into Russia, 
Resistance of the priests. The Tzar u. 
tacks them with ridicule. He taxes th 
clergy. He prohibits monastic vows fron 
being taken before the age of fifty. Heal. 
lows the patriarchal see to remain vacait, 
He goes farther ; he at length suppresses 
it, but at a later and more opportune peri. 
od. Religious power of the Tzar. 


To the society which he was thus endeavor. 
ing to form, the grossness of the age render. 
ed it necessary that he should give a code of 
regulations. But, at the outset, he was obii- 
ged, in a preamble, to explain to these bart. 
rians what is called @ party in civilized Ev. 
rope; then, like most great men, showing 
himself capable of entering into the minutes 
details, he, in the first, second, fourth, and six 
articles, decreed, that each of these assemblies 
should be announced by a written card; he 
ordered that every man of distinction, noble, 
superior officer, trader, person employed in 
the chancery, and master-workmen, (that is to 
say, especially, a ship carpenter and master 
shipwright) should be admissible to them with 
his wife, and might enter and , depart when 
he _ between four o’clock and ten « 
night. 

he third and fifth articles imposed the ob 
ligation of bowing to the company, on enter 
ing and quitting the room. With respect to 
the host, he directed that, like his company, 
he should be at full liberty to come and go, t0 
be seated, and to drink, in the rooms, as soo 
as he should have sufficiently provided them 
with chairs, liquors, and all the means of « 
musement. 

The seventh article even went so far as (0 
point out the place for the servants. 

By the fifth, it was ordained, that every 
transgressor of the rules should be obliged 10 
stantly to empty the great eagle, a large bot 
tle full of brandy ; a grotesque punishment, 
which exists also among the Chinese. Pete! 
thus inflicted as a penalty what had till thet 
been considered as a pleasure. It is uncertal! 
whether this was done to disgust them with 
the practice, or rather, to hold out to the 
temperate an additional lure to these parties 
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dustrious foreigners, they were ultimately to 
“be humanized and enlightened. 

At the same time that he invited foreigners 
‘of all professions into Russia, he forced out of 
Russia into Europe a throng of young nobles. 
By exposing them to the very focus of light, 
“he wished, as it were, to consume in them the 
“old Russian man ; the benefits which they re- 
“yelled, he expected to make them appreciate, 
‘by compelling them to become acquainted 
‘with them. 

He likewise entrusted to a regular admin- 
istration, composed of select merchants, the 
“task of collecting the revenue of the state. 

f Hitherto this office had been parcelled out, in 
large divisions, to the boyards, who sold it 
2 piece-meal to the governors of cities ; a mode 
‘which established a shameful traffic of the 
public resources, and put all kinds of power 
‘nto the hands of the armed tax-gatherers. 

By another ancient usage, the commence- 
ment of the year was fixed at the fruit sea- 
son, as representing the commencement of 
‘the universe. 

This was deciding the question of the pri- 
mogeniture of the egg and the chicken; a 
question apparently so simple, but with which 
the good Plutarch said, ‘that a]] the vast and 
ponderous machine of the creation of the 

‘world might be moved!” Peter resolved that 

Russia, like the rest of Europe, should con- 
form to the order of Sabeism, which, without 
being the basis of an entirely moral and spir- 
itual religion, has at least, succeeded in reg- 
ulating its forms. He, therefore, decreed that 
the first day of the year should date from Jan- 
uary, the period of the revivification or return 
of the sun. 

The introduction of tobacco, the use of 
which the priests had anathematised, had been 
poe of the principal causes of the revolt of the 
Suelitz. Peter the Great persevered in this 

p lnnovation. ‘The monopoly of this commerce, 
which he had sold to the English, had served 
to defray the expenses of his travels, and to 
iraw industrious foreigners into his country. 

his new custom would, also, eradicate a su- 
perstitious prejudice, which was an addition- 
al barrier between his subjects, of whom he 
wished to make sailors, and the sailors of the 
test of Europe. 

_ But the Ton and the priests, hitherto act- 
ig in concert, and deriving power from each 
other, had connected the majority of these 
usages with religion. The priests undertook 
the defence of them ; but Peter attacked these 

‘ampions with ridicule: he parodied, with 
Me youths who followed his person, their fan- 

‘suc, interested, or superstitious customs; he 

xed them like his other subjects; and an 
ukase prohibited vows from being taken be- 

ore the age of fifty, an age at which all ties 

“re either formed or broken. By thus dimin- 

ishing the number of convents, Peter increas- 
is Subjects, his revenues, and his domains. 


Peter the Great. 
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ter did not appoint a patriarch in the place of 
the one who died; or rather, he joined the 
tiara to his crown, by creating, instead of the 
head of the church, a synod, which took an 
oath of obedience to him. 

In this thorny path, however, he moved on 
gradually, with the deliberate progress of a 
founder. It was not till after a delay of twen- 
ty years had taken place in the election of a 
new patriarch, that he announced the aboli- 
tion of that dignity ; nor was it till after the 
conclusion of the peace of Nystadt, when 
Heaven was supposed to have declared in his 
favour by the multitude, who consider all suc- 
cess or reverse as coming from above, and al- 
ways believe the Deity to be on the strongest 
side, 

To Catholic eyes this may appear a surpri- 
sing stroke of authority ; but it will seem less 
astonishing, when we cal] to mind that the 
Russian Grand-Princes were the founders, 
apostles, saints and martyrs, of the Greek re- 
ligion in Russia; that, consequently, they 
were looked upon as the heads of a religion, 
founded, preserved, and sanctified by them ; 
and still more than this, that, in their gross 
ignorance, these people, brutified as they were 
by all kinds of slavery, paid an almost equal 
veneration to God and to the Tzar. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Discourse of the nobles, in which all their 
grievances, whether founded or unfounded, 
are enumerated. 


Meanwulitr, the superstition of ancient re- 
collections, that of habit, and that which the 
priests inspired, were acting on the minds of 
the nobles. Being slaves, their resistance 
was confined to remaining inert; they refused 
to serve their country; secluded in their 
wooden houses, they gave vent to murmurs ; 
and, it must be owned, that in their complaints 
against their master, every thing is true 
though all of them are not reasonable. “By 
what right did his brother burn the evidence 
of their titles, which secured their ranks at 
the court and in the army! What were those 
pretended registers of nobility, in which their 
names were inscribed? They were nothing 
but lists of proscription, to prevent any of 
them escaping the humiliations in which they 
were steeped to the lips; for their resignation 
was no longer sufficient ! Obscurity even had 
ceased to be a shelter; their very slaves were 
compelled to denounce them for being tran- 
quil. The despot had imagined a general 
happiness, composed of the wretchedness of 
each individual; all must bend, all must be 
transformed, before the imprudent innovator. 
He kept his course onward to his goal, amidst 
the sorrowful cries of a whole people, without 
any thing having the power to stop him, or to 
turn him aside. 
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“Thus, he had torn from them even their 
children, to infect them with impious scien- 
ces, which were unknown and useless to their 
ancestors; then, driving them into sacrilege, 
violating the law of God himself, which pro- 
hibited Israel from having any communication 
with its idolatrous neighbours, he had forced 
them out of their holy land; he had sent them 
afar off, to remote countries, to defile both 
body and soul, by coming in contact with 
those atheistical nations, which he held up to 
them asa model. 

“It would have been something, had he dis- 
played any solicitude for the well-being of 
those young men; but no, they were cast, 
without precaution, without protection, into 
distant lands. There, entirely out of their 
depth, ignorant of the language of the coun- 
try, and having no guides, they established 
themselves by bands in some house, which 
they quitted only to become corrupted, and to 
bring back to Russia, along with new vices, 
nothing but some manual arts, learnt mechan- 
ically, and without Nature having given to 
the learners any talent or inclination for 
them. 

“What, indeed; could be expected from a 
Prince, who, since his earliest childhood, had 
disrespectfully treated the old boyards, and 
spurned even the accustomed homage of the 
young nobility! And why! That he might 
shut himself up with men of low extraction, 
vile foreigners, in his village of Prebagenskoi, 
where nothing was heard but the noise of 
banquets, and the howlings of drunkenness. 

“Look also at Romadanovsky, his worthy 
representative, with his pleasing employment, 
his favourite passion for putting men to the 
rack, on the least doubt, on the slightest ac- 
cusation, for any inadvertence casually com- 
mitted towards the Tzar, whose domains he 
was daily swelling by his confiscations. This 
was, indeed, a choice becoming a prince who 
had instituted military commissions to try 
civil causes, and had rewarded and solicited 
the rigour of the judges, by giving them the 
lands of the condemned, whose moveable pro- 
perty he himself retained ! 

“Accordingly, to this executioner had he 
recently committed the management of his 
state-inquisition, a tribunal of blood, the in- 
fernal invention of his father or of himself. 
Henceforth, on the mere cry of ‘Slovo-i-delo,’ 
from the meanest of their slaves, all of them, 
great or small, might be plunged into horrible 
dungeons. What availed it, that there the 
informer would be chained near his victim; 
that he must even thrice undergo the torture? 
If he persisted in his denunciation, would 
it not be the turn of his unfortunate victim 
to Submit to that infamous and atrocious or- 
deal? 

“But the prince cared not for this. More 
absolute than all his ancestors, he respected 
nothing; neither essentials nor forms; he 
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hand, and had thus ruined several branches 
of it. Behold how he usurped every rig};. 
how he destroyed even the ancient formals 
the Ukases—*The Council of Boyards 
crees ;’ and this, too, in spite of the royal oath, 
required from his grandfather, ‘that he woy|j 
submit to the laws, and that he would decid, 
no matter of importance, nor make any ney 
laws, without the consent of the grandees 
the state.’ For nothing could escape his jy, 
flexible despotism. It extended to ever 
usage ; it was not enough that he had abjure 
the national mode of dress; his unwortly 
satellites, placed in ambush at the gates of ti 
cities, must dare to mangle, even on the pere 
sons of the boyards, those majestic robes wie) 
they inherited from their ancestors. Why: 
kind of cizilization was that which produce) 
such coarse brutality! No thought was take, 
of the difficulties, or of the expense, or of the 
time that was necessary to workmen, as wel} 
as to masters, to acquire such strange habits 
Even as far off as Astracan, his lieutenants 
executing tyrannically, as they always did 
his despotic orders, and preferring the garb tp 
the man, had occasioned a revolt, a civil wa, 
and a great destruction of men, merely for ; 
form of dress. 

“The children of his dearest generals, ever 
the nephews of Apraxin, were they not ci 
demned to the labour of slaves for havin 
preferred one mode of instruction to another! 

“Had not the tyrant likewise converted inl) 
thousands of soldiers that throng of noble di. 
mestics, with which the great boyards hia! 
till now been surrounded! His envy lu 
wrested from them this noble train of follow. 
ers, this ornament of their dignity, this only 
remembrance that remained to them of the 
guards by which, of old, they were atten. 
ed! 

“Formerly, their peasants were require 
from them only in time of war, and for som 
months of the year: now they were take 
from them for ever, to fill the ranks of tha 
permanent army with which their Tzar op 
pressed them. Even the young boyards ther 
selves! into what a degraded situation had ! 
not plunged them! When had they befor 
been summoned to the defence of the country 
for more than a limited period? When bu 
there ever been an idea of dictating to then 
what should be their dress and their arm 
Who had ever dared to make them marc’ 
except at the head of the militia of the cities 
of their guards, and of their vassals! Hence 
forth, however, sacrificing their best yeals 
insulated, and wearing an heretical uniform, 
they must submit to degrade themselves, a 
with a musket in their hands, be blended wt 
and lost in the ranks of that army ! 

“There, subjected to an apprenticeship, " 
an unsupportable discipline, and commaded 
a Mentzikof, or some other upstart slave, “ 
which was still more disgusting, by liatel! 
foreigners, they could never rise again 
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jess degrading situation, but by dint of toil. 
"And why! To servea tyrant, who had depriv- 
‘edthem of the collecting of the public im- 
posts: an impious being, who strove to change 
the course which God had assigned to the ri- 
ers! a pagan, who had extended his sacrile- 
"gious hand to their beards, the emblem of their 
‘faith in the ancient patriarchs! the sacred 
“image imitation of their sacred images! Des- 
‘poiled as they were of that venerable ensign, 
‘how would their holy patron henceforth re- 
cognize his chosen people! No other resource 
remained to them, than to conceal in their 
‘bosom that consecrated symbol, to preserve it 
at least for their coffin, that they might ren- 
Jer an account of it to St. Nicholas, when the 
time should come for their passing into anoth- 
er world.’* 


> *Allthe proofs of these complaints may be found in 
Perry, S'rahlenberg, the Foreign Resident, and the trial 

f Alexis; in Voltaire, Levesque, Leclerc, Manstein, 
aud Mannich ; and in the Traveller for thirteen years, 
‘the Memoirs of Catherine I., &c. &c. 


CHAPTER V. 


The resistance of the nobles is of the passive 
kiid. Peter hurries forward the work of 
regeneration which he has begun, to secure 
us surviving him. His forms of speech. 
Power of his words. Law relative to the 
succession, which is entirely in favor of" 
cwilization. Enrolling of the sons of 
priests, and of the servants of the boyards. 
Conscription of nobles. The education of 
youth personally superintended by the 
Tzar.  Tyrannical punishments. His 
attempts to thwart nature. Lesson giv- 
en to him upon that subject by Dolgoruky. 
Peter declares that henceforth services ren- 
red to the state shall alone decide civil and 
military rank, as well as social ranks and 
distinctions. The circumstances and great 
views of the Tzar account for these violent 
mnovations, and excuse some of them. 


Svc were some of their complaints. But 
suce 1698, when many of them had shared in 
the revolt and the punishment of the Strelitz, 
the remainder had confined themselves to 
these murmurs. They hoped every thing 
om time; but as Peter hoped nothing from 
ithe pushed forward, by all possible means, 
the regeneration of his empire, that his labors 
might survive him. 

Che Tzar often reasoned with his boy- 
ards; displaying a patience which was not na- 
tural to him, he strove to overcome, by con- 
Viction, their obstinate bigotry. His language 
ike that of all great men, was at once spirit- 
ed and picturesque, nervous and concise, for 
it is particularly in reference to men wholly 

evoted to action that it may with truth be 
said that the style is the man. 

But prejudices, habit, a haughty indolence, 

/Sperstition, and the interest of their cast, ap- 





; Pealed to the heart ofthe nobles more forcibly 


than the Tzar, and with far more persever- 
ance. Accordingly, Peter did not stop at 
words. He seemed to consider these landed 
proprietors as nothing more than possessors of 
fiefs, who held them by the tenure of being 
serviceable to the state. Such was the spirit 
of the law relative to inheritances, which 
hitherto had been equally divided, but, of 
which henceforth, the immoveable property 
was to descend to one of the males, the choice 
of whom was left to the father, while only the 
moveable property was to pass to the other 
children; a law which, in this respect was fa- 
vorable to paternal authority and to aristocra- 
cy, but the real purpose of which was render- 
ed obvious by other clauses. 

In reality, it decreed that the inheritors of 
moveable property should not be permitted to 
convert it into immoveable, till after seven 
years of military service, ten years of civil 
service, or fifteen years profession of some 
kind of art, or of commerce. Nay, more than 
this, if we may rely upon the authority of 
Perry, every heir of property to the amount 
of five hundred rubles, who had not learned 
the rudiments of his native language, or of 
some ancient or foreign language, was to for- 
feit his inheritance. 

It was particularly among the priests and 
the nobility, that he attacked and disarmed 
the underhand and obstinate resistance which 
was made to him by barbarism. In pursuance 
of this system it was, that he formed several 
thousand cavalry out of the sons of the priests, 
who were free men, but no less ignorant and 
superstitious than their fathers. For the 
same reason, he transformed into soldiers, who 
were dressed and disciplined in the European 
manner, the multitude of boyard-retainers, or 
noble domestics, by whom the boyards were 
perpetually attended. 

Previously to 1709, however most of the of- 
ficers of his army were either foreigners, or of 
the inferior order of nobles, or of the class of 
the people; fcr the other nobles kept them- 
selves at a distance. But even in the sanctu- 
ary of their families, Peter made war upon 
their inertness. Every noble between the 
ages of ten and thirty, who evaded an enlist- 
ment which was denominated voluntary, was 
to have his property confiscated to the use of 
the person by whom he was denounced. 

It was by this measure that, in 1713, he 
violently snatched from the barbarian manners 
which their parents transmitted to them all, 
this froward race, and enrolled them among 
civilized beings. Some were placed in mili- 
tary schools which he established; others 
were sent to acquire softer manners, and new 
habits and knowledge, among polished na- 
tions; many of them were obliged to keep up 
a correspondence with him on the subject of 
what they were learning; on their return, he 
himself questioned them, and if they were 
found not to have benefited by their travels, 
disgrace and ridicule were their punishment. 
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Given up to the T'zar’s buffoon, they became 
the laughing stocks of the court, and were 
compelled to perform the mest degrading offi- 
ces in the palace. These were the tyrannical 
punishments of a reformer, who imagined that 
he might succeed in doing violence to Nature, 
by commencing education at an age when it 
ought to be completed, and by subjecting grown 
up men to chastisements which would scarce- 
ly be bearable for children. For it is not in- 
tended to maintain, that this illustrious life 
was not interspersed with great errors ; that 
it was so may be easily conceived, since in 
the opinion of every one every thing was in- 
novation; and, as he acted on untractable and 
barren materials, he was under the necessity 
of making a number of fruitless trials ; he was, 
also, "too apt to forma judgment of others 
from himself, which generally leads to error, 
especially in kings and great men; in the first 
because they differ too much from other men 
by their situation; in the second, because they 
differ in themselves. 

Accordingly, Manstein reproaches Peter 
the Great, with having expected to transform, 
by travels into polished countries, men who 
were already confirmed in their habits, and 
were entirely made up of ignorance, indo- 
lence, and barbarism. “The greatest part of 
them,” says he, “ acquired nothing but vices.” 
This it was which drew upon Peter a lesson 
from his sage; for such was the appellation 
which he gave to Dologoruki. That senator 
having pertinaciously, and without assigning 
any reason, maintained that the travels of the 
Russian youth would be useless, made no oth- 
er reply to an impatient and passionate contra- 
diction from the despot, than to fold the ukase 
in silence, and run his nail forcibly along it, 
and then to desire the autocrat to try wheth- 
er, with all his power, he could ever obliterate 
the crease that was made in the paper. 

The good sense of Peter, it is said, felt all 
the propriety of this illustration; but he did 
not the less determine that all the nobles 
should be compelled to serve as volunteers, 
and at their own expense, in his naval military 
forces. ‘Thenceforth they could not obtain the 
rank and appointments of an officer, nor, in 
any company, the respect and distinctions ex- 
clusively belonging to that rank, till after 
having earned it by distinguished services. 

This general obligation to serve, and this 
classification in the state and in society, reg- 
ulated according to ranks which he alone, 
conferred, placed the whole of the nobility 
under his inflexible hand. This is an unbear- 
able despotism to think of, but which he did 
notcreate. In Russia it was the only law, the 
only rule, the only known meansof government. 
The prince, as well as his subjects, had no idea 
of any other. Peter found it ingrained in the 
national manners : and, like his predecessors he 
made use of it; not, however, as hiscaprice, or 
passions, or circumstances might prompt him, 
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plan; for the benefit of public utility, whic) 
was his sole object, and with the confidence, 
of genius; nor did he require from others, jy 
so many tyrannical orders, more than a part 
of the sacrifices which he had imposed on })i,). 
self. 

And, besides, was it really such tyranny 1) 
compel the nobles to be useful? Did he yy 
go back to the sources, to the spirit of that jp. 
stitution, when he refused to acknowledge 
nobles those who were not ready to serve thy 
state! Will he find detractors in this age » 
equality, the Muscovite prince of the seyep. 
teenth century, who declared the great ay) 
hitherto inaccessible career of nobility to ty 
open to all his people? Was it not he who, af 
ter having himself been a soldier, decreed thy: 
every soldier who distinguished himself mig) 
according to the rank which he obtained, x. 
quire personal or hereditary nobility ! And as 
at the same time, he classed all civil offices, 
assimilating them to the military, it followed 
that this body of nobility, thus perpetually re. 
generated, that this Legion of Honour, dail) 
recruited from men of all classes, who wer 
deemed most qualified for the various branc!). 
es of public service, must one day, as ougit 
to be the case, become really the flower of th 
nation. 

For it was only ina military manner that 
this reformer could secure obedience from 
slaves, who were subjected not merely to his 
despotism, but to all kinds of superstitiou 
manners and habits; two servitndes of ditfer- 
ent kinds, the harmony of which was disturb 
ed by his innovations. It was, therefore, ne 
cessary to unite them both, in one, and submi 
every thing tothe same rule; and this was tle 
reason why, instead of rendering the cam) 
secondary to the city, he organized the city 
like a camp. 

Listen, on this head, to the most intelligent 
and disinterested witnesses: observe how they 
admire the extraordinary care he took to e 
timate correctly the merit of each of his ci 
and military officers; with what discernmet! 
he rewarded and punished ; and how in tle 
course of a few years, he converted a mob« 
barbarians into one of the regular armies 0 
Europe, in which command and obedience at 
best understood. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Stimulant means employed by Peter to pus 
forward his subjects in this new path. Ke 
wards of all kinds. Triumphs, which 


cal to mind those of the Romans. Pelt 
the Great gives an example to his peopl 
by one of the most persevering exerts 
with which a man of genius ever asitir 
ished the world. He submits with remar 
able steadiness to gain, slowly and labor 
ously, all the ranks; to ask for them sone 
times without obtaining them; and to 
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His character. Peter the Great is taxed 


with exaggeration end singularity in the 
stimulant means which he has employed ; 
hut he is justified by the admiration of his 
contemporaries, and by necessity. 


- Computsion, however, was not the sole means 
> of order, discipline, and success, which Peter 
' employed ; he borrowed from the ancients and 
"the moderns all their most powerful stimu- 
‘ Jants; he appealed to vanity, to love of glory, 
- and to interest, by triumphs worthy of anti- 
> quity, by decorations, titles, and promotions, 
| and by the riches which he lavished upon 
’ those who seconded his efforts. 
' Often, on the very field of his victories, 
and with his own glorious hand, did he dis- 
' tribute to the ablest and bravest, either gold 
' chains, or medals, or his portrait; then, es- 
‘ tates, villages, towns even, and the order 
‘which he himself created, and which still 
' bears the name of St. Andrew. Anxious that 
actions should have their deserved glory, he 
retarded the triumph of Pultava, till Schere- 
metef, who was ill, could assume his station ; 
a station superior to that which he reserved 
for himself. 
But this is not sufficient. Let us contem- 
plate this great man in his perseverance to 
give the rarest of all examples. See him, 


from his youth to his death, devoting himself 


to obtain gradually, and by dint of services, 
the ranks of which he was the sovereign dis- 
penser; for it was not by commanding from 
the recesses of his palace, and from the ele- 
vation of his throne, and by his mere orders, 
that he was able to drag violently from the 
slough of indolence and barbaric pride, in 
which they delighted, so many obstinate 
minds, to make them abruptly enter into a 
new path, and to push them so forward in it, 
that it was thenceforth impossible for them to 
make a retrograde movement. No, it is not 
thus that genius acts; if it commands, it 

_ commands by example; it does not impel be- 
fore it, it irresistibly draws after it. 1{t does 
not say, “Go!” it rushes onward, and ex- 
claims, “ Follow me!” 

Did they act on any other system, those 
great men whose efforts vufieah to change, 
by new laws, manners, or religions, and for 
a long series of ages, the coudition of na- 
tions! ‘The boldness of their generous flight 

, carried them out of, and in advance of, the 
general mass, and beyond the age in which 
they lived; this constituted their glory, and 
justly so, as the example began by insulating 
him. who gave it: a circumstance which im- 
plies an almost supernatural strength, men 
appearing to be made to live together, and to 
be prompted to congregate in bodies by their 

ing conscious of their weakness. 

This is what raises Peter the Great above 
the majority of those creators; for we have 
here the most extraordinary spectacle which 
's to be found in all recorded time, an exam- 
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ple without a model, a true regeneration of 
Muscovy, where we see the Russian autocrat 
himself descending from his barbaric throne 
to the lowest point in the scale of social or- 
der, to reascend thither by all the steps of 
civilization, 

Not that he for a moment abandoned the 
sovereign authority ; but, while he descended 
within reach of his unpolished subjects, and 
nade himself their model, he chose, not only 
for the purpose of restraining them, but also 
to render the example still more striking, that 
one of them should seem to replace him upon 
the throne. ‘The object of his choice was the 
old and faithful Romodanovsky. This boyard 
was at the head of the terrible State Inquisi- 
tion, which was, in truth, established by Ivan 
[V.; a creation which, like most tyrannical 
institutions, had produced the evils which af- 
terwards rendered it necessary. 

Romodanovsky was president of the coun- 
cil of government; it was he who contributed 
to save the state from the fury of the Stre- 
litz. By dint of executions, he suppressed 
robbery. which had hitherto been carried on 
with impunity on the highways, and even in 
the streets of the capital. He was the most 
upright man in the empire; but he was a 
Russian embued with the ancient manners: 
his habits were fantastical and brutal, and 
his justice was ferocious. He resided in Mos- 
cow during the continual travels of the real 
sovereign; Peter even decorated him with 
the title of Tzar, which this old and faithful 
servant retained during his life: he enjoyed 
the honours of the throne, and transmitted 
them to his son. 

Often, in his letters and in the ceremonies, 
the reformer studied to seem only the subject 
of his subjects: he began by being nothing 
more than a soldier under his orders. When 
he had been successful at Asoph, it was only 
in his rank of captain of bombardiers that he 
passed in triumph before his throne; at a 
later period, the rank of colonel, which he 
had asked, was refused to him, and one of 
his subjects was preferred. 

He persevered in this system of seeming 
to gain slowly from this pretended Tzar, and 
by means of splendid actions, all his various 
promotions. As the reward of the victory at 
Pultava, he would receive only the rank of 
major-general, He wished it to appear that 
he vanquished Charles XII. only under the 
orders of Mentzikof, of that humble artisan, 
whose merit he had formerly discovered, and 
whom he had raised to the rank of general- 
in-chief. At a subsequent epoch, after a naval 
engagement, in which he himself had tri- 
umphed, he obtained from the same boyard 
the rank of vice-admiral. 

Thus it was that he moved ohward to his 
purpose, without ever pausing, without losing 
sight of it, without being discouraged, and 
without being satisfied till he had fully at- 
tained it. 
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He was desirous to give his subjects the 
example of the forms, and of the new kind of| 
respect which he required from them; he 
particularly held himself up to his nobles, as 
a model of submission to discipline, and to 
that novel hierarchy of ranks, to which merit 
and services were henceforth to be the pass- 
port, without any regard to antecedent pri- 
vileges, 

This continual similar, this unvarying 
spectacle of respect, submission, and disci- 
pline, which a despot gave to his people ; this 
persevering affectation of not obtaining pro- 
motion, except successively and by services, 
and of thanking so respectfully the vice-tzar 
who represented him; in a word, this species 
of theatrical effect, unique in kind, has, to 
some persons, appeared fantastical and over- 
acted. But the exaggeration was in the 
pertinacious and arrogant grossness of man- 
ners, by which such means of reform were 
rendered indispensable. 

And, besides, at such a distanee from the 
place, the time, and the customs, how is it 
possible for us to estimate correctly the sea- 
sonableness and fit degree of that long series 
of sacrifices, which a great man thought it 
necessary to impose on himself with such 
wonderful perseverance? It is to those learned 
foreigners who assisted him in the vast work ; 
who had to contend with those singular man- 
ners; whose lives, hazarded amidst irritated 
barbarians, depended on the success of this 
important enterprise; it is to them that the 
decision ought to be referred ; they alone could 
be the. most judicious appreciators of this 
magnificent spectacle, of which, whatever 
may be the case as to the forms, the sub- 
stance is undoubtedly worthy of our respect. 

What is the mre: of an appeal to their 
evidence? They admired him; they tell us 
that such numerous efforts were barely suffi- 
cient to deprive the arrogant obstinacy of the 
Russian nobles of every pretext for murmurs 
and disobedience. They add, that to conquer 
the pride of those nobles, which was disgusted 
by their being compelled to depend on labour, 
merit, and gradual promotion, for the ranks 
which they considered as due to their births, 
it was necessary incessantly to come forward 
and assume the office of a model. 

But Peter himself opened to his nobles 
this laborious path; he marched, far in ad- 
vanee, at their head. That being the case, 
who was there among his subjects who could 
disdain to follow the sovereign in that career 
of arts and sciences, whieh he was pursuing 
before their eyes? What Muscovite noble 
could think himself degraded by treading in 
the footsteps of the absolute monareh of the 
most vast of empires, a single sign from whom 
could make heads fall by thousands, and who, 
as they had witnessed, had a heart capable of 
giving such a terrible signal ? 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 


Necessity, under such circumstances, of begin. 
ning by the formation of a regular army. 
War with Sweden. A prudent policy lays 
for it the ground-work of a success which 
rw to be infallible. Triple alliance, 

bject of thiswar. The genius of Charles 
XII. takes by surprise and overthrows his 
enemiss, at Copenhagen, at Narva, in Po. 
land, and evenin Saxony. Pliability of 
the Austrian policy. Insurrection at As. 
tracan. Perseverance of Peter the Great, 
in regenerating his empire amidst all this 
adversity. He invites to Russia artizans 
of all kinds, from all quarters | Compari. 
son between Charles XII. and Peter |, 
Their tenaciousness is equal, their end dif. 
ferent. The one misuses every thing, the 
other profits by every thing. The capture 
of Dorpt and Narva. Generosity of the 
Tzar towards the inhabitants of the latter 
city, to the governor of which he gives a 
blow. His firmness supports and consoles 
his generals under their reverses. Schlus- 
selburg is taken, and Poland succoured. 
Rash devotedness of Peter the Great, in 
order to conquer a port on the Baltic, 
Capture of Mientschantz. Foundation of 
Petersburgh. Possibility of so many ¢- 
forts, and such success, explained by the 
resources which Peter drew from himself, 
from his situation, and from the remote- 
ness of Charles XII. 


Sucu multiplied efforts were absolutely ne 
cessary, in order to triumph at once at home 
and abroad, and to leave behind him an im- 
moveable ground-work of civilization ; to lay 
that ground-work Peter had been obliged t 
sreate, under the form of an army, the nucleus 
of a new nation. With that army he was to 
overcome the skilful valour of the Swedes 
and the barbarism of his subjects. For those 
two contests were concordant: the one was 
dispensable to the other, 


This was one of those unusual circumstal- 
ces, in which war, the ferocious ascendancy 
of the strongest, was to become, for a whole 
people, the direct means of civilization. [t 
fact, how was it possible, without commerce, 
to civilize a barbarous people, and how couli 
it be rendered commercial, if it were shut ou! 
from the sea, and especially the only * 
within its reach which was bordered by civiliz 
ed nations? War alone, therefore, could open © 
it that sole path to riches and improvemett. 
But, however eager his desires might be, Petet 
did not act precipitately. He did not math 
fest his intention till 1700, when he had taken 
advantage of the victories of Eugene and the 
Venetians, to conclude a thirty years’ pet 
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‘ith Turkey; when he was unembarrassed 
“with any other war, and his army was ready ; 
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' who was little more than a child, whom he had 
“toattack ; and lastly when two powerful neigh- 
hours were in confederacy with him, to wrest 
“from the youthful king the provinces which 
were in immediate contact with Russia, and 
‘which were disjoined from Sweden and discon- 
Mented. 
this war, the object of Poland was to re- 
cover Livonia and Esthonia ; that of Denmark, 
“to become master of Holstein and Sleswick ; 
that of Russia to sieze on Ingria and Carelia. 
"The right was the same on both sides. The 
contending powers were desirous to regain by 
war a possession anciently acquired by war, 
and of which, a century back, they had been 
deprived by war. 

To accomplish this, seemed to require only 

‘a moment, and a trifling effort; the struggle, 
“however was terrible, and it lasted for twenty- 
one years. In this case, asit has happened in ma- 

“ny others, the forecast of an able policy was 
baffled by the rapid and vigorous bursts of ge- 
nius. They astonished Peter the Great him- 
self by their nature, whigh always constitutes 
an exception, and changes all at once the or- 
der of place, time, and distance. 

Like those points in space, which contain 
the seeds of the most terrible tempests, but at 
the beginning are unperceived, and, indeed, 
imperceptible, so did Charles XII. suddenly 
start forth in formidable greatness, Denmark, 
taken by surprise even in her capital, was bea- 
ten down by the first stroke of this thunder- 
bolt; the second, seemed to disarm Russia un- 
der the walls of Narva; the fate of Courland 
was decided by a third; a fourth sufficed to 
rend from Saxony the turbulent Poland, 
which was so jealous of its privileges, and 
which imagined that, out of the individual] lib- 
erty possessed by multitudes, it could form a 
general liberty. 

The storm continued; it grew more vio- 
lent ; a fifth bolt burst on the hereditary throne 
of the Saxon, and hurled him from it. Gifted as 
he was with such bodily strength and valour, 
the mind of the Saxon monarch sunk under the 
blow; and the iron hand of the Swede never 
relinquished its hold, ti]l it had defiled his 
kneeling rival in that slough of meanness and 
treachery into which those who are unfortu- 
nate, whether sovereigns or private individu- 
als, are but too often plunged. 

_The Exaperor of Austria bent still lower than 
his vassal; it was without having fallen that 
he humbled himself; while he stooped, “he 
let,” he said, “the hurricane pass over ;” thus 
affording another example of the pliant perse- 
Verance of the Austrian policy, which is pa- 
uent even to resignation, aid which willingly 

sacrifices every thing to time, because it is 
‘from time that it expects every thing. 

| , At Narva, meanwhile, the flower of the 
Russian troops, to the number of thirty-two 


“when it was but the King of Sweden, a prince 
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thousand, and attacked by eight thousand 
Swedes, had been taken, disarmed, and des- 
troyed. The T'zar was absent at the time. 
This terrible and unexpected blow did not 
confound him. ‘The revolt of Astracan, which 
was occasioned by the new form of dress, and 
by the son of one of the Strelitz who had been 
executed at Moscow; was shortly after added 
to his embarrasments. This conflagration 
could be smothered only by Scheremetef, the 
best of his generals; but no obstacle could stop 
the reformer in his course. He had but one 
end in view, from which nothing turned 
him aside, to which he made every thing sub- 
servient, and to which he brought back and 
sacrificed every thing. He pursued it with- 
out pausing, amidst this terrible war and the 
insurrections of his empire. In that empire it 
was absolutely necessary to annihilate the old 
mode of thinking, with its train of habits and 
manners, and to substitute a new one; and, du- 
ring the transition from the one to the other, to 
sustain, like Atlas, and with his unaided 
strength, a shaking world; this burthen he un- 
dertook to bear. Amidst the perturbation of a 
great defeat, as well as in the ecstacy of victo- 
ry, he proceeded with unaltered pace; he 
founded institutions, he began undertakings of 
all kinds in all quarters, without either success 
or defeat diverting him from his purpose, or 
one creation making him forgetful of another. 

At the same time that he was personally 
engaged in raising fresh troops for the army 
which had been destroyed before Narva, in 
disciplining them, in selecting those who were 
fit to head the remainder, and in converting 
into cannon the bells of his churches, he hast- 
ened into Samogitia, and to Smolensk, to hold 
out a helping hand to tottering Poland. He 
offered to its sovereign a subsidy of twenty- 
five thousand pounds, and the assistance of 
twenty thousand Russians, on the sole condi- 
tion of his instructing and civilizing them. He 
subdued his clergy, and his nobility, and chan- 
ged their manners by laws and by examples; 
and he regulated the forms of contract, in 
which, hitherto, the parties had, in general, 
been designated only by by-names. He foun- 
ded colleges; he established woollen manufac- 
tories ; the activity of his genius, which ex- 
tended to every thing, endeavoured to natur- 
alize Saxon sheep in Russia; he invited vine- 
dressers from the remotest part of Spain; and, 
lastly, he lured, from ait cusuiee, artists, 
workers in metal, and artificers of all kinds, 
and thus emancipated his empire, which, till 
now, had been tributary to Europe for even 
its most trifling metallic instruments. 

Charles was not less active; both were e- 
qually persevering, but with diametrically op- 
posite ends in view; the one looked to utility, 
the other to vain glory; so that the efforts 
which strengthened the one enfeebled the 
other. 

Charles, who seemed not to be aware that a 
leader risks as much by despising as being 
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despised, traversed, for eight years, Poland and 
Saxony, where his presence was useless, 
while he left to his lieutenants the task of 
defending his own states, those ports of In- 
gria and Carelia,, against which all the efforts 
of Peter the Great were directed. He acted 
like a man who scorned his enemy ; the Tzar, 
like a man who esteemed him, kept an obser- 
vant eye upon him, directed his own troops b 
the light which flashed from the arms of his 
rival, and endeavoured, at the expense of this 
great master in the art of war, to profit by the 
lessons which he received from him, 

Accordingly, early in the contest, Schere- 
metet, Mentzikoff, and Peter himself, were 
several times victorious. Dorpt and Narva 
were taken almost at once; and by the exer- 
tions of the Tzar, who hastened from one to 
the other, to direct the labours of the engineers 
and of the artillery. At the sacking of Nar- 
va, it was only by killing several of his own 
soldiers with his own sword that he succeed- 
ed in saving the town from their violence; 
but his own violence he was not able to con- 
trol. At sight of Count de Horn, the govern- 
or, who was brought before him a prisoner, he 
darted forward, struck him in the face, and 
exclaimed, “ It is you,and you only, who are 
the cause of many calamities! Ought you not 
to have capitulated, when you had no hope of 
assistance ’”* ‘Then, throwing his sword on 
the table, “ Look at that blood,” added he; 
“ it is not Swedish, but Russian; that sword 
has saved the unfortunate inhabitants, who 
were sacrificed by your obstinacy. 


* Steehlin. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Arrogant intoxication of Charles XII. His 
contempt of the Russians. He marches 
against them. Every thing excites him; 
reverses as well as successes. His blind- 
ness. Heat first attacks Russia in the 
centre : then turns to the right, towards 
its southern extremity. Joy and prudence 
of Peter the Great. He lets Charles XII. 
wander astray, while he himself risks eve- 
ry thing lo prevent Levenhaupt from join- 
ing him. Victory of Lesno. Peter I. de- 
parts to proceed with his creations ; while 
winter, famine, and the Russian generals, 
weaken Charles XII. and pave the way 
for his defeat. Victory of Pultava.—- 
Sketch of Peter the Great. Contrast o 
the glory of Puliava with the disaster of 
the Pruth. 


Inertia, meanwhile, was conquered, Livonia 
and Courland were invaded, and twelve thou- 
sand Swedes were prisoners. The Tzar 
made these victories widely known, and re- 
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warded the victors liberally; but, far from 
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being dazzled by them, he contented hingey 
with exclaiming, “Thank Heaven! we hay, 
at last succeeded in beating the Swords 
when we were two to one; let us hope thy 
we shall one day be able to beat them wi) 
equal numbers.” When Scheremetef ex), 
rienced a defeat, he wrote to him, “Do jy 
allow yourself to be dispirited by it; constay; 
prosperity renders men vain.” If, at lengt), 
he suffered his- joy to manifest itself, by sti, 
ulating, with triumphal shows, the patriot 
pride of his people, it was, (as in the case 
the conquest of the fortress and sea of Asoph, 
when, in the second year of the war he maj 
himself master of a town upon the Neya, j 
which he gave the name of Schlusselburg, ¢; 
the key of the Baltic. Every where ex 
this prince exposed his person only on eres 
occasions; but he became as rash as a buce, 
neer whenever an effort was to be made y 
open for his states an outlet to that sea. |) 
fact, in the ensuing campaign, we see hiy 
with the rudder in the one hand, and the swor 
in the other, descending the Neva, passing 
under the fire of Nientschanz, and with hy 
barks carrying the Swedish fleet by boarding: 
no sooner has he accomplished this, than the 
Gulf is reconnoitered, and, without waiting, 
disencumber himself of his arms, Peter take 
up the compass and the sounding lead, ani 
decides that a desert island, an uninhabitable 
marsh, shall be Petersburg. He hims/ 
chooses the spot, and traces the plan of th 
fort by which it is to be defended. 

The efforts which the generals of Chiarle 
made to destroy this creation were multiplied 
in vain; it was guarded by the genius ¢ 
Peter; and a numerous population was « 
tracted to it. A hundred thousand men per 
ished in laying its pestilential foundations, wi 
yet the founder did not think that he had bougit 
too dearly this point of contact with the com 
merce, sciences, and arts of Europe. At 
distant period the canal of the Twer and th 
Msta united the waters of its port wit 
those of the Caspian sea. The city, the hit 
bour, and its fleet, all sprang up at once, ast 
as if by enchantment; and this arose fh 
the counsel, the order, the execution, in‘ 
word, every thing, depending only on ths 
one man, who was, at the same time, gener, 
naval officer, engineer, and absolute mot 
arch. 

At the same time, and for eight whol 
years, by sitvsidies, and by reinforcemetlt 
which he himself often led into Poland, he key 
alive the contest between his Saxon ally a 
the Swedish hero; for, either in consequent? 
of the dextrous management of the Tzar, 
that good luck has a part even in the best «¢ 
served success of mortals, it happened, fort 
nately for Russia, that, during the first eig” 
years of the war, Charles XII. chose for 
theatre of his glory, a spot four hundré 
leagues distant from that which Peter \™ 
Great had chosen for the theatre of his 0¥” 
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Bat in Saxony as in Poland, every thing 

was at length beaten down under the sword 

‘of the Swedes. It was then that, to his natu- 
ral pride, Charles XIl. added that of victory ; 
he fatal presumption, the intoxication of the 
ctorious, Which is the ordinary effect of the 
image and the submission that are lavished 
upon them. ; 

His contempt of the Russians was increased 
by the prudence of the Tzar, who offered him 
eace. “He would sign it,” he said, “only in 
foscow.” Peter, without being at all dis- 
oncerted, replied, “My brother Charles wish- 
es to play the part of Alexander ; but he will 

Spot find a Darius in me!” And he immediate- 
ly proved it, by traversing not only his eln- 
pire, but also the whole of Lithuania, and 
wreparing every thing for an obstinate de- 
fence. 

Charles, meanwhile, who was swollen with 
arrogance by the success at Narva, divided, 
by anticipation, the dignitaries of the Russian 
empire among his officers. “His whip,” he 
said, “would be sufficient to drive this Musco- 
vite rabble before him, not only out of Mos- 
cow, but from the world.’* 

He at length deigned to march in person 
against these vanquished enemies. At Grod- 
no, a fortunate bold stroke increased his con- 
fidence. Ashe proceeded onward, an obsti- 
nate and sanguinary contest} at the passing 
of a river, instead of moderating, inflamed 
his ardour. Beyond Mohilef, after his en- 
trance upon the territory of old Russia, a 
check which Golitzin gave to his advanced 
guard irritated him; he exposed his person; 
and a surprise by a partisan corps, in which 
he was very near falling under the lances of 
the Cossacks, did not open his eyes. It seems 
as though the excess of power which he had 
enjoyed at Dresden had weakened his judg- 
ment; that he was blinded by the still smok- 
ing blood of Patkul; and that, having made 
+ god of himself, the true God had deserted 

1m. 

At last, when Moscow began to tremble, 
when Sweden hoped that her purpose was on 
the eve of being accomplished, he disappoint- 
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of his adversary; but he knew that they were 

the surest and the most useful of all allies: 

they were enough for him, and he allowed 

them to come fully into play. He waited till 

they had delivered over his rival to the deserts, 

to famine, to approaching winter; and then 

he added himself to those scourges. But all 

his blows were deliberately calculated ; he had 

recently left open to the conqueror of Poland 

the road to the southern deserts of his empire, 

but, not less enterprising when needful than 

he had lately been circumspect, he now de- 
termined to conquer or die, in order to bar the 

passage, at Lesno, of a second Swedish army, 

which was advancing to reinforce the first; 

and with this determination, he ordered the 

Russians of his reserve “to kill every Musco- 

vite who should give way, himself not except- 

ed.” With only twelve thousand troops, he 

triumphed, after an obstinate combat of three 

days. His victory was complete. Leven- 
haupt and his sixteen thousand Swedes were 
almost entirely destroyed; provisions, cannon, 
the military chest, in short every thing, be- 
came the prize of the victor. 

In consequence of this daring stroke, Charles 
remained insulated. Then, from his lofty 
sphere, forming a comprehensive judgment 
with respect to time and place, and men, the 
Tzar decided the epoch and the spot for his 
terminating in person, at a future period, this 
gigantic contest. The obstinacy of the Swedes, 
which was so inflexible and immoveable that 
it seemed corporeal, he, for the present, left to 
contend with his lieutenants and with all the 
scourges combined against it, while he him- 
self returned to the heart of his empire. 
There, he repressed the Tartars, and calmly 
continued to call into life the creations of all 
the arts of peace, in the midst of a terrible 
war, and while waiting the near approach of 
the moment when he was to strike his most 
decisive blow. 

At length, at Pultava, victory crowned the 
labours of the warrior-legislator. On that 
field of glory, “I hail you,” said he to his sol- 
diers,* “I hail you, dearest children of my 
heart? you whom I have formed by the sweat 


ed the fears of his enemies, and the hopes of|of my brow! you, the children of your coun- 


hisown people; this haughty warrior, whose 
| blows hitherto had always been aimed at the 
heart, now turned aside towards the south on 
the faith of a nomadic chieftain; he abandon- 
ed his reinforcements, to wander at a distance 
im boundless deserts, without guide, with- 
ee, and as if hurried away by a fa- 
ity. 

Let it not be supposed that the joy which 
he felt, on witnessing this unhoped-for move- 
ment, induced Peter to come into hasty and 
‘mprudent collission with the victorious intox- 
cation of the Swede, who was thus going 
astray. He had no other allies than the faults 


———— 
* See Leclerc, 
t Combat of the Bibitch against Scheremetef, Repuin, 


try, and who are as indispensable to her as the 
soul is to the body which it animates!” 

He then offered up his thanksgiving to the 
God of armies, who doubtless was fg: side ; 
that mighty God to whom all things are at 
once existent, and who beheld him triumphing 
not far from those fatal banks of the Pruth, to 
which this victorious Tzar was to return, that 
he might fall into the hands of a Tartar and 
of a Turk, in consequence of his placing the 
same confidence in the good faith of a bar- 
barian, and manifesting a contempt of his 
enemy similar to that by which he had now 
profited. 

This was a transient but it was a fertile er- 








and Menizikof, (14 July, 1708.) 


* Life of Mentzikof. Age of Peter the Great. 
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ror, a6 all errors in war and policy are; it re- 
tarded the southern greatness of Russia, and 
compelled Peter the Great to ransom himself 
by lavishing gold, and by making the sacrifice 
of Asoph and its establishments, which were 
the fruit of so much toil, and blood, and 
treasure. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Activity of Peter the Great, in the interval 
between his victory at Pultava and his dis- 
aster on the Pruth. Hisgenerosity. Sit- 
uation of his army. He breaks his word 
Sor the first time. He negotiates, fights, 
and governs in Poland, in Germany, with 
Prussia, and with Denmark, in Livonia 
and in Finland. His triumph at Mocsow, 
in which he announces as his Empress his 
prisoner taken at Marienburg. War with 
Turkey. Catherine saves Peter I. the ar- 
my and Russian civilization, by prevail- 
ing on the Tzar to capitulate. Noble de- 
claration and memorable words of Peter 
I. after his misfortune on the Pruth. The 
same activity as after Pultova. Naval vic- 
tory over the Swedes. The triumphsat Pe- 
tersburgh for his success against Erens- 
child. Speech of Peter to his subjects.~ 


In the interim, between the glory of Pultava 
and this misfortune on the Pruth, in the short 
space of two years, what numerous labours 
and events had occurred, which, with other 
men, a century could scarcely have contained! 
What then, is time, but an additional symp- 
tom of our weakness! And by this excessive 
rapidity, this almost simultaneous of events, 
which the genius of one man was able to pro- 
duce, how well are we enabled to ccnceive 
that, in the sight of the Genius of the uni- 
verse, all things may have a contemporary 
existence! 

No sooner was Charles XII. overthrown, 
than the Tzar personally hastened to com- 

lete, by his negotiations and his arms, in Po- 
cok in Prussia, with Denmark, at Riga, at 
Petersburgh, and at Moscow, the victory which 
he had achieved at Pultava. Stanislaus sub- 
mitted; Poland was restored to the Elector of 
Saxony; the strength of the Tzar’s mind 
made allowance for the weakness of Augus- 
tus; he did not reproach him, and he reme- 
died his misfortune. He, however, declared, 
that as none of his allies had assisted him in 
his conquests, all previous treaties were void, 
and he would share his acquisitions with no 
one. 

In the same manner that he had filled the 
office of his own negotiator, he became gener- 
al and bombardier before Riga, engineer and 
shipbuilder at Petersburgh, and a ruler, 
a potent prince, acknowledged as emperor 
by England, at Moscow; the patriotic pride 
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Vor. |, 
of which city he swelled by the exhibition ¢ 
a third triumph. 

In the preparations for it he himself bore ; 
part. But soon, proving himself greater tha 
in this triumph, after having excited the hopes 
and courage of his people by the spectacle of 
the elevation of: the victors and the humilis. 
tion of the vanquished, he gave a kind wel. 
come to the misfortunes of the latter, paid 
honor to civilization in their persons, receive 
them at his table, and took them into his ge. 
vice ; and if, at a later period, he treated they 
with more rigour, it was not till he deeme; 
it necessary to exercise upon them a strictly 
just retaliation. 

At the same time he fixed the amount of 
his army at thirty-three regiments of infantry, 
twenty-four of cavalry, and fifty-eight thoy. 
sand men in garrison. He regulated the ex. 
penditure of it; and in order to avoid the char. 
ges arising from discount and the transmissioy 
of specie, he made a distribution of the forces 
and assigned the payment of these bodies 
the different provinces of his empire. 

These triumphal festivals, and these a. 
rangements, were still going on, when he re 
appeared at a distance of two hundred and fit 
ty He, by before Wiborg: that capital was 
compelled to surrender. Here it was that, a 
a retaliatory measure, and for the first tine, 
he violated his word; not perceiving that by 
this step he did more injury to himself thant 
hisenemy. It istrue that he had made some 
atonement for hiserror, by softening, in many 
ways, the captivity of a garrison which he un 
justly detained as prisoners. 

At length, the four Swedish maritime pre 
vinces, on the frontier of Russia, were con 
quered. And still the inflexible pride of 
Charles XIIL., who was a fugitive in Turkey, 
obstinately persisted in refusing to return t 
Europe, till after he had armed the Sultan+ 
gainst the Tzar, and seen his conqueror ce 
pitulate, not far from the spot which had been 
the witness of his own defeat. 

In the mean while, Peter the Great, who 
had converted Mentzikoff, the son of a peasant 
into a prince, and a general-in-chief covered 
with glory; and who had changed a ruée, 
coarse, and savage state, into a powerful ani 
victorious empire; had also made anotlet 
change: Catherine, a captive servant, whom 
he made his mistress, and who had for te 

ears been the assiduous companion of his lt 
oe he had transformed into an acknow: 
ed tzarina, worthy of partaking them, ani 
even of continuing them after his decease. 

It was thus that, in all manners, he play 
the part of a creator: as far, at least, as hi 
man weakness will permit; or, rather, per 
haps it should be said, that he transmuted;- 
and that before his eyes every prejudice, eve 
ry vanity, sunk down and was effaced. The 
most worthy, whatever might be their birth 
seemed to him to be the fittest instrumen's 
and the best disposed, to assist him in that nt 
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- tional regeneration, which was the sole object 
© of his entire existence. 


And why should an absolute sovereign, 


- who, to enlighten his people, had been capa- 
} ble of descending from all the splendor of the 
throne to the workshop of the humble artifi- 
‘cer, why should he have feared to raise to 
| empire a daughter of one of the people? Be- 


sides, this kind of unequal marriage excited 
no astonishment in a country where, accord- 
ing to an Asiatic custom, the Grand-Princes 
had often chosen their wives from among their 
assembled female subjects. 

The choice was soon justified by the event; 
only four months had elapsed after Peter the 
great had caused to be recognised as sovereign 
this offspring of the people, when that people, 
his army, and himself, were saved on the 
Pruth by her courage. 

The pertinacity of Charles XTI. had been 
Two large Turkish and Tartar 
armies marched along the banks of that river 
to overwhelm his rival; deceived by two 
Greeks, who reciprocally betrayed each oth- 
er, Peter was on the point of exposing him- 
selfto the combined operations of those ar- 
mies. Cantemir, hospodar of Moldavia, one 
of the Greeks offered him the two_principali- 
ties, and wished to secure for himself alone, 
the reward of a plot which was excusable in 
aGreek against a Turk. Brancovan, the 
ther, who was hospodar of Wallachia, at first 
took part in this revolt; he sold himself to Pe- 


ter the Great; then, doubly a traitor, selling 
himself again to Turkey, he putinto its hands 


his first corrupter and his army. The hope 
of this miscreant was to obtain from the Sul- 
tan the two principalities, which Cantemir 
persisted in expecting only from the Tzar. 

It was here, in the deserts through which 
the Pruth flows, that, caught in the snare, 
twenty thousand warriors, the flower of Rus- 
sia, the precious germ of its civilization, after 


sseveral days of marches, counter-marches, and 


ombats, without water, without provisions, 
vith no other amunition than three rounds for 
their cannon and musketry,* found themselves 
encircled by two hundred and fifty thousand 
Turks and Tartars, and reduced to the neces- 
sity of either perishing or surrendering. 

The last day which seemed to be allotted to 
he existence of renovated Russia had now 
closed; Peter had lost all hope; and feeling 
hunself attacked by those nervous convulsions 
hich were the consequences of the excesses 
ind fears of’ his youth, he avoided every eye, 
and hid in the seclusion of his tent the isshae 
inguish which oppressed him. But let not 
fivy prematurely exult; however depressed 
hat great man might be, all that issued from 

hat tent was still to bear the stamp of creat- 
ess, ‘This severe adversity was all that was 
Wanting to the Glory of Peter; it seems as 
hough, by momentarily divesting him of his 
omnipotence, it had stripped him naked, as in 
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single combat, to show him more powerful in 
his native strength, and rising still superior 
to such an overwhelming weight of misfor- 
tune. 

In fact, even in this utter extremity, no de- 
basement of mind appeared in any part of his 
conduct. ‘Though he was convinced that no 
resource was left, he gave directions to pre- 
pare for a desperate and final effort, and at the 
same time penned this admirable command to 
his senate, “* Not to loose courage; to think of 
nothing but the welfareand safety of the state, 
without paying the slightest respect to any 
orders whatever which might be extorted from 
his captivity; but even, should the public good 
require it, to place the most worthy among them 
on the throne; thus beforehand, and while he 
was yet free, voluntarily abdicating an empire 
over which he had been desirous to reign that 
he might insure its happiness.’* 

But a chance of safety now offered itselfi— 
In this extreme danger, Catherine was the 
only person who did not despair. She alone, in 
spite of the most threatening prohibition, ven- 
tured to penetrate into the tent of the Tzar; 
and she, in a manner, extorted his permission 
to negotiate with the vizier for peace, which 
it seemed highly improbable that he would 
grant, but which she, nevertheless, succeeded 
inobtaining. The determined firmness which 
the Russians displayed, gave weight to the 
proposal; and the principal conditions were 
already settled, when the Tzar was again re- 
duced to the alternative of perishing with his 
whole army, and along with them, the cher- 
ished civilization of his people, or of paying 
to the victorious Turk and Tartar a small tri- 
bute, and delivering into their hands the fu- 
gitive Cantemir, who was the cause of his dis- 
tress. 

It was to the sovereign of a country in which 
the very name of honor was said to be un- 
known, that this alternative was proposed.— 
Let those who love to hear the voice of true 
glory, whatever may be the language in 
which she speaks, listen to the reply of the 
Tzar, “I would rather cede to the Turks all 
the territory between this and Kursk; I should 
have the hope of some day recovering it; but 
my broken faith would be irreparable; I can- 
not violate my promise: honor is the only 
thing that is peculiarly ours; and to renounce 
it, is tocease to be a monarch!” Thus, in his 
turn, this great man gave to his European 
masters an example of which they stood in 
need, and which, undoubtedly, was of a far 
higher character than all those which he had 
received from them. 

Taganrock, Asoph, the Black Sea, his fleets, 
his ports, and his dock-yards, were, however, 
either abandoned or given up to the victori- 
ous Turk. But, as at the period of the defeat 
of Narva, this terrible event, and the enor- 
mous sacrifices which it occasioned, did not 
shake the genius of the Tzar. Though his 


* See, The Age of Peter the Great. 
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brightness was transiently obscured, he still 
moved steadily onward to his wonted purpose. 
It was with the same view, with the design 
of securing to his subjects an outlet on a civ- 
ilized sea, that he completed the downial of 
the Swedish party in Poland,* from which 
country he did not even require a compensa- 
tion: and that he drove Steinbock from the 
Germanic empire,t took prisoners that gener- 
al and his army, compelled Dantzick{ to ran- 
som itself, made himself master of Stettin, 
conquered Finland, and passed his galleys over 
an isthmus of eleven hundred and fifty fath- 
oms in breadth. Erenschild, the Swedish ad- 
miral, who was master of the sea, beheld a 
hostile fleet suddenly appear in the midst of 
his own; the Russian vessels carried his men 
of war by boarding, after an obstinate action, 
in which Peter proved himself at once the 
bravest soldier of his army, the most-experi- 
enced pilot of his squadron, and its most skil- 
ful admiral. 

Finally, when, as he was returning home- 
ward, a storm arose, which threatened to swal- 
low up together the victors and the vanquish- 
ed, he devoted his person to avertthe danger ; 
he threw himself into a boat on a tumultuous 
sea, amidst deep darkness and innumerable 
reefs, contended with the tempest during a 
passage of two sea leagues, reached a port, 
ighted a beacon, and thus saved the whole of 
his victory. Petersburgh then witnessed an- 
other triumphal procession. Peter was pre- 
sent in it only as a rear admiral, in which 
rank he had fought; he was seen passing in 
the crowd, in the presence of Romanodovsky, 
and submitting to lay publicly before him the 
report of the engagement, and to reply to all 
his questions. In the same manner, and with 
all the forms of respect, he received from him 
the rank of vice-admiral, which Apraxin had 
asked for him; he then returned his thanks 
to that general, in a letter whicli was remark- 
able, because it was evidently intended to 
serve asa model to his subjects. 

Then, resuming the Tzar, “ Friends,” said 
he to the Russians who surrounded him, 
“which of you, only thirty years ago, would 
ever have thought thata day would come when 
you and I should build vessels on the Baltic ; 
when we should found a city in that country, 
conquered by our toils and our valour, and 
should seeso many Russians become victorious 
soldiers and skilful sailors? Could you possibly 
have forseen that sucha multitude of highly 
instructed men, of industrious artificers, of 
distinguished artists, would come from various 
parts of Europe, to make the arts flourish in 
our native land; that we should impress for- 
eign powers with such respect for us; in one 
word, that so much glory was destined for us ? 

“History shows us, that Greece was an- 
ciently the asylum of all the sciences; and 
that, driven from that beautiful country by 


*T12 t 1713. t 1714, 


the revolutions of the times, they spread ove; 
Italy, and thence into all the nations of By. 
rope. It was in consequence of the neg|). 
gence of our ancestors that they stopped short 
in Poland, and could not reach us; but at one 
time the Germans and Poles ‘were plunged 
into the same darkness of ignorance in wich 
we languished till a_recent period. It was 
by the exertions of their sovereigns that thei: 
eyes were opened; they have imherited the 
sciences, the polity, and the arts of Greece. 

“Our turn is at last come, if you will se. 
cond me in my undertaking, if you will adi 
labour to obedience. The transmigration of 
the sciences and arts may be compared to the 
circulation of the blood. I hope that the hour 
willcome when, abandoning Germany, France 
and England, they will remain some time 
with us, in their way to Greece, their cow- 
try.”* 


* See the German Resideut, Leclerc, Voltaire, Levesque 


CHAPTER IV. 


Negociations with Sweden. Goertz obtains 
an ascendancy over the mind of Charles 
XII. Projects of that extensive witr- 
guer. Second journey of Peter into the 
realms of civilization. Simplicity of his 
manners. Judgment which the French 
court formed of the Tzar. His prophetiv 
words respecting the approaching fate of 
the French monarchy. His meeting with 
a parish priest, and his speech on that oc- 
casion. The rebellion of his son, foment- 
ed by the Russian priests, explains the 
singular exclamation of Peter at the tom) 
of Richelieu, and his asperity with tl 
superstitious and persecuting Madame ti 
Maintenon. Death of Charles XII. Peter 
I. makes head against all Europe. His 
conquests on the Baltic are at length cor- 
solidated by the peace of Nystadt with 
Sweden. Moderation of the victor. Re 
capitulation of the war carried on y 
Peter the Great. War with Persia. e- 
markable reply of the Tzar to Prince 
Cantemir. 


MEANWHILE, in 1716, Charles XII, who bad 
at length returned to his states, still persisted 
in refusing to allow the Russians an entrance 
into the Baltic sea, that sea which the Tzr 
now traversed as master, at th- head of the 
combined squadronsofall the northern powers 
which gloried in sailing under his orders. 
But, at length, the obstinacy of the mos 
rash adventurer that ever reigned was turned 
asile by the most intriguing of ministers, and 
its object was changed. 
Goertz was become the adviser of Charles 
XII. ; he had gained the ascendency over that 
inflexible spirit. He was desirous to unilt 
the two heroes of the North, for the purpo* 
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of restoring Pomerania to Sweden, and Po- 
land to Stanislaus, and dethroning George I. 
in England, while, by a conspiracy against 


the Duke of Orleans, Albironi should give to! 


Spain the regency of France. 

It was at this period, particularly, that Pe- 
ter the Great proved how steadily he adhered 
to his only purpose, that of regenerating his 
people, the accomplishment of which his wars 
and conquests were merely designed to pro- 
mote. 

This victor, who seems to have been ardent 
only for the interest of his country, and who 
the glory of arms could not carry beyond that 
pont, felt no repugnance to being reconciled 
with his vanquished enemy. Then, almost 
immediately avaiiing himself of this first mo- 
ment of relaxation, afforded by the absurd in- 
trigues in which Goertz involved and debased 
his rival, Peter hastened into Denmark, 
whence he proceeded to Holland. In the lat- 
ter country he, for three months, studied the 
politics of Europe, and the progress of arts 
and sciences; and he visited the house of the 
ship-buiider with whom he had originally re- 
sided. His plain and open-hearted manners, 
which are so natural to genius, might almost 
have induced that family to imagine that, in 
this glorious and potent emperor, seated at 
their table with his wife, they saw nothing 
more than a former journeyman carpenter, 
who had risen to be a master like themselves. 

But this was not enough; Holland did not 
afford sufficient scope to his regenerative ge- 
gius; it was in the metropolis of all kinds of 
glory, in the centre of civilization, that he 
was desirous to form an estimate of its full 
effects. Astonished Paris beheld and admired 
him; in that city, which the great age had 
raised to such an elevation, Peter still ap- 
peared a Colossus. 

At all times full of enthusiasm for the pos- 
sessors of high renown, even when they ure 
foreigners, Paris lavished its homage upon 
him. But, from the moment of his arrival, all 
these vain pomps were rejected by the T'zar; 
they hid from him the useful things which he 
wished to observe.* “I am a soldier,” replied 
he, “bread and beer are all I want; I like 
small rooms better than large. I do not wish 
to move about in state, and to tire so many 
people.” 

Meanwhile his character was closely stu- 
died by that clear-sighted, witty, and satirical 
Court. Listen to its own words: “His de- 
portment is full of dignity and confidence, as 
becomes an absolute master; he has large and 
bright eyes, with a penetrating and occasion- 
ally stern glance. His motions, wkich are 
abrupt and hasty, betray the violence of his 
passions and the impetuosity of his disposition ; 
his orders succeed each other rapidly and im- 
periously, He dismisses with a word, with a 


oo 


*See Buchet, Voltaire, Leclére, Levesque, Duclos, 


Stehlin, the Traveller, the Resident, &c. and especially, 
Louvilie. 


Great. 


sign, without allowing himself to be thwarted 
by time, place, or circumstance, and now and 
then forgetting even the rules of decorum; 
yet, with the Regent and the young King, he 
maintained his state, and regulated all his 


‘movements according to the points of a strict 


and proud etiquette. - 

* For the rest,” according to Louville, “the 
court discovered in him more great qualities 
than bad ones; it considered his faults to be 
merely trivial and superficial. It remarked 
that he was usually sober, and only now and 
then gave way to excessive intemperance ; 
that, regular in his habits of living, he daily 
went to bed at nine o’clock, and rose at four, 
and was never for a moment unemployed ; 
and, accordingly, that he was well informed, 
and seemed to Se a better knowledge of 
naval affairs and fortification than any man in 
France.” Then, with the boldness of an en- 
lightened contemporary, who has no fear of 
being contradicted by fame, the same Court 
adds, “a Prince, besides, who was very sin- 
cere, and whose promises and treaties were 
inviolable ; capable of esteeming his enemies, 
manifesting an extraordinary veneration for 
Charles Xf. and Louis XIV. and a warm at- 
tachment to Catherine, though he was un- 
faithful to her.” 

Finally, as in so great a man every thing 
was deemed worthy of notice, the Court also 
observed, that “he displayed little gallantry 
towards women, and little polish in his exte- 
rior, but that his mind was highly polished; 
that he was singularly affable in private life, 
and very stately in public; that he knew 
France and its principal subjects as if he had 
been brought up there; that, penurious with 
respect to useless things, he loved the arts, 
detested luxurious extravagance, and ex- 
claimed, ‘that he grieved for France and its 
infant King, and believed the latter to be on 
the point of losing his kingdom through luxu- 
ry and superfluities.’” 

Others, on various occasions, long continued 
to be astonished at his extreme indulgence in 
all kinds of debauchery, though he took some 
pains to conceal it. Little used to the habits 
of the natives of the north, his repasts, even 
his daily ones, appeared to them to be ex- 
cesses. But at the same time, they remarked 
the graciousness with which he received in- 
dividuals, the pertinence of his questions, his 
flattering language to the Marshal de Villars, 
and the marked attention which he paid to 
many officers, with all whose memorable ac- 
tions he was well acquainted, They described 
how noble, frank, and affectionate, was his 
simplicity of manners towards the young 
King of France ;‘and what gratitude he mani- 
fested for French urbanity, which, whenever 
he showed himself, multiplied, as by enchant- 
ment, the portraits of himself and of Cathe- 
rine. They admired the experienced glance 
and skilful hand with which he selected the 





objects worthy of his attention, and the mas- 
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ters whom he engaged to instruct his people; 
and his preference of the useful arts and sci- 
ences, to examine which he repeatedly visited 
the artists and manufacturers whose merit he 
had discerned. “ His questions to learned men 
and to artists,” say they, “uniformly gave 
proof of his knowledge; and excited admira- 
tion of the sagacity of an enlarged mind, 
which was as prompt to comprehend informa- 
tion, as it was eager to learn.’* 

Accordingly, in his rapid journey through 
France, he was seen to stop, quit his carriage, 
and stray into the fields to converse with 
common husbandmen. Not content with mak- 
ing them explain the use of their agricultural 
implements, he himself took sketches of those 
implements. The dress of one of them-havy- 
ing attracted his notice, he stopped again, 
went to him, interrogated him, and then, 
turning to his followers, “ Look,” he said, “ at 
this good country parson; with the labour of 
his own hands he procures cider, wine, and 
money to boot. Remind me of this when we 
are in Russia again. I will endeavour to sti- 
mulate our priests by this example, and, by 
teaching them to till the soil, rescue them 
from their wretchedness and indolence.” He 
then entered this memorandum in his note- 
book, which was crowded with remarks full 
of good sense, knowledge, and ingenious 
ideas, on every thing which he deemed it ad- 
visable to attempt for the well-being of his 
empire. 

In the meanwhile, his son, the heir of his 
throne, had taken advantage of his absence to 
rebe] against civilization by flying from it, as 
the Strelitz had formerly done by attacking 
it; and the termination of this second journey 
of the Tzar was to be more deeply stained 
with blood than his first return had been. 
The priests were the primary cause of this 
revolt, the germ of which was eventu- 
ally extirpated only by an iron hand. Then, 
at length, was explained to the Russians, and 
to the astonishment of the French, the churl- 
ish and stern silence of the Tzar before the 
bed of the intolerant and superstitious widow 
of Louis XIV., and his fierce rapture at the 
tomb of Richelieu, when he exclaimed, “ Great 
man! I would have given you one-half of 
my states for teaching me to govern the 
other!” As if, by this singular exclamation, 
he had meant to invoke that genius of order 
obtained by means of despotism, to add _ his 
sanguinary and machiayelian inflexibility to 
that of the speaker, in aid of the terrible blow 
which the latter was meditating. 

But let us turn away our eyes from that 
fatal episode, and, in the immense and rugged 
career of the reformer, let us first follow 
to the conclusion the trace of his warlike 
footsteps. His struggle with Sweden had al- 
ready lasted eighteen years. For three years 
longer it was to stain the Baltic with blood. 


* See Fontenelle, Louville, Duclos, &c. 
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The negociations of Goertz had slackened 
hostilities without suspending them. On {he 
death of Charles XIL., in 1718, the dying fire 
of war again revived: it shot forth a last ang 
splendid blaze, by the light of which all the 
greatness of the T'zar’s genius again becaiye 
manifest. Charles XII. bemg killed Pete; 
remained the sole object of the restless jeq. 
lousy of the northern powers; with Sweden, 
which they looked upon as sufficiently weak. 
ened, they now combined, to weaken the 
Tzar in histurn. Thus, asit sometimes hap. 
‘ens in these important contests, at the close 
of this sanguinary contest, the victory would 
have remained in the hands of the lookers-on, 
But, in all his triumphs, he had kept hiseye 
fixed only upon their result; to preserve that, 
he did not fear to break with Austria, Poland, 
Denmark, and even with England, whose ep. 
vious policy began to dread him. The equal 
already of all his masters, he refused their 
treacherous mediation, and replied to their 
hostile measures by reprisals; and when the 
successor of Charles XII. whom they sup 
ported, still strove to wrest from him that 
port on the Baltic which was the sole reward 
of eighteen years’ efforts, he redoubled those 
efforts. It was in spite of their threats, in the 
face of their united squadrons, that, invariable 
in the pursuit of one object, which, in his eyes, 
neither successes nor reverses could aggran- 
dize or depreciate, he completed the conquest 
of Finland, invaded Bothnia, refused any sus 
pension of arms, and pushed his soldiers, whom 
he called his plenipotentiaries, as far as the 
gates of Stockhoim, which capital they shook, 
and where they at length extorted a peace 
more glorious than he had hoped to attain.* 
For this prince, who made war so well, 
who had given such strength to his nation, 
and who was indebted to that art and to his 
valour for so many provinces and so mucl 
glory, preferred peace to it. In his hand, that 
scourge of order, of civilization, and of the 
welfare of the people, became the most pow- 
erful means of organization, of instruction, 
and of national riches. As soon as, by the 
ssion of Petersburgh,} he conceived that 
e had secured all those benefits, he seize 
upon every occasion of laying down his arms; 
on the eve of his trial at Pultava, he, for the 
second time, offered peace to the enemy wii 
had threatened him in his capital, and whom 
he had now surrounded. e only required 
from him the session of that port on the Baltic 
which was already conquered and fortified. 
On the morrow after his victory, his steady 
eye pierced, undazzled, beyond the splendid 
glory which his arms had ‘acquired; he stil 
fixed it on the sole object of his first efforts 
the original motive of this important war: 
he wrote to Apraxin, “Thanks be to Got, 
the foundation-stone of Petersburgh 1s noW 
solidly laid. I believe that we shall continue 
masters of that place, and of the territory be 





longing to it:” and again he solicited peace 
* 1721. | Wa. 
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‘rom the rival whom he had just overthrown. 
Twelve years later, in 1721, after twenty- 
ne years of toils, of dangers, and of victo- 
ies, when at length it was concluded at Ny- 
tadt, and gave to him Livonia, Esthonia, I n- 
ria, a part of Carelia and of Finland, with 
‘everal islands, leaving him with a formidable 
ymy, and reputation, the name of father of 
is country, Which was bestowed on him by 
issenate, and the title of emperor, which 
Jurope confirmed, he exclaimed to Munnich, 
inthe transportsof his joy, “that if the Swedes 
had let him be the arbiter of peace, it would 
save been much less disadvantageous to them ;” 
und he again repeated, that “ his utmost hopes 
had only extended to the possession of a port 
in the Baltic.”* 

The vear after, however, he resumed his 
»ms, but it was for the last time. His mili- 
ary life was occupied by four wars; one 
yainst Sweden, two against Turkey, and the 
purth against Persia. Three were aggres- 
ive and fortunate ; one (that of the Pruth), was 
efensive and unfortunate. All had the same 
urpose—that of acquiring or preserving out- 
etson the three surrounding seas. By the 
rst contest with the Turks, he almost opened 

to himself the Black Sea, which a second war 
iade him lose; the third rendered him master 
if the Baltic: and the fourth gave to him the 
aspian, on Which the Russian commerce had 
been insulted. 

In that war against the revolted subjects of 
the Shah of Persia, or rather in that military 
narch of twelve months, undertaken toavenge, 
ecure, and extend the Russian commerce in 
Asia, Peter acquired three maritime provinces; 
ind he ably avoided a rupture with Turkey, 
hich was jealous of this aggrandizement: a 
premature conquest, but which it was necessa- 
ry to dispute with the Turks, and with refer- 
ence to which, when Prince Cantemir con- 
gratulated him on it, he gave this remarkable 
answer: “ You are mistaken as to the real 
interests of Russia; she has more than enough 
f land, it is only water that she wants,” 


ee 


*See Munnich, The Age of Peter the Great, Stehlin, 
he Traveller, &e. &c. 


| See the Traveller for Thirteen years. 


CHAPTER V. 


Peter I. extends and protects, on all sides, 
the Russian commerce. He renders his 
people a maritime people. *Petersburgh. 
Just objections of the Russians to the spot 
chosen for the founding of that capital. 
Motives of Peter the Great, and why he 
persisted in this choice, in spite of men 
and nature. Vast ideas which the Tzar 
connected with this expensive establish- 
ment. Vain attempts to find a betler port. 
Behring. Indefatigable exertions of the 


Peter the Great. 
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Tzar, and expenses of all kinds, to render 
Petersburgh the commercial and military 
capital of a@ great empire. Miraculous 
transformation of this pestilential marsh. 
Obstacles which Peter met with in the 
pertinacious and mechanical obstinacy of 
his subjects. The Russians are compelled 
to obey a prince who makes himself fit for 
every thing, and who is every where pres- 
sent, “ 


Tus, greater than his empire he filled it, ex- 
tended it in all quarters, and opened to the 
industry of his subjects an immensity of sea 
and land. For it was he who, at an early pe- 
riod of ltis reign, commenced the commerce of 
his subjects withChina; subsequently, though it 
seemed as if the principal object of his efforts 
must necessarily have turned all his attention 
towards Europe, he did not neglect this directly 
opposite point of view. His negotiations renew- 
ed the connection which was perpetually brok- 
en by barbarism and dishonesty; his justice pro- 
tected his subjects against hisown officers: and 
several nobles were beheaded for having 
levied contributions on the caravans. From 
the midst of the Baltic, where he was treating 
and combating with Europe, he carried on 
other negotiations, by which he constantly 
sought to shorten the distance traversed by his 
subjects who traded with China, and, endea- 
voured, by the route of the Caspian and Great 
and Little Bucharia, to render accessable to 
them the commerce of India. 

But it was on Petersburgh that his mighti- 
est efforts were concentered. It was not 
enough for him to have opened this new road 
to activity and industry ; it was necessary for 
him to push into it his astonished subjects, in 
spite of their contrary habits and manners. 
For this reason it was, that he covered his 
seas, his lakes, and even his rivers, with ves- 
sels of every kind, which he demanded from 
all classes of the rich. He was resolved that 
his subjects should thus be made pilots and 
sailors. It was also with this purpose, of ren- 
dering maritime the inland people whom he 
had transferred to Petersburgh, that he did 
not throw a bridge over the Neva. He deter- 
mined that the new inhabitants of its banks 
should cross that dangerous river only in sail- 
ing-boats, the art of guiding which would, he 
knew, soon be acquired by them, when their 
lives were at stake. 

Nor did he listen to the complaints of all 
his other provinces, with respect to the remote- 
ness of the situation which he had chosen for 
his capital: a ruinous distance, which could 
not fail to occasion an excessive tardiness in 
all administrative and judicial communica- 
tions. . 

It was equally in vain that his boyards urg- 
ed their objections to the barren and swampy 
soil, to the inclement climate, in which win- 
ter reigned for eight months of the year, 
where rye was an article of garden culture, 
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and a bee-hive a curiosity; to the Neva, 
which was a mass of ice for four whole months, 
and of such unequal depth, that ships of war 
launched at Petersburgh could not descend it 
withsut the aid of machines to float them over 
the shoals, nor mercbant-vessels ascend with- 
out being towed : and, lastly, to the port, capa- 
ble, indeed, of containing three hundred sail, 
but from which the egress, impeded by sands 
and rocks, is so beset by dangers, that there is 
no possibility of accomplishing it except with 
certain favorable winds. 

Peter set at nought al] these serious incon- 
veniences, nor did he take more heed of the 
freshness of the water, which spread rapid de- 
cay in his ships, nor of that solitary tree on 


which experience had marked the height of 


the last inundation, and which he ordered to 
be cut down. Prophesying the future from 
the past, that irksome witness showed clearly 
to every age, that a storm of some hours dura- 
tion from the west, by driving back the waters 
of the Neva, would be sufficient to swallow 
up the new city, which was built upon piles in 
a bottomless marsh. 

Since, however, he was thus obstinately de- 
termined to choose for its capital a spot so remo- 
ved from the rest of his dominions, why did he 
not preter the eminences which were in its 
immediate neighbourhood! ‘The palaces, and 
most of the public establishments, might have 
been built there, out of the reach of danger; 
and, ifthe passion of the Tzar for imitating 
Holland, his first instructor, was so strong that, 
at all risks, he must have something like that 
country, it was in his power to extend 
this upper city to the river, by adding 
a lower city, in which he might have 
given a copy of Amsterdam and its com- 
mercial streets, consisting of canals between a 
double quay. 

But, when placed in competition with the 
grand conception of the Tzar, which included 
the world in its scope, every thing must give 
way. These obstacles appeared to him to be 
nothing more than minor impediments. The 
three most important quarters of the globe, 
Europe, Asia, and America, converge towards 
the North Pole, or seem to have their roots in 
it. Russia, situated at the point where the 
meridians unite, participates of al] three, or, 
at least, touches on them, and seems to be their 
origin. This gigantic whole Peter had atten- 
tively considered; and he formed the vast 
plan of taking advantage of its geographical] 
position, and deriving from it all possible bene- 
fit. The Russian empire, which, till then, 
had in a manner been banished to the extrem- 
ity of Europe, and of which Europe had but 
little knowledge, he was desirous to render 
the state, of all others, most closely and di- 
rectly connected with the three richest or most 
civilized quarters of the world. 

Let it not be said, that to men of genius, as 
to the rich, we delight in lending. Did he 
not, from the beginning to the end of his reign 
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endeavour, by negotiations and conquests, 4, 
draw Russia closer to Persia, and even to [, 
dia and to China? Did he not twice cause ,, 
be explored the point where Northern Agi, 
approaches to America! It was according 
instructions drawn up with his own hand }y 
this great man, that Behring attempted the f,. 
mous passage to which he gave his name. 
his conquests by land, by sea, and over Jan 
the Tzar thus wished to give to his states thy 
enjoyment of three worlds. It was by meays 
of the rivers, lakes, and seas, which intersect. 
ed or crowded his empire, and of canals ay 
caravans, that he endeavoured to establis) 
these extensive lines of communication. |; 
was amidst the marshes of the Neva, at th 
extremity of the Gulf of Finland, that his e. 
gle eye discovered the connecting point of 
this vast whole, the link by which every par 
of it was united. This port, on the Bultic, js 
the nearest to the Volga, that'main artery of 
the Russian colossus. Here the waters ¢/ 
Europe might be joined to those of Asia, ané, 
perhay without difficulty, to those of the 
White aud Frozen sea, and even those of A. 
merica. 

The choice made by the Tzar is thus prov. 
ed to have been the result of reflection. | 
did not spring from the transport inspired by 
the first possession of that which he had » 
much desired, nor from the eagerness ani 
precipitancy which a young conquerer felt to 
enjoy his conquest. Other ports have been 
tried. Revel is one of them, but it is not su‘ 
ficiently safe; at Rogerwick, Nature has been 
contended against by immense works, but in 
vain, for she has been victorious. This was the 
reason why so many efforts, so many sacrifices, 
were lavished onPetersburgh,and why he mate 
every thing subservient to that creation. Thi! 
er riches, commerce, nobles, the people, the 
centre of government, in a word, every thing, 
was attracted, summoned, hurried away, al 
fixed. Far from growing weaker, his deter 
mination continued to acquire strength. fle 
took especial care not to let ‘one of his gre! 
establishments be at a distance from those f 
tid swamps. Palaces were necessary there t 
establish and preserve cottages; and senator 
nobles of his court, and he himself, to fix t 
ders and sailors to the spot. All the sedut- 
tions, all the attractions of power, were 
quired there, to change an inland into a mar- 
time people; to retain in a repulsive situatil 
men of repugnant manners, contrary habits 
and hostile prejudices; and to make them per 
sist in a long, obscure, and deadly strugg’ 
with elements which were less rebellious the! 
themselves. 

Accordingly, it was on this nearest point! 
the civilization, and consequently to the col 
merce of Europe, that he established his abot 
not by a palace, as Mentzikof had done, bat 
by the institutions and foundations of publi 
utility which belong to a great capital. ™ 
infectious and desert marshes had already ¢* 


com 
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Peter the Great. 


} appeared under quays, under an Admiralty, 
" under colleges, military schools, and halls of| country under its first dynasty. 
justice, in which sat courts of appeal ; under 


commercial tribunals composed of foreigners 


and natives; and, lastly, under the manufiac- 


tories of arms, of Jinen, of woclten, of tapestry, 
and even of gold and silver thread, silk, glass, 
and velvet. ie 

To secure these buildings, and even the 


shumblest wooden cottages, from the ravages 


of fire, he himself set the example of devot- 
edness; he took the situation of a police offi- 
cer of the second class. In this occupation, 
which gave him the superintendence of the 
others, he has been seen to run over the burn- 
ing beams. To preserve his new city, he 
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which, for the second time, illumined that 


Lastly, it was the definitive conquest of this 
same river, in 1703, from the same power, and 
i the transformation of its marshes, which had 
been the cradle of the empire, into a war-like 
and commercial capital, that secured to Rus- 
sia its civilization, and to Peter the Great his 
renown, 

In every thing, however, he had met with 
obstacles, but he had surmounted them all, 
Did he wish to attract to the Baltic the com- 
merece of the centre of Russia, which was 
thrown away upon Archangel! A deaf ear 
was turned to his advice. Yet at Peters- 
burgh the Russian merchants enjoyed several 


daily manifested a boldness, a forgetfulness of] privileges, and a iilder climate allowed of 


self, equal to the ardour and temerity with 
which, eighteen years before, he had wrested 
from the Swedes this pestilential and unin- 
habited spot. A memorable example of that 
perseverance which is the distinguishing 
quality of all great men, and which, wherev- 
er it is found, awes and inspires respect, even 
when its object is reprehensible; but which 
here was the more worthy of remark, because 


two freights in a year, while at Archangel the 
ice would admit of only one; to which must 
be added, the advantage of a calmer sea, a bet- 
ter port, lower duties, a much shorter dis- 
tance, and a much larger concourse of pur- 
chasers ; but nothing could move his obstinate 
subjects, and, perhaps, to the present hour, 
they would have been plodding on the White 
Sea, had not Peter, in 1722, prohibited the 


it was consecrated to the accomplishment of| use of that port to the merchants of the other 


the noblest and most patriotic of all the inspi- 
rations of genius. 

It is in such great foundations as these that 
we recognize its impress. Alexander left his 
in Alexandria; Peter, in Petersburgh. This 
unnoted spot of earth, transformed by the will 
ofa great man, was destined to become, a 
hundred years after hisdeath, the centre and 
emporium of a commerce which ranks among 
the most extensive in the world; its three 
hundred thousand inhabitants exporting or im- 
porting native or foreign productions to the 
value of between forty and fifty millions ster- 
ling; there the fate of Europe was to be de- 
cided, and the whole moral and political as- 
pect of the northern region was to undergo a 
change ! * 

We must here observe, that the influence 


| of the Neva, on the destiny of Russia, was 


always remarkable. In 862, the possession 
of it gave Novgorod to Rurik, and from this 
the Russian empire had its rise. 
_ About 1240, the recovering of this river 
trom the Swedes by Alexander Nevsky, con- 
ferred on that prince his glorious surname ; 
Novgorod attached itself to that victor, who 
had restored the Baltic to it; and the empire 
which was broken by discord and trampelled 
on by the Tartars, was recommenced by him. 
In 1323, a new conquest of the Neva by the 
Swedes, and the foundation of Schlusselburg 
by Yury, attached Novgorod to that first Grand 


Prince of Moscow; and from this union of 


Novgorod with Moscow we must date the or- 
gin of the concentration of power in that 


| branch of the Ruriks, and of the liberation of 


ussia, as well as the brilliant rays of glory, 


—_—_—. 


* See Malte-Brun. 


provinces of his Empire. He treated them 
tyrannically for their own benefit ;—like igno- 
rant and stubborn children, to whom we do 
good in spite of themselves, and whom, till 
they reach the age of reason, we are obliged 
to treat with severity. 

Henceforth how was it possible for revolt 
or disobedience, or even for ignorance and in- 
dolence, to escape him? Not satisfied with 
having himself acquired knowledge on all 
subjects, he with his own hand drew into 
these new paths his people, whom he compel- 
led to second him, ‘They could no longer say, 
“God is on high, and the Tzar is afar off ;” 
more rapid in his movements than all the 
great men who have been so famous for their 
celerity, it seemed to the Russians that their 
Tzar was every where at the same time. 

At the moment when they supposed that 
his labours tied down to Moscow this legisla- 
tor, this reformer of manners, the founder of 
workhouses for medicants, of establishments 
for public instruction, of schools of artillery, 
engineering, and mathematics, and of manu- 
factories of all kinds, from a pin to a cannon ; 
at that moment they beheld him suddenly ap- 
pear at a distance of a hundred and eighty 
leagues, to trace out and to open, with his 
own hands, those canals by which seas, na- 
tions, and Hemispheres, now unknown to 
each other, were one day to be drawn closer, 
or united. 

It was he who, from north to south, and on 
all the points of his vast dominions, put into 
their hands the compass, the pen, the musket, 
and even the axe and the mattock. Almost 
at the same instant they saw him visit the sea 
of Archangel, conquer that of Asoph, cover 
Lake Ladoga all at once with a hundred ves- 
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sels; surprise with his infantry, and carry 
sword in hand the Swedish fleet; wrest from 
it the Gulf of Finland; found there, in con- 
tempt of the elements, a military and com- 
mercial capital; eflace cataracts, clear the 
sand-banks from the rivers which flow into 
the Black Sea and the Caspian; and, lastly, 
design, build, and launch vessels of eighty 
gun on the seas of Xerxes and of Odin! 

The universal impulse which he gave to his 
subjects, he every where kept up by his un- 
expected appearance. In all places, and at all 
times, each one looked for his arrival. They 
were sure that nothing would escape his ex- 
perienced eye, and that he would be certain 
to appreciate every thing, and to make him- 
self obeyed; as he well knew how to execute 
whatever he commanded. 

In fine, as we are told by Perry, the Eng- 
lish engineer, who was in his service, and 
who was, besides, so phlegmatic, downright, 
and discontented; this Prince delighted in 
being, perpetually and alternately, a civil 
and marine engineer, smith, founder, gun- 
smith, fire-worker, artilleryman, carpenter, 
pilot, teacher of all kinds of military exercis- 
es, and astronomer; putting to every thi 
a practised, powerful, and indefatigable hand, 
by which all was brought into form, the offi- 
cer, the soldier, the weapon which he bore, 
the sailor, the ship itself, victory, too, the re- 
sult of so many efforts, and even the fireworks 
and triumphal arches by which victory was 
rewarded, 


CHAPTER VL. 


Immense results of such numerous efforts. 
The treasury of Peter the Great seems to 
have been inexhaustible. Explanation of 
this fact, as far as it depends on the ability 
of his administration ; and, particularl 
on the compulsory labour, and taxes of all 
kinds, which his inexorable despotism im- 
posed upon his people. Despair of his 
subjects. Exactions which he repressed. 
He himself monopolizes and engrosses, for 
his own profit, every branch of commerce. 
The miracle of so many creations explain- 
ed by his despotism. 


Tue original nucleus of such immense exter- 
nal and internal power was, however, nothing 
more than fifty young companions in debauch- 
ery, Whom he transformed into soldiers, and 
the remains of a sailing-boat, which had been 
left forgotten in a magazine. In twenty-five 
years, this seed, nursed by a skilful and vigor- 
ous hand, had, on the one part, produced two 
hundred thousand men divided into fifty-five 
regiments, and cantoned, with three hundred 
field-pieces, in permanent quarters; a body of 
engineers, and, particularly, of formidable 
artillery-men ; and fourteen thousand pieces 
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of cannon, deposited in a great central esta}, 
lishment, in the fortresses, and in three mij. 
tary magazines on the frontiers of the thro 
chief national enemies, the 'Turks, the Poles 
and the Swedes. On the other hand, fio, 
the remnant of the sailing-boat had arise, 
thirty ships of the line, a proportionable ny). 
ber of frigates and smaller vessels of war, ty) 
hundred galleys with sails and oars, and, 
multitude of experienced mariners. 

But with what treasures did Peter under. 
take the moral and physical transformation of 
such an extensive empire! We behold an ey. 
tire land metamorphosed : cities containing 
hundred thousand souls, ports, canals, and es. 
tablishments of all kinds, created; thousands: 
of skilful Europeans attracted, maintained, an 
rewarded; several fleets built, and others 
purchased; a permanent army of a hundred 
and twenty thousand men trained, equipped, 
provided with every species of arms and an. 
munition, and several times renewed ; subsidies 
of men and money given to Poland, and 
lastly, four wars undertaken. One of thos 
wars spread over half of Europe; it fired the 
north and the south, the land and the sea; and 
when it had lasted twenty-one years, the 
treasury from which it was fed still remained 
full. And Peter, whose revenues, on his 
accession to the throne did not exceed a few 
hundred thousand pounds, declared to Mun. 
nich, “That he could have carried on the war 
for twenty-one years longer without contract- 
ing any debt.” 

Will order and economy be sufficient to ae- 
count for these phenomena! We must, doubt- 
less, admire them in this great man, who re- 
fused himself every superfluity, at the same 
time that he mabel: nothing for the glory, the 
utility, and the ornament of his empire. Let 
us do justice to his efforts when, after having 
wrested the indirect taxes from the boyards, 
who were at once, civil, military, and financial 
managers, and from those to whom the boy- 
ards sold in portions the collecting of thew, 
he, in imitation of Holland, entrusted the fir- 
ances to committees, composed of select mer 
chants. 

We may also feel less surprise at the i- 
crease of his revenue, after we have seen lit 
subjecting to taxation the clergy as well 3s 
the laity; suppressing a number of monaste! 
ies, by forbidding monastic vows to be taken 
before the age of fifty; and uniting ther 
estates to the domains of the crown, whic) 
were swelled by confiscations, by the revertuig 
back of his brother Ivan’s appanage, and by 
his conquests from the Swedes. 

We must remark, at the same time, that he 
had opened his states to foreign commerce, 
and to the treasures of Europe, which wer 
carried thither to be exchanged for the mall 
raw materials which had hitherto remaine 
valueless ; we must consider the augmentatio! 
of revenue which necessarily ensued, and the 
possibility of requiring to be paid in money * 
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multitude of taxes which had previously been 

id in kind. 

It was thus that, in place of quotas of pro- 
visions, which were brought from remote dis- 
tances, and were highly oppressive to the 

le, he substituted a tax; the sum raised 

was applied to the payment of contractors. It 
is true that the nobles contrived to screen 
themselves behind these agents, in order to 
fatten upon the blood of the people ; but Peter 
atlength perceived them; the evil betrayed 
| itself by its own enormity; it grew so that it 
caught the eye of the T'zar. Then it was 
| that he created commissions of inquiry, passed 
whole days in them, and, during several years, 
keeping these great peculators always in sight, 
made them disgorge by fines and confiscations, 
and punished them by the knout, the halter, 
and the axe. 

To this superintendence by the head of the 
state, which, subsequently to 1715, the con- 
traction of the war within a narrower circle 
allowed him to exert, let us add the increase 
of salary to the collectors, which deprived 
them of all pretext for misconduct. Nor must 
it be forgotten that most of the stipends were 
paid in kind; and that, for several years, the 
war, being carried on out of the empire, sup- 
plied its own wants. It must be observed, 
too, that the cities and provinces in which the 
troops were afterwards quartered, furnished 
their pay on the spot, by which the charge of 

; discount was saved; and that the measures 
which they adopted for their subsistence ap- 
pear to have been municipal, and consequent- 
ly as little oppressive as possible. Finally, 
we must remark, in 1721, the substitution, in 
place of the Tartar house-tax, of a poll-tax, 
which was a real impost on land, assessed ac- 
cording to an enumeration repeated every 
twenty years, and the payment of which the 
agriculturists regulated among themselves, 
in proportion to the value of their produce. 

At the same time, the reformer refused to 
foreigners the privilege of trading with each 
other in Russia; he even gave to his subjects 
exclusively the right of conveying to the fron- 
tiers of the empire, the merchandize which 
foreigners had bought from them in the interi- 
or. Thus he ensured to his own people the 
profit of carriage. In 1716, he chose rather 
togive up an advantageous alliance with the 
English, than to relinquish this right in their 
favour.* 

This superintendence, however, these nu- 
merous efforts and cares, this order and econo- 
my, these improvements, and this triple tax of 
men, of things, and of money, will not yet ac- 
count for the possibility of so many gigantic 
undertakings, and such immense results, with 
a fixed revenue in specie, which, in 1715, was 
estimated, by an attentive observer, at only 
some millions of roubles. But in the fiscal 
expedients of a despotic empire, it is to fluc- 
| tuating revenue, to illegal resources, to arbi- 
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trary measures, that we must direct our atten- 
tion; astonishment then ceases, and then be- 
gins pity for one party, indignation against 
another, and surprise excited by the ignorance, 
with respect to comercial affairs, which is 
displayed by the high and mighty geniuses of 
despotism, in comparison with the unerring 
instinct which is manifested by the humblest 
community of men who are free. 

Then, we indeed shudder with dismay at 
sight of the tremendous persistance of these 
great men, amidst so much toil, and woe, and 
blood; as though they had made of their 
scheme of glory or of civilization one of those 
barbarous deities who must be served at any 
cost, and who can be rendered propitious only 
by human sacrifices! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Iris the genius of Russian despotism, there- 
fore, that we must question, as to the. means 
by which it produced such gigantic results ; 
but, however far it may be disposed to push 
its frightful candour, will it point out to us its 
army recruited by men whom the villages 
sent tied together in pairs, and at their own 
expense? Soldiers ata penny a day, payable 
every four months,* and often marching with- 
out pay; slaves whom it was thought quite 
enough to feed, and who were contented with 
some hands-ful of rye, or of oats made into 
gruel, or into ill-baked bread ;+ unfortunate 
wretches, who, in spite of the blunders of their 
generals, were compelled to be victorious, un- 
der pain of being decimated ! t 

Or will this despotism confess that, while 
it gave nothing to these serfs, who were enlist- 
ed for life, it required every thing from them; 
that, after twenty-one years of war, it compel- 
led them to dig canals, like miserable bond- 
slaves! “For they ought to serve their coun- 
try,” said Peter, “either by defending or en- 
riching it; that is what they are made for.” 

Will this autocrat pride himself on the 
perennial fulness of an exchequer, which vio- 
lated its engagements in such a manner, that 
most. of the foreigners who were in his service 
were anxious to quit it? 

What answer will he make to that hollow 
and lengthened groan, which, even yet, seems 
to rise from everv house in Taganrock, and 
in Petersburgh, and from his forts, built by the 
most deadly kind of statute-labour, and peopled 
by requisitions! To construct these, one half 
of the inhabitants of the villages were sent, 
and were relieved by the other half every 
six months; and the weakest and most in- 
dustrious of them never more saw their 
homes ! 





* See Manstein. 
¢ See Perry. 





¢ See Kamensky, Life of Menizikof. 
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These unfortunate beings, whatever might 
be their calling, from the common delver to 
the watchmaker and jeweller, were torn with- 
out mercy from their families, their ploughs, 
their workshops, and their counting-houses. 
They travelled to their protracted torture at 
their own expense ; they worked without any 

Some were compelled to fill upswamps, 
and build houses on them; others, to remove 
thither suddenly, and establish their trade 
there; and the whole of these hapless men, 
one part of whom were bent to the earth with 
toil, and the other part ina manner lost in a 
new world, were so badly fed and sheltered, 
or breathed such a pestilential air, that the 
Russians of that period assert no less than a 
hundred thousand of them to have been en- 
gulphed in these abysses. 

Listen to the complaints of the nobles and 
the richest merchants: after the gift of a 
hundred vessels had been required from them, 
they were forced to unite in this slough tc 
build stone houses, and were also constrained 
to live there at a much greater expense than 
they would have incurred in their own homes. 
And when even the clergy, in its turn, re- 
monstrated against the excessive taxes laid 
upon the priests, who were able to indemnify 
themselves out of their flocks, who can be 
astonished at the possibility of so many crea- 
tions, and at the plenitude of a treasury which 
opened so widely to receive, and so scantily 
to disburse? 

Personal services, taxes in kind, taxes in 
money, these were the three main sources of the 
power of the Tzar. We have justseen what es- 
timate we ought to form as to the manner in 
which the first of these was employed. As 
to the taxes in kind and in money, how could 
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earnings that they might hide them from th 
nobles, and the nobles entrusted their riches 
to foreign banks, that they might hide they 
from the Tzar. 

To this we have yet to add the secondary 
oppressions. Collectors, whose annual jay 
was, for a long time, only six roubles; ay 
who, nevertheless, accumulated fortunes jy 
four years, for they converted to their oy, 
use two-thirds of the sums which they extor. 
ed; executing by torture whoever was unable 
to pay, they made the most horrible misuy 
of the unlimited powers which, according 
the practice of absolute governments, were 
necessarily entrusted to them; despotisy 
being unable to act otherwise than by deleg:. 
tion. 

These men had the right of levying taxes 
on all the markets of the country, of laying 
whatever duties they pleased upon com. 
modities, and of breaking into houses, for the 
purpose of preventing or discovering infra. 
tions of their orders: so that the unfortunate 
people, finding that they had nought whieh 
they could call their own, and that every 
thing, even to their industry, belonged t 
the Tzar, ceased to exert themselves fi 
more than mere subsistence, and lost that spiri 
which only a man’s personal interest can in. 
spire. 

Accordingly, the forests were peopled with 
men driven to desperation, and those whi a 
first remained in the villages, finding that 
they were obliged to pay the taxes of the fi- 
gitives as well as their own, speedily joined 
their companions. 

Whatcan bear witness more strongly to the 
disordered state of those times than the facts 
themselves! They show us grandees, who 


the insulated cries of such a multitude of] were possessed of the highest credit, repeat: 


tax-payers, who were scattered over so wide 
a space, have reached the present age, if the 
excess of a simultaneous and universal evil 
had not blended them into one vast clamour, 
stronger even than time and space? It is from 
this we learn the names of the throng of taxes 
which were laid upon every thing, and at 
every opportunity, for the war, for the admi- 
ralty, for the recruiting-service, for the hors- 
es used in the public works, for the brick and 
lime-kilns required in the building of Peters- 
burgh, for the post-office, for the government 
offices, for the extraordinary expenses, for the 


edly convicted of embezzling the public 
money ; others, hanged or beheaded; anit 
vice-chancellor himself daring, without any 
authority, to give places and pensions, and, 1! 
so poor a country, contriving to purloin near! 
a hundred and fifty thousand pounds. It was 
not, therefore, the T’zar alone whom the pee 
ple accused of their sufferings. 

But such is the tenure of despotism, tha, 
in depriving the people of their will, it take: 
upon itself the whole responsibility. 4!) 
however, agree that, about 1715, they beliel 
their Tzar astounded at the aspect of suti 


contributions in kind, for the requisitions of|numerous evils; they acknowledge the effort 


men and their pay and subsistence, and for 
the salaries of those who were in place; to 
which must be added innumerable other du- 
ties on mills, ponds, baths, bee-hives, meadows, 

ardens, and in the towns, on every square 
athom ef land which bore the name of black 
or non-free ; and all this was aggravated by 
other exorbitant and grinding burthens, and 
by the fleecing of the artisans, in proportion 
to their industry and their presumed wealth; 
the result of which was that they concealed 


which he had made, and that all of them hd 
not been fruitless. 

But, at the same time, to account for the 
inexhaustible abundance of the autocrils 
treasury, they represent him to us as mont 
polizing every thing for his own benefit, £1 
ing to the current coin of his empire tit 
value which suited his purpose, and receivilt 
it from foreigners at no more than its itr 
sic worth. " 

They accuse him of havin engrossed tt 





both; the most laborious of them buried their 
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foreign productions, either by suddenly taxing 
- various kinds of merchandize, or by assuming 
' the right of being the exclusive purchaser, at 
' his own price, to sell again at an exorbitant 
| price when he had become the sole posses- 


» sor. 

1 % They say also that, forestalling every thing, 
> their t : ; 
‘trading from European Russia to China and 
| Siberia, as well as the sole mint-master, the 
' ole trader in tobacco, soap, talc, pitch, and 
tar; that having also declared himself the 
| only public-house keeper in an empire where 
' drunkenness held sovereign sway, this mo- 
nopoly annually brought back into his cof- 
‘fers all the pay that had been disbursed from 
} them. 


gar made himself the sole merchant 


When, in 1716, he wished to defray the 


| expenses of his second journey to Holland, 


and at the same time avoid being a loser by 
the rate of exchange, what was the plan which 


'he adopted? He laid his hands on all the 


leather intended for exportation, which he 
paid for at a maximum fixed by himself, and 
then exported it on his own account, the pro- 


‘ceeds being made payable in Holland, where 


it was purchased by foreigners. 
It is thus, that many of his contemporaries 


' explain the riches of a prince who was the 


principal manufacturer and merchant of a 
great empire, the creator, the superintendant 
ofitsarts. In his eyes, his subjects were no- 
thing more than workmen, whose labours he 
prompted, estimated, and rewarded, according 
to his own good pleasure; he reserved to 
himself the sale of the produce of their in- 
dustry, and the immense profits which he 
thus gained, he employed in doubling that 
produce. 

What a singular founder of commerce in 
his empire was a monarch who drew it all 
within his own sphere, and absorbed it in 
himself! We may, however, be allowed to 
believe, that he sometimes became a mer- 
chant and manufacturer, as he became a sol- 
dieranda sailor, for the sake of example, 
and that the obstinately ignorant repugnance 
of his subjects to many branches of industry 
and commerce, long compelled him to retain 
the monopoly of them, in contradiction to his 
oWn wishes. 

In conclusion, it is curious toremark, when, 
for the purpose of enlightening every thing, 
he wished to make use of despotism which 
extinguishes every thing, how that weapon of 
darkness and of death, glancing back against 
himself, wounded the hand which was most 
accustomed to wield it! Solovieff is an exam- 


| ple ofthis. Assisted by the privileges which 


Peter had granted to him, that merchant had 
at length succeeded in establishing at Am- 
sterdam the first commercial Russian factory 


© that had ever been worthy of notice; but in 
; 1717, when the Tzar visited that city for the 
_ Second time, his greedy courtiers irritated 


him against that merchant, who was their 


) 
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fellow countryman. Solovieff had not chosen 
to ransom himself from the envy which his 
riches inspired. They, therefore, slandered 
him to their sovereign, and the autocrat, by 
confiscating this source of riches, destroyed 
his work with his own hand. 

Here, then, as far as regards his external 
resources, is solved the miracle of such sudden 
and wonderful creations of all kinds! Can 
our age feel surprise at whatever may be ef- 
fected, in the lapse of five and twenty years, 
by confiscations, arbitrary taxes, monopolies, 
requisitions, compulsory labour, and a mind 
that shrinks not from the use of the most des- 
perate means. And when to all these power- 
ful movers we add the docile disposition aris- 
ing from long slavery, what ground can there 
remain for astonishment? Do not the onions 
and the servitude of Egypt sufficiently explain 
the enormous magnitude of its pyramids? 
Those, however, are barren creations; Vfhile 
here, we contemplate those living and fertile 
creations, the works of genius, which, when 
they are once produced, continue to grow of 
themselves, and, as it were, by their own in- 
herent powers. 


BOOK V. 


CHAPTER 1. 


The commercial and financial errors of Pe- 
ter the Great are those of his age. Sin- 
gular sensibility displayed by this prince 
towards one of his mistresses, whom. he 
went to console on the scaffold where she 
was to suffer. Particulars respecting his 
coarseness and his acts of violence. Man- 
ners which explain them. Reasons which 
he himself assigns for them. 


Suc was Peter! great by the purpose which 
he had in view, by his perseverance, and by 
his means! Not that the latter were uniformly 
well chosen, or that he was always capable of 
using them in the most prudent manner, and 
of controlling himself, as he controlled others: 
no, this was undoubtedly not the case. 

But who can wonder that, following the 
example of many of his masters in civilization, 
he did not reform a multitude of excessive 
monopolies, that he even secured them to him- 
self; or that the very commerce which he 
had created, he should have so essentially in- 
jured, by perpetuating an Asiatic custom, 
which gives to the government the right of 
buying and selling before its subjects? 

hese errors are the errors of his age ; his 
grossness and drunkenness were also the vi- 
ces of the times. For here we do not mean 
to reproach him with that savage pity which 
led him to be present at the execution of his 
mistress, who had been guilty of infanticide, 





to kiss her forehead on the scafiold, and mere- 
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ly to turn aside his head when the fatal blow 
was given. 

Nor will be imputed to him as a crime the 
coarseness of those entertainments which were 
meant to serve a political purpose; where 
sometimes he ridiculed the ancient manners 
by burlesques on them, sometimes his priests 
whose influence he dreaded, and at other 
times the Pope, of whom he did not wish to 
be considered as a partisan. 

Neither will history pause to criticise, as 
was done by the German resident at his court, 
the barbarism of that nuptial feast, during 
which each day was marked by the most fan- 
tastical whimsies, and by paroxysms of disgust- 
ing drunkenness. 

It will also pass lighily over the burial of 
his dwarf, and the marriage of his buffoon, two 
grotesque and clownish farces, in which his 
own person, and the most venerable ceremo- 
nies of religion, were lavishly introduced. 

It will not even dwell on his fits of brutal 
violence; though we know that in his orgies, 
which, however were less frequent than is 
supposed, he was on the point of killing those 
in whom he placed most confidence, and even 
the man whom he had desired to check him 
in his rage; that, on the latter occasion, he 
condemned himself, and exclaimed that “he 
wished to reform others, yet was unable to re- 
form himself;” and that, in another instance, 
when one of them was about to be thrown in- 
to the water, he could stop the Tzar’s uplift- 
ed hand only by saying to him “ thy history 
will record this:” can such bursts of passion, 
arising from drunkenness, and under the cir- 
cumstances of the age, excite our wonder? 

It is added, indeed, that one morning, 
having come sooner than the senators, to 
the hall where they held their deliberations, 
he belaboured them all soundly asthey entered, 
with the exception of the oldest among them. 
It is said, too, that having, on some occasions, 
applied these brutal corrections by mistake, 
he thought it quite natural to tell the minis- 
ters whom he had beaten without a reason, as 
he told his black slave ona siinilar occasion, 
that he would make an allowance for this error 
the next time that they deserved punishment; 
and that, in fact, he kept his word in all these 
instances, 

All this is but too well proved: but that it 
should be also true that he daily, and in pub- 
lic, cuffed or caned his principal officers, for 
slight faults, as well as for serious ones, al- 
most without discontinuing his conversations 
with those great personages, and without con- 
ceiving that he had degraded them in their 
own eyes or in those of others! Yet such acts 
of boorish violence as these are susceptible of 
explanation; they admit even of excuse in a 
country, which, for several centuries, had 
known no submission but that of slavery. 

There chastisement, inflicted by the hand 
of the prince, seemed almost a distinction ; as 
it implied a sort of intimacy, a vassalship im- 
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mediately dependent on him ; it was, as th 
phrase still in use expresses it, looked upoy 
as a fatherly correction. So much did eyery 
one, when in the presence of the Tzar, ¢op. 
sider himself as being in a state of minority, 
of childhood even: and so absolutely wa 
there between him and his subjects, not mere. 
ly the distance between master and slave, by; 
also that which exists between a man why 
has attained the age of reason, and the beings 
who have not yet acquired the exercise of 
that faculty. 

In his presence all were divested of free. 
will; he was their living and and irrevocable 
destiny. 

The Russians, nevertheless, and especially 
since the usurpation of Godunof, were not up. 
aware of the possibility of conspiracy ; but as 
long as they id ae, it was thus they obey. 
ed; there was no other mode known here of 
commanding and yielding obedience. 

Even those ambassadors, who, by residing 
for many years in civilized countries, had be. 
come polished, when they entered again into 
this murky atmosphere of slavery, immoral. 
ty, and barbarism, were obliged to change 
their eyes and their hearts, in order to accom. 
modate themselves to their situation. They 
soon forgot there the whole of what they had 
learned. 

Is it, then, wonderful, that the power of 
such brutal and deeply-rooted manners shouli 
have had an influence on the reformer himself 
especially when we consider that, to instruct 
the people and make himself understood, it 
was necessary he should be perpetually i 
contact with them, and speak their own coarse 
language; and that, to drag them from the 
darkness in which they were involved, fear 
being their only tangible point, he was con- 
pelled to seize them by the single hold which 
it was possible for him to take? 

But let us listen to his own language, whe, 
on various occasions, he exclaimed to those « 
bout him, “ You may make war on wild beasts, 
it is a pleasure which is not unbecoming 10 
you; but as for me, | cannot amuse myself it 
such a manner, while I have so many to coll- 
bat in my obstinate and untractable subjects 
They are animals whom I have dressed like 
men; I often despair of overcoming their per 
tinacity, and eradicating their wickednes 
from their hearts. Let me, therefore be 10 
longer painted as a cruel tyrant by those who 
are unacquainted with the circumstances 
which have imperiously directed my conduct; 
what numbers of persons have thwarted my 
designs, rendered abortive my most beneficit! 
plans for the country, and compelled me 
use the utmost rigour! I sought for their & 
sistance, and appealed to their patriotism :— 
those who have comprehended and _ seconde 
me, and have been the most useful to my pee 
ple I have loaded with rewards; they have 
been my only favourites !” 
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CHAPTER IL. 


: The historian ought not to be insenstble.— 


T'o do justice to truth, he ought not to be 
cold ; nothing being more animated, more 
vividly coloured, and less cold, than truth. 
Two voices conlemporaneous with Peter 
the Great; the one, that of admiration, 
the other, that of hatred, areraised for and 
against him. The accusation urged by 
the one. It adduces the atrocious execu- 
tion of the vaiwode of Kargopol, that of 
Tali:skoi, and several masacres; the other 
voice replies, by referring to the circum- 
stances, to the men of that period, the dan- 
gers to which Peter has been exposed, the 
criminal attempts of which he has been the 
victim, and their influence on his constitu- 
tion and on his character. 
blood is now heard; at the name of Alexis 
allis silent, ;except the voice of Peter I. 
himself, who comes to accuse his own son 
before the grandees of the empire. 


| Hisrory may, therefore, be allowed not to 
' wonder at the coarse manners of one of her 
- greatest characters. 


But, however painful it may be to pass 


' from love to hatred, it is one of the fatalities 


of the historian to have to admire and detest 
by turns, and that, too, with respect to the 
same man. And why should it be more as- 
tonishing to see a man sometimes exciting our 
enthusiasm, and sometimes our indignation, 
than to know that he is composed of body and 
mind, or, in other words, of life and death, of 
eternity and corruption ? 

Is it imagined that, because the historian 
has delighted to indulge in one of these feel- 
ings he.is, therefore incapable of speaking the 
language of the other ? 

It has too long been supposed that indiffer- 
ence alone can be impartial: thank Heaven, 


far fron forbidding admiration, the history 


of men sometimes inspires it; and, when this 
isthe case, why should her enthusiastic ac- 


' cents be stifled? Truth is what is required 


from history, and when the truth which she 
has to record is all fire, is it with the ice of a 
frozen unfeelingness that its flames can be 
made obvious? No! since she must paint ev- 
ery thing, all colours are necessary for her; 


asin as well as that of indignation. It is by 
these means that she must perform her task, 
the task of describing, and depicting, not life- 


less truth, but truth glowing with life and 


with all its natural hues, with all its passions, 
its sallies, its disgusting or enchanting nudi- 


_ les; and all the impressions which it must 


have made on contemporaries who were pos- 


_ sessed of acute optics, sound minds, and pure 


earts, 
Let us, therefore, leave to the contempora- 


' tiesof Peter the Great, to raise their cry of 
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love or hatred, let history preserve them 
both, and posterity decide. A man, who isa 
despot by right of birth, suddenly starting up 
alone in the midst of darkness, perceives the 
light! He advances towards it, he drags with 
him a whole people, and amidst their cries of 
admiration or of anguish, he pushes onward 
like fate itself, to that luminary which he a- 
Jone beholds, and from which nothing turns 
him aside, 

Let us hearken to those two vast and cla- 
morous outeries, Which will be heard through 
ages; the one, barbarous, but plaintive, will 
undoubtedly not accuse him of the triple and 
brutal intoxication of wine, and wrath, and 
power, which was the result of those unpol- 
ished manners which it desires to be perpetu- 
ated. It will, however, reproach him with 


But the cry of|the tyranny which overturned andviolated the 


most deeply rooted usages and customs, and 
compelled the adoption of new ; and his pro- 
digality of the toils and of the lives of his sub- 
jects. If this voice may be trusted,* he push- 
ed even his virtues into vice by their excess : 
in him, justice became cruelty. It bids us re- 
call to memory the hesitation of the Senate, 
when that body was called upon to condemn 
to death the Vaiwode of Kargopol for his ex- 
actions ; and the ferocious exc!amation of the 
Tzar: “Well then! I order him to be 
quartered, and his members cut into pieces, 
to be distributed among the Vaiwodes, to 
teach them to be just, i net deprive of their 
subsistence and their lives my poor subjects, 
who cannot defend themselves from their op- 
pression.” 

Here, too, the accusing cry will allege the 
horrible punishment of Talitskoi. This fan- 
atical printer, imagining that he was inspired, 
dared to spread the doctrine, that the “ birth 
and actions of the Tzar proved him to be Anti- 
christ.”” He then fled into Siberia, but his 
flight was in vain. He was brought back be- 
fore his master, who seemed to think that to 
punish such acrime against his power and 
against civilization, all existing kinds of pun- 
eeu were worn out or insufficient: he, 
therefore, imagined a new oneg It is asserted 
that, by his orders, in his own palace, and 
even before his own eyes, a fire fed by cor- 
rosive liquors was lighted, over which the un- 
fortune Talitskoi was suspended, till his flesh 


Since she must say every thing, all tones of|was gradually corroded, his muscles was dried 
- Speech are suitable to her; that of enthusi- 


up, and his still living remains dropped into 
this infernal flame, by which they were con- 
sumed. 

It may be hoped that this narrative is en- 
venomed by hatred: but the enemies of the 
regenerator will add to it his well-known 
harshness to his first wife; the frightful and 
full-proved massacre of the Strelitz; the un- 
just and atrocious execution of Giebof, and of 
Moens : and so many other instances of fero- 
city. 

* See Leclere. 
Manstein. 


The traveller for thirteen years.— 
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fo this terrible charge another acclama- 
tion, composed of native and foreign voices, 
replies, that all these imputations are true, but 
that their degree of criminality depends upon 
circumstances. It acknowledges the brutali- 
ty of some of his passionate acts, which, how- 
ever, is sufficiently accounted for by the difli- 
culties of his situation, arising from the rebel- 
lious obstinacy of his subjects, and especially 
from the circle of meanness that surrounded 
him; slavery being stii] more productive of 
tyranny, than tyranny is of slavery. 

It recalls to memory, not for the purpose of 
vindicating his furious sallies, but of pointing 
out one of their causes, that their violence 
was often independent of his will; that, hav- 
ing been the victim of the ambition of a sister 
and the revolts ofthis Strelitz, his boyhood had 
been poisoned by debauchery, and even, assome 
contemporaries affirm, by a more direct crime. 

Often at that period, his earliest percep- 
tions, his tenderest feelings, and his nightly 
repose, were confused and broken by sudden 
horrors: we have seen rebellion startle him 
up from his bed, pursue him, seize him even 
upon the altar, and brandish over his head the 
dagger, which God alone was able to turn a- 
side. Hence originated the nervous irritabil- 
ity, which so predominated in his constitution, 
that any strong feeling often became in hima 
protracted and terrific convulsion. And 
hence, perhaps, was also derived his fortunate 
attachment to order and discipline; and at 
the same time, his excessive jealousy of en- 
croachments on his power, and the suspicious 
ferocious rage which he manifested against 
the slightest semblance of revolt. 

But it ishere more especially, that, eager 
to recall to mind the many beneficial results 
which were obtained, this voice of the new 
manners dwells on the impotence of the reigns 
which preceded and followed; whence arose 
the necessity of completing every thing with- 
in the term ofa single life, and, consequently 
of turning back at once, and with violence, 
from the east to the west, the whole of this 
Muscovite mass. 

Tt adds, that in revolution as in war, whictf 
is also a state of revolution, every thing is a- 
chieved by means of toil and blood; that, for 
this reason, all great warriors and politicians 
have never scrupled to use them without 
stint, and the Tzar less than any of those men; 
that he exacted more from others, because he 
spared himself less than any one; and went 
more beyond reasonable bounds because he 
had a greater and nobler objectin view; there 
being, in general, nothing which is so apt to 
be overstrained as the attempt to effect the 
accomplishment of beneficial purposes, 

Lastly, it exclaims that these gigantic be- 
ings, those colossuses, are always sculptured 
out on a large scale and in masses; that they 
are marked by striking asperities, Nature 
seeming to have neglected the nice finishing 





of the details, which she reserves for beings 
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of an inferior species, who are destined 4, 
humbler efforts, and made for less storm, 
times, 

But here, the accusing ery breaks in upoy, 
the defence; withthe voice of the anciey 
manners is blended the cry of blood, the blood 


rhy 


of a son expiring under the inflexible hand 9 


a father; all the other voices are put to s. 
lence ; even that of history loses its boldness 
Other accents are here required. And what 
man is there who will be rash enough to de. 
cide’ peremptorily upon this great questiop, 
where the mind and the heart remain divided 
and which seems to separate heaven fro 
earth, by opposing policy to morality: those 
twe powers, of which the one, wholly pure 
and divine, ought for ever to have the mastery 
over the other ? : 

It is to Peter the Great himself that we 
are nowabout to listen, in the midst of al! the 
grandees of Russia, whom, on the 24th of 
June, 1718, he assembled at Moscow to hea 
him. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Brief exposition of this great tragedy 
Adultery of Peter with Anne de Moen, 
Jealousy of Peter’s first wife. Aversion 
which was the consequence of it. Divorce, 
The Tzarina inspires her son with her 
hatred. Marriage of Alexis. Death of 
his wife. Portraits of Alexis and of Pe. 
ter. Act of acquisition which the latter 
pronounces, Letter fullof advice, of ex 
citements, of reproaches, and of threats, 
which the T'zar addressed to his son, and 
which he produces to the assembly of th 
grandees of the state. 


THESE grandees were assembled in the hal 
which was appropriated to their deliberations 
On the one side, they saw there a young Prince 
of twenty-nine years of age, who was the 
heir to the throne, and the son of a divorce 
mother. They recollected that, in 1697, the 
first wife of their Tzar, being jealous of Anne 
de Moens, a young foreigner, had contracted 
an aversion for the foreigners and the arts 
which they introduced; that, Jike all the 
malecontents ot that period, she had joined 
the faction of the old manners, and that, by 
thus mingling state affairs with those of het 
domestic establishment, she had violated the 
duties of a wife and of a subject, and conse 
quently had, in 1698, been banished to 
cloister. 

These grandees knew not which of tle 
two passions of Peter, that of illicit love, @ 
that of civilizing his empire, had the greatest 
share in this severity; but they saw thal 
either from a spirit of contradiction, which 
so often witnessed in children, and especially 
inthe heirs of kings against their fathers, 
from hatred transmitted by blood, and f¢ 
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empire, whom his father now dragged before 
- them as a criminal. 


‘lofty stature, his powerful voice, the filthi- 
' ness of his dress, and the stupidity produced 
; by : 
They had seen him perpetually surrounded 
' by the most ignorant and debauched priests, 
' who were his dearest confidants: to those 
' men he had promised the surrender of all his 
"father’s labours, the exile or death of those by 
' whom his parent had been seconded, the de- 
' struction of Petersburgh and of the navy, and 


‘the orders of their T'zar, and his desertion of 
‘his country. cb tur 
months ago, he had been disinherited of the 


’ if he dared to appeal from that decision: the 
' blood of his accomplices had been shed; he 
was a captive. Was not this enough ?” of what 


' intend to accuse him? 


Fand penetrating glance, and stern expres- 


| by which they shut out the Russians from all 
' intercourse with the rest of the world, and 
' thus covered with a thick veil even the sharp- 


to acquire the knowledge which enabled it to 
make that enemy tremble in his turn. But 


es 


tered by intrigue, the evil genius of that de- 
» throned mother had, ‘after a lapse of twenty 


/ and robust, but already bending form ; in that 


' They learned that it was in order to evade 


“On the 27th of October, 1715, the very day 


hate heir was the determined enemy of all his 


' both by word of mouth and by writing, that 
| undoubtedly he could not have forgotten the 
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ears, involved her son in her ruin. 
For it was that prince, the successor to the 


There was not one of 
them that could not recognize him, by his 


continual and digusting drunkenness.* 


the restoration of the ancient usages. 
Hence had arisen his passive resistance to 


But, since his return, four 


throne, and subjected to the heaviest curses 


did his father, their absolute sovereign, now 
Their Tzar addressed them ;* in his large 
embrowned face, whose eagle features, harsh 


sion, became every day more strongly mark- 
ed; they beheld the throes of a long concen- 
trated wrath, which finally broke forth in im- 
putations, in violent and accumulated charges 
of crimes, perjuries, atrocities, pernicious in- 
trigues, and criminai practices. 

Their master at length explained himself. 


the sharp-sighted eye of his father, that, in 
1712, Alexis consented to take as his wife, a 
young and virtuous female of the family of 
Wolfenbuttel ; but that his ill-restrained bar- 
barity, by causing the death of his amiable 
and mild princess, soon broke that new tie by 
which Russia was connected with European 
civilization. The T'zar, informed them that, 


on which the victim was buried, finding it 
impossible any longer to doubt that his obsti- 


beneficent plans, he had declared to him, 


oppresson of the country by the Swedes, and 
their usurpation of the maritime provinces, 


est eyes; nor all that, trembling as it was, 
fore such an enemy, it had cost the country 


* See Bruce 
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that, vast as was the joy with which he, who 

was his parent and his sovereign, was inspir- 

ed by the many blessings which Heaven had 

showered on his labours, it was far over-ba- 

lanced by the still greater sorrow of seeing 

the heir to the throne reject all the means of 
governing that empire after his father’s de- 

cease. 

“ Why did he refuse to learn the art of 
war, its rules, and its discipline, by means of 
which alone Russia had emerged from ob- 
scurity, and without which it could not be 
detended ? Did he not know that the Greek 
empire itself owed its ruin to indolence ? 
Perhaps, he relied on his generals; but did it 

not belong to the chief alone, on whom all 
eyes were turned, to set a pattern to his 
people ? 

“* Let him look at the example of Feedor ; 
his occupations became those of his subjects : 

they all studied his inclinations, and conform- 
ed to them. If to the pleasures of that prince, 
who was his predecessor, they so readily sa- 
«rificed their own pleasures, how much more 
readily still, in imitation of his slothful and 
untractable nephew, would they not relin- 
quish their labours ! 

“His natural disposition,” he said, “ was 
adverse to what was required! But how was 
instruction to be gained without practice, and 
how, without instruction could he be enabled 
rightly to command,* to reward or to punish, 
when occasion called for it? in a word, how 
could he govern under such circumstances, 
without borrowing the eyes of others, and 
doing every thing by their means, like a 
young bird that still waits to be fed? 

* Let him no longer plead the delicate state 
of his health, smce he was not so much called 
upon to encounter the fatigues of war as to 
learn the art of it. Let him make a _resolu- 
tion! this will be enough ; as it was with his 
predecessor, who introduced into Russia the 
breeding of horses, though he had not bodily 
strength to manage a mettlesome steed. 

* Let him learn that if, (as he had said, to 
excuse his indolence,) many princes who 
were not warriors were fortunate in war, it 
was because, though they did not make it, 
they were versed in it: like Louis XIV., 
whose campaigns were a sehool for all the 
world, though often, while they were in 
progress, and he was far from them, he was 
occupied in fonnding those numerous estab- 
lishments of commerce, arts, and industry, 
by which his reign surpassed the glory of 
every other. 

“ Tn conclusion,” added he,t “Iam a man 
and am mortal. To whom can I bequeath the 
care of preserving and of completing that 
which I have begun? Remember your obsti- 
nacy ar@ your degeneracy. How often have 
I admonished you, how often corrected you, 


* Manifesto, as Given by the German Resident. 





¢ Manifesto, according to Leveeque. 


and how many years have elapsed during 
which I scorned to say any thing to you! Butall 
thishas been in vain! Your sole delight seems 
to be to remain in your apartments, given up 
to indolence, and stretched on the softest 
cushions ; the only thing which pleases you, 
is that which ought to make you blush! 

* Do not imagine that, because I have no 
other son, I write this merely to frighten you. 
If I do not spare my own life, when the good 
of my country and the happiness of my sub- 
jects are in question, why should I spare 
yours! 

“JT would sooner trust my empire to a 
stranger who is worthy of it, thanto an un- 
deserving son!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Dejection of Alexis. He renounces the suc- 
cession to the empire. Reply of Peter. 
His autocratic pride; his foresight; he is 
distrustful of the influence of the great 
bearded Muscovites over his son. Threats 
more and more alarming, which he ad- 
dresses to him. Alexis desires to become 
a monk, rather than bend to civilization. 
New eflorts of Peter to overcome this ex- 
cessive obstinacy. His departure for Den- 
mark, Holland, and France. Mendacity 
of Alexis; his flight into foreign coun- 
tries; his return, his interrogatory, his 
confessions. 


Sucu was the threatening language which, as 
the T'zar assured his nobles, he had addressed 
to his son. 

He added that, ten weeks afterwards, dis- 
heartened, no doubt, by Catherine giving birth 
to a son, Alexis replied, “That his father 
might dispose of the crown in favour of his 
younger brother; and that he earnestly re- 
quested him to do so, because he felt himself 
too enfeebled in body and mind to rule over 
so many nations.” 

They were also told, that on receiving this 
answer, their irritated master had written 
again to his obstinate offspring, and had said, 
«7 do not stand in need of your consent to set- 
tle the succession to the throne, which so en- 
tirely depends on my pleasure; I see plainly 
that my advice has made no impression on 

our heart, since that heart remains silent. 
f, while I am living, you thus treat my wish- 
es with contempt, is it probable that you will 
pay more respect to them when I have ceased 
to exist? 

*“ You swear to renounce the throne; but 
what reliance can be placed on the oaths of a 
hardened heart! Even were it, at this mo- 
ment, really your intention to hold@them sa- 
cred, the long beards, who wind you about as 
they please, would soon force you to break 
your word.” He added, “that the fondness 
of Alexis for these obstinate Muscovites alrea- 
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dy inspired them with the hope of recover, 
under his reign, those offices from which the, 
indolence and debauchery now excluded they,” 

The close of this letter reproached him wit) 
ingratitude. “ Far from assisting your fat)o; 
you censure, nay, you slander all the good he 
does at the expense of his health, which is 9), 
ready injured, to gain the love and the pry 
perity of his subjects. He has, therefore, stron, 
reasons for believing that his son will oye. 
turn every thing, if he survive him; but jp 
will not abandon the State to the caprice , 
his offspring. Let him either render hinge} 
worthy of the throne, or enter into a monasta. 
ry—otherwise, he will treat him as a cri). 
nal.” 

The Tzar continued his narrative. Alex's 
he said, had replied, that he wished to beeoy; 
amonk; he wrote a short note, to ask his {:. 
ther’s consent; illness prevented him fro, 
writing more. Such was the concise answer 
of this rebellious son. 

His father, meanwhile, visited him; he rp. 
peated his pressing solicitations, and his re. 
proaches of his son’s voluntary incapacity ; an¢, 
in the hope of overcoming his pertinacious res 
olution to prefer a cloister, he gave him s; 
months to weigh the inconveniences of such: 
measure. 

The Tzar then set out to Denmark, Hollaui 
and France, with the belief that he left Alexis 
confined to a bed of pain by a serious disease; 
from which bed, however, the Prince arose, on 
the same day, in perfect health, to celebrate 
by a banquet, the departure of his father. 

Finally, seven months after this deception, 
on the 27th of August, 1716, and from Cope 
hagen, Peter ordered his son to come toa de: 
cision; he must either join him immediatey 
at the army, or appoint a day for his ahjur 
ing the world. 

The reply of the Tzarevitz was anothet 
falsehood. He pretended to obey the su 
mons of his parent; but he fled to fore 
countries. 

Here, without any concealment, the Ta 
made known to the grandees of his empire ! 
what manner he had brought about the retum 
of his rebellious offspring; the promised ja 
don, which was afterwards retracted, or mate 
conditional; the interrogatories to which \ 
had been subjected, and the answers which ! 
had returned. He ended by consigning tl 
criminal to their justice. 

The Prince appeared hefore them ; he ow 
ed that he had constantly and voluntarily si! 
his eyes against the new lights; that he lu 
often injured his health by taking needle 
medicines to have a pretext for remaining @ 
idleness; and that, on one occasion, W2é 
pressed by his father, he had even confess 
that he was looked up to as the hope «! ™% 
old Kussians, and of the populace. 

Witnesses testified their having heard hin 


exclaim, that, “if an opportunity should «rs 


av 


during the absence of the Tzar, he would 
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" one word to the archbishops, who would repeat 
| it to the priests, and the priests to their parish- 
| ioners, and that then he would be compelled 
‘to reign, even in spite of himself. ‘That, if 
‘such should chance to be the case, Peters- 
burgh, and the navy which he abhorred, would 
| not long remain with the Russians.” 
As to those who had connected him with ci- 
' vilization by his marriage, “ they were,” he 
‘said, “infamous wretches who had tied a dia- 
‘polical woman to his neck! whose headshe 
would, some day or other, exhibit upon stakes.” 
And, with respect to his flight, he had resort- 
' ed to it for the purpose of avoiding a cloister, 
though his counsellors had assured him, “that 
‘he might sign as many renunciations of the 
throne as he pleased! that even monastic vows 
were of no more consequence than old wives’ 
tales; and that the monkish dress was not 
nailed to the head !”” 
He himself added, that, having preferred to 
‘fly, he had written from his asylum to the se- 
nate and the archbishops; and had held him- 
self in readiness, not only. to succeed, by fair 
or foul means, to his father, whose death he 
wished; but, even during his life, to take ad- 
vantage of an insurrection, which was impa- 
tiently desired, to hurl him from the throne. 


CHAPTER V. 


Deliberation of the Russian grandees. They 
hesitate ; motives which decide them ; con- 
demnation ; death of Alexis. Peter weeps 
for his son, at the sume time that he again 
criminates his memory. 


Tue grandees had heard the charge, and the 
confession of the criminal ; he was the second 
personage of the empire, the individual of all 
| others whose actions could be the most useful 
or the most injurious: he was one of its de- 
fenders; yet, notwithstanding this, it was in 
the midst of a terrible war, when the coun- 
try, exhausted by so many sacrifices, though 
on the point of reaping the fruits of them, saw 
Austria and the North of Europe combining, 
in order to snatch them from her: it was at 
such a critical moment, that, deceiving his 
lather and his sovereign, he declared himself 
his enemy, by deserting his political and mil- 
) lary post, to throw himself into the arms of 
one of those powers, which was already jeal- 

| ous of the rising glory of the Russians ! 
_ The culprit had, it is true, been since dis- 
Juherited of the empire; but his judges were 
doubtful whether his crime did not deserve 
death, as well in the eyes of justice, which 
| look only to the past and the present, as in 
those of policy, which look also to the future. 
And, in truth, at this epoch of Russian re- 
feneration, was not the still cherishing a wish 


hy destroy it, high treason against their coun- 


try, no less than against their Tzar. 
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The accuser, the tone of the accusation, 
and all the attendant circumstances, gave sen- 
tence by anticipation. But, if they should 
dare to pronounce it, would Peter carry it in- 
to effect ! They had no doubt of it. The civ- 
ilization of his people was a work conscien- 
tiously undertaken: to that he had sacrificed 
sister, wife, a whole generation, and still 
more, and a thousand times, himself ! Nor was 
itany longer a mere conception of his genius ; 
it was already a living and perfect creation. 
They themselves made a part of the new na- 
tion, formed out of able foreigners, and the 
flower of the natives. 

And nevertheless there had existed among 
them, for twenty-nine years, a being by 
whom it was reprobated and abhorred; he 
even threatened to destroy it in the blood of 
those superior-minded men who had hastened 
from all quarters, relying on the word of the 
regenerator. ‘The rebel, ii is true, was heir 
to the empire—was the son of their T'zar ; 
but that Tzar was their creator; he was at 
least as much their father as he was of this 
obstinate being, whoin, during eighteen years, 
he had fruitlessly laboured to reform. 

The alternative was, indeed, an embarrass- 
ing one! On the one side was a nation, his 
own work; on the other, was a son! To- 
wards which had he the most imperative duty 
to perform! Whether ought the many chil- 
dren of his genius, or the child of his blood, 
to gain the upper hand? Of these two crea- 
tions, whose co-existence was rendered in- 
compatible by the fault of one of them, which 
ought to be sacrificed to the other ? 

In truth, the question here no longer turn- 
ed on a renunciation, disinherison, or even 
compulsory vows. The contession of Alexis 
had demonstrated their insufficiency! the 
mortal enemy of civilization might rise again 
from that religious death! It was necessary 
to join to it a political death, a physical death; 
im a word, death of all kinds! and, that bar- 
barism might irrevocably perish along with 
this devoted victim, it was equally necessary 
that the greater part of the grandees who 
were engaged in that work of civilization, 
should co-operate in this great sacrifice. 

Such, no doubt, were the ideas of their 
master ; those on which he had meditated for 
five months, and which he believed to be in- 
spired by Heaven itself: for they knew that 
it was from the foot of the altar, where he 
had lain prostrate for several days, that he 
had come to put his son into their hands. 

They were slaves--they were judges in 
their own cause ; and the flight of Alexis 
seemed to give to a fiutal decree, dictated by 
reasons of state, the sanction of rigorous jus- 
tice: they pronounced it. 

Let history for a while suspend hers: af- 
tentive and immovable, let her keep her eyes 
fixed on this inflexible and most persevering 
of all geniuses, in this giddy and rugged 
road. 

6 
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Alexis was condemned on the sixth of July, 
1718. On the seventh, a report was spread, 
that, on his sentence being read to him, he 
fell to the ground in the most alarming state of 
terror, and desired to see his father. The lat- 
ter, followed by all the grandees of the state 
and of his court, went to receive his last fare- 
well, and mingle his tears with those of his 
son. The rest isa mystery. The Tzar was 
seen to quit with a dejected countenance the 
apartment of the unfortunate Alexis, who ex- 
pired some hours after having embraced his 
father. 

Peter wept over the victim* before he was 
iimmolated; he wept, too, over his coffin, 
which he himself accompanied. But the 
statesman remained inflexible in him. The 
ashes of his son were yet warm, they were 
still wet with his tears, when he londly de- 
clared that this son, “ the most insincere and 
ungrateful being that imagination could con- 
ceive, had been justly condemned !” He glo- 
ried in having made this sacrifice to the love 
of his people, as well as in having banished or 
put to death all hisaccomplices. 

Four years after, fearing that, on his de- 
cease, the minority of the son of this victim 
might revive the hopes of his mother, and of 
the party of the ancient manners, he declared 
by a decree, (as Ivan III. had done in his let- 
ter to the Pskovians) “that the reigning sov- 
ereign was the absolute master to dispose of 
the throne to whomsoever he pleased.” 

In fact, it was not long before he crowned 
Catherine ; doubtless, with the intention of 
preserving, when he should be no more, the 
great work of his life, by the reign of her 
who had been the companion of his toils, and 
by her being surrounded with grandees who 
were interested in civilization. 


* Levesque, Leclerc, memoirs of Bruce, memoirs of 
the German ‘Resident. The Traveller during Thiiteen 
Years, &c. &r. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The judgment of history. Her hesitation, 
which ends with a cry of horror; when, 
turning her view from the political object 
of this action, she considers it in a moral 
light. 


Sucu, in this melancholy part of his immense 
career, was the persevering and terrible march 
of Peter the Great! Thus did policy obtain 
an undivided triumph? But in the present 
day, who is there who relying, like him, sole- 
ly on important and unbending reasons of, 
state, with his foot on the victim will dare to 
say, “ It was not a murder, it waga sacrifice! 
an act of necessity, not of hatred! a fatality 
of situation! a political fatality !” which, in 
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lator of modern times, is well calculated 1, 
replace in our poems, that religious fatality of 
which the ancient tragic writers made such 
frequent and such terrible use! 

A dangerous fatality, indeed, to interpret: 
when the prince who trusts to his inspiration, 
making a god of his policy, creates neces. 
ties to which he sacrifices the present race, 
and even his own son! when, in short, jy 
submits to incur such a terrific responsibility, 
that history, while it judges him, is seized 
with horror and admiration, and scarcely dares 
to absolve, least it should seem to be an ac. 
complice. 

The memoirs, however, of that period, writ. 
ten, it must be owned, by foreigners, who say 
their own safety in the fall of Alexis, gaye 
their approbation to the act. The most cele. 
brated writer of modern times has also sane. 
tioned the fatal decree. Lastly, the circu. 
stance which makes the strongest impression 
of all, 1s, the firm conviction felt by a great 
man, which, from consequence to consequence 
led him on to this frightful sacrifice, the par- 
ticulars of which he himself widely published, 
in which he wished his whole empire to bear 
a part, and which Heaven, in its turn, sees 
to have rewarded by success. 

There is grandeur, no doubt, in this tre 
mendous victory of policy over nature, and 
we may conceive the hesitation of history, 
when she looks only at this side of such a 
catastrophe. But no sooner does she fix her 
eyes on its morality, than a cry of horror es 
capes from her. Then, sullied with iniquity, 
with perfidy, and with ferocity, sinks into dus 
before her view that policy, which 1s so per- 
ishable in itself, and yet so arrogant, so con- 
temptuous in its triumphs; which, in a wor, 
is so proud of success, for whose duration it's 
indebted solely to that eternal morality, which, 
Heaven be praised! survives its master-strokes, 
and prevents them from obtaining the author- 
ity of principles. 

We have seen the originally circumspet! 
progress of this colossal policy in the advice 
of Peter to his son; in his repeated hints and 
menaces, and in his hesitation to accomplish 
them; succeeded all at once, by the flight ant 
return of the rebel, his trial, and his condet- 
nation. ; 

But between the flight and the condemnation 
there exists an infernal abyss of ferocious ani 
treacherous tyranny, into which his policy, 
haughty and inflexible as it was, did not he= 
itate to plunge. The historian, not losing 
himself by tracing it in its disgusting details 
has hitherto kept his eyes raised to their fr 
elevation, that he might consider the gree! 
man only in his purpose. Now, however, lit 
is compelled painfully to retrograde amon? 
these tortuous horrors: the man stripped ! 
the naked soul must now be exposed: a pail 
narrative will suffice ; and, asis too often the 
case, this hideous episode will display to 
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short, jy. Glance which she casts back to the interval 
onsibility, between the flight of Alexis and his death. 
, is seized She sees there the treachery of Peter to his 
rcely dares son. Inquisitorial, cruel, and tyrannical 
be an ac. inquiry to which he subjected him, and the 
ferocity of the Tzar to the accomplices of 
riod, writ- Alexis. Particulars respecting the atro- 
8, Who saw cious nature of their execution. Iniquity 
exis, gave of this trial. Cowardice of the judges. 
most cele- Peter dictates to them his son’s sentence of 
also sane. death ; he himself executes it. 
he circun- 
impression Iv September, 1716, Alexis deceived and fled 
Dy a great from his father. To escape from the nascent 
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civilization of the Russians, he took refuge in 
the midst of European civilization. He put 
himself under the protection of Austria, and 
lived in concealment at Naples, with a mis- 
tress, 

Peter discovered his retreat. He wrote to 
him. His letter began with just reproaches; 
it ended with terrible threats, if Alexis did not 
obey the orders which he sent to him. 
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th iniquity, last judgment, that if you submit to my will, 
ks into dust and return hither, I will not inflict any pun- 
13 SO per ishment upon you, and will even love you bet- 
unt, SO Con: ter than ever!” 
in a word, Relying on the faith thus solemnly given by 
aration it is afather and a sovereign, Alexis returned to 
lity, which, Moscow, on the 3d of February, 1718; and on 
ter-strokes, the next day, he was disarmed, seized, inter- 
the author- rogated, and ignominiously excluded from the 
throne, with all his posterity; he was even 
‘ircumspect laid under a curse if he dared ever to appeal 
the advice ftom this sentence. 
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Nor was this all; he was secluded in a for- 
ress, There, every day and every night, vi- 
lating his sworn faith, every noble feeling, all 
the laws of nature, and those laws which he 
had himself given to his empire,* an absolute 















ndemnation father armed himself against a too confiding 
rocious and son with a political inquisition, which equalled 
his policy, the religious inquisition in its insidious atroci- 
lid not hes ty. He tortured the pusillanimous mind of 

not losing this hopeless being, with every fear that hea- 
ing details ven and earth can inspire; he compelled him 
9 their first to impeach friends, relations, and even the mo- 
r the great ther who bore him; and lastly, to accuse him- 
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exile and spoliation of several grandees, the 
disinheriting of # sister, the confinement and 
scourging of his first wife, and the execution of 
a brother-in-law, did not suffice. 

And yet, in one day, Glebof, a Russian gen- 
eral, the known lover of the divorced Tzarina, 
had been impaled in the midst of a scaffold, 
the four corners of which were marked by the 
heads of a bishop, a boyard, and two dignita- 
ries, who had been broken on the wheel and 
decapitated.* ‘This horrible scaffold was it- 
self surrounded by a circle of trunks of trees, 
on which more than fifty priests and other cit- 
izens had been beheaded! 

This was, indeed, taking a terrible ven- 
geance upon those who, by their intrigues and 
superstitious obstinacy, had reduced this un- 
bending heart to the necessity of pee | 
his son or his empire! a punishment whic 
was a thousand times more culpable than the 
offence ; for what motive can furnish an ex- 
cuse for such atrocities? But it seems as 
though, impelled by the suspicious instinct of 
unnatural governments, Peter had obstinately 
persisted in seeking and finding a conspiracy, 
where there existed nothing but an imert op- 
position of manners, which heped and waited 
for his death that it might be brought into ac- 
tion. 

And, nevertheless, this direful butchery has 
found flatterers! | The victor of Pultava him- 
self gloried in it asa victory. ‘“ When,” said 
he, ** fire meets with straw, it consumes it; 
but when it meets with iron, it must go out.” 
Then, he coolly walked about in the midst of 
the torments which were being inflicted! It 
is even said that, prompted by a restless feroci- 
ty, he ascended the scaffold, to question in 
the agonized Glebof, and that having made a 
- to him to approach, the latter spat in his 
ace. 

Moscow itself was a prisoner; to quit it 
without his leave was a capital crime; its cit- 
izens were ordered, under pain of death, to 
act the part of spies and informers against 
each other. 

The principal victim, meanwhile, had re- 
mained trembling, and insulated by the many 
blows which were struck around him. Peter 
then dragged him from the prisons of Moscow 
to those of Petersburgh. 

It was there that he laboured indefatigably 
to torture the mind of his son, and to win 
from him even the slightest particulars whic 
he could recollect, of his past irritation, in- 
tractability, or rebellion; he noted them down 
each day with a horrible exactness, triumph- 
ing in each avowal, numbering every sigh, and 
every tear, summing up the whole in a detest- 
able account, and struggling to convert into a 


1 ondomn himself to death, under pain of| capital crime all these fleeting thoughts, and 


all these regrets, to which he strove to give 
weight in the balance of justice. 

When at length, by dint of putting his own 
construction on these confessions, he supposed 
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that he had made something out of nothing, he 
hastened to summon the most eminent of his 
slaves. He described to them his accursed 
work; he set forth to their view its ferocious 
and tyrannical Ip ivi with an artless barbar- 
ism and a candid despotism, which was blind- 
ed by his right of absolute sovereignty; as if 
any right could exist independent of justice, 
and was dazzled by his object, which, fortu- 
nately, was great and useful. 

By this meuns, he hoped that he should 
cause to be attributed to justice the sacrifice 
which he made to his policy. He wished to 
justify himself at the expense of his victim, and 
silence the double cry of conscience and of na- 
ture, by which he was persecuted. 

When, by his lengthened accusation, this 
absolute master thought he had irrevocably 
condemned, he called upon his hearers to de- 
cide, They had,” he exclaimed, “ heard the 
long enumeration of crimes, such as were al- 
most unheard of in the world, but of which his 
son had been guilty towards him, who was his 
father and his sovereign. They were well 
“aware that to himselfalone belonged the right 
to give judgment ; nevertheless, he asked 
their assistance; for he stood in fear of| 
eternal perdition, and the more so, as he 
had promised forgiveness to his son, and 
had sworn it to him by the decrees of God.— 
It, therefore, remained with them to do justice, 
without considering his birth, without pay- 
ing any regard to his person, that the country 
might not be endangered.” It is true that 
with this clear and terrible order he mixed up 
a few words, which bear the mark of clumsy 
cunning. “They ought,” he said, “to pro- 
nounce without flattering him, or fearing to 
fall under his displeasure, in case they should 
decide that his son was deserving of only a 
slight punishment.” 

he slaves comprehended their master; 
they saw what was the horrible assistance 
which he wanted from them; accordingly, the 
priests who were consulted replied merely by 
quotations from their sacred books, choosing in 
equal number those which condemned and 
those which pardoned, and not daring to throw 
any weight into the scale, not even that sworn 
promise ofthe Tzar, of which they feared to 
remind him. 

At the same time, the grandees of the state, 
to the number ofa hundred and twenty-four, 
yielded implicit obedience. They pronounced 
sentence of death unanimously, and without 
hesitation: but their decree condemned them- 
selves, far more than it did their victim. We 
there see the disgusting efforts of this throng 
of slaves labouring to efface the perjury of their 
master; while their mendacity being added to 
his own, but makes it stand out with a still 
more striking prominence. 

For his own part, he inflexibly completed 
his work: nothing made him pause; neither 
the time which had elapsed since his wrath 
was excited, nor remorse, nor the repentance 
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of a wretched being, nor trembling, submissive 
suppliant weakness! In one word, ever, 
thing which usually, even between foreivy 
enemies, is capable of appeasing and disary. 
ing, was powerless to soften the heart of , 
father towards his child. 

Nor is this all. He had been his accuser. 
and his judge,—he chose also to be his execy. 
tioner! On the seventh of July, 1718, the ye. 
ry day after the passing of the sentence, he 
went, attended by all his nobles, to reccive the 
last tears of his son, and to mingle his ow) 
with them; and, at the moment when he was 
imagined to be at last melted to pity, at that 
moment he sent for the strong potion whic) 
he himself had ordered to be prepared!  [). 
patient for its arrival, he hurrried it by a g. 
cond message; he presented it to him as , 
salutary medicine! and did not retire, wit) 
“a very dismal countenance,” it is true, ti] 
he had poisoned the unfortunate creature wh 
was still imploring his forgiveness. The death 
of his victim, who expired in dreadful conyul- 
sions some hours afterwards, he then attribi. 
ted to the terror with which his sentence had 
inspired him! This was the flimsy veil with 
which he sought to cover all these enormities 
from the eyes of those who were about hin— 
he deemed it sufficient for their brutalized 
manners; he, besides, commanded their s- 
lence, upon the subject, and was so well obey: 
ed, that, but for the Memoirs of a foreigner, 
who was a witness, an actor even, in this hor- 
rible drama, history would for ever have re. 
mained in ignorance of its fina] and terrible 
particulars. (NOTE 1.) 


BOOK VI. 


CHAPTER L. 


Fears that amidst such ferocious actions the 
great man will never again be discovered. 
But the difficulties of his situation are 
pointed out. It is seen that he hat esti- 
mated all the magnitude of the sacrific 
which he was about to make. LHe is per 
ceived to have been cruel only against the 
enemies of civilization. His sensibility, 
his humanity, his goodness, are proved |y 
his clemency to Mentzikof, by his joy when 
the innocence of his generals is ascertain 
ed, and by his long continued regret fit 
the death of Lefort, of Scheremetef, and of 
Charles XII. 


In what manner are we now to extricate ou" 
selves from this labyrinth of blood and iniq! 
ty? Where shall we again find the great ma! 
But was he not always the same, persever 
ing right onward in the same direction, 
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sometimes the fields of glory and of light, and 
sometimes the abysses of horrors? Always 
creat, even amidst those horrors, because he 
perpetually, and without reference to self, 
held his course towards a single and vast ob- 
ject, and, with a mighty hand, drew after him 
twenty millions of men! 

He was the inspiring mind of Russia ; and, 
like strong minds, he unceremoniously impel- 
led forward to the purpose that he had in view, 
the vast body which he animated. 

The contest was begun. Sacrifices must 
be made, whether to advance, or to recede. 
These purblind beings wished to make a last 
effort to retrograde into their ancient dark- 
ness: by a more violent effort, Peter wished 
to compel them to proceed. Had they been 
successful, it would have been time and mo- 
ney and blood uselessly lavished, and not a 
revolution, but a counter revolution, which is 
the least durable of all violent changes! It is 
only by accident, and for a moment, that 
rivers run back towards their source; while, 
on the contrary, revolutions are like those 
sudden accumulations, those cataracts, which 
sweep onward in the natural direction of the 
stream. 

It is true that, generally speaking, they do 
badly that good which it is often so difficult to 
do well. ‘Thus it happened that, barbarous 
against barbarism, Peter the Great showed 
himself more detestable than barbarism itself. 
In witnessing these atrocities, we seem to 
see the genius of good overcoming the genius 
of evil, by making use of the baleful arms of 
his antagonist. 

Yet, the many hours passed on his knees 
in imploring direction from Heaven, the con- 
fession of the remorse which wrung him for 
his perfidy to his victim, and, lastly, the tears 
which he shed on the tomb of that victim, 
conspire to prove that the sacrifice was a 
painful one, and that the reformer felt all the 
magnitude of it. It was not, as had been the 
case throughout his previous rugged career, 
merely his mortal life that Peter had offered 
up for his country ; it was, perhaps, even his 
immortal life. 

But, it must be owned, that the blood which 
was shed, was not shed in vain: the last hope 
of barbarism was destroyed, and the regene- 
ration of the Russians was secured! For, to 
comprehend and scan correctly this rude and 
irregular genius, we must look at him only 
with reference to his object; in that alone he 
wholly and continually existed ; it was with 
a view to that alone that he loved or hated, 
smote or upheld. 


Let it, therefore, not excite surprise, to be- 
hold him regarding with a scrutinizing, in- 
flexible, ferocious attention, the punishment 
of the enemies of civilization; and yet, at the 
same time, when the question concerns those 
Who have assisted him to regenerate his coun- 
tty, looking on them with an eye of indulgent 
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kindness, even though their faults, or their 
vices, may retard his object. 

Let us listen to their grateful voices, break- 
ing the long silence imposed on them by the 
murder of Alexis; they will proclaim that 
noble heart to be no less capable of love than 
of hate; they will describe the lengthened 
and gloomy dejection of spirits under which 
every one beheld him suffering, a year before 
these horrible executions took place. The 
miseries of his subjects, the wasting away of 
his soldiers, that of the thousands of workmen 
who founded Petersburgh, and the mortality 
which reigned among them, entirely over- 
came him. ‘Tormenting suspicions agitated 
his mind, and agonized his heart; for they 
were felt with respect to the companions of 
his efforts in thé civilization of Russia. 

But those doubts were soon elucidated by a 
prince who perpetually mingled in the la- 
bours, the festivals, and the public and private 
amusements of his subjects; and who, with 
the glass in his hand, delighted in the artless 
and frank confidence reposed in him by the 
talkers and guests whom he met there. 

It was thus that, being one day present at 
the exchange, he was astonished at the inac- 
tion of the Russian merchants, and enquired 
of them the cause. “Father,” they replied, 
“when the leading men of your Court become 
traders, the traders are under the necessity of 
remaining idle.” And they informed him 
that Mentzikof and several other grandees 
monopolized all the contracts for the supply 
of the state, with a profit one third greater 
than that which they had themselves required. 

As soon as Peter was informed of this, his 
just indignation burst forth against the infa- 
mous cupidity of his favourite. A military 
commission was appointed to try him; every 
one believed Mentzikof to be lost; they, how- 
ever, remarked an emotion of generous pity 
for the peculator, when, as Mentzikof was 
reading his defence, Peter interrupted it, and 
said to him, in an under tone, “Friend, you 
have not known how to draw it up;” and, led 
away by his tender solicitude, he began im- 
mediately to correct it with his own hand. 

But, at that moment, a captain, one of the 
youngest of the judges, and the most impru- 
dent, started up abruptly, and exclaimed, “Let 
us go away! we have no farther business 
here, since the Tzar himself is teaching the 
culprit what he ought tosay.”” The Russians 
relate, that their emperor, though at first 
astonished at such boldness, was able to re- 
strain himself. “You are in the right,” said 
he to the officer, “take your seat again, and 
give your opinion.” The captain required, 
that the accused person should stand near the 
door, read his defence aloud, and then quit 
the room. “Do you hear that,” said the T’zar 
to Mentzikof; “this is, in fact, the proper 
mode of proceeding.” The culprit obeyed, 
and left the room, and a majority of voices 
condemned him to lose his head, 
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But Peter could not consent to this: he 
addressed the judges; it was, he told them, 
just to weigh é ults, but services also ought to 
be weighed; that if the services predominated, 
clemency ought likewise to predominate. 
Then, retracing those of Mentzikof, he show- 
ed at what price an individual may be the fa- 
vourite of a great man. 

He reminded them, that Mentzikof had 
been a soldier, a serjeant, an officer ; that his 
intelligent bravery had contributed to the 
capture of Asoph, of Schlusselburgh, of Nien- 
tschantz, and of the Swedish fleet; to that of! 
Dorpt, of Narva, and of Divan; that, in 1704, 
he had vanquished ten thousand enemies and 
saved Petersburgh; that, in 1706, he had de- 
feated in Poland the army of Mardefeldt; that, 
in 1708 and 1709, he had saved the state, by 
making himself master of Baturin and of the 
provisions intended for the Swedish army, by 
revictualling Pultava, and by bearing an im- 
portant part in the decisive defeats of Leven- 
haupt and of Charles XII. 

That, subsequently, he had taken Riga, 
compelled Steinbock, the last hope of Swed- 
en, to capitulate, and reduced Stettin; that, 
in the midst of so many labours, he had be- 
come a carpenter along with his master, had 
shared all his other fatigues, and had contin- 
ually represented him on occasions of cere- 
mony, and even in the government of the em- 
pire. He concluded by recommending cle- 
mency to be displayed by judges who were 
not ignorant that, at the epoch of conspiracies, 
their master had owed his life to the very 
criminal whose life they now wished to des- 


troy. 

it was thus, say the contemporariesof these 
events, that this prince, so inexorable to oth- 
ers, defended the companion of his toils, and 
saved his existenceandhisrank. Nay, more; 
they add, that remorse having stretched the 
criminal on a bed of sorrow, and brought him 
to the brink of the grave, the constant and 
grateful friendship of the Tzar, by the ten- 
derest attentions, saved him from the justice 
of Heaven, as he had already saved him from 
that of earth. 

They remark, also, that all this was done 
without weakness; that in him, the man still 
remained the monarch, and at once satisfied 
friendship and justice; rescuing with one 
hand his companion in arms, and with the 
other striking the covetous arrogance of the 
favourite, by the blows with which he publicly 
humiliated him, and the enormous fine which 
he persisted in imposing upon him, in spite of 
the sordid supplications of the offender. 

Asto the other depredators, he punished 
them by banishment and confiscation; some- 
times by death; but this he did with reluc- 
tance. For this very master, who was sus- 
picious enough to interrogate on the scaffold 
itself the agony of his victim, in the cruel 
hope of detecting more partisans of ignorance 
and superstition, was the same man, whom, 
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almost at the same moment, his subjects be. 
held giving way to the noble transports of, 
quite different joy, and celebrating ina bap. 
quet, and by volleys of artillery, the prove 
innocence of two of his generals, friends of 
the new lights, who had been falsely accused 
of peculation. 

Accordingly, it is less by referring it t, 
natural ferocity than to his passion for ciy;). 
ization, that his contemporaries explain the 
inflexibility with which he treated his soy: 
when, at the same time, on his hearing of the 
death of Charles XII., they saw the generous 
tears flowing, which he vainly endeavoure) 
to hide; and when, also, they remembered 
what sobs burst from him on (+ Sscanaar and 
ug ty | Lefort, being snatched from him, 
the first by time, the second by disease, an( 
how he then hallowed his regret by the finer. 
al honours which he paid to thein; thus striy. 
ing to invest their death with the ensigns of 
immortality. 

Nor did these witnesses forget the violent 
sally of passionate grief with which he over. 
whelmed his old boyards, when, either from 
fatigue, or from feeling, their national pride 
wounded by such testimonies of respect for a 
foreigner, they imagined that the burial of 
Lefort being almost over, they might be at 
liberty to withdraw. “You are impatient,” 
said he, “to be at home, that you may rejoice 
at the death of the admiral; you are afraid 
that, during a long ceremony, you will not be 
able to keep up the melancholy looks which 
you have put on, and that your delight will 
break out and betray you. Wretches! in 
your hearts you are exulting at this death, as 
if you had gained a victory !” They quote, 
also, the affecting exclamation of their ‘Tar, 
five years subsequently, when, in the excess 
of gladness occasioned by a victory over the 
Swedes, he said to Golovine, “This is the first 
pleasure, unmingled with pain, that I have 
tasted since the death of Lefort !” 


CHAPTER II. 


The tenderness of this prince for Catherine, 
and his despair on the death of the son 
whom he had by her, also show that he 
was not insensible. Dolgoruky snatches 
him from his grief. Peter the Great 
proves his moderation, and his love 
justice and truth, by his conduct in 
rieus circumstances; with Dolgoruky, 
with an Iswoschik, with Kreitz, Basse 
witz. and Bevern. 


Ler us, then, not entertain the belief thet 
this genius who delighted in concentratiol, 
could fee] affection only for men in the mass; 
even if all these instances of tender regret 
and of generous pity, selected from numerou® 
others of the same kind, were not enough (0 
bring conviction, it would suffice to recal ™ 
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mind his unchangeable fondness for Cathe- 
rine, and his despair when, on the 25th of 
April, 1719, he lost the son whom he had by 
her, and who was the only one that was left. 

His officers tell us that, at that period, the 
Tzar being seized with those convulsions to 
which he was subject, they saw the muscles 
of his face become contracted, and his neck 
stiffened and twisted in a frightful manner. 
Till that time, during such painful paroxysms, 
which lasted for several hours, the presence 
and the voice of a woman had possessed the 
power to quiet him; but, on this occasion, he 


} repulsed all importunate attentions. For three 


days and three nights, overwhelmed with sor- 
row, this colossus remained alone, shut up, 
stretched on the ground, hiding himself from 
the light of day, and from every eye, reject- 
ing all food, and waiting impatiently for the 
end of a life, which thenceforth must be 
without a hope and without a future. 

They feel a delight in calling to mind with 
what resolution their great senator, their sage, 
forso they denominate Dolgoruky, came to 
snatch him from this deep dejection. They 
relate how, speaking to him through the 
door, which the speaker also threatened to 
break open, he reproached him with his de- 
serting the empire, declaring to him that his 
successor should be chosen, and at length, 
forcing him to open his apartment, and show 
himself to his whole senate, whom Dolgoruky 
had brought with him, and whose unexpected 
presence, by astonishing the Tzar, silenced 
his sorrow, and compelled him to repress his 
despair. 

For, to whatever fits of passion might give 
way so ardent a mind, which was spoiled, too, 
by the habit of being so often and so much 
inthe right, im opposition to a whole people, 
it is those very men whom the despot so 
roughly directed, who stand up as his defend- 
ers. ‘hey are anxious that posterity should 
almire in him a multitude of traits, which 
bear the impress of moderation, and of defer- 
ence for reason and good sense, even when 
hisauthority was resisted in the most decided 
manner, The memory of these is preserved 
intheir writings; and here, again, the Rus- 
sans feela double pride in connecting the 
— of their Dolgoruky with that of their 

Zar, 

The instance which they most delight 
toadduce is, the boldness of this senator, in 
the year of famine, when, by an ukase which 
was already signed, Peter was about to sacri- 
fee Novgorod to Petersburgh: this magi- 
strate had not co-operated in the injustice ; he 
lound it committed. But then, seizing, ‘in 
full senate, the obnoxious ukase, he, at the 
tisk of his life, suspended the execution of it, 
carried it away with him, and went to the 
hext church, to receive the Sacrament, which 
the priest was then administering. 

The intelligence of this offence, which was 
*nvenomed by envy and servility, was in- 
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stantly speeded to the Tzar ; he hurried to the 
senate, and sent orders to Dolgoruky to ap- 
pear there immediately. But the latter, with- 
out turning his head, or diverting his atten- 
tion from heaven to earth, replied, “1 hear 
you.” and went on with his prayers. A se- 
cond and more imperious message had as lit- 
tle effect upon him. “1 give unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s,” replied he, unmoved ; 
and it was not till the holy Sacrament was 
over, that he took his way to the 'Tzar. 

As soon as the monarch saw him, he rush- 
ed furiously at him, seized him, drew his 
sword, and, with a threatening voice, ex- 
claimed, “ You shall perish!” But Dolgo- 
ruky remained unmoved, and pointing to his 
heart, “Strike!” said he firmly, “1 do not 
fear to die in a just cause!” On hearing 
these words, the Prince dropped his hand, his 
voice softened, he stepped back, and said 
in a tone of surprise, * But, tell me, what 
could have made you so daring ?”—* Your- 
self,” replied the minister; “ did not you or- 
der that the truth should be told you, with 
respect to the interest of your people?” He 
then explained; and Peter, who was con- 
vinced by what he heard, thanked him for his 
courageous sincerity, and begged pardon for 
his violence. 

He, however, perpetually relapsed into 
that violence; the sword of the despot was 
again often seen to menace the abrupt and re- 
solute frankness of his minister; but his arm 
was alwaysarrested by the ascendancy, which 
with him was irresistible, of reason, sup- 
ported by masculine and patriotic virtue. be 

It was thus that, in another instance, when 
he had required from that daring senator an 
account of an ukase for recruiting, which, 
also, Dolgoruky had had the temerity to sup- 
press, his wrath gave place to tears of com- 
passion and sorrow, as the virtuous minister 
depicted to him “the exhausted state of the 
present generation, which he sacrificed, with- 
out mercy, as he did himself, to future gener- 
ations.” 

Lastly, on the occasion of the new and extra- 
ordinary compulsory labour, which was im- 
posed for the excavation of the canal of La- 
doga, Dolgoruky, indignant at such an abuse 
of power, dared to destroy, in the midst of 
the senate, the order which his master had 
himself dictated. On witnessing this unheard 
of action, the senators started from their seats 
in affright: they removed to a distance ; they 
kept as far as possible from this sacrilegious 
being, on whom the thunder was about to 
fall, for the terrible Tzar had just entered. 
But Dolgoruky remained in his place; and, 
unastonished either by his own boldness or the 
violence of the Tzar, he opposed to the first 
burst of wrath from his irritated master, the 
glory of sucha noble reign which he was on 
the point of tarnishing, and the good of his 





subjects, whom doubtless he did not, like 
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Charles XII. desire toruiri. Then, he stated 
the reasons of his indignation, whije, at the 
same time, he himself blamed its violence. - 

It is said, that the whole of the senators 
were struck with astonishment, to see the fu- 
rious glances of their formidable Tzar lose 
their fierceness; his features, which were 
swoln with anger, become composed; his 
lips, which foamed with threats, acknowledge 
his error, and revoke his order; and his pride, 
jealous as it was, far from punishing the bru- 
tal sincerity of his counsellor, be satisfied with 
the regret which he had expressed to him. 

Nor was it with respect to this great per- 
sonage alone that Peter displayed so much 
moderation and love of justice; for proof to 
the contrary, we may refer, among other in- 
stances, to Bassewitz, to Kreitz, to Brevern, 
and even to an ivoschick. 

The last of these persons was nothing more 
than a man who let out horses, which, in the 
simplicity of his manners, the Tzar was ac- 
customed to hire in the same way as his peo- 
ple; but one day, being made angry by 
their slowness, he drove them without mer- 
cy, and one of them having died in con- 
sequence, the owner demanded the value of 
it. Peter refused to pay it; the ivoschick 
had the boldness to resort to the law; his so- 
vereign agreed to abide by the decision of the 
tribunal, appeared before it, defended him- 
self, lost his cause, and submitted without a 
murmur to the verdict which was given 
against him. 

Kreitz was an admiral ; he had lost, by his 
disobedience, two of the men of war on which 
the Tzar set such a value, and which he had, 
perhaps, built with his own hands! Accord- 
ingly, the council of war condemned the cri- 
minal to be shot. 

But Kreitz appealed to foreign admiralties, 
and Peter not only gave his assent beforehand 
to their decision, but when they confirmed the 
fatal sentence, he revoked it. He commuted 
the punishment of the offender; nay, more, 
at the expiration of twenty-four hours, he re- 
mitted even the milder penalty, and gave to 
this officer, who was more unfortunate than 
guilty, the superintendance of a navy, with 
the vessels composing which he did not think 
it proper to intrust him again. 

As to Bessewitz, he was a minister of the 


young Duke of Holstein, who was at once a 
nephew of Charles XiL. and, since his being 
taken prisoner at Pultava, a dependent on 


Peter. This envoy himself confirms the nar- 
rative given by the companions of the great 
man. ‘The circumstance occurred in 1721; 
the peace of Nystadt had recently been con- 
cluded; being pressed by the foreign minis- 
ter, Peter owned to him that, in the treaty, 
which was yet a secret, the interests of the 
Duke had been neglected. Deeply grieved, 
the minister exclaimed against such conduct, 
and Peter promised to seize the earliest op- 
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But, shaking his head, Bassewitz replicj, 
“I wish this new promise may be more to be 
trusted to than so many others, on the faith of 
which my master came to kiss the hand whic}, 
was held out to him; for my part, [ shal] dic 
of grief, for having, at my age, had the weak. 
ness to believe that there were mortals why) 
did not break their words, and to bring here 
the offspring of the line of Vasa, to be mac 
the sport of foreign policy. 

Schaffirorf and Mentzikof, who were pre. 
sent when this reply was uttered, relate tha; 
they turned pale, and were about to expres 
their indignation, when Peter looked at ther, 
and said, “His zeal is pure and sincere: 
would to God that those who serve me wer 
inspired with the same ;” then, ordering wine 
to be brought, he added, “ Bassewitz, let \s 
drink to your master, and I will soon compe! 
you to forbear regretting that you confided 
him to me.” 


In fact, three years later, in 1724, the ever. 
tual right of the Duke of Holstein to the 
throne of Sweden was supported by Russia, 
and was acknowledged ; Denmark was forced 
to restore his dominions to him; and, Jastly, 
Anne, second daughter of Peter the Great, 
married this nephew of Charles XII. 


It was thus that, after a sanguinary cor 
test of twenty-one years, the blood of these 
two great rivals was blended together, t 
flow in the veins of Peter IIL; and to this 
alliance the Russians are indebted for behold. 
ing on their throne the offspring of two of the 
most illustrious men whom the North has ever 


produced. 


But among the numerous other testimonies 
of equity and moderation, the contemporaries 
of this great man cite also that of Breven. 
He was a counsellor of Riga, which city wa 
conquered by Peter; misled by some one who 
was about his person, the prince claimed the 
property of a lake, which he imagined to form 
a part of his domain. ‘The counsellors of the 
city, struck with terror, had already give 
up the point, when Brevern boldly oppose! 
the pretension of the sovereign, demonstrate’ 
its injustice, and prevailed upon his colleagues 
to join in opposing it. Peter was quickly & 
formed of the refusal; and, far from being 
irritated by it, he weighed all the reason 
and, having acknowledged their equity, l 
praised the courage of this Livonian, and t 
warded him with the gift of nobility; av! 
that his virtue might benefit his fellow-cou 
trymen, he at the same time appointed hun 
vice-president of the college of justice for tle 
conquered provinces. 
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Vou L No. 4, Peter the 
‘% replied, CHAPTER IIL. 
nore to be 
the faith of He fruitlessl wishes to govern without exe- 
and which cutions. is paternal solicitude for the 
I shall die welfare of his subjects. His garden of in- 
the weak. struction. His kindness in improving the 
tals Who shoes of the Finlanders. His delicate mode 
ring here of attracting the Russians to his useful es- 
© be mad tablishments, and inspiring them with a 

taste for gaining information. With what 

were pre. sensibility he soothes the sufferings of the 
relate that men who have assisted him in civilizing Rus- 
to express sia. How his gratitude manifests itself, and 
xd at them, honours their memory, in the last duties 
i sincere; which he pays tothem. How he encourages, 
. me wer caresses, and rewards the young Russians 
ering Wine who acquired knowledge. 
LZ et us 
= ieest How are such noble sentiments as these to be 


u confided reconciled withso much cruelty in a father, 
or with the cold-blooded ferocity of a prince, 
whom we see quittting his repast, for the pur- 


, the even 
rein to the 
by Russia, 
was forced 
and, lastly, 


pose of cutting off heads, and then nites 
without any emotion, to resume the scarcely 
suspended hilarity of the banquet. How could 
exist, at the same time, in so absolute a heart, 
the Great somuch equity, so much satisfaction at the 
tl. sentiments of honour and virtue which he dis- 
‘ag covered in those about him, even when they 
mary Col resisted him? Was it the caprice of a despot 
xd of these HM wearied by servility? Was it a natural in- 
ogether, to stinct of justice ? or, rather, that, being him- 
nd to this selfborn with a masculine and martial frank- 
. for beholu- ness, he loved in others the free and high- 
-_twoo! the HA sirited voice of truth? Or, lastly, was it that 
rth has ever HMM the measure of barbarian blood which it was 

ce necessary to sacrifice to civilization was filled 
testimonies J up by the blood of his son * 


temporaries But, no! these various examples of modera- 
of Brevern. GM tion, of indulgent pity, of long and tender at- 
ch city we i tachment, preceled as well as followed that 
me one wh MM mortal blow which was given to barbarism. 
claimed the We know, in truth, that after the terrible ex- 
‘ined to form MM ecution of the heir of the empire, he pardon- 
ellors of the Med the criminal Gagarin: declaring that,— 
eady givel M@ “thenceforth, it was his intention to correct 
lly oppose! MMMM his subjects rather by mildness than severity.” 
emonstrate’ IMM But we know also, that, on the following day, 


s colleagues MM the culprit having retracted his confession, 
quickly il and publicly accused the Tzar of having ex- 
from bei Hi torted it from him by violence, the latter, 


he reasols i Whose indignation let loose his natural dispo- 
* equity, aM Sion, ordered him to be immediately hanged 
ian, and TMM Upon a gibbet fifty ells high. 

bility ; ant It was, likewise, subsequently to the murder 
fellow-coul" HM of his son, that in a last contest with the old 
pointed him manners, the T'zar spread terror through Rus- 
stice for the MM sia by the death or mutilation of great num- 


ts of fanatics, whom the salutary reform of 
* multitude of superstitious practices and abu- 
ss had excited to revolt. 

The whole of his life, therefore, was impla- 
cable against the enemies of civilization; 
‘lose who were attached to his person admit 
it But what great deeds were ever achieved 


Without great passions! And what power- 
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ful passions is there which has not united ex- 
tremes, and which, fixed and persevering, has 
not become, at the same time, full of love and 
of hatred? It is in the name of one of these two 
feelings, that his admirers seem to intreat for- 
giveness for the other. 

That eye, so ferocious when it darted its 
glances on the enemies of civilization, they 
show to us full of the most attentive and mild 
solicitude for the welfare of his people. Hav- 
ing formed a park at one of his residences, and 
the entrance of it having, without his know- 
ledge, been forbidden to his subjects, he ex- 
claimed, with astonishment, “ What! how 
can any body imagine that I spent so much 
money only for myself!” Then, with his in- 
genious and constant attention to every thing 
which might conduce to the perfecting of his 
people he ordered the park to be transformed 
into a garden of instruction, The trees were 
cut into figures of animals, and he soon after 
added sixty groups of the same figures, in gild- 
ed lead: they represented A®sop’s fables, with 
the explanation in the Russian language, en- 
graven on iron plates, which were placed near 
them. 

Thus it was that, in every quarter, his pa- 
ternal care was directed even to the minutest 
particulars. After he had conquered Finland, 
he perceived that the health of the inhabitants 
of that province suffered very much from the 
careless manner in which their shoes were 
made; and he immediately, sent Russians a- 
mong them to teach them the art of making 
better shoes from the bark of their birch trees. 
He did still more ; for, to hasten the adoption 
of this improvement,h is generous pity intrust- 
ed to their priests the distribution of prizes 
to those who should soonest become dexter- 
ous in this kind of manufacture. 

Harken to him once more: that voice 
which, of late, inexorably thundered against a 
son who had identified himself with Muscoyite 
barbarism, is the same that now mildly invites 
to his cabinets of anatomy and natural history, 
the curiosity of his subjects. He even wish- 
ed his servants to attract them thither, by ev- 
ery kind of condescension, and by presenting to 
them, gratis, the best refreshments. 

Lastly, the prince who, not long ago, cool- 
ly walked about among fifty scaffolds, which 
were dripping with the blood of fifty priests of 
ignorance and barbarism, is the same prince 
whom his officers saw standing by the bed of 
Weydt, who was his marshal of the court, 
calling to his aid the most eminent physicians, 
intreating them to save for him “his servant, 
his general the best in his empire ;” and not 
only snatching him from death by his assidui- 
ty, but afterwards enriching him with an es- 
tate of two thousand five hundred pounds a 
year. It is still the same Tzar, on many oc- 
casions so terrible, whom they represent to us 
with his head uncovered, a torch in his hand, 
and he himself in deep affliction, accompany- 













ing, at one time, for several versts, the funer- 
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al procession of Erskine; his physician, and, at 
another, that of two deceased Englishmen, 
one of whom was a rear-admiral of his fleet, 
and the ether his interpreter. 

Let us extend our patience for a few mo- 
ments longer to the admiration of his follow-| 
ers, and they will lead us, in the train of 
this great man, into the manufactories, or 
rather the numerous schools of industry, 
which were founded by his care. It was 
there that skilful foreigners, selected by 
himself, taught their arts to a multitude of 
young Russians, who were maintained in 
them at his expense. Can this be the same 
man?t That countenance, so full of fero- 
city when he is viewing the punishments 
inflicted on the enemies of these arts, how can 
it become so benevolent, when he is assidu- 
ously visiting the beneficent and useful estab- 
lishments by which the arts are diffused ? See 
him daily inspecting the progress which his 
subjects make in knowledge ; bidding the new 
adepts show him the products of their juvenile 
industry ; encouraging the most ingenious of 
them by a kiss on the forehead, or a present 
of some roubles; and, lastly, at his own cost, 
setting up as masters, those who have ac- 
quired the highest degree of proficiency. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ingenious gratitude of Peter the Great to 
the small sailing-vessel by which his gen- 
ius was first inspired. His beneficent de- 
light on the conclusion of the peace of Ny- 
stadt. His generosity when he triumphed 
over Erenschild. Honors paid by him to 
the Russians who brought back European 
civilization to Russia. His transports of 
tenderness towards the son of the unfortun- 
ate Alexis, when he hoped to see him prove 
a well-informed and civilized successor.— 
Recapitulation of all that Russia owed to 
him, and of what she was before his time. 
He has no friends or enemies but those of 
the civilization of his empire. 


Tue joy of Peter, no less than his grief, bears 
witness against that stern insensibility which 
he manifested only towards the enemies of 
civilization. 

Among his amusements, (all of whieh were 
not ofa coarse kind, as, for instance, his parties 
with his sister and his daughters, whom he 
had caused to be educated with the utmost 
care, at which parties several plays of their 
own composition were acted,) his followers 
refer to the entertainments which were given 
to celebrate the peace of Nystadt; and they 
describe the affecting and ingenious gratitude 
which their great Tzar displayed to the small 
sailing vessel, the first sight of which had 
been the inspirer of his genius. 
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They tell us with what care he delighted to 
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adorn it, to cover it with gilded copper, and t 
arm it with silver cannon; then, with what pre- 
cautions he had it brought from Archange| tp 
Petersburgh; how, on its arrival, he himself 
assumed the office of its pilot, while the high. 
est grandees of his empire acted as sailors: 
and how, also, he steered it through his flees, 
which was dressed out with flags, and, 4s 
it were, pointed out to it those gigantic yes. 
sels which had been so often victorious, an 
which saluted the humble boat by volleys 
from the whole of their artillery ; that, as tie 
Tzar expressed it, “this worthy little grand. 
father might receive the compliments of | 
these fine children, who were indebted t 
him for their existence.” 

But what epoeh can, better than that of the 
peace of Nystadt, show the emotions of a hear; 
which was too great not to be generous, an 
too generous to have been insensible. Ae. 
cordingly, they affirm that, if those who are 
cruel are ferocious in their joy, their prince 
could not have been born cruel, who, on the 
day of this glorious peace, opened all the pris 
ons in his states, and remitted all arrears of 
taxes, that universal happiness might be in- 
spired by so national a triumph. 

They remind us, too, that at Pultava, at 
Narva, Riga, and in all his victories, he behaved 
with mildness to the vanquished, though they 
had not always acted with generosity. They 
add, that if, in his triumph over Erenschild he 
did show to his people the vanquished adni- 
ral, he did not do it to humiliate his captive 
enemy, as was the case with the pagan ani 
spurious civilization of the Romans; but that, 
on the contrary, he exclaimed, “ You see here 
a brave and faithful warrior, whose valour 
and whose exploits are deserving of the higl:- 
est rewards, and of our utmost respect.” 

It was then that, turning towards his sul 
jects, he addressed them, in the words we 

iave already stated, respecting the course of 

civilization; describing it as having formerly 
quitted Greece, and being now on the retum 
thither by the way of Russia, after havi 
passed throughout Nae for such was the 
idea that always occupied the mind of the 1 
generator. All their recollections prove that 
it did so, and particularly those of another tt 
umph, which their gratitude must be permit 
ted to recall to our minds. 

It is recorded by them, that while the 
master was degrading to the vile station 
servants of his buffoon those nobles who rei 
sed to acquire knowledge for the beneiit 
the state, they beheld this prince, him wi 
hated the pageantry and ceremonious pomp“! 
courts, dress himself one day in his mo 
splendid dress, ascend the handsomest of lj 
carriages, and proceed to some versts from lis 
capital, tomeect his Ambassadors Golofkin a0! 
Dolgoruky ; they tell us, also, that as soon ® 
he saw them, he hurried to them, clasp 
them in his arms, made them take ™ 


; h 
most honorable seat, and thus led in trium)’ 
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to Petersburgh these two civilized Russians. 
Then, raising his voice, he declared to his as- 
tonished subjects, “ that he only did his duty in 
receiving With such honours the treasure of 
jearning and of refined manners, which these 
illustrious Russians had been to gather among 
Europeans, and which they had now brought 
back to their country.” 

Thus it was that he incessantly laboured 
to attract talents from abroad; as he well 
knew, also, how to call them into life and 
multiply them at home, without ever dreading 
them—for his merit delighted to be reflected 
in that of others. And thus he felt a gratifi- 


cation in corresponding with the great Leib- 
nitz, whom he consulted; and thought him- 


self honored by the considerable pension and 
the grant of nobility which he gave to him.* 

Bruce and others, accordingly, make it plain 
that a prince who was so much the friend of 
knowledge, could have hated in his son only 
the declared enemy of that knowledge.— 
In fact, his hatred did not fall on the 
head of his son’s child. To the same 
Bruce who had borne a part in the execution 
of the father, Peter entrusted the education 
ofthe son. The Tzar himself took pleasure 
in lending his aid towards it;- and, charmed 
with the aptness of his grandson, he one day 
appointed him a sergeant, and another day an 
ensign; he frequently raised him in his arms, 
and folded him to his bosom, in the trans- 
ports of joy and tenderness. At another time 
he hung about his neck a portrait of himself, 
set with diamonds ; and, even thus early, sur- 
rounded him by artists, ship-builders, and 
masters of all kinds. 

Following the example set by panegyrists, 
itis thus that, hiding the horrid nature of the 
means, not only by the excellence of the end, 
but also by the success of the result, the ad- 
mirers of Peter the Great delight to show the 
Tzar in his fairest aspect ; they enumerate all 
the benefits for which hisempire is indebted to 
him; six new provinces; three seas; an ex- 
tensive commerce ; fortresses; ports; a regu- 
lar army of two hundred thousand men; an 
almiralty, a naval academy, and a fleet of 
forty sail of the line and two hundred galleys; 
’ good police; a multitude of elementary 
schools; colleges for the mathematical scien- 
ces, arts, and belles-lettres; an imperial libra- 
ry, and a cabinet of medals; schools of anato- 
my, medicine, pharmacy, with the best col- 
lections of subjects in anatomy, natural histo- 
ty,and botany ; a botanical garden; an obser- 
Vatory; printing offices, with new kinds of 
types; and a galiery of pictures and of stat- 
ues, by the most eminent masters; all of them 
things which, before his time, were unknown 
among this people, who were so ignorant that 
they looked upon foreign languages as here- 
Sies, and the mathematical and natural scien- 
ces as witchcraft: who, nevertheless, believ- 
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ed their untilled and frozen land to be the 
nighest to heaven, their clumsy language the 
most pleasing to the divinity, and their brutal 
manners the nearest approach to those of the 
immortals; and who conceited that their na- 
tion was the most rich and eminent under the 
sun, that to which all others owed their exis- 
tence, and without which every other people, 
who were al] pagans and impious beings, 
would perish of famine! 

Yet this people, at once so ignorant and so 
arrugant, did notbelieve in happiness. Being 
always tyrannized over, they imagined only 
malevolent geniuses, and knew no god but 
that of evil, and no power but that of doing 
mischief; so that, in a mild and indulgent 
prince they would have been unable to recog- 
nize a master, and they dreaded all innova- 
tions, asa surplus and an aggravation of suf- 
fering. 

Such was, as we learn from the contempo- 
raries of Peter the Great, the nation which he 
felt himselfdestined toregenerate ; then, end- 
ing as they began, these witnesses repeat that 
his only friends and enemies were those of 
the regeneration of his empire. They point 
out to us that, in his immense career, every 
thing bore reference to this one idea; every 
thing was directed to this one end; and that, 
lastly, if they are to be considered as the 
greatest men whose lives, influenced by the 
grandeur and energy of zeason or of passion, 
display the fewest unmeaning and fortuitous 
actions, then is he the greatest of all men:— 
his unchanging and powerful determination, 
and his persevering and enthusiastic desire of 
civilizing his subjects, seeming to them to 
have inspired and directed even the most tri- 
val occurrences of his existence. 
































CHAPTER V. 


Indication of his institutions of all kinds, and 
of the redoubling of his labours at the epoch 
of the murder of Alexis. At first intoler- 
ant against intolerance, he suspends a per- 
secution which was begun. His remarka- 
ble words on this subject. He disarms su- 
perstition, and unmasks the workers of 
false miracles. He confines the privileges 
cf the clergy within proper bounds, rids 
himself of the Jesuits, replaces the Hetman 
of the Cossacks by a council. and the pa- 
triarch by a synod. Administrative and 
judicial improvements. 


BeroreE we quit this subject we may remark, 
that the terrible state sacrifice which has so 
long occupied us, appears to have occupied 
him less; either from conviction and natural 
harshness, or from its being the privilege of 
great minds to rule that which rules others, 
or, if you please, from their being themselves 
more exclusively ruled by a single idea. 
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From 1714 to 1717, he published ninety- 
two ordinances or regulations; in 1718 alone, 
in that year of crime, thirty-six ukases, or 
regulations, were promulgated, and twenty- 
seven in 1719. The majority of them related 
directly to his new establishments; all bear 
witness to his mind being perpetually occupied 
in meditation upon the means of completing 
and perfecting his vast design. 

The council of mines dates its origin from 
that period, asdo also the uniformity of weights 
and measures, the institution of schools for 
teaching arithmetic in all the towns of the 
empire; that of orphan-houses and foundling- 


hospitals, of workshops for the poor, and of 


manufactories of tapestry, silks, linens, and 


cloths for soldiers’ clothing; the founding of 


the city of Ladoga; the canal of the same 
name, which he began with his own hands; 
that of Cronstadt; the plan of another, which 
now unites the Baltic to the Caspian, by the 
intermedium of the Volga; and, lastly, even 
down to the details ofthe police, of salubrity, 
of safety, of lighting, and of cleansing, which, 
during the previous year, he had remarked in 
our great cities. 

At this sanguinary epoch it was, that by this 
multitude of establishments for the promotion 
of all kinds of industry, he gave the most ra- 
pid impulse to the knowledge, commerce, and 
civilization, to which he sacrificed his son; as 
though, by thus redoubling his activity, he 
had sought to escape from himself, or to pal- 
liate, by the importance of the result, the hor- 
ror of the sacrifice. 

In several of these ordinances, it is remark- 
able, that either from the inconsistency which 
is inherent in our nature, or from the pride of 
a despot, which believes itself to be detached 
from and above every thing, he required res- 
pect to be paid to religion, at the very moment 
when with such cruelty, he was paying no res- 
pect to the sanctity of his own eath; and yet 
the importance of keeping sworn faith must 
have been well known to a prince who one 
day said, “ The irreligious cannot be tolera- 
ted, beeause, by sapping religion, they turn 
into ridicule the sacredness of an oath, which 
is the foundation of all society.” 

It istrue, that on this occasion, as he too 
often did, pushing right into wrong, he wished 
to mutilate and banish to Siberia a miserable 


creature, who, when drunk, had been guilty of 


blasphemy. 
en, nevertheless, and as in all the course 
of his life, he combated against superstition; 
but instead of being satisfied with wresting 
her cruel weapons from her, he armed himself 
with them, and used them against her votary, 
who became a martyr in his turn; and,as he 
had incurred the reproach of having been bar- 
barous against barbarism, so did he incur that 
of being intolerant against intolerance. 
For nothing was left unsaid against this 
great man ; either in consequence of his hav- 
ing unhinged and wounded so many habits and 
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interests, or of the inconvenience which js jp. 
herent in despotic states, where all being 
weighed down, all unite with one voice j; 
complaining ; a circumstance which explains 
why there are no worse detractors of thei; 
masters than children and slaves are. 

The cries of the unfortunate Rastolnick* 
whose groans have reached our times, were, 
however, not the cries of slaves. These gor. 
taries were, and still are, the blind and declgy. 
ed enemies of all innovation. One of them, 
at that period, even believed that he migi 
avenge Heaven by an assassination. Under 
the guise of a suppliant, this fanatic had eas. 
ly penetrated into the chamber of the prince; 
he was already within reach of him, and, while 
he feigned to implore him, his hand was see}. 
ing for the dagger under his clothes, when, 
fortunately, the dagger dropped and betrayed 
the assassin, by falling at the feet of the Tay, 
who was holding out to this madman his pro. 
tecting hand. 

This abortive crime had made the perseci. 
tion rage with redoubled fury, when, all « 
once, a frightful report was spread; it was 
soon confirmed; several hundred of these 
wretched beings had taken refuge in a church, 
and, rather than abjure their superstitions, had 
set fire to this asylum, leaving nothing but 
their ashes to their persecutor. A horrible 
sacrifice, but which was not useless! Peter 
saw his error; his intolerance was only pulit- 
ical; it was enlightened by these flames 
which religious intolerance witnessed with 
such atrocious joy. 

Yet, unable to forgive these sectaries a 
obstinacy which was victorious over his ow, 
he once more tried against them the weapo 
of ridicule; he ordered that they should wear 
a bit of yellow stuff on their backs, to distu- 
guish Borne from his other subjects. ‘This 
mark of humiliation, however, they consider- 
ed as a distinction. Some malignant advisers 
endeavoured to rouse his anger again, but he 
replied, “No; I have learned that they ar 
men of pure morals; they are the most up 
right merchants in the empire; and _ neither 
honour nor the welfare of the country will a: 
low of their being martyred for their error 
Besides, that which a degrading badge ani 
the force of reason have been unable to eflec', 
will never be accomplished by punishment; 
let them, therefore, live in peace.” 

These were remarkable words, and worthy 
the pupil of Holland and England, worthy 
a prince to whom superstition was a most il 
veterate enemy. In reality, he was a believ- 
er, but not credulous; and even while he knelt 
on the field of victory, he gave thanks to God 
alone for the reward of so many toils, and could 
separate the cause of Heaven from that of the 
priests; it was his wish that they should be 
citizens. We have seen, that he subjected 
them to the same taxes as his other subjects; 
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vhich is ip. MB and because the monks eluded them, he di-)they alleged they had ssed for seven cen- 
» all being J minished their numbers. turies, from the time of Vladimir the Great,and 
16 voice jy His toleration, however, did not extend to|thus the source of their power was for ever an- 
sh explains the Jesuits, whom he hated as rivals in despo-|nihilated by this execrable abuse of it. 
rs of their MMB tim. But, though he expelled them from the| He soon after replaced the Hetman of the 


e. empire, and though his ukases severely pun-| Cossacks by a tribunal, and the patriarchate by 


Rastolnick* [MB jshed irreligious acts, and even inattention|a synod; he being unwilling that there should 
imes, were, [MMe during divine service, he tolerated the other|be any unity except in the supreme authority ; 
These sec. HM sects; he did not hesitate to be present at their|and, dividing in order to weaken, he was more 
and declay. {i worship, and he unmasked the superstitious|sure of the submissiveness of a council than 
ie of them, jmpostures of his priests, who all, by a detest-|of a man; for he was well aware that, when 
t he might able instinct, sought to extinguish the light,|servitude was in question, assemblies would 
on. Under 9% and to close up every cranny by which it might|venture farther, weak men and flatterers al- 
ic had eas. 9B have a chance of reaching them. ways forming the majority; and besides, col- 
the prince; For this reason, they held Petersburgh in| lective bodies have less shame, in consequence 
1, and, while [B abhorrence. According to their description of|of the responsibility being divided among num- 
d was seek. [ it, this half-built city, by which Russia alrea-| bers. 
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About 1722, however, and in spite of Theo- 
of hell. It was they who obtained from the un- 


phanes, the president of the synod, whom we 
fortunate Alexis a promise that it should be|may consider as his minister for religious af- 
destroyed. Their prophesies repeatedly fix-|fairs, the synod dared to desire that a patriarch 
ed the epoch at which it would be overthrown|might be appointed. But, bursting into a 
by the wrath of Heaven. The labours upon|sudden passion, and rising abruptly, Peter 
it were then suspended, and this fear getting|struck his breast violently with his hand, and 
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the upper hand of another fear, the orders of 
the terrible T'zar were almost issued in vain. 
On one occasion, these lying priests were 
for some days particularly active; they dis- 
played one of their sacred images, from which 
the tears flowed miraculously; it wept the 
fate which impended over those who dwelt in 
thisnew city. “ Its houris at hand,” said they, 
“and, with all its inhabitants, it will be swal- 
lowed up by a tremendous inundation.” On 
hearing of this miracle of the tears, the treach- 
erous construction which was put upon it, and 
the perturbation which it occasioned, Peter 
thought it necessary to hasten to the spot. 
There, in the midst of the people, who were 
petrified with terror, and of his tongue-tied 
court, he unhesitatingly seized the miraculous 
image, and discovered its mechanism; the 
multitude were stupified with a pious horror, 
but he opened their eyes by showing them, in 
those of the idol, the congealed oil, which was 
melted by the flame of tapers inside, and then 
lowed drop by drop through chinks which had 
been artfully made. 
_Ata later period, he did still more; the hor- 
rible execution of a young Russian by the 
priests was the cause. This unfortunate man 
iad brought back from Germany a highly val- 
wable knowledge of medicine, and had left there 
some superstitious prejudices. For this rea- 
son all hismotions were watched by the priests; 
and they at last caught up some thoughtless 
Words against their sacred images. They im- 
mediately arrested the regenerated young 
ussian, sentenced him without mercy, and, 
with a ferocious delight, they destroyed this 
a of civilization by torture, fire, and 
ord, 
But this individual evil produced a general 
good. Indignant at their cruelty, Peter de- 
prived the clergy of the right of condemning to 


the table with his cutlass, and exclaimed, 
“Here, here is your patriarch” He then has- 
tily quitted the room, and as he departed, he 
cast a stern look upon the panic-struck pre- 
lates. 

He was not at all disposed, by being guilty 
of an act of weakness, to go back in that career 
in which, four years previously, the commis- 
sion of parricide had not stopped him. He is 
said to have even prided himself on this per- 
severance. ‘“ Louis XIV.” said he, “is great- 
er than I am, except that I have been able to 
reduce my clergy to obedience, while he has 
allowed his clergy to rule him.” 

But it was particularly in that sanguinary 
year, so fatal to the last hope which the old 
Russians placed in his successor, that he seem- 
ed to hasten on the severing of them from their 
ancient customs, by giving an entirely new 
form to the administration of his empire. As 
far back as 1711, he had already replaced the 
old supreme court of the boyards by a senate, 
a sovereign council, into which merit and ser- 
vices might obtain admission, independent of 
noble origin. Subsequently, and every year, 
other changes had been effected, Thus, in 
1717, he brought from France, along with a 
commercial treaty, the institution of a gener- 
al police. But, in 1718, he at one stroke, sub- 
stituted instead of the old prikaz, colleges for 
foreign aflairs, naval affairs, finance, justice, 
and commerce, and fixed, by a general regula- 
tion, and with the utmost minuteness, the func- 
tions and privileges of each of them. 

At the same time, when capable Russians 
were not to be found, he appointed his Swe- 
dish prisoners, and the most eminent of the 
foreigners, to fill these administrative and ju- 
dicial situations. He was careful to give the 
highest offices to natives, and the second to 
foreigners, that the natives might support, 
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trymen, these foreigners who served them as 
instructors and guides. 

But this was not enough; and, for the pur- 
pose of forming his young nobles to these sci- 
ences, he adjoined a considerable number of 
them to each college. There, from the low- 
est stations, merit alone could raise them to 
the first rank. ‘Thus it was that, every thing 
being wanting, he created at once the admin- 
istration and the administrators, justice and the 
judges. 

It is worthy of remark that, either from his 
conscience being disturbed, or from his geni- 
us being inspired by the dignity of our Parlia- 
ments, it was at the moment when Peter the 
Great was guilty of one of the worst of crimes, 
that justice was the object to which he paid 
the most attention. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Peter the Great collects the archives of the 
Russian history. He traces in them the 
progress of thewr legislation down to his 
own time. He fixes his attention on the 
laws of Ivan 111. He admires the enact- 
ments of Ivan IV. Bondage to the soil. 
Code of Alexis. Dolgoruky stimulates the 
legislative genius of Peter the Great to 
surpass his father in this kind of glory al- 
so. Legislative labours of Peter. Pro- 
jects of codes. Preparatory directions.— 
Maritime code. Judicial regulations. Se- 
verity of the T'zar against false witnesses 
and against speculation. Military code ; 
its remarkable preamble ; its despotism ; its 
urgent necessity. 


He had, however, long been preparing him- 
self for this labour. His patriotism, which 
sought for every kind of national glory, had 
already begun to bring to light the chronicles 
that were buried in the dust of the cloisters. 
It was not, therefore, only with the torch of 
his genius, and that of justice, such as he had 
seen it shine among the most civilized people, 
that he ventured to enter upon the difficult 
career of a legislator ; it was also with that of’ 
Russian history, which is indebted to him for 
its archives. 

By means of this last light, however waver- 
ing it might be, his eagle eye, as his contem- 
poraries termed it, had pierced through the 
darkness of the Gothic ages, and discovered 
the origin, the spirit, and the progress, of all 
the legislation of his empire. He had per- 
ceived, that, before Yaroslaf and Isiaslaf, (the 
beginning and middle of the twelfth century) 
the Russians had had no written laws; and, 
without stopping to investigate what modifi- 
cations their first code might have undergone 
in the course of the three following disas- 
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to pause only on the reign of the greg, 
Ivan. 

There, no doubt, scrutinizing with a cyy;. 
ous attention the enactments of the first Ry 
sian autocrat, he must have observed that, » 
the'period in question,* the judge and all th, 
costs of the action, were paid by a tenth of thp 
property in dispute, with the addition of'a tay 
that inheritances, when there was no will, (le. 
scended in the natural order; and that, fi, 
landed property, a prescription for three yea 
barred the claims of individuals, and of ss 
years barred those of the crown. 


He must have remarked, that the peasants 
who were then free, and a kind of farmers 
could every year change their place of abode 
eight days before and after St. George's day, 
on paying a trifling sui to the landed propr. 
etors; that the slaves were those who wer 
prisoners of war, criminals given into the 
hands of their accusers, those who sold they. 
selves by a public bargain, and those who le. 
came stewards and butlers; that these slayes 
might be transferred or bequeathed; and, las. 
ly, that their wives, and even those of ihe 
children whom they maintained, shared iy 
their fate. 

We know not what was the impression 
made upon the legislator of the eighteenth 
century by this shapeless code, which allowed 
not only of slavery and torture, but also! 
judicial combats, and entrusted the adminis 
tering of government to the armed hands of 
all the hoiders of fiefs, notwithstanding the in. 
effective addition to them of the elder and of 
the head men of the place. 

One thing is certain; it is, that it was por- 
ticularly the succeeding age, tiiat of [van the 
Terrible, which attracted and longest fixed 
his whole attention: this is proved by his own 
words, and by the reproaches of many of bis 
contemporaries. 


In the monster of the sixteenth century 
Peter, who, perhaps, did not sufficiently keep 
in view the minister of Ivan, seems to have 
been most forcibly struck with the pertin- 
cious assailant of the provinces bordering 
the Baltic, which Adaschef then vainly strove 
to unite to the Russian empire. He gave his 
approbation to the legislator who, about the 
year 1550, withdrew the administration of jus 
tice from the rude and greedy hands of mil- 
tary men, for the purpose of entrusting it 1) 
the elders, the heads of villages, the centur 
ons, and judges elected by the citizens. 

Attributing always to that prince the whole 
of the good which was done by the minister, 
he considered asa wise measure the ranking 
of the boyard- followers below the learned met 
belonging to the courts of justice; the cal 
which the third Russian autocrat took tomake 
judicial combats become’ obsolete; and the 
prohibition to execute any capital sentence 
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without the sanction of the supreme court of | 
| 


hoyards, of which the prince was president. 

On the other hand, the depriving the pos- 
sssors of military fiefs of the collection 
of the taxes, and the giving it to agents em-. 
ployed by the exchequer, must have appeared | 
no less judicious to the imitator of that wise | 
measure. 

Peter, no doubt, must have delighted also 
tosee the T'zar of the sixteenth century, for- 
bid the clergy to make any new purchase of 
jwmoveable property, resume from them all 
that which had formerly belonged to the 
crown, and write to the heads of that order, 
«That it was hearts, and not lands, which 
ought to be cultivated by the ministers of re- 
igion ; that it was not grain which ought to 
besown, but the word of God; and that their 
inheritance ought to be the kingdom of Hea- 
yen, and not villages and patrimonies !”’ 

It may even be believed, that the reformer 
of the eighteenth century approved of that ec- 
clesiastical regulation, made in the sixteenth, 
which is so remarkable for its morality, for 
the picture which it presents of the horrible 
depravity of the manners of the clergy, and 
because it preserved, or gave, to the parishion- 
ers the might of electing their priests and 
deacons. 

But he must have been astonished to see 
that, in this civil and ecclesiastical code of a 
tyrant so ferocious, property, justice, and hu- 
manity, were treated with more respect than 
inthe enactments of his predecessors. It is 
true, that this benefit he might attribute to 
the two able and virtuous ministers of the 
early and auspicious years of the Northern 
Nero. 

In other respects, if he looked upon this se- 

cond Russian code as still stained with the 
barbarism of the times and the tyrannical spir- 
itof its author, it was not because it permit- 
ted bondage to the soil, which a few years af- 
terwards was established by the last of the 
Ruriks. It may be believed, that Peter, who 
loved order, no matter what it might cost, 
was of opinion that to get rid of an insupport- 
able state of confusion, vagrancy, and barba- 
rism, there was nothing to be done but to em- 
ploy a still more barbarous remedy. 
_ Then, this genius of despotism, thoroughly 
imbued with the recollections of the sixteenth 
century, which was generally so despotic, 
passed over the confusion of the interregnum, 
and paused on his own dynasty. He saw his 
grandfather, Mikhail, the first of the Romanofs, 
striving to put in full operation the codes 
framed by the descendants of the Ruriks. He 
contemplated the succeediig reign; and, 
either out of respect for a father, or from his 
mind being occupied with other objects; the 
reformer stopped at the still existing code of 
Alexis, which he maintained in force. 

But, in a very short time,* the sage Dolge- 
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ruky stimulated him by the example: this 
faithful minister called his attention to Alex- 
is, whom history immortalized, after his hav- 
ing, in 1650, summoned the most eminent 
Russians of all classes to assist in forming a 
new code.* “Will his master remain inferi- 
or to that prince, who is already a less illus- 
trious warrior than his son, but still greater 
as a legislator? Why should Peter the Great 
content himself with this third Russian code ? 
However superior it might be to the prece- 
ding enactments, was it not, after all, a trivial 
and confused digest of those old Muscovite cus- 
toms which he himself, at his very outset, had 
overthrown without ceremony? Till this pe- 
riod,” added Dolgoruky, “other cares have 
turned thee aside from this object; but thou 
owest justice to thy people, and I warn thee, 
Tzar, that it is time thou shouldst think of 
it!” 

The minister did not speak in vain: Peter 
pressed him to his greatful heart. But, on 
the one hand, time was wanting; and on 
the other, the laws of Alexis harmonized with 
absolute power. Peter was indebted to his 
father for the ukase by which every noble 
family was made responsible for the crime of 
one of its members. Some have even said 
that he owed to him also the institution of the 
secret chancery ; 2 political inquisition, which 
too closely resembled the inquisitions of Spain 
or Venice.t 

He, however, felt that the Ulagenia of Alex- 
is, a relic of barbarous times, was no longer 
suited to the Russians. In 1710, therefore, 
Peter projected civil, criminal, military, and 
naval codes. With his own hand he copied 
extracts from the best legislative systems of 
Europe. 

But, amidst such universal ignorance, such 
an extensive agitation of men and of events, 
and amidst the blending and fermenting of so 
many ancient customs, manners, and institu- 
tions, it was only by degrees that inconveni- 
encies and wants could be ascertained; it was, 
therefore, requisite to provide for them by 
means of the established rules, which he daily 
rectified, or added to, by what experience and 
circumstances suggested to him. Hence 
sprung that multitude of successive regula- 
tions, till his creation was in a sufficiently for- 
ward state for him to form it into a consistent 
whole. 

Accordingly, with the exception of his mil- 
itary code, we find him, in 1716, ordering that 
the Ulagenia of his father should be adhered 
to, and declaring, at the same time, that he 
was employed in bringing a code to perfec- 
tion. In fact, four years afterwards he com- 
pleted his work, which he gave to his people, 
under the title of a Concordance of the Laws. 











* The Ulagenia. 
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Tc this he joined his ukase for the reforma- 


tion of the clergy. 

But no long time elapsed before, with the 
exception of that immortal ukase, this compila- 
tion appeared to him to be undigested and in- 
sufficient.* In consequence, two years later,t 
he began to unite all the elements of a civil 
and criminal code, by publishing a collection 
of his decrees, and by giving orders to a com- 
mission to take the best systems of European 
legislation as the model of a new code. We 
must here remark, that he added the express 
condition, of “ respecting and preserving the 
statutes of the ancient Russian codes, in as far 
as they might be found im unison with the 
nationa] manners and customs.” 

In the following year he published a Mari- 
time code ; at the same time, he proscribed 
gaming, as a sordid passion, and an utterly 
useless occupation ; gave a censor to the syn- 
od itself; and appointed an attorney-general 
and four assessors, in each government, to 
keep a watchful eye on the judges. The 
judges themselves he prohihited from receiv- 
ing either presents or fees; he wished even 
the counsel to be paid by the state; for, in his 
opinion, justice ought to be gratuitously ad- 
ministered. Thenceforth, causes were order- 
ed to be brought forward for trial according 
to the date of their being registered, without 
any attention being paid to the rank of the 
person who had engaged in the suit. 

After having decreed that places gained in 
the service of the state, even by peasants, 
should confer nobility and all its prerogatives, 
save those which might be claimed by the 
most ancient nobles who had remained inac- 
tive, he added, that a boyard, whom justice 
had stamped with infamy, should loose his no- 
bility !{ By this, he restored its due honour 
to labour, and its disgrace to punishment. 

His laws against breach of promise, and a- 
gainst breach of trust, of powers of attorney, 
and of sacred contracts, are terrible. But 
circumstances required that they should be 
so; they rendered him inexorable against the 
exactions of men in office,against those of the 
assessors and collectors of taxes, and inst 
fraudulent bankruptcies, the subornation of 
evidence, and false oaths. Manners being 
wanting, he endeavoured to form them by 
means of laws and punishments. } 

But a clear and precise instruction had al- 
ready appeared, entitled “'The Form of Judi- 
cial eedings,” which each judge was al- 
‘ways to have with him ashis guide. This reg- 
ulation preceded his Military Code, which was 
divided into two parts, in ninety-one chapters, 
and appeared in 1716. The opening of it is 
remarkable. Either from sincere piety, or 


* See the Opinion of the Commission of Russian legis- 
lation, which was assembled in 1723, 
t See Leclerc, vol. iii. p 568. 


¢ See chap. III. of Sentences. 
§ Bee Leclerc, pp. 621, 622. 
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Von. I, 
from the policy of the head of a religion, w), 
was anxious to preserve unimpaired th, 
strength of so powerful a mover, he declares 
that, “of all true Christians the soldier js ti, 
man whose morals ought to be the most virt). 
ous, descent, and Christian; the Christian 
warrior ought to be always ready to appey 
before God, without which he has not the po. 
cessary security for the continual sacrifice p.. 
quired of him by his country.” And _ he ey. 
cludes, by the following quotation from Xo». 
ophon: “that in battles, those who have the 
most fear of the gods, are those who have the 
least fear ofmen.” Then, he provides for the 
punishment of even the slightest offences, ,. 
gainst God, against discipline, morals, honov, 
and even against good manners, as though he 
had wished to make of his army a nation apart 
in the nation, and at the same time its model, 

But it is especially here that the genius of 
his despotism luxuriates with frightful com. 
placency. “All the state,” says he, “is 
him: all ought to be done for him, the aby 
lute and despotic master, who owes to God ». 
lone an account of his conduct!” For thisre. 
son, every insulting word against his person, 
every unbecoming judgment of his actions o 
intentions, must be punished with death! 

It was in 1716, that the Tzar thus proclaim. 
ed himself beyond and above all laws; as if he 
were preparing for the terrible stroke of state 
policy, by which, in 1718, he was to sully his 
fame with blood. 

The preamble of the second part of this 
Draconian code explains the urgency of it; it 
shows that, unfortunately, it was only in char 
acters of blood that it could be impressed o 
the heart of a nation which was at once en 
slaved and undisciplined; or, in other words 
which had for ages suffered all the inconve 
niences of despotism, without enjoying its al- 
vantages. 

“It is known,” says he, “ that, in 1647, the 
Tzar Alexis, our father, was the first Russian 
sovereign who employed regular troops, aud 
who established such good order in his armies 
that they gained great glory in Poland aul 
Sweden; but it is known also that, after hun, 
far from perfecting themselves in the military 
art, the Russians neglected it to such a (+ 
gree, as not to be able to make head aga 
civilized nations, nor even against barbat 
ans.” 


CHAPTER VIL 


Peter the Great takes a retrospective view f 
the Russian army from its origin. Firs 
elements of which it was composed; 1! 
arms; its destruction by the Tartars; 
re-establishment ; its boyards, or condollr 


eri, and their guards. Armies of Iva 
IIT. and Ivan IV. Proportion of the c# 
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latter. Military tax. Strelitz. Pay. 
Composition of the Russian army at he 
end of the sixteenth century. Expense 
which it occasions. 
fighting in plains, and besieging cities. 
‘Efforts of the first Romanoffs better direc- 
ted, but fruitless. This the reason why 
Peter, distrustful of his successor, is de- 
sirous to complete every thing during his 
life-time. He wishes to leave the civiliza- 
tion of hisempire in firm hands, and such 
as are interested in preserving it after 
him. Statement of the situation of the 
army to which he entrusted their regenera- 
tion. 


We have seen Peter the Great declaring that 
the Russian army, from the period of its origin 
till the seventeenth century, made scarcely 
ay progress in the art of war. We must 
give credit to what he asserts. What other 
glance could have darted through so many 


centuries! Placed between the two ages of 


his subjects, who is there that better than this 
reformer, in whom met the end of Russian 
barbarism and the beginning of the Russian 
civilization, could perceive through the dust 
of the national chronicles, which were col- 
lected by his care, the progression or the re- 
togradation of the armies of the Ruriks 
aid the _Romanoffs, with respect to their im- 
provement? 

let us follow the regenerator in this im- 
mense retrospect. And in the first place, in 
what particular could the army of Sviatoslaf, 
composed of those terrible Varangians, the 
conquerors of Russia, the guards of the earli- 
est of the Ruriks, a hierarchical union of boy- 
ads or illustrious warriors, of select boyard- 
hllowers, of pages at arms, and of sword- 
bearers, appear to him inferior to the armies 
of his last ancestors. ‘To these elements of 
the first Russian armies there were, it is true, 
added a crowd of horse and foot volunteers, 
tttracted by the love of glory, the thirst of 
plunder, and the voice of the leaders: but to 
which of the two, to this multitude, organized 
by thousands, by hundreds, and by dozens, 
orto the provincial and wholly undisciplined 
regiments of Alexis, ought we to give the 
preference? 

As tothe warlike manners of the two ages, 
how was it possible for the conqueror of the 
thteenth century not to have exclusively 
almired those of the armies of the tenth cen- 
tury, the flower of which armies consisted of 
Scundinavianst How greatly must he have 
been delighted to observe their military sports, 

er march in close battalions, their regular 
maneuvres, their well-entrenched camps, 
their singular custom of registering, when the 
attle was done, the names of the valiant and 
ot the cowardly, and, lastly, the savage and 
‘uperstitious pride which, when they were 
“out to be overcome, led those warriors to 
Kill themselves, that they might not be the 
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slaves of their conquerors, either in this world 
or in the next! 

As the introduction of gunpowder into Rus- 
sia took place in 1389, the arms of the pre- 
vious period were doubtless inferior to those 
of Ivan. ‘The rich, however, were complete- 
ly armed, like our knights; as to the others, 
they provided themselves with whatever came 
to hand, even to as humble weapons as 
wooden clubs; which, indeed, was still the 
case till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

But the eye of the reformer must soon have 
been lost in a mass of inextricable confusion : 
the tenth century ends, and from that period 
commence the civil wars, and the Polish and 
IIungarian wars, to which must be added the 
devastations of the Southern migratory tribes. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, intes- 
tine dissensions exhausted the nation; in the 
thirteenth, the Mongol invasion disarmed it; 
the sword-bearing knights wrested Livonia 
from it; and the Swedes, Ingria; in the four- 
teenth, the savage Lithuanians escaped from 
under its sway; and those pagans deprived it 
of its finest provinces. 

But, at length, about 1370, it was roused 
by the excess of oppression and by Dmitry 
Donskoi; it resumed its arms, but not its 
manners; all was changed or modified: it 
combated or struggled against slavery ina 
disorderly and Scythian manner. During this 
disastrous period of three centuries, however, 
the army of Novgorod remained untouched, 
and the remnant of the guards of the prin- 
ces, united with the Tartars, was often vic- 
torious over the European neighbours of Rus- 
sia. 

But at the end of the fourteenth century, 
when at length the Tartars were enfeebled, 
and amidst their thinned and scattered num- 
bers Peter began to see again the Russian 
army, he could find it only in the guard of the 
Grand-Princes, and especially in the boyards 
of the princes holding appanages, and those 
of the cities; for the citizens and traders 
took arms only in cases of emergency, and 
the labouring class never. 

Each of these boyards kept up a guard of 
servants, and of boyard-retainers, who belong- 
ed to him. When they were discontented, 
these condottieri gave up their pay to the 
prinee or the city, abandoned their fiefs, and 
marched with their guard to some other 
prince, or some other city, where they found 
the same remuneration and new domains. 

But, at last, in the fifteenth century, the 
autocrat might perceive that the military au- 
thority was concentrated in one point: the 
boyards lost the privilege of choosing whom 
they would serve; and the appanages of the 
princes and those of the Russian republics be- 
ing united with that of the Grand-Prince, 
they were now employed to endow, for the 
first time, and on the tenure of military ser- 





vice, three hundred thousand boyard-followers. 
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Ivan ILf. divided these men into five main- 
bodies, the command of which was an object 
of contention among the boyards and the 
vaiwodes, who were now reduced to vain pre- 
tensions of hereditary office. 

Here, as was the case elsewhere, the re- 
former might observe, that the infantry, which 
was always composed of the poorest, armed 
irregularly, and only with swords, pikes, 
bows, and even clubs, was for a long time 
weak ; that under Vassili (the end of the fif- 
teenth century,) it was estimated at no more 
than sixty thousand men, a sixth of the army, 
which is a proportion quite different from what 
is now established; and that it was, lastly, 
composed of servants of the boyard-followers, 
and of city musketeers, who were a kind of 
militia. 

And here we may imagine to ourselves the 
attention of the despot of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, pausing with complacency, to consider 
the despot of the sixteenth. The latter, or 
rather his minister, obliged every proprietor, 
whose lands produced a hundred sacks of 
grain, to furnish a horseman equipped for 
service, or the value in money; and, as Ivan 
increased his revenue, by taking from the 
nobles the collection of the taxes, he was at 
length able to form a body of infantry, the 
first that had been seen in Russia; he armed 
it with muskets, and divided it among the 
great cities, where these Strelitz became a 
kind of janissaries. 

This same Ivan [V. also established a war- 
rate of pay for the soldiers when they were 
in the field. By this measure he doubled the 
army, of which he several times raised the 
effective force to more than two hundred 
cannon and three hundred thousand men. 
This was, no doubt, an exceedingly irregular 
army: but it was sufficient to conquer Casan, 
Astracan, and Siberia, to crush the Livonian 
knights, and for a while to recover ancient 
Russia, as far as the Dnieper andthe Duna, 
from Poland and Lithuania, which were then 
in a state of discord. 

The rapid glance of Peter has at length 
reached the end of the sixteenth century, and 
the last of the Ruriks: this age is partly his 
own. He can take a closer view of its 
armies; he can number the different corps 
which compose them. He may remark that, 
in 1600, the Russian cavalry consisted of six- 
teen thousand nobles, who were the guards 
of the Tzar, and of the three hundred thous- 
and boyard-followers, sixty thousand of whom 
were assembled every spring on the banks of 
the Oka. Peter knows, by experience, that 
this season was always dangerous to southern 
Russia, in consequence of the sudden incur- 
sions of the migratory tribes. He is able to 
estimate the expense of this annual calling 
into the field, which was nearly forty thousand 
pounds, while that of the fifteen thousand 
noble guards of the Tzar was about a hundred 
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thousand pounds, and that of the regular 
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infantry little short of forty thousand pounds 

This infantry was then composed of twely, 
thousand Strelitz, six thousand Cossacks, 4), 
four thousand four hundred Germans ; the reg 
was made up of provincial regiments, fpo,, 
three to twelve hundred strong, hastily Jeyie 
when circumstances pressed, which cou) 
scarcely be retained for a twelvemonth tndey 
their colours, and which bore the names of thy 
principal cities.* 

The victor of Pultava must here have sijj. 
ed, to see this infantry armed with muskets 
bows, and clubs, and which knew no other 
mode of approaching an enemy’s rampart thay 
by raising and pushing to the top of it whole 
mountains of earth. It had, indeed, so litt). 
confidence in its arms and its connected efforts, 
that, in the steppes, it never ventured to fight 
against the Tartars, except when it was ». 
cured between two rows of loop-holed planks, 
which extended for three quarters of a leagy: 
in length. ‘ 

At last, the armies of the second race a. 
pear in their turn. But, doubtless, becauy 
he was toomuch dazzled by the glory of his 
father, Peter the Great does not seem to haye 
given credit enough to the efforts which, in 
1629, his grandfather Mikhail made, for the 
purpose of opposing the Swedes and Poles 
with a Russian army disciplined in the E. 
ropean manner. 

The Strelitz alone of the district of Moscow 
are said to have been, at that time, forty 
thousand in number ;+ their officers were stil 
provided for by fiefs, from which they wer 
removeable; they even received clothing 
yearly from the Tzar, as had formerly been 
done by the faithful band, or guard, of the 
early Ruriks. But the grandfather of Peter 
the Great did not consider these Russian jar 
issaries as sufficient; he introduced into his 
army many foreign officers, and had eve 
several German regiments in his pay. Its 
true, that the jealousy which the natives er 
tertained of these foreigners, was the ruin df 
the army before Smolensk. 

For this reason it was, that in this century 
Peter seems to have noticed only the efforts 
of his father. These were, in the first place, 
the creation, in 1645, of the regular regimen! 
of Butersk, which had fifty-two companies 
and was five thousand two hundred strong : 
that of Alciel or Moscow, in 1648, which we 
of the same fe ; and the introduction of 
a multitude of European teachers into tie 
army. Alexis distributed to that army the 
first military book that was known in Russi; 
he increased it by adding the Cossacks of tlt 
Ukraine; and Smolensk was at length ™ 
conquered b¥ the help of seven Russian rez 
ments, which were organized in the Europe 
manner. 


* See Karamsin, Fletcher, Bruce, &c. &c. 
| See Manstein. 
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But we have heard the conqueror of Charles 
XII. declare, that, after Alexis, the Russian 
army had fallen back into a state of confusion, 
and of childhood, and of such weakness that, 
on his accession to the throne, the empire was 
at the mercy, not only of its European ene- 
mies, but even of the migratory savages of 
stagnant Asia. 

Accordingly, Peter distrusted his success- 
ors; for he was convinced that after his reign, 
ys had been the case after that of his father, 
all the old customs would exercise a reaction. 
In vain, then, would he have bent back to- 
wards the light that tree of darkness, which 
had so long been crooked towards barbarian 
Asia. It was, therefore, necessary to cut to 
the qhick, to graft on this old and shapeless 
trak a multitude of European scions, and to 
direct their new and flexible shoots towards 
Puropean civilization. 

For this reason it was that, as we have seen, 
bth before and subsequent to the military 
cole, he changed every thing, justice, admin- 
istration, capital, interests, manners, usages, 

ystoms, and even names and habits. Peter 
was desirous that, after his decease, authority 
should be in the hands of a great number of 
men of all ranks and kinds, who were linked 
oand compromised by civilization, in their 
leeds, their habitudes, their titles, and even 
their clothing. Let us by no means forget an 
dition to this security, of two regiments of 
guards, fifty of infantry, thirty of dragoons, 
sme of hussars, sixty-seven garrison regi- 
ments, and six of militia, distributed in per- 
manent quarters. A formidable total of more 
an two hundred thousand men, organized, 
nstructed, the best disciplined in Europe, and 
elenders of the whole of this regeneration, 
es even against its foreign than against its 
lolnestic enemies. 





BOOK VII. 


CHAPTER I. 


vrivate life of Peter the Great ; its identity 
with his public life. All his expenses 
have a view to the benefit of his empire.— 
His economy in that which relates to his 
pleasures. His habits, his occupations.— 
Plainness of his dress. His frugality.— 
His over-indulgence in wine. His unaf- 
fected and frank familiarity. His ex- 
'racts. His translations. Anecdotes on 
this subject. Even the most minute cir- 
cireumstances do not escape his attention. 

vample. Coincidence with Charlemagne 
and Napoleon. His taste for all the kinds 
“flubour which he wishes to bring into 
credit. Anecdote relative to this. He de- 
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spises etiquette. Anecdotes which justify 
this assertion. Rashness in his pleasures. 
Like other great men, he believes in pre- 
destination, 


Tis great man, meanwhile, was approach- 
ing to his end. It is time that we should look 
a little more closely into his private life: if, 
indeed, there can be said ever to have existed 
for this colossal being any other privacy than 
that of his vast empire. In fact, contrary to 
so many modern heroes, he had not two dif- 
ferent modes of living, the one domestic the 
other public; he had only one of them. He 
was the same at home and abroad, and lived 
in the face of day without condescending to 
conceal any thing, without fearing even to 
ee his weaknesses; either frem the pride of 
hereditary autocracy, which did not deign to 
put constraint upon itself in the presence of 
slaves; or from a coarse frankness of man- 
ners; or, rather, from anexcessive confidence 
in the rights which his genius gave to him, and 
a persuasion that the great benefits whigh he 
conferred on his empire were sufficient to re- 
deem all his faults. 

In a word, he lived publicly, because he 

wegen himself as living only for the public 
good. 
And it must be owned that, more than any 
other despot, if he could say, “the state! I 
am the state!” it was because, instead of see- 
ing only himself in the state, the state on the 
contrary, was every thing in his eyes. 

Did he overcome nature; it was not that 
he might build gigantic palaces; he never 
dwelt in them ; it was that he might give to 
Russia a military and commercial city. If he 
did violence to the elements, his object was 
not to gratify his senses with coolness and ali- 
en waters, but to open to the Russian vessels, 
and from the north to the south of his empire, 
a road across the widely-extended plains of 
the Muscovite territory. His palaces were 
ports, fortresses, ships; they had either been 
founded or built by his own hands, or taken 
by himself from the enemy; and he himself 
inhabited, defended, or commanded them. 

If, at a vast expense, he traced out roads, 
they were not those of sumptuous and useless 
parks, but those of his country, which he was 
the first todivide by versts, andon which he es- 
tablished post-houses and inns. 

At the same time that he displayed magnif- 
icence in disbursements for general utility, 
he did not ruin the state by making a shame- 
less luxury blaze abroad to the world the in- 
numerable errors of his animal passions, which 
his herculean strength may account for, but 
cannot excuse. 

His ways and his manners, it is true, were 
unpolished, but they were simple, frank and 
natural: like those of every man who has a 
great end in view, who presses onward to it 
with a resolute and strait-forward spirit, and 





all whose faculties, in order to attain it, rise 
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above the pompous littlenesses of pride and of; 
vanity. 

In his humble abode at Petersburgh, an a- 
bode which a mere artizan would think hard- 
ly good enough for himself, a bed, a chair, a 
table, a lathe, and some books, formed the 
whole of the furniture. 

When he was not at home, the deck ofa 
ship, the floor of a hut, or the bare ground, 
served him asa bed: nowand thenstraw, when 
he could get it; if not, he leaned his head on 
the officer who attended upon him, who lay a- 
cross under it, and whose business it was to 
remain in that position as motionless as the 
bolster which he represented. 

Every thing in him was hostile to luxury, 
and looked to the useful; his clothes were 
plain, and even of a coarse cloth calculated to 
wear well; his shoes, which were solid and 
clumsy, were frequently mended. 

At his table, which was usually a frugal 
one,* nothing came amiss to him, except fish, 
which this naval prince could never bear.— 
His habitual food, that which he preferred, 
was such as was eaten by the people. He ate 
little, but often, wherever he might chance 
to be, and no matter with whom. 

He drank, however, to excess, from habit, 
from taste, perhapseven from vanity. Deplora- 
ble orgies, but less frequent than they are 
supposed to have been, where he was too of- 
ten seen overcome by a shameful! or a furious 
intoxication, but where, still oftener, proving 
himself more powerful than his excesses, he 
kept his senses, and patiently bore the rash 
language which intemperance prompted to 
his convivial companions. 

His court, at common times, consisted only 
of a few officers to convey his orders; Juxury 
was banished from it by sumptuary laws; no 
plate was seen there. He waited upon him- 
self, rose at four in the morning, and lighted 
his fire with his own hands, 


Pitre was his usual signature. When the 
labours of government were over for the day, 
he amused himself by corresponding with the 
most eminent European astronomers, and with 
the geographers whom he had sent into all 
his provinces, by tracing maps and plans, and 
by becoming the most skilful turner in his em- 
pire. 

He himself translated the principles of that 
trade, those of architecture by Leclerc, and 
the art of constructing canal-locks and foun- 
dries. He also ordered the translation of 
numbers of useful books into Russian. If in 
any of these versions, as happened with: res- 
pect to that of Puffendorf, the translator mod- 
ified passages which were severe upon the 
Russian nation, Peter made them be given lit- 
erally, and, reprimanding the translator, he 
exclaimed, “that he did not want to flatter 
his subjects, but to instruct them, and especi- 


* See Steehlin, Louville, &e. 
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ally, to show them what they had been, an 
what foreigners thought of them, that jj. 
might stimulate them to change, by their ey. 
ertions, the opinion of Europe.” ~ 

A multitude of memoirs, notes, and projects 
written with hisown hand, are still in existoyeo 
the style is concise, picturesque, and enerser, 
ic; the reasoning just and close; the ideas 
striking; they embrace the whole world; they 


point out the major part of the conquests ¢f 


every kind which Russia has achieved sinep 
his time, and others even, to which the daring 
genius of that empire has not yet ventured t) 
aspire. 

And yet, like Charlemagne and Napoleon, 
(two colossuses so predominant, that ten ages 
of history between them seem to shrink into 
littleness,) this genius of vast and collected 
masses delighted to enter into the minutest 
details; like them, at a distance of five hun. 
dred leagues from home, and amidst the yp. 
pulse which he was giving to the whole world, 
he was seen, in his letters, to manifest an in- 
terest with respect to the most trival circum. 
stances relative to his gardens and to the fir. 
nishing of his house ! 

Such were his habits at home; when he 
went out, it was generally on foot, or ina 
hackney-coach, and he sometimes borrowed 
of the first passer-by the money to pay his 
fare. Hedaily spent several hours at the sen- 
ate, but particularly at the Admiralty; atier 
which, and always followed, like the great 
Frederick, by a favourite dog, he went, alone 
and without guards, to mingle among his peo- 
ple: preferring the society of foreign and Rus 
sian traders and sailors, especially the Dutci, 
from whom he could scarcely be distinguisi- 
ed by his dress. There, without ceremony, 
he took a part in their business, their pleas 
ures, and their conversation, questioning them 
continually, and gaining knowledge from 
their replies. 

Many a time was he seen working with his 
own hands in the manufactories which he had 
established ! It is known that he often offered 
himself to pilot the European vessels which 
came to Cronstadt, and that he received, like 
other pilots, the pay of a service which le 
considered as an honour, and which he was 
desirous to render honourabie. 

Another time, having been compelled ly 
the state of his health to stop at a forge, he 
for some hours became a smith. Nor let! 
be supposed that there was any thing pueril: 
in this; for in him, every thing, even to the 
major part of his most trifling actions, tended 
to a great purpose. For this reason, 0m lis 
return to Moscow, he went to the master 0! 
the forge, and enquired what he paid his work 
men. “Well, then!” said he, “1, at tha! 
rate, have earned eight altins (about thirtect 
pence) and I have come for the money. — 
Having received it, he added, that, “ with this 
sum he would buy himself a new pair (! 
shoes, of which he was in great want.” Ths 
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was very true; and he hastened to the mar- 
ket to make his purchase, which he after- 
wards felt a pleasure in wearing. “See what I 
earned by the sweat of my brow,” said he to 
jis courtiers: thus priding himself on the 
fruits of his labour, in the eyes of a nobility 
whom he wished to cure of the Oriental and 
haughty indolence with which they were im- 
bued. 


It may well be believed that such a prince 
so opposite to all the vanities of the proud 
vans, his predecessors, treated with contempt 
the pompous etiquette of their diplomatic cer- 
emonies; accordingly, he gave his first audi- 
ence to the Austrian ambassado« at five in the 
morning, and amidst the confusion of setting 
to rights his cabinet and natural history. As 
to the Prussian minister, he, with his creden- 
tials, had no other mode of reaching the Tzar, 
except by going on board of a vessel, and even 
up to the topsail of the mainmast, where the 
Emperor was busily engaged: it is true, how- 
ever, that Peter did not compel the minister 
ty ascend to him, the Prussian envoy having 
pleaded his want of practice as an excuse for 
declining this aerial reception. 


In fact the hononr of sharing in his oceupa- 
tions, and even in his pleasures, was not with- 
out danger. They often consisted in braving 
the storm; and when all the heads around 
him, excepting that of Catherine, were almost 
deprived of their senses, he would take the 
helm, and with a steady eye, a firm hand, and 
an unfaltering voice, avert the danger, and 
give life again to the crew, whom death seem- 
al to have already seized. 


ltis known, nevertheless, that he was born 
with a horror of water, which any other per- 
on would have believed to be unconquerable; 
but he surmounted it by habit, his genius hay- 
ing availed itself of this second nature to sub- 
due the first. 


And who is there who will venture to af- 
firm that so much fearlessness did not spring, 
as his contemporaries* supposed it to do, from 
‘mysterious cause? In 1714, in the midst of 
thorrible tempest, when he saved his fleet, 
is Cesar saved his army, by intrusting his fate 
toa frail bark, did he not reply to those about 
him, who were alarmed at such rashness, 
“that the Tzar Peter could not be drowned; 
thet a Russian sovereign would never perish 
inthe water! But,” added he, “ you Russians, 
you do not beli-ve in predestination!” As 
though he alone, so calm amidst so many men 
who thought him lost, had been in the secret 
ofdestiny ; whether this confidence arise from 
the power of instinct, in such singular beings, 
for all have given belief to their presentiments, 
orthat, in reality, being the chosen instru- 
ments of Heaven, they approximate more 
hearly to it than other men. 


es 


* See Fontenelle. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Fits of passion of Peter the Great. His 
patience with the first and often fruitless 
attempts of his subjects in any art whate- 
ver. His remarkable speech against slan- 
der. Particulars respecting his popular 
manners, related by his daughter. He 
journeys through his states alone, without 
any followers. Like the heroic demi-gods, 
he subdues the robbers; and, like Cesar, 
he falls into their hands, from which he 
ransoms himself. Extermination of these 
robbers. Cause of the prevalence of rob- 
bery. Peter is not comprehended by his 
subjects. He is detested by them. Fortu- 
nate in all that relates to his glory and 
his labours, he is unfortunate in the inte- 
rior of his empire and in his domestic con- 
cerns. His daughters are his only con- 
solation. The kindness which he shows 
to them. Their affection for him. 


Bur in a mind of such a fervid character, and 
which was subject to the ‘influence of every 
species of intoxication, how terrible must 
have been the first burst of passion! Some 
examples we have seen: neither his physici- 
ans, whom he sent to the victims of his rage, 
nor the attentions which he paid to them him- 
self, nor his repentance, especially when his 
vivlence had arisen from error or drunkenness, 
were at all times sufficient. They were una- 
vailing toa French architect, whom he had 
unjustly strack, and who could not survive 
the insult. 

And, nevertheless, in the customary course 
of life of this passionate master, we are as- 
tonished by the indulgent patience which he 
manifested towards all projects that had a 
useful end in view. We know with what at- 
tention he caused all the experiments to be 
made in his presence; with what kindness he 
rewarded the authors, and even, not unfre- 
quently, when they had deceived themselves, 
He wished, he said, to encourage them in 
search of something better, and he endeavour- 
ed to put them in the right way, by explaining 
to them with a beneficent mildness the causes 
of their mistake. 

It was with similar consistency, if not with 
the same mildness, that, at the residence of 
his daughters, or the palace of the ostentatious 
Mentzikof, he enforced, by example, his re- 
gulations with respect to society; a singu- 
lar code, by which society, broken up by 
the tyrants of the first race, was re-established 
on a new basis. 


In these parties, where truth often met his 
ear without offending it, he was particularly 
indignant against that treacherous slander, 
which is the resource of empty minds, and of 
that criminal vanity which is anxious to shine 
at any cost—the vile talent of stil] more de- 
testable court flatterers. Weare told that, on 





one occasion, a person about him being guilty 
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of this disgraceful vice, he interrupted him by 
the following words, full of simple and an- 
tique beauty: “ Surely you must have seen 
something good in the man you are slander- 
ing, and cannot you tell us that?” 

It was also the same chief, so inflexible, so 
absolute, and whose military code was so ter- 
rible, who behaved like the equal of his mean- 
est soldiers, when he was not acting in the 
character of their commander. He accepted 
their invitations as readily as those of the 
highest nobles of his court, repulsing no one, 
and, as we are told by his daughter, “ stand- 
ing godfather as often as he was asked.” 
There, without either feeling or inspiring con- 
straint, seated at their humble repasts, he 
seemed to be more gratified than at the most 
brilliant entertainments: “ then,” to use the 
very words of the Empress Elizabeth, “ a kiss 
given to the lying-in woman, and a ducat put 
under the bolster, was all, and that gave sa- 
tisfaction.” 

A sovereign of such popular manners was 
no longer one of those terrestrial deities, as 
the national historians denominate their anci- 
ent tzars, when they relate that, far from 
mingling familiarly with their subjects, these 
despots of Tartar manners, frightened them 
with their rare and formidable presence. It 
seems, on the contrary, that, too great not to 
despise this haughty invisibility, Peter must 
rather have reminded his contemporaries of 
the demi-gods of the heroic ages, the inventors 
of arts, and the conquerors of monsters, or, in 
other words, of barbarism. 

And, in fact, like those rugged heroes, con- 
fiding in his colossal] stature, and his almost 
supernatural strength, he was seen to traverse 
alone, but with a still nobler purpose, the 
wildest countries. Like them, too, he com- 
bated and overcame the robbers whom he 
there met with; and, like Cesar, that other 
deified great man, he also ransomed his life 
and liberty from their hands. 

Thus, he one day, on a lonely road, found 
himself unexpectedly engaged with eight vil- 
lians, whose vehicle stopped his; but, with a 
vigorous arm, the hero seized one of them by 
the hair, pulled him out from amidst his com- 
panions, and dragged hin to a place of safety, 
where he compelled him todisclose the haunt 
of his accomplices. 

On another occasion, being surprised by a 
more numerous troop of them, he, with a 
sword in one hand, and a pistol in the other, 
heldthem at bay. “Iam the Tzar,” he ex- 
claimed ; “what do you require of me?” But, 
this time, he was forced to capitulate: he 
even remained in the power of the banditti, 
till one of them returned from the neigh- 
bouring city with his ransom, for the payment 
of which he had been obliged to give a writ- 
ten order. 

These robbers were masters of the high- 
ways in open day, and they seized upon the 
towns, and even upon Moscow itself, as soon 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 
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as the sun set.* In some weeks, there Were 
found in the streets of that capital no jog 
than sixty of its inhabitants who had been 
murdered. Barricades were obliged ty }, 
erected. The ferocious Romadonovsky ¢,). 
quered these ruffians by surpassing ther, jy 
eruelty: he had them hunted down like jj 
beasts; then he sentenced them, after }j 
manner, ina moment, witha single word, with. 
out appeal, always to death, and without eyo, 
pardoning. He hung them up alive, by hooks 
through their sides, two hundred at a tiny. 
and Jeft them to expire thus, in the most hoy. 
rible agony, in the public roads. 

This inundation of criminals had its soyrep 
in the weight of the taxes, and the severity of 
the compulsory labour and of the recruiting: 
in the underhand opposition of the nobles ay 
the priests; and, lastly, in general discontent, 
For Peter the Great, though fortunate abroad, 
was unfortunate at home: this was the na. 
tural effect of a life in which the present was 
always sacrificed to the future, and private 
interests to the general interest. 

He was fortunate in glory, in conquests, 
and in the success of his great views relative 
to order, industry, and commerce; and un. 
fortunate in the interior of his empire, and 
even in the bosom of his family, by the ob. 
stinate opposition and by the censures of his 
subjects and his relations, or by their vices. 

Accordingly, in the imperial domestic cir. 
cle, as is the case in many private domestic 
circles, his only consolation was his daughters 
whether it be that the difference of sexes, 
their reciprocal bias, and the natural subjec- 
tion of the one sex to the other, produce a 
sweeter sympathy between daughters and a 
father; or that, by a law of nature, which 
some profound or merely ingenious observers 
imagine they have discovered, the mind and 
disposition, as well as the form of a being, 
whatever may be the species, generally bear 
a close resemblance to those of the parent from 
which it differs in sex. 

However this may be, it is certain that, 
very unlike the son of Peter the Great, lis 
daughters, Anne and Elizabeth, were docile 
in all the wishes of their father. The Prin 
cess Anne, especially, handsome and majestic 
like him, had his keen and ready judgment, 
his firm and decided character, and his intre- 
pid presence of mind, but without his savage 
harshness; for in her every thing had been 
softened down by an education which he hin- 
self superintended. She and her sister knew 
four foreign languages. When their cour 
was assembled at the residence of the Prit- 
cess Natalia, their aunt, who was herself the 
author of the first Russian theatrical piece, 
we are assured, by a foreign minister, that 
spectator might, particularly as to what he 
saw, have imagined himself to be in a Lr 
don or Parisian society. 





* See The Foreign Resident. 
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The T'zar, terrible as he was to a son who 
rebelled against civilization, came every day 
ip these princesses, to enquire how they pro- 
ceeded with their studies. Whenever he 
fund that they had increased their stock of 
inowledge, he kissed them on the forehead, 
and rewarded them, exclaiming, at the same 
ime, * that they were very fortunate ; that he 
avied them their education; and that he 
would give one of his fingers to have had the 
ame advantage thatthey had!” For he lived 
om the most affectionate terms with his 
daughters; who, at a subsequent period, de- 
lighted to tell of his many acts of kindness; 
ad it is said that the youthful Natalia, who 
died a few days after him, was unable to sur- 
vive his loss. 


CHAPTER UL. 


Private sorrows of Peter the Great. Suf- 
ferings, which, perhaps, atone for his cru- 
elties. He had deserved his misfortunes. 
Long continued and terrible consequence 
of a first fault. He does every thing for 
Catherine. He makes her his partner in 
the government of the Empire. He wishes 
to secure to her the succession to the throne. 
The motive which he himself assigns for 
this. He crowns her himself. 


Ber, along with this domestic consolation of 
the great nan, what a host of private sorrows! 
Asister, his guardian, but the usurper of his 
rights, the murderer of his relations by the 
wother’s side, the assassin of his infancy and 
is youth, and a pertinacious conspirator; a 
xcond sister, the accomplice of the elder; a 
frst wife, who was an enemy and divorced; a 
rebellious son, whose delight it was to be the 
hope of the blind hatred of the Muscovites 
wainst his parent, and whom it was necessary 
 serifice to the regeneration of the empire ! 
Nor was this all: seven other children, of 
whom five were sons, his dearest hope, all 
tied in the birth, or shortly after; not one was 
et to him, to perpetuaie, in a successor form- 
ol by himself, his magnificent and laborious 
treations ! 

On the other hand, his dearest friends, his 
pups, the sharers in his toils, were accused 
and convicted of peculation; he was obliged 
lotear them from his heart, or from his eyes, 
wme by contempt, others by banishment, and 
*veral even by the scaffold. Add to this, 
irblind subjects, who cursed him for his pur- 
hse as well as for his means. With the ex- 
‘eption ofa few natives, he had, in the midst 
his people, no one on his side but foreign- 
*s,and gained only an admiration which was 
without affection and without gratitude. 

' Lastly, a horrible disease arose, to terminate 

Sillustrious life by torments dreadful enough, 


Peter the Great. 
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perhaps, to expiate those with which he had 
punished the enemies of his system. 

These were misfortunes which, in a great- 
er or less degree, were deserved, as all the 
misfortunes of human kind are. Peter brought 
on himself this horrible disease by a debauch- 
ery which occasions such cruel sufferings as 
serve rather to make existence hateful than 
to correct it; the censure of his subjects, by 
his despotic violence, which too often effected 
good by means of evil; and the loss of somany 
children, by the excess of toil which he made 
their mother endure, even when in a state of 
pregnancy: there being nothing so weari- 
some to those about them, no less than to 
nations, as these ever-indefatigable great 
men. 

As to the enmity of his first wife, it is said 
to have originated in the jealousy with which 
the criminal fondness of the T'zar for Anne de 
Moens inspired that princess : a fatal source ! 
whence, subsequently, sprung the obstinate 
aversion of a son, who was led away by the 
rage of a divorced mother, and the angry ad- 
vice of his maternal relatives; then, all the 
domestic dissensions that followed ; and lastly, 
even the terrible catastrophe, the frightful 
parricide, which twenty years later, stained 
the whole of his reign with blood. A melan- 
choly result of a first act of infidelity: so fer- 
tile are the seeds of evil, and, whatever the 
lax morality of the world may say, so dura- 
ble and severe are the consequences of a single 
fault. 

This remark acquires a still more terrific 
strength, when we find that, after so many 
bitter fruits, the bitterest that a fault of this 
nature could produce, the fatal fertility of this 
root of evil was not yet exhausted. In fact, 
after a lapse of twenty-five years, and by a 
natural result of that criminal attachment, the 
brother of Anne de Moens was about the per- 
sonof the Tzar, and was the chamberlain of 
Catherine; it was by him that the punish- 
ment was to be consummated ; that adultery 
was to be avenged by adultery ; it was to him, 
that the second wife of Peter was to sacrifice 
that prince, to the brother of the woman to 
whom he had sacrificed the first wife. 

The blow was rendered more painful to 
him, by his being betrayed at the moment 
when he had filled up the measure of his be- 
nefits. And by whom betrayed! by that Livo- 
nian servant who, in 1702, was married to a 
Swedish dragoon, who, on the same day, be- 
came the slave of a Russian general, and, 
soon after, of Mentzikof. She, the secret 
mistress of the Tzar in 1703; his avowed 
mistress in 1705; whom, in 1707, he had 
privately made his wife, and in 1711 had pub- 
licly acknowledged as such. She for whom, 
in 1714, ‘he created the order of St. Cathe- 
rine, in remembrance of the crisis on the Pruth, 
when, as the grateful prince confessed, “Ca- 
therine did not act like a woman but like a 
man.” 


*. 
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It was for her also, that, in 1722, he had 
subverted the order of direct succession, to 
which Russia was indebted for its being freed 
from the Tartar yoke; in its place he had 
substituted, under a legal form, the right of 
the Tzar to choose his successor, to revoke 
his choice, and to make a new one; a right 
which, like al] others, is included in autocra- 
cy, and which Ivan Ill. was aware of when, 
in 1498, two hundred and eighty years before 
this period, he wrote to the Pskovians, “Am I 
not, then, at liberty to act as I please! I will 
give Russia to whomsoever | think proper, 
and I command you to obey.” 

But let us listen to the great man himself, 
when he declares, “that as the obstinate re- 
bellion of Alexis could be accounted for onl 
by the imprescriptible right which that prince, 
who had the wickedness of Absalom, supposed 
that he had to the throne, it was indispensa- 
ble to give to the sovereign the same authori- 
ty over his son as a private individual possess- 
ed over his children.” He then adduces the 
wife of Isaac, and especially Ivan III. “who 
collected into one body the scattered members 
of the country, and who, fearing to see his 
work destroyed by his descendants, disinherit- 
ed one of them, chose another, and afterwards 
restored the former, according to hisown good 
pleasure, and without paying any attention to 
the law of primogeniture !” 

It was in 1722 that Peter the Great thus 
expressed himself when he had only daugh- 
ters left, and when « son of Alexis was stil] 
living. By thus proclaiming the right of the 
Tzars to dispose of the empire, he prepared 
his subjects to slight the claims of his grand- 
son, the child of his victim; and, at the same 
time, held out to them, as his successor, Ca- 
therine the First, with all her circle of native 
and foreign grandees. By this means, he 
particularly designed to uphold his work of 
civilization, and to save it from the hands of 
his first divorced wife, who was the grand- 
mother of the heir to the throne, and whom he 
dreaded as a guardian, 

He was actuated by the same kind of policy 
when, in 1724, after his return from the hot- 
baths of Olonetz, which a violent attack of! 
strangury had compelled him to visit, he issu- 
ed a manifesto, announcing the coronation of 
Catherine. This was an unexampled event 
in Russia, where no woman had ever been 
crowned. This act tacitly gave the right of 
succeeding him to the companion of his la- 
bours, and consequently to his daughters; to 
princesses brought up m the modern arts; in 
a word, to the sex which has the greatest de- 
gree of interest in civilization and in its pro- 
gress. “This,” said the T'zar, as he showed 
the new crown; “this confers on Catherine 
the right of, perhaps, one day reigning: she 
saved the empire on the banks of the Pruth, 
and she will, no doubt, be able to maintain all 
our useful establishments.”* 















* Kamensky, The age of Peter the Great. 


At the same time, the grateful prince wig), 


red that the felicity and splendour of this jy). 


portant day should be doubled, by the betrot), 
ing of his daughter Anne to the Duke of Ho. 
stein. At length, before the eyes of all Ry. 
sia, he himself placed the diadem on the brow 
of Catherine, and the slave of Marienburg be. 
came the sharer of his throne! . 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ingratitude of Catherine. Her adultery, Py. 
ter discovers her crime. Terrible sev, 
with Repnin. Cruel punishment of th; 
Empress’s accomplices, Suspicions of jus. 
terity with respect to her and Mentzikof. 


Tis coronation was closely followed by jy. 
gratitude ; and, whether it were from tl) 
weakness natural to the sex, or that even jy. 
gratitude requires the support of hope, certaiy 
it is that Catherine forgot her obligations as 
soon as there was no longer any thing to le 
expected from her benefactor. 

In reality, up to this day, she had had every 
thing to hope from the life of the 'zar; 
henceforth, it was his death alone that could 
raise her higher, and she is said to have wisi- 
ed for it: even more is said! One thing is 
undeniable; that she then violated her con- 
jugal fidelity. 

Perhaps in the crime of this crowned Ger- 
man slave there was nothing more than a 


lightness of manners which was worthy of 


her origin: perhaps, too, as is asserted, her 
chamberlain Moens was really seductive; 
but so it was, that, either from her being fired 
by an ambition of which she is proved not to 
1ave been destitute, or from her being tired 
of her benefactor’s paroxysms of violence, het 
repugnance to Peter increased, and she al 
lowed it to become visible. 

The Tzar perceived it: his temper became 
more soured, his mind had worn out his body, 
and a secret, cruel, and even mortal malady 
increased his natural irritability; from that 
internal justice whieh we never fail to exer 
cise on ourselves, becoming more suspicious 
in proportion as he was conscious of being !es 
bearable, he suspected the adultress, and st 
spies upon her. 

The court was then at Peterhof; Princ 
Repnin, president of the war department, 
slept not far from the Tzar ; it was two o'clock 
in the morning; all at once the door of the 
marshal was violently thrown open, and he 
was startled up by abrupt and hasty footstep: 
he looked round in astonishment: it was Pe 
ter the Great; the monarch was standing by 
the bedside; his eyes sparkled with rage, 0 
all his features were distorted with convuk 
sive fury. Repnin tells us,* that at the sight 


* See Leclerc, Coxe, Leveeque. 
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of that terrible aspect he was appalled, gave 
jimself up forelost, and remained motionless ; 
hut his master, with a broken and panting 
yice, exclaimed to him, “Get up! speak to 
we! there’s no need to dress yourself;” and 
the trembling marshal obeyed. 

It was then he learned, that, but the in- 
sant before, & peer by too faithful a report, 
the Tzar had suddenly entered Catherine’s 
apartment 5 that the crime is revealed! the 
ingratitude proved ! that at day-break the Em- 
press shall lose her head! that the Emperor 
isresolved ! 

The marshal afterwards declared that, gra- 
jually recovering his voice, he agreed that 
such a monstrous act of treachery was horri- 
ble, but that he reminded his master, of the 
crime being as 
the impolicy of making it public: that then, 
growing bolder, he dared to call to recollec- 
tion the massacre of the Strelitz, and that 
every subsequent year had been ensanguined 
by executions; that, in fine, after the im- 
prisonment of his sister, the condeming of his 
snto death, and the scourging and imprison- 
ment of his first wife, if he should likewise 
cut off the head of his second, Europe would 
n0 longer look upon him in any other light 
than that of a ferocious prince, who thirsted 
for the blood of his subjects and even of those 
who were a part of himself. 

He added that, besides, the Tzar might 
have satisfaction by giving up Moens to the 
sword of the law upon other charges; and 
that, as to the Empress, he could find the 
weans of ridding himself of her, without any 
prejudice to his glory. 

While Repnin was thus advising, the Tzar, 
who stood motionless before him, gazed upon 
him intently and wildly, and kept a gloomy 
silence, But, in a short time, as was the case 
when he was labouring under strong emo- 
tions, his head was twisted to the left side, 
and his swollen features became convulsively 
contracted ; signs of the terrible struggle by 
Which he was tortured. And yet the exces- 
sve working of his mind held his body in a 
sate of frightful immovability. 

At length, he precipitately rushed out of the 
chamber into the adjoining room. For two 
whole hours he hastily paced it; then, sud- 
denly entering again like a man who had 
made up his mind, he said colheunin “ Moens 
shall die immediately! I will watch the 
Empress so closely that her first slip shall 
cost her life !” 

He then went away ; and, on the following 
morning, the head of Moens, who was ac- 
cused of peculation, was brought to the block: 
is two sons were degraded, and were sent to 
igreat distance, on the Persian frontier, as 
Private soldiers. At the same time, his sister, 
who was an accomplice in the crime, and a 
fwvourite of Catherine, received the knout, 
and was banished to Siberia, and her property 
Ww . . 

4s confiscated. It is even said, that the ter- 


Peter the Great. 
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rible Tzar led his guilty consort to look at the 
bleeding head of her lover, and that he at- 
tentively watched her countenance, but that, 
fortunately, her downcast eyes did not betra 
grief. Repnin adds that, from that dreadful 
night till his death, Peter never more spoke 
to the Empress except in public, and that, in 
his dwelling, he always remained separate 
from her. 

As his death took place but a few months 
after, some have suspected Catherine to have 
been the author of it; without taking into 
consideration the two well-known malady of 
the great man, without weighing the nu- 
merous facts, and how much faster such he- 
roes seem to live, without reflecting that not 
one of them has run much more than half the 
career allowed to other men, they have ac- 
cused the Empress. 

For the reputation of Catherine as well as 
of Mentzikof, both of whom had risen from 
so Jow a station, and had always mutually sup- 
ported each other to attainso high a rank near 
the T'zar, itis undoubtedly a double misfortune, 
that both of them should have lost his good opi- 
nion, just before his death, the one by mal- 
versation, and the other by adultery. In fact, 
both of them had seen themselves supplanted 
in his favour; the one, it is said, by a Prin- 
cess Cantemir, who was patronized by Ja- 
guchinsky ; the other, by that Jaguchinsky, 
the eye of the Tzar. 

It was in 1722 that Peter gave him this 
appellation; when, on his departure for Per- 
sia, he entrusted the management of the go- 
vernment to this new favourite, who trod so 
closely on the footsteps of Mentzikof. Hence 
the envy of Mentzikof, and the jealousy of 
Catherine: to which, after the disclosure of 
her adultery, must be added, 2 crown to be 
preserved, and the exile and punishment of a 
favourite, and the death of a lover, to be 
avenged; and lastly, the pressing necessity 
of escaping by a second crime from reproach, 
and from the perpetual danger of athreatening 
presence. 

Such were the surmises of contemporaries, 
prompted either by divine justice, which often 
punishes a known crime only by the gratuitous 
suspicion of another crime; or by the too 
customary propensity of common minds to 
imagine that the premature death of great 
princes cannot be a natural event. It seems, 
in fact, that in consequence of an inherent 
tendency in the human race to deify all that 
they fear, the multitude find it difficult to con- 
ceive that those beings whom they do not con- 
sider as belonging to nature, can die natur- 
ally ; they cannot persuade themselves that 
so much life, so vast a life, on which all others 
seem to depend, can possibly be extinguished 
by the mere accidents of war or disease, like 
that of the common-place beings by whom it is 
surrounded. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Reluctance which is felt to part with this 
great man. First attack of the disease 
which was ultimately to kill him. He 
struggles against it. He conceals his 
malady, which at length gains the upper 
hand and puts his life in danger. He is 
saved by a grievous operation; but imme- 
diately returns to the creations of kis ge- 
nius. Along with Munnich, he minutely 
examines the works which are carrying on 
at the Ladoga Canal. His anger against 
Pisarevo. His confidence in Munnich. Pe- 
ter goesinto Finland. He exposes himself) 
to save a vessel containing soldiers: and is 
the victim of his humanity, as he is again 
attacked by his malady. His genius, how- 
ever, does not flag. He governs from his 
bed of anguish. Instructions to Behring. 
He is desirous of showing himself to his 
people in a religious ceremony, that of 
blessing the water. His disease is aggra- 
vated by this effort. He struggles against 
it for along while, and wishes, too late, 
to dictate his last will. His death. 


Bor it is at length necessary to part from 
this great man; perhaps, in my reluctance to 
arrive at this last moment, I may have over- 
loaded these pages with minute circumstan- 
ces. In truth, feasting on the recollections of 
his contemporaries, deeply impressed with the 
perusal of them, with my eyes sometimes on 
the map of the empire which he regenerated, 
and sometimes on the faithful representation 
of his features, many a time, for several years 
back, have I seemed to be living with him. 
In the reveries of my fancy, retrograding into 
the past, making my existence contemporane- 
ous with his in the land whieh he ruled and 
which I visited with another colossus, how of- 
ten have I pictured myself as one of the for- 
eign partners of his toils, interested in the 
success of his great enterprise, loving and ad- 
miring him in his object, and feeling indig- 
nant at the obstacles which he met with, and 
at those which he himself created: and, last- 
ly, enjoying with transport his noble actions, 
and his great and vigorous qualities, or bear- 
ing with his errors, and manifesting hatred of 
his vices! 

He was only fifty-two years of age. But 
to a mind which was vast enough to animate 
the whole ofa great people, a single body, 
however robust it might be, could not long 
suffice. 

His life had been nothing but one _protrac- 
ted and violent excess of labour, mingled with 
other excesses. In 1722, a secret malady at- 


tacked him,* but he said nothing about it; 
and it was during the same year, and in spite 
of the disease, that he achieved the conquest 
of the three Persian provinces, which he ad- 
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ded for a while to his empire. He shared it 
the fatigues of his meanest soldiers, and 
their coarse food. He marched, as they did 
on foot, under a burning sur, in a deep ay 
heated sand, in the midst of a thick dust, ang 
frequently without water to quench the thirg 
during whole days. And yet he constantly 
refused to make use of Catherine’s carriage: 
she herself several times quitted it, to fil| , 
with soldiers, who were dying with heat ay 
fatigue. 

His disease, meanwhile, grew worse. This 
internal enemy, which he despised, gaine 
ground and increased, while, in 1723, attend. 
ing only to his foreign but much less danger. 
ous enemies, he retained the Cossacks in theiy 
fidelity by the presence of sixty thousand 
men; bridled the Turks by threatening negy 
tiations, such as must be carried on with tho 
barbarians ; and soaring from the Caspian tp 
the Baltic, from a fiery to a frozen sea, pas. 
ed again in triumph before Romanodovsky, at 
Moscow, still in a subordinate rank; gaye 
him an account of his expedition; and thea, 
with the authority of a master, repressed the 
new malversations of his vice-chancellor, and 
those of Mentzikof. 

He had the courage still to dissemble his suf: 
fering while, frora on board of the fleet whic 
he had fitted out, he dictated to Stockholw 
the acknowledgment of the nephew of Charles 
XII. as Prince of Sweden; to Denmark, tha 
of the rights of the same prince, his futwe 
son-in-law, to the Duchy of Holstein; and, i 
nally, compelled Copenhagen to recogniz 
himself as Emperor. But as, at the same time 
in order to hide his internal decline, and nm 
afford his enemies an irksome joy, or evens 
dangerous hope, he would not drop any of hi 
habits, his pains become every day more es 
eruciating. 

At length, he could no longer endure them 
but it was only to one of his servants that hi 
entrusted the secret; he directed him to o 
tain advice as if for some one else; le woul 
not even consult his court physician, o! 9 
much importance did he consider it not to % 
fathomed. It was then that he went to tld 
hot baths of Olonetz; and that, being bette 
on his return, he, on the 7th May, 1724, pla 
ced the crown on the head of Catherine. 

But, whether it were, that in these enle 
tainments, he was guilty of some excess, ° 
as his surgeon* affirms, his disease had ot) 
been palliated by the first and obscure const! 
tation, or that, on his discovering the treas 
of the Empress, the violence of his anger 
aggravated his case; certain it is, that subs 
quent to the coronation, and but a few days# 
ter the fatal discovery, his horrible mel 
broke out with additional fury. 

All on a sudden, Petersburgh, learned, th 
the life of its founder was in danger; 2° 
that nothing but a horrible operation ce 








* The strangury. 





* Paulson. 
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ave him; then, that he had undergone it, but 
with such agony, that he had entirely black- 
ened the bodies of the operating surgeons, by 
the forcible manner in which he grasped them. 
lastly, it heard, that its T'zar was stretched, 
deprived of all strength, on a bed of pain, 
wiere, for three months, it was doubtful 
whether he would die of his disease, or of the 
means Which were employed to cure him. 
But his vigorous constitution again got the 
etter. He was restored to life, and notwith- 
danding the most serious statements of the 
danger, angry to have been so long a captive, 
he immediately returned to his creations. 
Munnich, whose genius was in unison with 
his own, called for his presence in those 
marshes, Where intrigue and ignorance had 
fr so many years given a wrong direction to 
the famous Ladoga Canal; the canal which 
was to be the feeder of Petersburgh, the junc- 
tin of the waters of Northern Asia and o 
Europe, the connecting link between two 
worl 
Autumn, meanwhile, began,* the autumn of 
he Russians; but the Tzar took no thought 
fit. For a whole month, that of October, he 
mversed these filthy marshes. His mind, 
hich was yet strong and entire, dragged in- 
lw this fetid bog his suffering body, enfeebled 
already bent ; every thing about him gave 
igns of pain, except his eagle glance, which 
meserved its imperious liveliness, and was 
ed over the whole of this swampy country. 
This canal,” exclaimed he, “ will feed Pe- 
enburgh and Cronstadt, furnish materials for 
heir structures, convey thither all the produc- 
ions of the empire, and render prosperous the 
merce of Russia with the rest of Europe.” 
He, however, blamed the line which had 
en adopted ; and addressing himself to the 
uskilful engineer, who was protected by his 
vourites, ** Pisarev,” said he, “there are two 
inds of faults; the one, when we err from 
morance; the other, which is more inexcus- 
le, when we do not make use of our five 
eases, Why are not the banks of this canal 
revented from giving way? why are there 
)mahy windings? Where are the hills 
ich you made an objection ? Truly you 
tan absolute knave!” ‘Then, turning to 
unnich, of whose plans he approved, he call- 
him “his friend,” and declared that, “ in 
he had found the man who would com- 
tle this great work, and that his labours 
icured him.” He put under his orders 
renty-five thousand men and the senate; and 
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ger ue, at length, quitted this lifeless spot, 
t susVhich is now so full of life, breathed into it 
-— , the last breath of his immortal genius. 

ma 


ie same ardour impelled him to the ex- 
remity of Lake Ilmen, and then to the salt- 
tks of Starai Roussa. He bent his course 

length towards Petersburgh; but, hurried 
way by his destiny, which was about to 
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Great. 


make him the victim of that humanity he had 
too often outraged, he went on, without stop- 
ping, to Finland; he was desirous to visit 
his forges there; in a word, to have again ex- 
amined every thing; the manufactories of 
arms, the establishments for the benefit of 
commerce, arts and sciences, whence is deri- 
ved the prosperity of nations, and whence 
spring also, the glories of peace and the glo- 
ries of war. 

He entered the port of Lachta, on the 5th of 
November. 'The weather was gloomy, the 
air keen and cold, the sea rough, swelling and 
wearisome; but the T'zar at length landed.— 
He was onthe point of reaching the abode 
prepared for him, when, casting towards the 
harbour one of those inquisitive and penetra- 
ting glances which nothing could escape, he 
perceived a small vessel, full of sailors and 
soldiers, which had struck upon a shoal. He 
saw that the unfortunate men were confused 
by fear; and, in the first instance, approach- 
ing the water’s edge, he called out to them, 
and told them what was necessary to be done 
to save themselves; but he exerted himself in 
vain, for his voice was drowned by the clam- 
ours of the sufferers and the roaring of the 
waves. ‘Those whom he sent to assist them 
were in fear of their own lives, and made but 
fruitless efforts. Then, forgetting all the dan- 
ger that he ran, he took his resolution at once 
and jumped into a skiff. As he could not ap- 
proach the shoal with it, he leaped into the 
sea, reached the stranded vessel, saved the 
passengers, and conveyed them to the shore, 
where he lavished on them the kindest atten- 
tions. 

But in the middle of the same night, and 
while Peter the Great was enjoying the plea- 
sure of having performed a noble action, his 
disease again attacked him; a —— fever 
fired his blood; the strangury and all his for- 
mer pangs seized upon the tenderest parts of 
his body. He was removed to Petersburgh. 
There, living always more for his country 
than for himself, while his alarmed physicians 
predicted inflammation and its mortal conse- 
quences, he did not suspend his labours; his 
mind, stronger than such pungent agony, still 
watched over his empire; and even when 
pain seemed his only connecting link with 
earth, and he was about to quit the world, he 
strove to give a new world to Russia. 

It was then that Behring received, from the 
monarch’s own hand, those second instructions 
which were to extend to America the empire 
of the Russians; an empire which their T'zar 
had never ceased to aggrandize, and far more 
by the conquests of commerce and the arts, 
than by those of war. For two months long- 
er, a multitude of other instructions and reg- 
ulations bear witness to his constant solicitude 
for the welfare of his people. He did still 
more: this mode of reigning by ordinances, 
and by his mind alone, did not satisfy him; he 
wished to combine with it the execution, to 
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see every thing with his own eyes. He was 
to pause only to die; and his thus lavishing 
his own person, without bestowing a thought 
on it, is his best excuse for his having spared 
others so little. 

This was the reason why, on the 17th of 
January, 1725, the day of the ceremony of 
blessing the water, he braved the severity of 
the weather and of illness; and for the last 
time, commanding by example, was desirous 
to give that of piety which, however, he well 
knew how to distinguish from superstition, its 
most pernicious and formidable enemy. 

But, on the following day, either from the 
effect of this excess of piety,* or from his 
having indulged in excess of some other kind,t+ 
a tightness seized his chest, and increasing 
fever burnt him up, and he was tortured by 
an obstinate and agonizing suppression of 
urine. He still strove to struggle against his 
disease, and rise superior to pain, the last 
monster which this dying Hercules sought to 
conquer: but it triumphed, and he fell hope- 
Jess on his bed of death. 


The palace was thrown into alarm;-couri- 
ers were dispatched to Leyden and to Berlin 
to obtain the best advice. All the physicians 
of Petersburgh were summoned round the 
couch, where lay the object of so many recol- 
lections, and of so many hopes of glory and 
national prosperity. There, while his medi- 
cal attendants were fourteen days employing 
the terrible means which were meant to re- 
lieve, but which are said to have ended him, 
he sometimes filled the palace with the cries 
which his sufferings extorted, and at other 
times, indignant at his involuntary weakness, 
exclaimed that “in him might plainly be seen 
what a wretched animal is man!” 

At length, on the 26th of January, he be- 
came resigned; he called upon Heaven ina 
loud voice, and received the last consolations 
of religion; and, either from Christian humil- 
ity, or the remorse of a dying man, or rather, 
perhaps, in arses aa Me an ancient usage, 
which is peculiar to Russia, he ordered his 
debts to be paid, and the prisoners to be re- 
leased, “I dare hope,” said he, at the same 
time, “ that God will look upon me witha 
merciful eye, for all the good that I have done 
to my country !” 

Then, though he was enduring worse than 
a thousand deaths for two whole days, but 
possessing still the same ardour for civiliza- 
tion, and the same firmness with which he 
had lived, the Tzar, in the short intervals 
which pain allowed him, laid his injunc- 
tions on Catherine to protect his Academy of 
Sciences, and to invite to it the learned men 
of Europe. He then pointed out Ostermann 
to her im the following words:—“ Russia can- 


* According to Scethlin, &e. 
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not do without him; he is the only man who 
knows her real interests.” After this, he set- 
tled the time during which mourning for him 
should be worn. 

He now wished to write his last will; but 
the deceitful calm of a partial death, which 
succeeded to his pangs, had deceived him ag 
to his remaining strength. His trembling 
and already nerveless hand could form not) 
ing on the paper but illegible marks; he him- 
self could read no more than these three words, 
—* sive all to He then orderei 
the Princess Anne, his favourite daughter to 
be sent for instantly; but by the time she 
could come, the voice as well as the hand and 
left side of her father were gone. In the 
meanwhile he had endeavoured, but in vain, 
to finish what he had begun; the mind was 
yet entire, but it had no longer any means of 
communicating with the material world— 
This sovereign, so potent, still living in the 
midst of his people, surrounded by his house- 
hold, and in the arms of his family, was, nev- 
ertheless, insulated from all: he was separa- 
ted from them, and stood alone, battling with 
death, against which he struggled during fif- 
teen hours of horrible agony. 


At length, on the 28th of Jamuary, about 
four in the morning, his eyes closed for ever; 
and thus, at the very same hour when he was 
every day accustomed to awake from other 
sleep than this, and resume the toils of his 
empire, he closed forty-three years of a reign, 
and fifty-two years of a life, by which Russia 
still lives. It is to that life that she owes the 
first blaze of her glory, and all the reflections 
of it; great lives being those which do not ex- 
pire with one man, but which seem to de- 


scend to and be repeated in a long series of 


successors—like those splendid works of gen- 
ius, which are creative of so many others.— 
{Nore 3.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


The winding-up of this dissertation on the 
life of Peter the great. His eulogium.— 
That of the great age towhich he belong- 
ed, and which ended with him. 


Historians of the nineteenth century, while 
we detest the violent acts of this prince, why 
should we be astonished at his despotism '— 
Who was there who could then teach him, 
that to be truly liberal or moral is the same 
thing? But of what consequence is it, that he 
was ignorant that morality calls for the estab- 
lishment of liberty, as being the best possible 
means of securing the general welfare! All 
that he did for that welfare, or, in other words, 
for the glory, the instruction, and the prosperity 





t According to some unpubli:hed Memoirs, and some 
works which have been printed. 


of his empire, was it not beneficial to that lib- 
erty, of which neither himself nor his peop! 
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were yet worthy? Thus, without being aware 
of it, Peter the Great did more for liberty 
than all the dreams of liberalism have since 
fancied that he ought to have done! His peo- 

le are indebted to him for their first and most 
difficult step towards their future emancipa- 
tion. What matters, then, his abhorrence of 
the word, when he laboured so much for the 
thing? Since despotism was necessary there, 
how could he better employ it ? 


If he carried matters too far, if he often 
deemed it just to inflict on his enemies all the 
evil which they wished to him, and to treat his 
country like a conquest in order to conquer 
it to civilization; ina word, if he overcame 
in his Russians their barbarous manners by 
dint of the barbarism which still remained in 
himself; the fault must be attributed to his 
education, to the age in which he lived, and 
to the circumstance ofa degree of power being 
requisite here which has never been found to 
exist in man without being pushed to ex- 
cess. 

It was in this hyperborean land, where a 
freezing temperature is adverse to social in- 
tercourse, by confining each individual within 
his own limits; in these humid and cold re- 


gions, where every kind of strength and su- 
periority seems as though it ought to exert it- 
self only to escape from them, to conquer a 
milder climate under a distant sky: it was 
here that this citizen despot, so familiar, so 


accessible, so enamoured of truth—full of the 
pride of noble actions, and endowed with ad- 
mirable sagacity, with boundless zeal, and 
with sleepless activity, devoted himself, in or- 
der to transform this barbarous and desolating 
nature into an enlightened and productive na- 
ture. 

Let thanks be paid to him, since he chang- 
ed into a source of light that source of ignor- 
ance, whence the barbarism of the middle age 
had flowed in torrents over the face of Europe, 
ingulphing the civilization of ancient times.— 
Never again will burst forth from those coun- 
tries the Attilas, the Hermanrics, “ the scour- 
ges of God and of mankind!” Peter the Great 
has called forth there the lustre of the Sche- 
remetefs, the Apraxins, the Mentzikofs, the 
Tolstoys, the Schuvalofs, the Ostermanns, 
the Rumianzofs, and the numerous band of 
other names, till then unknown, but of which, 
since that epoch, the European aristocracy has 
been proud. 

In that great creation, as at the period of 
that of the world, we seem to behold all these 
men of Russian civilization included in one 
man! they seem as though they sprung from 
him, to civilize the empire with that unity, 
that order, that concordant motion, which 
manifest one common origin! He himself dis- 
cerned, trained, or guided them. For, like 
the major part of the greatest men, he knew 
how to choose those who were suitable to his 
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choice, and in his friendships; either from 
the tenacity which is natural to all noble 
hearts in their feelings as well as in their pro- 
jects, or, rather, from the correctness of their 
first glance, their superior genius being able 
instantly to recognize and to draw to them 
these subordinate geniuses! For what great 
man has ever yet been seen unsurrounded by 
great talents? as though in virtue of an uni- 
versal law, similar minds had a tendency to 
unite in the moral order of things, as atoms 
of the same nature have in the physical or- 
der. 


Observe how this illustrious prince, strong 
in his own unaided strength, at the very out- 
set extricated himself from the midst of fif- 
teen millions of men who were embruited by 
ten centuries of ignorance and of prejudices ; 
how he darted out of the sphere of the coarse 
manners in which he was enveloped ; and, in 
a short time, how vigorously he soared above 
the Egyptian darkness into which his nation 
was plunged! From that elevation he enlight- 
ened and attracted to him the chosen spirits of 
his people; with these he formed the nucle- 
us of a nation, which thenceforth never ceas- 
ed to aspire to the light, to proceed in its new 
and noble career, and to draw after it all the 
rest of his empire. 

In tearing himself, however, from this stu- 
pid and obstinate barbarism, he bore with him 
some fragments of it; but they stained, with- 
out eclipsing, the glory which he acquired. 

Here at length, let us stop. And, indeed, 
how is it possible not to remain mute with 
admiration, as we contemplate this vast age, 
which contains a Louis the Great, with his 
glorious train of divine orators, sublime poets, 
and celebrated generals! which shows to us 
that Dutch warrior, who was so often over- 
thrown, yet, as soon as he touched the earth, 
always rose again, more formidable than be- 
fore! where we venerate the generous Sobi- 
eski, the saviour of the empire, the last, and 
perhaps the greatest of the heroes of the cross! 
where we behold the fraternal piety of one of 
his sons refusing the throne, that he may pre- 
serve it to his brother! and where we witness, 
too, the gratitude of a Leczinski surviving a 
benefit and saving the benefactor! Sublime 
age! whence the immortal genius of Newton 
illumes all the ages which are to come. An 
age which, far from being exhausted by giv- 
ing birth to so many great men, closed its 
reign by producing the two who were the 
most extraordinary of all. 

Does it not seem to have created these two 
colossuses at once, and within reach of 
each other, as ifto bring them into collision, 
and thus toclose this great epoch by one of the 
grandest spectacles that time ever displayed 
to the world ? 

One of them is Charles the Twelfth, the 
last heroic offspring of a family of heroes; full 





purpose; like them, too, he persisted in his 


at the same time of emotion and of inflexibility ¢ 
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conquering without the ambition of conquests! 
loving glory for itself, with that pure love 
which had always before been deemed an im- 

robability, and sacrificing every thing to it! 

he other is the founder, that regenerator of 
Russia, that giant of the North, whose mind 
was so vast, that it alone was sufficient to in- 
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spire the whole of a mighty nation, 


Vou. |. 


With him terminates this ever-memorable 
age; an age of wonders! which was begun 
by a monarch worthy of a commanding civil- 
ization, and closed by a Tzar who was capa. 
ble of creating it! 
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NOTES. 


NOTE 1. Pager. 140. 
Extracts from Book VI. of the Memoirs of Peter Henry Bruce, Esq. London, 1782. 










“His Majesty set out for Moscow on the 3d of February, having received intelligence 
that Count Tolstoi was on his way thither from Naples with the Czarowitz, where they ar- ig 
rived the 11th. A grand council was held at Moscow on this occasion, consisting of the pee 
great men of the empire; the Czar being determined to exert, in a most solemn manner, 
his justice on the Prince for his disobedience. The counci! being met, the Czarowitz was 
brought into the hall asa prisoner before them. At his entering, he presented a writing to 
his Majesty, containing a confession of his crime. The Czar demanded of him what was his 
desire. ‘The Prince implored his mercy, and begged he would save his life. His Majesty 
granted his request, on condition he made a full discovery of all his accomplices, and re- 
nounced all his claim and title to the succession, under his hand. Upon this, the Prince 
signed an instrument, setting forth that, finding himself not qualified for government, he dis- 
claimed all right of succession to the crown; and afterwards confirmed it upon oath, ac- 
inowledging his brother Peter lawful heir to the crown. ‘This being done, all the ministers 
and great men present took the oaths excluding Prince Alexis from the crown, and acknow- 
ledging Prince Peter to be the undoubted successor to it; engaging to stand by him with 
their lives, against all that should dare oppose him; and that they never would, under any 
pretence whatever, adhere to Prince Alexis, or assist him in the recovery of the said succes- 
sion. The same oath was afterwards administered to the army and navy, at home and 
abroad, and to every subject of the Russian empire. Nevertheless, the Prince was still 
kept under confinement, and nobody admitted to him, except Count Tolstoi and such others 
as were appointed by the Czar. 
























“This being over, the Prince’s accomplices were secured; in which number were his 
mother, formerly Czarina, now Abbess of the monastery of Susdale, and her gallant, the Boyar 
Glebof, who not only had lived a lewd life with the mother, but was a principal agent in the 
conspiracy between her and her son, the Czarowitz. The letters they had written were 
published, and were both treasonable and scandalous. 

















“Next the Boyar Abraham Lupochin, brother to the late Czarina and uncle to the Prince; 
Alexander Kikin, First-Commissioner of the Admiralty, formerly a very great favourite with 
the Czar; the Bishop of Rostof; and Pustinoi, the late Czarina’s confessor and treasurer, 
were all tried and sentenced. Glebof was impaled alive, and the other four were broke 
alive on the wheel. A high square wall was built before the castle-gate for that purpose; 
the impaled corpse of Glebof was placed in the middle, and the headsof the other four were, 
each on a long pole, set up at the corners. Several others suffered death at the same time, 
among whom fifty priests and monks, late companions of the Czarowitz, who had led him 
intoall manner of debauchery, were all beheaded on one block, which was a tree provided 
for holding them all at once. 


“Tn this conspiracy, the Princess Mary, half-sister to the Czar, was also concerned; she 
was afterwards confined in a monastery near to Lake Ladoga; and the late Czarina Attakesa 
Lupochin, was confined in the fortress of Sluteltburgh, upon an island in that Lake.” (Mr. 
Bruce here mistakes the destination of one of these Princesses for that of the other.) “ All 
the Czarowitz’s domestics and his mistress Euphrosina were taken up; as was also Prince 
Wasilia Dolgoruky, Lieutenant-General and Colonel of the Guards, Knight of the Order of 
the Elephant, and Director-general for enquiring into the mismanagements of the Czar’s 
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revenue, in which post he behaved with the utmost insolence to Prince Menzikoff, Admiral! 
Apraxia, and several others. He was banished to Casan for life: the Siberian Czarowiiz, 
and the senators Woinof, Worof, and John Kikin, were also banished ; but the senators 
Count Peter Apraxin. brother to the admiral, and Count Samarin, were acquitted. One of the 
Czar’s pages and several nuns suffered severe corporal punishments, and were, with most 
of the Czarowitz’s domestics, sent into banishment; but Euphrosina, making it appear that it 
was by her persuasion the Prince returned, and that, after her first lying-in, having conform. 
ed with the Russian faith, she was actually married to the Prince when they were on their 
journey, by a Grecian priest, who was seized at Leipsic and brought prisoner to Moscow, 
she was not only set at liberty, but had several of the Czarowitz’s jewels restored to her, 
and a handsome fortune appointed for her support out of the treasury. She could never be 
prevailed on to marry. She was but of mean extraction and a captive of Finland. * * * * 


“From the numerous executions and punishments after the inquisition at Moscow, every 
body believed that business at an end; but from the fresh discoveries made every day, it 
appeared the Prince had not been genuine in his confession of all his confederates in the conspi- 
racy; and the accomplices appearing so numerous, and the plot so deep laid, the Czar found 
it absolutely necessary to bring the Prince to a formal trial. For this purpose he summoned 
all the nobility and clergy, the principal officers of the army and navy, the governors of pro- 
vinces, and many others of different ranks and degrees, to attend at the senate-house, to ex- 
amine and try the said Prince. The trial was begun the 25th of June, (the particulars of 
which have been so fully related by others, that I thought a repetition of it needless,) and 
continued to the 6th of July, when this supreme court, with unanimous consent, passed sen- 
tence of death upon the Prince, but left the manner of it to his Majesty’s determination. 
The Prince was brought before the court, his sentence was read to him, and he was recou- 
veyed to his prison in the fortress. 


“On the next day his Majesty, attended by a.) the senators and bishops, with several oth- 
ers of high rank, went to the fort, and entered the apartments where the Czarowitz was 
kept prisoner. Some little time thereafter, Marshal Weyde came out, and ordered me to 
go to Mr. Bear’s, the druggist, whose shop was hard by, and tell him to make the porioy 
strone which he had bespoke, as the Prince was then very ill. When I delivered this mes- 
sage to Mr. Bear, he turned quite pale, and fell a shaking and trembling, and appeared in 
the utmost confusion, which surprised me so much, that I asked him what was the matter 
with him; but he was unable to return me any answer. In the mean time the Marsha! 
himself came in, much in the same condition with the druggist, saying, he ought to have 
been more expeditious ; as the Prince was very ill of an apoplectic fit. Upon this th 
druggist delivered him a silver cup with a cover, which the Marshal himself carried into 
the Prince’s apartments, staggering all the way as he went, like one drunk. About bull 
an hour after, the Czar with all his attendants withdrew with very dismal countenances: 
and when they went, the Marshal ordered me to attend at the Prince’s apartment, and 1 
case of any alteration, to inform him immediately thereof. There were at that time two 
physicians and two surgeons in waiting, with whom and the officers on guard, I dined 0 
what had been dressed for the Prince’s dinner. The physicians were called in immediately 
after to attend the Prince, who was struggling out of one convulsion into another ; ani, 
after great agonies, expired at five o’clock in the afternoon. I went directly to inform the 
Marshal, and he went that moment to acquaint his Majesty, who ordered the corpse to 
embowelled ; after which it was laid in a coffin covered with black velvet, and a pall of rich 
gold tissue spread over it; it was then carried out of the fort to the church of the Holy 
Trinity, where the corpse lay in state till the 11th in the evening, when it was carried back 
to the fort, and deposited in the royal burying-vault, next the coffin of the Princess, his late 
consort; on which occasion, the Czar and Czarina, and the chief of the nobility, followed 1 
procession. Various were the reports that were spread concerning his death. It wat given 
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out publicly, that on hearing his sentence of death pronounced, the dread thereof threw 
him into an apoplectic fit, of which he died. Very few believed he died a natural death ; but 
it was dangerous for people to speak as they thought. The ministers of the Emperor, 
and States of Holland, were forbid the Court for speaking their minds too freely on this oc- 
casion; and, upon complaint against them, were both recalled. 


“Thus died Prince Alexis, undoubted heir to that great monarchy; little regretted by 
people of rank, as he always shunned their acquaintance and company. It was said, the 
Czar had taken uncommon pains in the education of this Prince, but all in vain; indolent and 
slovenly by nature, he kept the lowest of company, with whom he indulged himself’ in all 
manner of vice and debauchery. His father, to put a stop to this, sent him abroad to see 
foreign courts, thinking thereby to reclaim him, but all to no purpose; on which he ordered 
him to attend him on all his expeditions, thereby to have a watchful eye over him himself; 
but the Prince evaded this, by continually pretending to be sick, which might probably be the 
case, a8 he was most part of his time drunk. The Czar, at least thought to reclaim him, by mar- 
rying him to some foreign Princess. After the death of his amiable Princess, his Majesty 
ordered him to attend him in his expedition to Germany; and being on his journey, under 
pretence of going to join him in Mecklenburg, he fled privately, and sought the protection 
of his brother-in-law, the Emperor of Germany, whom he endeavoured to engage in a war 
against his father. 


*It was made appear on his trial, that he threatened, whenever he came to the throne, to 
overturn all his father had done; declaring that he would then be revenged on Prince 
Menzikoff, and his sister-in-law, by impaling them alive, as also the great-Chancellor Count 
Golofkin, and his son, for persuading him to marry the Princess Wolfenbuttel ; that he would 
send all his father’s favourites into banishment, and expel all foreigners out of the country ; 
that he would release his mother out of confinement, and put dame Catherine and her chil- 
dren in her place; after this, he would form his Court of people who had the ancient man- 
ners and customs of Russia most at heart, for he hated all innovations. Nothing could have 
touched the Czar more sensibly, than threatening to overthrow all he had been doing for so 
many years for the welfare and glory of his country, with so much danger, toil, and labour, 
without ever sparing his own person; which made him say, with great emotion, that he 
would rather give his dominions toa worthy stranger, than be succeeded by so worthless a 
son: at the time of this expression, he had no other son but the Czarowitz, which showed 
plainly, he had the good of his country more at heart than the succession in his own 
family.” 


Whoever will take the trouble to read these memoirs of an officer who was about the per- 
son of Peter I. and whose near relation was one of the most useful generals of that reformer, 
will be convinced of the veracity of his narrative. The artless simplicity of his whole book, 
and his constant admiration of the Czar, strengthen the melancholy conviction which arises 
from the perusal of the above quoted passage. Shortly after the execution, P. H. Bruce 
was entrusted with the education of the son of the unfortunate Alexis. 


Leclerc, who was on the spot, anda witness of this crime, quotes Bruce in his history, 
and entertains no doubt of the sad veracity of his narrative, which he gives at fuil lehgth. 


“It is certain,” writes Voltaire, “that his son died the day after the passing of the sen- 
fence, and that the Czar had at Moscow one of the finest Pharmaceutical establishments in 
Europe.””* 


———aeeeees 
* Voltaire, Age of Peter the Great, edition of 1784, vol. xvii. p. 411 
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NOTE 2. Pace 142. 
Memoirs of Peter Henry Bruce. (Book iii. p. 77.) 


“ As Prince Mentzikoff was also a person raised from a very low degree, I was told the 
following circumstances of his rise. He was born of gentle, but very poor parents, and they 
dying, left him very young, without any education, insomuch that he could neither read 
nor write, nor even did he till the day of his death: his poverty obliged him to seek service 
in Moscow, where he was taken into the house of a pastry-cook, who employed him in cry. 
ing mince-pies about the streets; and having a good voice, he also sung ballads, whereby 
he was so generally known, that he had access into all the gentlemen’s houses. The Czar, 
by invitation, was to dine one day at a Boyar’s, or lord’s house, and Mentzikoff happening 
to be in the kitchen that day, observed the boyar giving directions to his cook about a dis) 
of meat he said the Czar was fond of, and took notice that the boyar himself put some kind of 
powder in it, by way of spice ; taking particdlar notice of what meat that dish was composed, 
he took himself away to sing his ballads, and kept sauntering in the street till the Czar ar. 
rived, when exalting his voice, his Majesty took notice of it, sent for him, and asked him 
if he would sell his basket with the pies. The boy replied, he had power only to sell the 
pies; as for the basket, he must first ask his master’s leave, but as every thing belonged to 
his Majesty, he needed only to lay his commands upon him. This reply pleased the Czar 
so much, that he ordered Alexander to stay and attend him, which he obeyed with great 
joy. Mentzikoff waited behind the Czar’s chair at dinner, and seeing the before-mentioned 
dish served up and placed before him, in a whisper, begged his Majesty not to eat thereof, 
the Czar went into another room with the boy, and asked his reason for what he had whis 
pered to him, when the boy informed his Majesty what he had observed in the kitchen, and 
the boyar’s putting in the powder himself, without the cook perceiving him, made him sus 
pect that dish in particular; he therefore thought it his duty to put his Majesty upon his 
guard. The Czar returned to the table without the least discomposure in his countenance, 
and with his usual cheerfulness; the boyar recommended this dish to him, saying it was 
very good: the Czar ordered the boyar to sitdown by him, (for it is a custom in Moscow tor 
the master of the house to wait at the table when he entertains his friends,) and putting some 
of it on a plate, desired him to eat and show him a good example. The boyar, with tle 

- utmost confusion, replied, that it did not become the servant to eat with his master ; where- 
upon the plate was set down to a dog, who soon dispatched its contents, which in a ver 
short time, threw him into convulsions, and soon deprived him of life. The dog being 
opened, the effect of the poison was clearly discovered, and the boyar was immediately 
secured, but was found next morning dead in his bed, which prevented al] farther discovery. 


NOTE 3. Paar 164. 


He was deeply lamented. Love in some, gratitude in many others, and admiration in «| 
burst forth in the language of regret. His remembrance remained impressed on every pt 
of the émpire; and, nevertheless, it must be remarked, to the honour of his people, tht! 
their sorrow has not been satisfied with such numerous monuments: they have collected, 
with a religious veneration, every thing that has any connexion with his person. Whe 
foreigners visit them, they still show, with a just pride, the image of this great man, moulded 
from his own body. His head is covered with the very locks that he caused to be cut off and 
arranged, expressly for the purpose, during the Persian war. He is seated, dressed in his 
court dress, the only one which he ever had ; it was embroidered for him by Catherine, a4 
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I. No. 4. Peter the Great. 171 
was worn by him at the coronation of that Empress. Near this are preserved with respectful 
care, the walnut-tree desk, at which he wrote standing, and the height of which will onl 
suit a man of more than six feet in stature; a plan of Cronstadt, a multitude of annual 

he in the hand-writing of the hero, the last shoes that he wore, and which have been several 
si times pieced, his uniform pierced by a Swedish ball, his arms, his captain's spontoon, his 
af charger, stuffed, which he rode at Pultava, his too formidable dubina, a thick bulrush with 

- an ivory head, a bar of iron, weighing a hundred -and twenty pounds, which he himself 

ry forged, the lathe which he used, an ivory chandelier, which he wished to make his master- 

oby piece in the art of turning, his female dog, which he had stuffed, and for which he had a fond- 
ne, ness, like that which has since been remarked in the Great Frederick; and, lastly, a design 
on fora Trajan column, which he meant to turn with his own hands. The pedestal would 
lish have been embellished with four inscriptions, and the circumference with plates of copper 
dof on which would have been engraven his victories over the Swedes. And more than this the 
ae summit would have been crowned by the statue of this great man; in the same saatint as 
se ata distance of eight hundred leagues, and at a period of a century later, we have ait 
hin ona similar column, that of the other colossus, who penetrated even to Moscow, to shake 
the to its foundations the empire of the Czar. 
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FRANCE A 


CHAPTER L 


Rules for travelling abroad. Brighton. 
Crossing the Channel. Dieppe. Re- 
marks on the French common people. 


‘Tne rule for travelling abroad is to take our 
common sense with us, and leave our preju- 
dices behind us. ‘The object of travelling is 
tosee and learn; but sah is our impatience 
of ignorance, or the jealousy of our self-love, 
that we generally set up a certain preconcep- 
tion beforehand (in self-defence, or asa bar- 
rier against the lessons of experience,) and are 
surprised at or quarrel with all that does not 
conform to it. Let us think what we please 
of what we really find, but prejudge nothing. 
The English, in particular, carry out their 
own defects as a standard for general imita- 
tion; and think the virtues of others (that are 
not their vices) good for nothing. Thus 
they find fault with the gaity of the French as 
impertinence, with their politeness as gri- 
mace. This repulsive system of carping and 
contradiction can extract neither use nor 
meaning from any thing, and only tends to 
make those who give way to it uncomfortable 
and ridiculous. On the contrary, we should 
be as seldom shocked or annoyed as possible, 
(itis our vanity or ignorance that is mor- 
tified much oftener than our reason!) and 
contrive to see the favourable side of things. 
This will turn both to profit and pleasure. 
The intellectual, like the physical, is best 
kept up by an exchange of commodities, in- 
stead of an ill-natured and idle search after 
grievances. The first thing an Englishman 
does on going abroad is to find fault with 
what is Pesach, because it is not English. 

he is determined to confine all excellence to 
his own country, he had better stay at home. 


On arriving at Brighton (in the full season,) 
a lad offered to conduct us to an inn. “ Did 


he think there was room?” He was sure of 


it. “Did he belong to the inn?” No, he 
was from London. In fact, he was a young 
gentleman from town, who had veen stopping 
some time at the White-Horse Hotel, and 
Who wished to employ his spare time (when 
he was not riding out on a blood-horse) in 
serving the house, and relieving the perplexi- 
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ties of his fellow-travellers. No one but a 
Londoner would volunteer his assistance in 
this way. Amiable land of Cockayne, happy 
in itself, and in making others happy! Blest 
exuberance of self-satisfaction, that overflows 
upon others! Delightful impertinence, that 
is forward to oblige them? 

There is something in being near the sea, 
like the confines of eternity. It is a new 
element, a pure abstraction. The mind loves 
to hover on that which is endless, and forever 
the same. People wonder at a steam-boat, 
the invention of man, managed by man, that 
makes its liquid path like an iron railway 
through the sea—I wonder at the sea itself, 
that vast Leviathan, rolled round the earth, 
smiling in its sleep, waked into fury, fa- 
thomless, boundless, a huge world of water- 
drops.—W hence is it, whither goes it, is it of 
eternity or of nothing! Strange, ponderous 
riddle, that we can neither penetrate nor 
grasp in our comprehension, ebbing and flow- 
ing like human life, and swallowing it up in 
thy remorseless womb,—what art thou !— 
What is there in common between thy life 
and ours, who gaze at thee? Blind, deaf 
and old, thou seest not, hearest not, under- 
standest not; neither do we understand, who 
behold and listen to thee! Great as thou art, 
unconscious of thy greatness, unwieldly, enor- 
mous, preposterous twin-birth of matter, rest 
in thy dark, unfathomed cave of mystery, 
mocking human pride and weakness. Still is it 
given to the mind of man to wonder at thee, to 
confess its ignorance, and to stand in awe of 
thy stupendous might and majesty, and of its 
own being, that can question thine! But a 
truce with reflections. 

The Pavilion at Brighton is like a collection 
of stone pumkins and pepper-boxes. It seems 
as if the genius of architecture had at once 
the dropsy and the megrims. Any thing more 
fantastical, with a greater dearth of invention, 
was never seen. The King’s stud (if they 
were horses of taste) would petition against 
so irrational a lodging. 

Brighton stands facing the sea, on the bare 
cliffs, with — windows to reflect the glar- 
ing sun, and black pitchy bricks shining like 
the scales of fishes. The town is however 
gay with the influx of London visitors—hap- 
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be as the conscious abode of its sovereign ! 
very thing here appears in motion—coming 
or going. People at a watering-place may be 
compared to the flies of a summer; or to fa- 
shionable dresses, or suits of clothes walking 
about the streets. The only idea you gain is, 
of finery and motion. The road between Lon- 
don and Brighton presents some very charm- 
ing scenery; Reigate is a prettier English 
country-town than is to be found anywhere— 
out of England! As we entered Brighton in 
the evening, a Frenchman was playing and 
singing to a guitar. It was a relief to the 
conversation in the coach, which had been 
chiefly supported in a nasal tone by a disciple 
of Mrs. Fry and amanuensis of philanthropy in 
general. As we heard the lively musician 
warble, we forgot the land of Sunday-schools 
and spinning-jennies. The genius of the 
South had come out to meet us. 

We left Brighton in the steam-packet, and 
soon saw the shores of Albion recede from us. 
Out of sight, out of mind. How poor a geo- 
grapher is the human mind! How small a 
space does the imagination take in at once! 
In travelling, our ideas change like the scenes 
of a pantomime, displacing each other as com- 
pletely and rapidly. Long before we touched 
on French ground, the English coast was lost 
in the distance, and nothing remained of it 
but a dim mist; it hardly seemed “ in a great 
pool a swan’s nest.” So shall its glory vanish 
like a vapour, its liberty like a dream! 

We had a fine passage in the steam- 
boat. Not a cloud, scarce a breath of 
air; a moon, and then star-light, till the 
dawn, with rosy fingers, ushered us into 
Dieppe. Our fellow-passengers were plea- 
sant and unobtrusive, an English party of the 
better sort: a Member of Parliament, de- 
lighted to escape from “late hours and bad 
company ;” an English General, proud of his 
bad French; a Captain in the Navy, glad to 
enter a French harbour peaceably; a Country 
Squire, extending his inquiries beyond his pa- 
ternal acres; the younger sons of wealthy 
citizens, refined through the strainers of a 
University-education and finishing off with 
foreign travel; a young Lawyer, quoting 
Peregrine Pickle, and divided between his 
last circuit and projected tour. There was 
also a young Dutchman, looking mild through 
his mustachios, and a new-married couple (a 
French Jew and Jewess) who grew uxorious 
from the effects of sea-sickness, and took re- 
fuge from the qualms of the disorder in 
paroxysms of tenderness. We had some dif- 
ficulty in getting into the harbour, and had 
to wait till morning for the tide. I grew very 
tired, and laid the blame on the time lost in 

etting some restive horses on board, but 
ound that if we had set out two hours sooner, 
we should only have had to wait two hours 
longer. The doctrine of Optimism is a very 
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our passport, I was prevented by a young man 
and woman, who said they were before me, 
and on making a second attempt, an elderly 
gentleman and lady set up the same claim, 
because they stood behind me. It seemed that 
a servant was waiting with passports for four, 
Persons in a certain class of life are so full of 
their own business and importance, that they 
imagine every one else must be aware of it— 
1 hope this is the last specimen I shall for some 
time theet with of city-manners. After a for- 
mal custom-house search, we procured admit- 
tance at Pratt’s Hotel, where they said they 
had reserved a bed for a Lady. France is 4 
country where they give honneur aux Dames, 
The window looked out on the bridge and on 
the river, which reflected the shipping an( 
the houses; and we should have thought our. 
selves luckily off, but that the bed, which oc- 
cupied a niche in the sitting-room, had that 
kind of odour which could not be mistaken for 
otto of roses. 

Dierre.—This town presents a very agree- 
able and romantic appearance to strangers. || 
is cut up into a number of distinct divisions by 
canals, drawbridges, and bastions, as if to inter- 
cept the progress of an enemy. The best hous- 
es, too, are shut upin close courts and high 
walls on the same principle, that 1s, to stand a 
further siege in the good old times. There are 
rows of lime-trees on the quay, and some of 
the narrow streets running from it look like 
wells. ‘This town is a picture to look at; it 
is a pity that it is not a nosegay, and that the 
passenger who ventures to explore its nooks 
and alleys is driven back again by “a com- 
pound of villainous smells,” which seem to 
grow out of the ground. In walking the 
streets, one must take one’s nose with one, 
and that sense is apt to be offended in France 
as well as in Scotland. Is it hence called in 
French the organ of sense? The houses ani 
the dresses are equally old-fashioned. In 
France one lives in the imagination of the 
past; in England every thing is new and on 
an improved plam. Such is the progress 0 
mechanical invention! In Dieppe there » 
one huge mis-shapen, but venerable-looking 
Gothic Church (a theological fixture,) instea! 
of twenty new-fangled erections, Egyptian, 
Greek or Coptic. The head-dresses of the 
women are much the same as those whicli 
the Spectator laughed out of countenance ¢ 
hundred years ago in England, with high 
plaited crowns, and lappete hanging down 
over the shoulders. The shape and colour 
of the bodice and petticoat are what we see 
in Dutch pictures; the faces of the commo! 
people we are familiarized with in Mieris and 
Jan Steen, They are full and fair like the 
Germans, and have not the minced and peaked 
character we attribute to the French. They 
are not handsome, but good-natured, expre* 
sive, placid. They retain the look of peasan's 
more than the town’s-people with us, whether 
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ter health and temperance, I cannot say. 
What I like in their expression (so far) is not 
the vivacity, but the goodness, the simplicity, 
the thoughtful resignation. The French are 
full of gesticulation when they speak; they 
have at other times an equal appearance of re- 

and content. You see the figure of a 
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girl sitting in the sun, so still that her dress 
seems like streaks of red and black chalk 
against the wall; a soldier reading; a group 
of old women (with skins as tough, yellow, 
and wrinkled as those of a tortoise) chatting 
ina corner and laughing till their sides are 
ready to split; or a string of children tugging 
afishing-boat out of the harbour as evening 
goes down, and making the air ring with their 
songs and shouts of merriment (a sight to 
make Mr. Malthus shudder?) Life here glows, 
or spins carelessly round on its soft axle. The 
same animal spirits that supply a fund of cheer- 
ful thoughts, break out into all the extrava- 
gance of mirth and social glee. The air is a 
cordial to them, and they drink drams of sun- 
shine. My particular liking to the French is, 
however, confined to their natural and unso- 
phisticated character. The fare spirits “ with 
which they are clothed and fed,” and which 
eke out the deficiencies of fortune or good 
government, are perhaps too much for them, 
when joined with external advantages, or ar- 
tificial pretensions. Their vivacity becomes 
insolence in office; their success, presump- 
tion; their gentility, affectation and grimace. 
But the national physiognomy (taken at large) 
is the reflection of good temper and humanity. 
One thing is evident, and decisive in their 
favour—they do not insult or point at strangers, 
but smile on them good-humouredly, and an- 
swer them civilly. 
Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pieas'd with thyself, whom all the world can please |" 
Nothing shews the contented soul within, 
so much as our not seeking for amusement in 
the mortifieations of others: we only envy 
their advantages, or sneer at their defects, 
when we are conscious of wanting something 
ourselves. ‘The customs and employments of 
the people here have a more primitive and pic- 
turesque appearance than in England. Is it 
that with us every thing is made celiac and 
commodious, instead of being practised in the 
open air, and subject to the casualties of the 
elements? For instance, you see the women 
washing clothes in the river, with their red 
petticoats and bare feet, instead of standing 
over a washing-tub. Human life with us is 
framed and set in comforts: but it wants the 
vivid colouring; the glowing expression that 
Wwe meetelsewhere. After all, is not the ro- 
mantic effect produced partly owing to the 
hovelty of the scene; or do we not attribute 
‘oa superiority in others what is merely a 
greater liveliness of impression in ourselves, 
arising from curiosity and contrast? If this 
Were all, foreigners ought to be as much de- 
lighted with us, but they are not. A man and 
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woman came and sung “ God save the King,” 
before the windows of the hotel, as if the 
French had so much loyalty at present that 
they can spare us some of it. What an opi- 
nion must they have formed of the absurd na- 
tionality of the English, to suppose that we 
can expect them to feel this sort of mock- 
sentiment towards our King! What English 
ballad-sirger would dream of flattering the 
French visitors by a song in praise of Louis 
le Desire before a Brighton or a Dover hotel?! 

As the door opened just now, | saw the lad 
or garcon, who waits on us, going up stairs 
with a looking-glass, and admiring himself in 
it. If he is pleased with himself, he is no less 
satisfied with us, and with every thing else. 


CHAPTER II. 


Normandy. Appearance of the Country.— 
Rouen. The Cathedralthere. The sense 
of smell. 


Tue road from Dieppe to Rouen is highly in- 
teresting. You at first ascend a straight steep 
hill, which commands a view of the town and 
harbour behind you, with villas on each side, 
something between modern cottages and an- 
tique castles ; and afterwards, from the top of 
the hill, the prospect spreads out over endless 
plains, richly cultivated. It has been conjectur- 
ed that the English borrowed theirimplements 
and modesof husbandry from their NormanCon- 
qerors; the resemblance is, indeed, complete 
toadeception. You might suppose one side of 
the channel was transported to the other, from 
the general aspect of the country, from the 
neatness of the orchard-plots, the gardens, and 
farm-yards. Every thing has a look of the 
greatest industry and plenty. There is a 
scanty proportion of common pasturage: but 
rich fields of clover, oats, barley, and vetches, 
with luxuriant crops ready to cut, are presen- 
ted to the eye in uninterrupted succession ; 
there are no wastes, no barren, thankless enclo- 
sures; every foot of ground seems to be culti- 
vated with the utmost suecess. It is in vain af- 
ter this to talk of English agriculture, as if no 
such thing existed anywhere else. Agricul- 
ture can do no more than make provision that 
every part of the so:l is carefully tilled, and 
raise the finest crops from it. The only dis- 
tinctive feature is, that there are here no 
hedges along the road-side, their place being 
supplied by rows of apple-trees or groves of 
elm and poplar, which stretch out before you 
in lengthened vistas, as far as the eye can 
reach. We like this, whatever Mr. Mac- 
Adam may object; and moreover, the roads here 
are as good as his. ‘T'o be sure, they are much 
broader, and admit of this collateral improve- 
ment. Shady plantations open their arms to 





meet you, closing ina point, or terminated by 
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a turn in the read: and then you enter upon 
another long hospitable avenue, 


“* Bidding the lovely scenes at distance hail ;’’ 


the smiling landscape waves on either side 
to a considerable extent; yon pass a shepherd 
tending his flock, or a number of peasants re- 
turning from market in a light long waggon, 
like a hen-coop ; the bells of the horses jingle, 
the postilion cracks his whip, or speaks to 
them with a friendly voice, and the Dili- 
gence rolls on, at the rate of six miles an hour 
towards Paris !—Travelling is much cheaper 
in France than in England. The distance 
from Dieppe to Rouen is thirty-six miles, and 
we only paid eight francs, that is, six shillings 
and eight pence a-piece, with two francs more 
to the guide and postillion, which is not four- 
pence a mile, including all expenses. On the 
other hand, you have not the advantage of ta- 
king an outside place at half-price, as a very 
trifling difference is made in this respect. 

The Diligence itself cuts a very awkward 
figure, compared with our stage-coaches.— 
There is much the same difference as between 
a barge and a pleasure boat; but then it is 
roomy and airy, and remarkably easy in its 
motion. Inthe common mechanic arts the 
French attend to the essential only; we are 
so fond of elegance and compactness, that we 
sacrifice ease to show and finish. The har- 
ness of the horses is made of ropes or rusty 
leather, and itis wonderful how they get along 
so well as they do, three, or sometimes four 
a-breast. The apples of the orchards hang 
over the road-side, which speaks well for the 
honesty of the inhabitants, or the plenty of the 
country. The women appear to work a good 
deal out of doors. ‘Some of the older ones 
have strangely distorted visages, and those 
horrid Albert-Durer chins and noses,,that have 
been coming together for halfacentury. The 
younger ones are handsome, healthy-looking, 
animated; a better sort of English country 
girls. The character of French coquetry pre- 
vails even here, and you see a young peasant 
girl, broiling in the sun, with a blue paper 
cap on her head, that glitters like the smooth- 
est sattin, and that answers the purpose of fi- 
nery just as well. I observed that one man 
frequently holds the plough and guides the 
horses without any one else to assist him, as 
they do in Scotland, and which in England 
they hold to be an agricultural heresy. In 
Surrey, where an English gentleman had hired 
a Scotch servant to try this method, the boors 
actually collected round the man in the church 

ard on Sunday, and pointed at him, crying, 
« That’s he who ploughs and drives the hor- 
ses himself!” Our prejudices are no less on 
the alert, and quite as obstinate against what 
is right as what is wrong. I cannot say I was 
quite pleased with my barber at Dieppe, who 
inserted a drop of citron juice in the lather I 
was to shave with, and converted it into a most 
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ideas, a false refinement, to which I had not 
been accustomed, and to which I was averse, 
The best excuse I could find for my reluc. 
tance to be pleased, was that at the next place 
where the same thing was attempted, the op- 
erator, by some villainous mixture, almost 
stunk me to death! 

The entrance into Rouen, through exten. 
sive archways of tall trees, planted along the 
margin of the Seine, is certainly delectable, 
Here the genius of civilized France first be- 
gan to display itself. Companies of men and 
women were sitting in the open air, enjoying 
the cool of the evening, and the serene moon- 
light, under Chinese lamps, with fruit and 
confectionary. We arrived rather late, but 
were well received and accomodated at the 
Hotel Vatel. My bad French by no means, 
however, conciliates the regard or increases 
the civility of the people on the road. They 
pay particular attention, and are particularly 
delighted with the English, who speak Frencl 
well, or with tolerable fluency and correct- 
ness, for they think it a compliment to them. 
selves and to the language ; whereas, besides 
their dislike to all difficulty and uncertainty 
of communication, they resent an obvious ne- 
glect on this point as an affront, and an u- 
warrantable assumption of superiority, as if it 
were enough for an Englishman to show hin- 
self among them to be well received, without 
so much as deigning to make himself intelligi- 
ble. A person, who passes through a country 
in sullen silence, must appear very mucli in 
the character of a spy. Many things (a na- 
tive is conscious) will seem strange to a for- 
eigner, who can neither ask the meaning, nor 
understand the explanation of them; and on 
the other hand, if in these circumstances you 
are loquacious and inquisitive, you become 
proportionably troublesome. It would have 
beenebetter (such is the natural feeling, the 
dictate at once of self-love and common sense) 
to have learned the language before you vis 
ited the country. An accent, an occasional 
blunder, a certain degree of hesitation are 
amusing, and indirectly flatter the pride of 
foreigners ; but a total ignorance or wilful re- 
luctance in speaking shews both a contempt 
for the people, and an inattention to goo! 
manners.—To neglect to make one’s self mas 
ter of a language tacitly implies, that in tray- 
elling through a country we have neither 
wants nor wishes to gratify; that we are quite 
independent, and have no ambition to give 
pleasure, or to receive instruction. 

At Rouen the walls of our apartment were 
bare, being mere lath and plaster, a hugh cob 
web hung in the window, the curtains were 
shabby and dirty, and the floor without carpet 
ting or matting: but our table was well fur 
nished, and in the English taste. Frenc! 
cooking comprehends English, and easily cot 
descends to it; so that an Englishman finds 
himself better off in France than a French 
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ous ragouts. Game or poultry is the half-way 


and English cookery. The bread here is ex- 


' real French dishes are an abomination to an 


' all his life abroad, let him beware of making 
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our cookery is dry, and our solid, unsavoury 
morsels, beef-steaks, and mutton-chops, must 
stick in their throats as well as be repulsive 
to their imaginations ; nor can we supply the 
additional sauces or disguises which are ne- 
cessary to set them off. On the other hand, 
we had a dinner at the Hotel Vatel, a roast 
fowl, greens, and bacon, as plain, as_ sweet, 
and wholesome, as we could get at an English 
farm-house. We had also pigeons, partridges, 
and other game in excellent preservation, and 
kept quite clear of French receipts and odi- 






house, a sort of middle point, between French 
cellent, the butter admirable, the milk and 
coffee superior to what we meet with at home. 
The wine and fruit, too, are delightful, but 
English palate. Unless aman means to stay 
the experiment, or get near enough to the 
door to make his exit suddenly. The com- 
mon charges at the inns are much the same 
as in England; we paid twenty-pence for 
breakfast, and half a crown, or three shillings 
fordimner. The best Burgundy is only three 
shillings and four-pence a bottle. A green 
parrot hung in a cage, in a small court under 
our window, and received the compliments 
and caresses of every one who passed. It is 
wonderful how fond the French are of holding 
conversation with animals of all descriptions, 
parrots, dogs, monkeys. Is it that they choose 
tohave all the talk to themselves, to make 
propositions, and fancy the answers; that they 
like this discourse by signs, by jabbering, and 
gesticulation, or that the manifestation of the 
principle of life without thought delights them 
above all things? The sociableness of the 
French seems to expand itself beyond the lev- 
elof humanity, and to be unconscious of any 
descent. ‘T'wo boys in the kitchen appeared 
to have nothing to do but to beat up the white 
of eggs into froth for salads. The labour of 
the French costs them nothing, so that they 
readily throw it away in doing nothing or the 
merest trifles. A nice-looking girl who offi- 
ciated as chamber-maid, brought in a ripe mel- 
onafter dinner, and offering it with much grace 
and good humour as “ un petit cadean” (a tri- 
ling present) was rather hurt we did net ac- 
cept of it. Indeed it was wrong. A Mr. 
James Williams acted as our English inter- 
preter while we staid, and procured us places 
inthe Paris Diligence, though it was said to 
be quite full. e here also heard that the 
packet which we came over in, blew up two 
days after, and that the passengers escaped in 
fishing boats. This has completed my dis- 
laste to steam-boats. 

The city of Rouen is one of the oldest and 

est in France. It contains about a hundred 
thousand inhabitants, two noble churches; a 
andsome quay is embosomed in a range of 
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proud of its willowy banks and tufted islands, 
winds along by it. The ascent up the rising 
grounds behind it, is magnificent beyond de- 
scription. The town is spread out at your 
feet (an immense, stately mass of dark gre 
stone), the double towers of the old Gothic 
Cathedral, and of the beautitul Church of St. 
Antoine, rise above it in their majestic pro- 
portions, overlooking the rich sunny valleys 
which stretch away in the distance; you 
gradually climb an amphitheatre of hills, 
sprinkled with gardens and villas to the very 
top, and the walk on Sunday afternoon is 
crowded with people enjoying the scene, ad- 
ding to its animation by their intelligent vary- 
ing looks, and adorning it by their picturesque 
and richly-coloured dresses. ‘There is no 
town in England at the same time so fine, and 
so finely situated. Oxford is as fine in its 
buildings and associations, but it has not the 
same advantages of situation; Bristol is as 
fine a mass of buildings, but without the same 
striking accompaniments— 
‘* The pomp of groves and garniture of fields."” 


Edinburgh alone is as splendid in its situation 
and buildings, and would have even a more 
imposing and delightful effect if Arthur’s Seat 
were crowned with thick woods, if the Pent- 
land hills could be converted into green pas- 
tures, if the Scotch people were French, and 
Leith-walk planted with vineyards! The only 
blot in this fair scene was the meeting with a 
number of cripples, whose hideous cries at- 
tracted and alarmed attention before their 
formidable mutilations became visible, and 
who extorted charity rather from terror than 
pity. Such objects abound in France and on 
the Continent. Is it from the want of hospi- 
tals, or from the bad care taken of the young 
and necesgitous, towhom some dreadful acci- 
dent has happened !—The hill that commands 
this beautiful prospect, and seems the resort 
of health, of life, and pleasure, is called (as I 
found on inquiry) Mont des Malades ! Would 
any people but the French think of giving it 
so inauspicious a title? To the English such 
a name would spoil the view, and infect the 
imagination with the recollections of pain and 
sickness. But a Frenchman’s imagination is 
proof against such weakness; he has no sym- 
pathy except with the pleasurable ; and pro- 
vided a hill presents an agreeable prospect, 
never troubles his head whether the inhabi- 
tants are sick or well. The streets of Rouen, 
like those of other towns in France, are dirty 
for the same reason. A Frenchman’s senses 
and understanding are alike inaccessible to 
pain—he recognises (happily for himself) the 
existence only of that which adds to his im- 
portance or his satisfaction. He is delighted 
with perfumes, but passes over the most offen- 
sive smells,* and will not lift up his little fin- 


* One would think that a people so devoted to perfumes 





lofty hills, and watered by the Seine, which, 


who deal in essesnees and scents, and have fifty diflerent 
sorts of snuffs, would be equally nice, and offended at the 
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ger to remove a general nuisance, for it is 
none to him. He leaves the walls of his 
house unfinished, dilapidated, almost uninhab- 
itable, because his thoughts are bent on adorn- 
ing his own person—-on jewels, trinkets, po- 
made divine! He is elaborate in his cookery 
and his dress, because the one flatters his 
vanity, the other his appetite ; and he is li- 
centious in his pleasures, nay gross in his 
manners, because in the first he consults only 
his immediate gratification, and in the last 
annoys others continually, from having no 
conception that any thing he (a Frenchman) 
can do can possibly annoy them. He is sure 
to offend, because he takes it for granted he 
must please. A great deal of ordinary French 
conversation might be spared before foreign- 
ers, if they knew the pain it gives. Virtue is 
not only put out of countenance by it, but vice 
becomes an indifferent common-place in their 
mouths. The last stage of human depravity 
is, when vice ceases to shock—or to please. 
A Frenchman’s candour and indifference to 
what must be thought of him (combined with 
his inordinate desire to shine) are curious. 
The hero of his own little tail carries a load 
of crimes and misfortunes at his back like a 
load of band-boxes, and (light-hearted wretch) 
sings and 'dances as he goes? The incon- 
sequentiality in the French character, from 
extreme facility and buoyancy of impression, 
isa matter of astonishment to the English. 
A young man at Rouen was walking briskly 
along the street to church, all the way tossing 
his prayer-book into the air, when suddenly 
on reaching the entrance a priest appeared 
coming from church, and he fell on his knees 
on the steps. No wonder the Popish clergy 
stand up for their religion, when it makes oth- 
ers fall on their knees before them, and wor- 
ship their appearance as the shadow of the 
Almighty! The clergy in France present an 
agreeable and almost necessary foil to the 
toibles of the national character, with their 





approach of every disagreeable odour: Not so. They 
seem to have no sense of the disagreeable in smells or 
tastes, as if their heads were stufled with a cold, and 
hang over a dung hill, as if it were a bed of roses, or 
swallow the most detestable dishes with the greatest rel- 
ish. The nerve of their sensibility is bound up at the 
point of pain. A Frenchman (as far as I can find) has 
no idea answering to the word nasty; or if he has, (eels 
a predilection for, instead of an aversion to, it. So in 
morals they bid fair to be the Sybarites of the modern 
world. They make the best of every thing (which is a 
virtue)—and treat the worst with levity or complaisance 
(which is a vice.) They harbour 0 antipathies. They 
would swallow Gil Blas’s supper as a luxury, and boast 
of it afterwards as a feat. Their moral system is not 
sustained by the two opposite princip'es of atitraciion 
and repulsion, for they are shocked at nothing; what 
excites horror or disgust in other minds, they consider ag 
a bagatelle ; it is resolved inte an abstraction of avreea- 
ble sensations, a source of amusement. There is an oil 
of self complacency in their constitutions, which takes 
the sting out of the evil, and neutralizes the poison of 
corruption. They, therefore,can commit atrocities with 
impunity, and waliow in disgrace, wiihont a blush, as no 
other peoplecan There is Monsieur Chateaubriand, for 
instance. Who would not suppose that the very echo of 
his own name wou!d hoot him out of the world 2? So far 
from it, his pamphlet On the Censorship has just come to 
a third edition, and is stuck all over Paris! 
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sombre dress, their gravity, their simplicity, 
their sanctity. It is not strange they exer 
such an influence there: their professiona| 
pretensions to learning and piety must hay, 
a double weight, from having nothing to op. 


pose to them but frivolity and the impulse 0; 


the moment. The entering the Cathedr! 
here after the bustle and confusion of th 
streets, is like entering a vault—a tomb 0; 
worldly thoughts and pleasures, pointing | 
the skies. The slow and solemn movements 
of the Priests, as grave as they are unmeap. 
ing, resemble the spells of necromancers ; tlie 
pictures and statues of the dead contras 
strangely with the faces of the living ; the 
chaunt of the Priests sounds differently from 
the jargon of the common people; the little 
oratories and cells, with some lone mourie: 
kneeling before a crucifix, every thing leads 
the thoughts to another world, to death, the 
resurrection, and a judgment to come. — T'he 
walls and ornaments of this noble pile are lef 
in a state of the most lamentable neglect, an| 
the infinite number of paltry, rush-bottomed 
chairs, huddled together in the aisle, are jus 
like the rubbish of a broker's shop. ‘The great 
bell of the Cathecral is the most deep-mout- 
ed I ever heard, “swinging slow with sullen 
roar,” rich and sonorous, and hoarse wit 
counting the flight of a thousand years. It i 
worth while to visit France, were it only t 
see Rouen. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


The Road from Rouen to Paris. A Mis- 
take. Evreux, A young Frenchman. 
A trait of national Politeness. Louvers. 
The Diligence, and the Company tn i— 
Lord Byron and Mr. Moore. 


Tue Roap To Paris.—They vaunt much 
the Lower Road from Rouen to Paris; butt 
is not so fine as that from Dieppe to Rouen— 
You have comparatively few trees, the soil 's 
less fertile, and you are (nearly the whi 
way) tantalized with the vast, marshy-loo- 
ing plains of Normandy, with the Seine git 
tering through them like a snake, and a ciiai! 
of abrupt chalky hills, like a wall or barrier 
bounding them. There is nothing | hoe 
like adistant prospect without any thing it 
teresting in it—it is continually dragging th 
eye a wearisome journey, and repaying | 
with barrenness and deformity. Yeta Frencl 
man contrived to make a panegyric on tll 
scene, after the fashion of his countryme!, 
and with that sort of tripping jerk which ® 
peculiar to their minds and bodies—‘ II y «“ 
Peau, il ya des bois, il y a des montagne," 
y ade la verdure,” &c. It is true, there wer? 
all these things in the abstract, or as so many 
detached particulars to make a speech about, 
which was all that he wanted. A Frencl- 
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man’s eye for nature is merely nominal. I 
find that with the novelty, or on, farther ex- 
perience my enthusiasm for the country and 
the people, palls a little. During a long days 
march (for I was too late, or rather too ill to 
vo by the six o'clock morning Diligence,) I 
got as tired of toiling on under a_ scorching 
sun and over a dusty road, as if I had been in 
England. Indeed I could almost have fancied 
myself there, for I scarcely met with a human 
being to remind me of the difference. I at 
one time encountered a horseman mounted on 
a demipique saddle, in a half military uniform, 
who seemed determined to make me turn out 
of the foot-path,* or to ride over me. This 
looked a little English, though the man did 
not. I should take him for an Exciseman. | 


» suppose in all countries people on horseback 


give themselves airs of superiority over those 
who are on foot. The French character is 


» not altogether compounded of the amiable, any 


more than the English is of the respectable. 
in judging of nations, it will not do to deal in 
mere abstractions. In countries, as well as 


' individuals, there is a mixture of good and 
' bad qualities; yet we may attempt to strike a 


general balance, and compare the rules with 
the exceptions. Soon after my equestrian 
adventure (or escape,) I met with another 


| pleasanter one; a little girl, with regular 
| features and dark eyes, dressed in white, and 
_ with a large straw bonnet flapping over her 


face, was mounted behind a youth, who seem- 
ed to be a relation, on an ass—a common 
mode of conveyance in this country. The 
young lad was trying to frighten her, by fore- 
ing the animal out of its usual easy pace into 
acanter, while she, holding fast, and between 
laughing and crying, called out in a voice of 
great sweetness and naivete—* Il n’est pas 
bon trotter, il n’est pas bon trotter.” There 


| was a playfulness in the expression of her ter- 


rors quite charming, and quite French. ‘They 
turned down an avenue to a villa a little way 
outofthe road. I could not help looking after 
them, and thinking whata delightful wel- 
come must await such innocence, such cheer- 
fulness, and such dark sparkling eyes! Mais 
dllons. ‘These reflections are perhaps mis- 
placed: France is not at present altogether 
the land of gallantry or sentiment, were one 
ever so much disposed to them. 

Within half a mile of Louviers (which is 
seven leagues from Rouen) a Diligence passed 
me on the road at the full speed ofa French Dil- 
igence, rolling and rambling on its way over a 
paved road, with five clumsy-looking horses, 
aid loaded to the top like a Plymouth van. 1 
Was to stop at Louviers, at the Hotel de Mon- 
ton, and to proceed to Paris by the coach the 
hext day; for I was told there was no convey- 
ance onward that day, and I own that this appa- 
——— 

* This is not correct ; there is no foot path in France, 


but there isa side-path, claiming | presume, the same 
privileges, os 
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rition of a Diligence in full sail, and in broad 
day (when I had understood there were none 
but night coaches) surprised me. I was go- 
ing to set itdown in “iny tables,” that there 
is no faith to be placed in what they say at 
French inns. I quickened my pace in hopes 
of overtaking it while it changed horses,— 
‘The main street of Louviers appeared to me 
very long and uneven. On turning a corner, 
the Hotel de Mouton opened its gates to re- 
ceive me, the Diligence was a little further 
on, with fresh horses just put to and ready to 
start (acritical and provoking dilemma ;) | hes- 
itateda moment, and at last resolved to take my 
chance in the Diligence, and seeing Paris 
written on the outside, and being informed 
by Monsieur le Conducteur, that | could stop 
at Evreux for the night, 1 took the rest for 
granted, and mounted in the cabriolet, where 
sat an English gentleman (one of those with 
whom I had come over in the steam-boat,) 
solitary and silent. My seating myself in the 
opposite corner of the cabriolet (which is that 
part of a French Diligence which is placed 
in front, and resembles a post-chaise in form 
and ease,) did not break the solitude or the 
silence. In company, two negatives do not 
make anaffirmative. 1 know few things 
more delightful than for two Englishmen to 
loll in a post-chaise in this manner, taking no 
notice of each other, preserving an obstinate 
silence, and determined to send their country 
to Coventry*. We pretended not to recog- 
nise each other, and yet our saying nothing 
proved every instant that we were not French. 
At length, about half way, my companion open- 
ed his lips, and asked in thick broken French, 
“How far it was to Evreux?’ I looked at 
him, and said in English, “I did not know.” 
Not another word passed, yet, I dare say, 
both of us had a very agreeable time of it, as 
the Diligence moved on to Evreux, making 
reflections on the national character, and 
each thinking himself an exception to its ab- 
surdities, an instance of its virtues; so easy 
is it always, (and more particularly abroad,) to 
fancy ourselves free from the errors we wit- 
ness in our neighbours. It is this, indeed, 
which makes us so eager to detect them, as 
if to see what is wrong was the same thing as 
being in the right! 

At Evreux, I found I had gone quite out 
of my road, and that there was no conveyance 
to Paris till the same hour the next night. I 
was a good deal’ mortified and perplexed at 
this intelligence, but found some consolation 
at the office where I obtained it, from casual- 
ly hearing the name of my companion, which 
isa great point gained in travelling. Of 
course, the discovery is pleasant, if itis a 
name you are acquainted with ; or if not, at 
least you have the satisfaction of knowing it is 
some one you do not know, and so are made 





*“ There is nothing which an Englishman enjoys so 
much as the pleasure of sulkiness,—Edinburgh Review, 
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easy on that head. I bespoke a bed, and was 


shewn into the common room, where I took 
coffee, and had what the Scotch call a bran- 
dered fowl for supper. ‘The room was paper- 
ed with marine landscapes, so that you seem- 
ed sitting in the open air with boats and trees 
and the sea-shore all round you, and Tele- 
machus and Calypso, figures landing or em- 
barking on halcyon seas. Even a country- 
inn in France is classical. It is a pity that 
the English are so dull and sluggish, “ like the 
fat weed that roots itself at ease on Lethe’s 
wharf,” they cannot lend themselves to 
these airy fictions, always staring them in the 
face, but rather turn away from them with an 
impatience and disgust proportioned to the ele- 
gance of the design and the tax levied on 
their taste. A Frenchman’s imagination, on 
the contrary, is always at the call of his sen- 
ses. The latter have but to give the hint, 
and the former is glad to take it! I tired eve- 

one out by inquiring my best mode of get- 
ting on to Paris next day; and being slow to 
believe that my only way was to go back to 
Louviers, like a fool as I had come, a young 
Frenchman took compassion on my embar- 
rassment, and offered to be my interpreter, 
“as he spoke both languages.” He said, “T 
must feel great pain in not being able to ex- 
press myself. I said “None but in giving 
others the trouble to understand me.” He 
shook his head, I spoke much too fast for him; 
he apologized for not being able to follow me 
from want of habit, though he said, “he be- 
longed to a society of twelve at Paris, where 
they spoke English every evening generally.” 
I said, “we were well matched,” and when 
this was explained to him, he repeated the 
word “ matched,” witha ludicrous air of dis- 
tressat finding that there wasan English phrase 
which was not familiarised to him in “ the so- 
ciety of twelve, where they spoke the Eng- 
lish language generally every evening.”— 
We soon came to a dead stand, and he turn- 
ed to my English companion in the cabriolet, 
on whom he bestowed, for the rest of the 
evening, the tediousness of any “ society of 
twelve.” I could not help langhing to see my 
luckless fellow countryman, after one or two 
attempts to rally and exchange remarks, re- 
duced to the incessant repetition of his mel- 
ancholy “ owi,” and my lively Parisian riot- 
ing in the advantage he had obtained over a 
straggling Englishman, gliding from topic to 
topic without contradiction or control, passing 
from the population of Paris to the Beaux- 
Arts, from the Belles-Lettres to politics, run- 
ning the circle of knowledge, and finding him- 
self still at home, faltering at the mention of 
the Allies and the Bourbons, and rising with 
outstretched arm and continuous voice at the 
name of Buonapar-r (like the eagle soaring 
on level wing)—getting nearer and nearer 
the victim of his volubility, seizing my poor 
friend by the bution, and at last retiring ab- 
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him “good repose” for the evening. Happy 
member of a “ society of twelve !” Apt repre. 
sentative of thirty millions of people, wh 
build their self esteem on the basis of vanity, 
and weave happiness out of breath, whic) 
costs them nothing! Why envy, why wisi 
to interrupt them, like a mischievous school. 
boy, who throws a great stone into a pond fil! 
of frogs who croak their delights “ generally 
every evening,” and who, the instant the 
chasm is closed, return to the charge wit) 
unabated glee and joyous dissonance ! 

I must not forget to mention a favorable 
trait in the common French character. | 
asked to speak to the Conducteur, and some- 
thing like a charge of deception was brought, 
from which he defended himself strenuously, 
The whole kitchen and stable-yard gathered 
round to hear a dispute, which was by no 
means waged with equal war of words— 
They understood that I was disappointed, and 
had made a ridiculous mistake. Not a worl 
or look of derision was observable in the whole 
group; but rather a rising smile, suppressed 
for fear of giving pain, and a wish to suggest 
some expedient on the occasion. In England, 
I will venture to say, thata Frenchman in 
similar circumstances, stammering out a grave 
charge of imposition against a coachman, and 
evidently ata loss how to proceed, would 
have been hooted out of the place, and it 
would have been well for him if he had esea- 
ped without broken bones. If the Frenc) 
have the vices of artificial refinement and ef- 
feminacy, the English still retain too many of 
those-which belong to a barbarous and savage 
state. 

I returned to Louviers the next morning 
under the safe conduct of my former guide, 
where I arrived half an hour before the neces 
sary time, found myself regularly booked for 
Paris, with five franks paid on account; and 
after a very comfortable breakfast, where | 
was waited on by a pretty, modest-looking 
brunette (for the French country-girls are 
general modest-looking,) I took my seat in the 
fourth place of the Baigence. Here I met 
with every thing to annoy an Englishman.— 
There was a Frenchman in the coach, whe 
had a dog and a little boy with him, the last 
having a doll in his hands, which he insisted 
on playing with; or cried and screamed fur 
ously if it was taken from him. It was a true 
French child; that is, a little old man, like 
Leonardo de Vinci’s Laughing Boy, with 
eyes glittering like the glass ones of his ft- 
vourite doll, with flaxen ringlets like her's 
with cheeks as smooth and unhealthy, and 
premature expression of cunning and sell 
complacency. A disagreeable or ill-behaved 
child in a stage coach is a common accident, 
and to be endured. But who but a Frencl 
man would think of carrying his dog! He 
might as well drag his horse into the coach 
after him. A Frenchman (with leave be 't 





ruptly, as if afraid of a re-action, and wishing 


spoken) has no need to take a dog with bim 
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to ventilate the air of a coach, in which there 
are three other Frenchmen. It was impossi- 
ble to suffer more from heat, from pressure, 
or from the periodical “ exhalation of rich dis- 
tilled perfumes.” If the French have lost 
the sense of smell, they should reflect (as 
they are a reflecting people) that others have 
not. Really, Ido not see how they have a 
right in a public vehicle to assault one in this 
way by proxy, any more than to take one lite- 
rally by the nose. One does not expect from 
the most refined and polished people in Eu- 
rope grossnesses that an Esquimaux Indian 
would have too much sense and modesty to 
be guilty of. Ifthe presence of their dogs is 
a nuisance, the conversation of their masters 
is often no less offensive to another sense— 
both are suffocating to every body but them- 
selves, and worthy of each other. Midas 
whispered his secret to the reeds, that whis- 
pered itagain. ‘The French, if they are wise, 
ought not to commit the national] character on 
certain delicate points in the manner they do. 
While they were triumphant, less caution 
might be necessary: but no people can afford 
at the same time to be odious as well as con- 
temptible in the eyes of their enemies. We 
dined at Mantes, where the ordinary was 
plentiful and excellent, and where a gentle- 
man of a very prepossessing appearance took 


| up the conversation (descanting on the adven- 


tures of a shooting-party the day before) in 
that gay, graceful, and animated tone, which 
[conceived to be characteristic of the best 
French society. In talking and laughing, he 
discovered (though a young man) the inroads 
which hot soups and high-seasoned ragouts 
had made in his mouth, with the same alacri- 
ty and good-humour as if he had to shewa 
complete set of the whitest teeth, We 

ed an interesting village, situated on the slope 
ofa hill, with a quaint old tower projecting 
Not far 
from the high road stands Rosny, once the 
seat of the celebrated Sully. The approach 
tothe capital on the side of St. Germain’s is 
one continued succession of imposing beauty 
and artificial splendour, of groves, of avenues, 
of bridges, of palaces, and of towns like palaces, 
all the way to Paris, where the sight of the 
Tuilleries completes the’ triumph of exter- 
nal magnificence, and oppresses the soul with 
recollections not to be borne or to be express- 
ed !—Of them, perhaps, hereafter. 

In the coach coming along, a Frenchman 
was ciirious to learn of a Scotch gentleman, 
who spoke very respectable French, whether 

Byron was much regretted in England ? 
He said there was much beauty in his wri- 
tings, but too much straining after effect.— 
He added, that there was no attempt at effect 
in Racine. This with the French is a final 
appeal in matters of poetry and taste. A trans- 
lation of Lord Byron’s Works complete is 
Common in all the shops here. Iam not sure 
Whether an English Poet ought to be proud 
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of this circumstance or not. I also saw an 
Elegy on his Death advertised, said to be 
written by his friend, Sir Thomas More.— 
How oddly the French combme things!— 
There is a Sir Thomas More in English His- 
tory and Letters; but that Sir Thowas More 
is not this Mr. Thomas Moore—“ let their 
discreet hearts believe it!” 





CHAPTER IV. 
The Louvre. 


Tue first thing I did whenT got to Paris was 
to go to the Louvre. It was indeed “first and 
last and midst” in my thoughts. Well might 
it be so, for it had never been absent from 
them for twenty years. I had gazed myself 
almost blind in looking at the precious works 
of art it then contained—should I not weep 
myself blind in looking at them again, after a 
lapse of half a life—or on finding them gone, 
and with them gone all that I had once be- 
lieved and hoped of human kind What? could 
ever fill up that blank in my heart, fearful to 
think upon—fearful to Took upon? I was no 
longer young ; and he who had collected them, 
and ‘worn them as a rich jewel in his Iron 
Crown,” was dead, a captive and vanquished ; 
and with him all we who remained were 
“thrown into the pit,” the lifeless bodies of 
men, and wore round our necks the collar of 
servitude, and on our foreheads the brand, and 
in our flesh and in our souls the stain of thral- 
dom and of the born slaves of Kings. Yet 
thus far had I come once more “to dream and 
be an Emperour!” Thou sacred shrine of God- 
like magnificence, must not my heart fail and 
my feet stumble, as I approach thee? How 
gladly would I kneel down and kiss thy 
threshold; and crawl into thy presence, like 
an Eastern slave! For here still linger the 
broken remains and. the faded splendour of 
that proud monument of. the triumphs of art 
and of the majesty of man’s nature over the 
mock-majesty of thrones! Here Genius and 
Fame dwell. together; ‘School calleth unto 
School,’ and mighty names answer to each 
other; that old gallery points to the long, dim 
perspective of waning years, and the shadow 
of Glory and of Liberty is seen afar off. In 
pacing its echoing floors, I hear the sound of 
the footsteps of my youth, and the dead start 
from their slumbers! . In all the time 
that I had been away from thee, and amidst 
all the changes that had happened in it, did I 
ever forget, did I ever profane thee? Never 
for a moment or in thought have I swerved 
from thee, or from the cause of which thou 
wert the pledge and crown. Often have I 
sought thee in sleep, and cried myself awake 
to find thee, with the heart-felt yearnings of 
intolerable affection. Still didst thou haunt 








me, like a passionate dream—like some proud 
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beauty, the queen and mistress of my thoughts. 
Neither pain nor sickness could wean me from 
thee— 

“My theme in crowds, my solitary pride.” 


In the tangled forest or the barren waste—in 
the lowly. hovel or. the lofty palace, thy roofs 
reared their vaulted canopy over my head, a 
loftier palace, an ampler space—a “brave o’er 
hanging firmament,” studded with constella- 
tions of art. Wherever I was, thou wert with 
me, above me and about me; and didst “hang 
upon the beatings of my heart,” a vision and 
a joy unutterable. ‘There was one chamber 
of the brain (at least) which I had only to un- 
lock and be master of boundless wealth—a 
treasure-house of pure thoughts and cherished 
recollections. ‘Tyranny could not master, 
barbarism slunk from it; vice could not pol- 
lute, folly could not gainsay it. I had but to 
touch a certain spring, and lo! on the walls 
the divine grace of Guido appeared free from 
blemish—there were the golden hues of] 
Titian, and Raphael’s speaking faces, the 
splendour of Rubens, the gorgeous gloom of 
Rembrandt, the airy elegance of Vandyke, 
and Claude’s classic scenes lapped the sen- 
ses in Elysium, and Poussin breathed the 
spirit of antiquity over them. There, in that 
fine old lumber-room of the imagination, were 
the Transfiguration, and the St. Peter Martyr, 
with its majestic figures and its unrivalled 
landscape back-ground. There also were the 
two St. Jeromes, Domenichino’s and Correg- 
gio’s—there “stood the statue that enchants 
the world”—there were the Apollo and the 
Antinous, the Laocoon, the Dying Gladiator, 
Diana and her Fawn, and all the glories of 
the antique world— 

“There was old Proteus coming from the sea, 

And aged Triton blew his wreathed horn.”’ 

But Legitimacy did not “sit squat likea toad,” 
in one corner of it, poisoning the very air, 
and keeping the free-born spirit aloof from 
it! ; 

There weré one or two pictures (old fa- 
vourites) that I wished to see again, and that 
I was told still remained. I longed to know 
whether they were there, and whether they 
would look the same. It was fortunate I ar- 
rived when I did; for a week later the doors 
would have been shut against me, on occasion 
of the death of the King. His bust is over 
the door, which I had nearly mistaken for a 
head of Memnon—or some Egyptian God. 


Greenbank’s Periodical Labrary. 


After passing through the modern French 
Exhibition (where | saw a picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and a vile farrago of 
Bourbon-Restoration pictures,) | came with- 
in sight of the Grand Gallery of the Louvre, 
which is at present only railed off One or 
two English stragglers alone were init. The 
coolness and stillness were contrasted with 
the bustle, the heat, and the smell of the com- 
mon apartments. My thoughtsrushed in and 
filled the empty space. Instead of the old 
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Republican door-keepers, with their rough 
voices and affectation of equality, a servant in 
a court-livery stood at the gate. 
ing myself, | inquired if a Monsieur Livernois 
(who had formerly ushered me into this region 
of enchantment) were still there; but he was 
gone or dead. 
cent, with certain other appeals, procured me 
admittance. 
question. 
that the Poussins were there. 
of the first, which I distinctly recollected (a 
fine green landscape, with stately ruins,) the 
tears came into my eyes, and I passed an hour 
or two in that state of luxurious enjoyment, 
which is the highest privilege of the mind of 
man, and which perhaps makes him amends 
for many sorrows. 
of finding the whole changed, | found every 
thing nearly in its place, as I proceeded 
through the first compartments, which I did 
slowly, and reserving the Italian pictures for 
a bon bouche. 
have been mellowed, and to have grown to the 
walls in the last twenty years, as if the pic- 
tures had been fixed there by the cramping- 
irons of Victory, instead of hanging loose and 
fluttering, like so much tattered canvass, at 
the sound of English drums, and bre th of 


On present- 


My hesitation and foreign ac- 


I passed on without further 
I cast a glance forward, and found 
At the sight 


To my surprise, instead 


The colours even seemed to 


Prussian manifestos. Nothing could be bet- 


ter managed than the way in which they had 


blended the Claudes and Poussins alternately 
together, the ethereal refinement and dazzling 
brilliancy of the one relieving and giving ad- 
ditional zest to the sombre, grave, massive 
character of the other. Claude Lorraine 
pours the spirit of air over all objects, and 
new-creates them of light and sunshine. In 
several of his master-pieces which are shewn 
here, the vessels, the trees, the temples ani 
middle distances glimmer between air ani 
solid substance, and seem moulded of a new 
element in nature. No words can do justice 
to their softness, their precision, their spark- 
ling effect. But they do not lead the mind 
out of their own magic circle. They repose 
on their own beauty; they fascinate with 
faultless elegance. Poussin’s landscapes are 
more properly pictures of time than of place. 
They have a fine moral perspective, not in- 
ferior to Claude’s aerial one. They carry the 
imagination back two or four thousand years 
at least, and bury it in the remote twilight 0! 
history. There is an opaqueness and solei- 
nity in his colouring, assimilating with the 
tone of long-past events: his buildings are 
stiff with age; his implements of husbandry 
are such as would belong to the first rude 
stages of civilization; his harvests are sucl 
(as in the Ruth and Boaz) as would yield to 
no modern sickle; his grapes (as in the Re 
turn from the Promised Land) are a load to 
modern shoulders; there is a simplicity and 
undistinguishing breadth in his figures; and 
over all, the hand of time has drawn its veil. 
Poussin has his faults; but, like all truly 
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great men, there is that in him which is to be;art. 
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See, in particular, the exquisite picture 


found nowhere else; and even the excellen-|of the Sick Nun, (the Nun was his own daugh- 


ces of others would be defects in him. 


which I had not seen before. 


One}ter, and he painted this picture as a present to 
picture of his in particular drew my attention, 


the Convent, in gratitude for her recovery,) 


It is an addition|—and another of a Religious Communion, 


to the Louvre, and makes up for many a flaw| with attendants in rich dresses. 


in it. 


subject is not. 


scene of their delights. 


Perhaps the scene is too flat. 


eye. 


enchantment in the distance. 


Men 


total cisterns on the weltering earth. 


and women and different animals are strug- 


gling with the wide-spread desolation; and 
trees, climbing the sides of rocks, seem pa- 
tiently awaiting it above. One would think 
Lord Byron had transcribed his admirable ac- 
count of the Deluge in his Heaven and Earth 
from this noble picture, which is in truth the 
very poetry of painting.—One here finds also 
the more unequivocal productions of the 
French school (for Claude and Poussin* were 
ina great measure Italian,) Le Brun, Sebas- 
tian Bourdon, some of Le Sueur’s expressive 
faces, and the bland expansive style of Philip 


Champaigne—no mean name in the history of} 





* We may trace something of their national origin in 
both their minds. In Claude there is the French finical 
mss, and love of minute details; but there is a fusion of 
all these into the most perfect harmony from the influence 
ofa southern sky, and he has none of the flimsiness or 
littleness of effect, to which his countrymen are prone. 
Again, it cannot be denied that there is a ceriain setness 
and formality, a didactic or prosing vein in Nicolas Pous- 
sin’s compositions. He proceeds on system, has a delib- 
erate purpose to make out, and is often laboured, monot- 
Ohous, and extravagant. His pictures are the finest sub 
jects in the world for French criticism—to point the 
moral, or detach an episode. He is somewhat pedantic 
and over significant, in the manner of French orators 
and poets. He had, like his countrymen, uo great eye 
for nature or truth of expression ; but he had what they 
chiefly want—imagination, or the power of placing him- 
self in the circumstances of others. Poussin, in fact, 
held a middle place between Raphael] and other painters 
of the Tralian school, who have embodied the highest 
poetry of expressien, and the commonrun of French art- 
‘sts, whose utmost stretch of invention reaches no farth- 


olsen correctness in the costume and cronology of their 


It isthe Adam and Eve in Paradise, 
and it is all that Mr. Martin’s picture of that 
It is a scene of sweetness and 
seclusion “to cure all sadness but despair.” 
There is the freshness of the first dawn of|cisms of Rubens’s art. 
creation, immortal verdure, the luxuriant bud- 
ding growth of unpruned Nature’s gifts, the 
stillness and the privacy, as if there were only 
those two beings in the world, made for each 
other, and with this world of beauty for the 
It is a Heaven de- 
scended upon earth, as if the finger of God 
had planted the garden with trees and fruits 
and flowers, and his hand had watered it! 
One fault only can be found by the critical 
If the 
“verdurous wall of Paradise” had upreared it- 
self behind our first parents, it would have 
closed them in more completely, and would 
have given effect to the blue hills that gleam 
Opposite, “in 
darkness visible,” hangs the famous landscape 
of the Deluge by the same master-hand, a 
leaden weight on the walls with the ark 
“huling” on the distant flood, the sun labour- 
ing, wan and faint, up the sky, and the heav- 
ens, “blind with rain,” pouring down their 


not get over,) isnot there.* 
division, I found Weenix’s game, the battle- 


One finds no considerable gap, till one 
comes to the Antwerp pictures; and this 
yawning chasm is not ill supplied by the 
Luxembourg pictures, those splendid sole- 
Never was exhibited 
a greater union of French flutter and Gothic 
grace of borrowed absurdity and inherent pow- 
er. He has madea strange jumble of the 
Heathen mythology, his own wives, and the 
mistresses of Louis XIIL His youthful Gods 
are painted all light and air, and figure in 
quaintly enough, with some flaunting Dow- 
ager dressed in the height of the fashion in 
the middle of the 17th century, or with some 
strapping quean (his queens are queans) with 
her robes of rich stuffs slipping off her shoul- 
ders, and displaying limbs that, both for form 
and hue, provoke any feeling but indifference. 
His groups spring from the bold licentious 
hand of genius; and decorated in the prepos- 
terous finery of courtly affectation, puzzle the 
sense. I do not think with David (the cele- 
brated French painter) that they ought to be 
burnt, but he has himself got possession of 
their old places in the, Luxembourg, and per- 
haps he is tolerably satisfied with this arrang- 
ment. A landscape witha rainbow by Rubens 
(a rich and dazzling piece of colouring) that 
used to occupy a recess half-way down the 
Louvre, was removed to the opposite side. 
The singular picture (the Defeat of Goliath, 
by Daniel Volterra,) painted on both sides on 
slate, still retained its station in the middle of 
the room.- It had hung there for twenty years 
unmolested. The Rembrandts keep their old 
places, and are as fine as ever, with their rich 
enamel, their thick lumps of colour, their 
startling gloom, and bold execution—their 
ear-rings, their gold chains, and fur collars, on 
which one is disposed to lay furtive hands, so 
much have they the look ‘of wealth and sub- 
stantial use! The Vandykes are more light 
and airy than ever. There isa whole heap 
of them; and among the rest that charming 
portrait of an English lady with a little child 
(as fine and true a compliment as was ever 
paid to the English female character,) sus- 
tained by sweetness and dignity, but with a 
mother’s anxious thoughts passing slightly 
across her serene brow. The Cardinal Ben- 
tivoglio (which I remember procuring espe- 
cial permission to copy, and left untouched, 


because, after Titian’s portraits, there was a 
’ po 


want of interest in Vandyke’s which I could 
But in the Dutch 


pieces of Wouvermans, and Ruysdael’s spark- 
ling woods and waterfalls without number. 


* It is at Florence. 
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On these (I recollect as if it were yesterday) 
I used, after a hard day’s work, and having 
tasked my faculties to the utmost, to cast a 
—— glance of surprise and pleasure, as 


the light gleamed upon them through the 
high casement, and to take leave of them with 
a non equidem invideo, miror magis. 

In the third or Italian division of the Galle- 
ry, there is a profusion of Albanos, with Cu- 
pids and naked Nymphs, which are quite in 
the old French taste. They are certainly 
very pleasing compositions, but from the 
change produced by time, the figures shew 
like beauty-spots on a dark ground. How in- 
ferior is he to Guido, the painter of grace and 
sentiment, two of whose master-pieces en- 
chanted me anew, the Annunciation and the 
Presentation inthe Temple. In each of these 
there is a tenderness,a delicacy of expression 
like the purest affection, and every attitude 
and turn of a limb is conscious elegance and 
voluptuous refinement. The pictures, the 
mind of the painter, are instinct and imbued 
with beauty. It is worth while to have lived 
to have produced works like these, or even to 
have seen and felt their power! Painting of 
old was a language which its disciples used 
not merely to denote certain objects, but to 
unfold their hidden meaning, and to convey 
the finest movements of the soul into the 
limbs or features of the face. They looked 
at nature with a feeling of passion, with an 
eye to expression; and this it was that, while 
they sought for outward forms to communi- 
cate their feelings, moulded them into truth 
and beauty, and that surrounds them with an 
atmosphere of thought and sentiment. To 
admire a fine old picture is itself an act of de- 
votion, and as we gaze, we turn idolators. 
The moderns are chiefly intent on giving 
certain lines and colours, the mask or material 
face of painting, and leave out the immortal 
part of it. Thus amodern Exhibition Room 
(whether French or English) has a great deal 
of show and glitter, and a smell of paint in it. 
In the Louvre we are thrown back into the 
presence of our own best thoughts and feel- 
ings, the highest acts and emanations of the 
mind of man breathe from the walls, shadowy 
tears and sighs there keep vigils, and the air 
within it is divine! 

The ideal is no less observable in the por- 
traits than in the histories here. Look at the 
portrait of a man in black, by Titian (No. 
1210.) There isa tongue in that eye, a brain 
beneath that forehead. It is still; but the 
hand seems to have been just placed on its 
side; it does not turn its head, but it looks 
towards you to ask, whether you recognise it 
or not? It was there to meet me, after an in- 
terval of years, as if | had parted with it the 
instant before. Its keen, steadfast glance 
staggered me like a blow. It was the same 
—how was I altered! I pressed towards it, as 


it were, to throw off a load of doubt from the 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 
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of time and distance that had held me in tor. 
turing suspense. I do not know whether this 
is not the most striking picture in the room — 
the least common-place. There may be other 
pictures more delightful to look at; but this 
seems, like the eye of the Collection, to be 
looking at you and them. One might be 
tempted to go up and speak to it! The alle. 
gorical portrait of the Marchioness of Guasto 
is still here, transparent with tenderness and 
beauty—Titian’s Mistress, that shines like a 
erystal mirror—the Entombing of Christ, 
solemn, harmonious as the coming on of even. 
ing—the Disciples at Emmaus—and the 
Crowning with Thorns, the blood here and 
there seeming ready to start through the flesh. 
colour, which even English artists have not 
known enough how toadmire. The Young 
Man’s Head, with a glove that used so much 
to delight, I confess, disappointed me, and | 
am convinced must have been painted upon, 
There are other Titians, and a number of 
Raphaels—the Head of a Student mutiled in 
thought—his own delightful Head (leaning on 
its hand) redolent of youthful genius, and 
several small Holy Families, full of the high- 
est spirit and unction. There are also the 
three Marys with the Dead Body of Christ, 
by L. Caracci; the Salutation by Sebastian 
del Pimbo; the noble Hunting-piece, by An- 
nibal Caracci; the fine Landscapes of Dome- 
nichino (that in particular of the story of 
Hercules and Achelous, with the trunk of a 
tree left in the bed of a mountain-torrent;) 
and a host besides, “thick as the autumnal 
leaves that strew the brooks in Vallombrosa,” 
and of the same colour! There are so many 
of these select and favourite pictures left, that 
one does not all at once feel the loss of others 
which are more common in prints and in the 
mouth of fame; and the absence of which may 
be considered as almost an advantage for a 
first recognition and revival of old -associa- 
tions. But afterwards we find a want of 
larger pictures to answer to the magnitude of 
the Collection, and to sustain the balance o! 
taste between the Italian and the other schools 
We have here as fine Claudes and Poussins 
as any in the world, but not as fine Raphaels, 
Correggios, Domenichinos, as there are else- 
where,—as were once here. ‘There are want- 
ing, to make the gallery complete, six or eight 
capital pictures, the Transfiguration, the St. 
Peter Martyr, &c.; and among others (no 
already mentioned,) the Altar-piece of ¥t 
Mark, by Tintoret, and Paul Veronese’s Mar 
riage at Cana. With these it had been per 
fect, “founded as the rock, as broad and gene 
ral as the casing air;” without these it 
“coop’d and cabin’d in by saucy doubts and 
fears.” The largest Collection in the world 
ought to be colossal, not only in itself, but 
its component parts. The Louvre 1s a quar 
ter of amile in length, and equal (as it is) 


Mr. Angerstein’s, the Marquess of Stafford’s 



























mind, or as having burst through the obstacles 


the Dulwich Gallery, and Blenheim put 
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ther. It was once more than equal to them 
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Ihave been frequently puzzled with this 


in every circumstance to inspire genius orjexception to the butterfly, airy, thoughtless, 


console reflection. 


We still see the palace of| fluttering character of the French (on which 


the Tuilleries from the windows, with the|we compliment ourselves,) and never more 


_ white flag waving over it; but we look in vain|so than the first night I went to the theatre. 


for the Brazen Horses on its gates, or him|The order, the attention, the decorum were 
who placed them there, or the pale bands of|such as would shame any London audience. 
warriors that conquered in the name of liberty|‘The attention was more like that of a learned 


and of their country ! 


CHAPTER V. 
Gravity of the French. 


the Theatre. Account of going to a Play. 


society to a lecture on some scientific subject, 
than of a promiscuous crowd collected toge- 
ther merely for amusement, and to pass away 
an idle hour. ‘There was a professional air, 


, , al varying gravity i > looks .- 
Their behaviour at\* “Varying gravity in the looks and de 


meanour of the whole assembled multitude, 


; : jas if every one had an immedi i st i 
Minute attention paid to the Arts and Sci-\"® if every one had an immediate interest in 


ences in France. Sir T. Lawrence. 


race Vernet. 


Tur gravity of the French character is a no 
' less remarkable (though a less obvious) fea- 
ture in it than its levity. 
| quality that strikes us most by contrast to 
ourselves, and that comes most into play in 
the intercourse of common life; and there- 


fore we are generally disposed to set them 


The last is the 


Ho the cliaracter of the national poetry, in the 


purity of the French accent, in the propriety 
of the declamation, in the conceptions of the 
actor, and the developement of the story, in- 
stead of its presenting a mob of jdle boys and 
girls, of ignorant gaping citizens, or super- 
cilious box-lobby loungers, affecting a con- 
tempt for the performance, and for every one 
aroundthem. ‘The least noise or irregularity 
called forth the most instant and lively disap- 


, - .,|probation; and the vivacity of the Frencl 
down as an altogether frivolous and superficial |! as rong | pave 


people. 
well to correct on farther acquaintance with 


them; or if we persist in it, we must call to 


our aid an extraordinary degree of our native 


blindness and obstinacy. We ought never to 


visit their theatres, to walk along their streets, 
toenter their houses, to look in their faces 
(when they donot think themselves observed,) 
toopen their books, or take a view of' their 
picture-galleries. Sterne seems to have been 
the first, as well as last traveller, who found 
out their weak side in this respect. “If the 
French have a fault, Monsieur Le Comte,” 
says he, “ it is that they are too serious.” 
This contradiction in their character has been 
little noticed, and they have never had the 
credit of it, though it stares one in the face 
every where. How we are to piece the two 
extremes together is another question. Is it 
that their whole character is a system of in- 
consequentiality ? Or are they gay and tri- 
fing in serious matters, serious only in trifles ? 
Or are their minds more of the cameleon- 
cast, that reflect all objects alike, whether 
grave or gay, and give themselves up entirely, 
and without resistance, to the prevailing im- 
pulse? Or is it owing to a want of compre- 
hension, so that they are incapable of cor- 
tecting one feeling by another, and thus run 
into extremes ? Or that they have a greater 
scope and variety of resources, excelling us 
’smuch in gravity as in want of thought, 
outdoing us in tragedy and comedy, as they 
betake themselves to each, in the poetical or 
in the prosaic departments of life, only that 

ey sometimes make a transposition of the 
two characters a little oddly, and pass from 


- one to the other without our well knowing 
yt 


It is a mistake which we shall do 


character displayed itself to advantage in 
earnest gesticulations and expressions of im- 
patience. Not only was the strictest silence 
observed, as soon as the curtain drew up, but 
no one moved or attempted to move. The 
spell thrown over the customary or supposed 
restlessness and volatility of the French was 
in this respect complete. The uniformity of 
the appearance was indeed almost ridiculous ; 
for the rows of heads in the seats of the pit 
no more stirred or projected the breadth of a 
finger beyond the line, than those of a regi- 
ment of recruits on parade, or than if a sol- 
dier were stationed to keep each chin in its 
place. They may be reduced to the state of 
automatons ; but there were no traces of the 
monkey character left.* If the performance 
had been at Court, greater propriety could 
not have been maintained; but it was a 
French play (one of Racine’s) and acted be- 
fore a Parisian audience: this seemed to be 
enough to ensure ita proper reception. One 
would suppose, from their interest in dramatic 
representations, that the French were a na- 
tion of actors. Perhaps it may be asked, “Is 
not that the case ? and is it not their vanity, 
their own desire to shine, or their sympathy 

with whatever or whoeyer is a candidate for 

applause, that accounts for their behaviour ?” 

At least, their vanity makes them grave ; and 

if it is this which rivets their attention, and 

silences their eternal loquacity, it must be 

allowed to produce effects which others would 

do well to imitate from better motives, if they 

have them !f 





* Is nota monkey grave when it is doing nothing, or 
when it is not employed in mischief? 

{ The French phrase for being preseni at a play is, to 
to assist at it. It must be owned that there is some ap- 
pearance of truth in the expression. FE 
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The play was not much ; but there seemed 
to be an abstract interest felt in the stage as 


sured step of the actors, in the recurrences of] i 
the same pauses, and of the same ideas; in 
the correctness of the costume, in the very 


in the creation of an artificial and imaginary 
medium of thought. If the French are more 
susceptible of immediate, sensible impres- 
sions, it would appear, judging from their 
behaviour at their own theatres, that they are 
also more sensible of reflex and refined ones. 
The bare suggestion of an interesting topic 
is to them interesting: it may be said, on the 
most distant intimation, to excite the. most 
lively concern, and to collect their scattered 
spirits into a focus. Their sensibility takes 
the alarm more easily; their understanding 
is quicker of hearing. With them, to the 
sublime or pathetic there is but one step—the 
name ; the moment the subject is started, 
they “jump at” the catastrophe and all the 
consequences. We are slow, and must have 
a thing made out to us in striking instances, 
and by successive blows. We are sluggish, 
and must be lifted up to the heights of a fac- 
titious enthusiasm by the complicated machi- 
nery of a powerful imagination: we are ob- 
stinate, not to say selfish, and require to be 
urged over the abyss of mental anguish by the 
utmost violence of terror and pity. But with 
the French, all this is a matter of course, a 
verbal process. ‘T'ears, as well as smiles, 
cost them less than they do us. Words are 
more nearly allied to things in their minds; 
the one have a more vita] being, though it 
does not follow that the other are altogether 
empty and barren of interest. But the French 
seem (in their dramatic exhibitions) not to 
wish to get beyond, or (shall I speak it more 
plainly ’) to have no faculty for getting be- 
yond the abstract conception, the naked pro- 
position of the subject. They are a people 
(I repeat it) void and bare of the faculty of 
imagination, if by this we mean the power of] 
placing things in the most novel and striking 
point of view ; and they are so for this rea- 
son, that they have no need of it. It is to 
them, a superfluity—a thankless toil. Their 
quick, discursive apprehension runs on before, 
and anticipates and defeats the efforts of the 
highest poetry. They are contented to in- 
dulge in all the agony or ecstacy of soundi 
and significant common-places. The wo 
charming, delicious, indescribable, &c. ex- 
cite the same lively emotions in their minds 
as the most vivid representations of what is 
said to be so; and hence verbiage and the 
cant of sentiment fill the place, and stop the 
road to genius—a vague, flaccid, enervated 
rhetoric being too often substituted for the 
pith and marrow of truth and nature. The 
greatest facility to feel or to comprehend will 
not produce the most intense passion, or the 
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be a resistance in the matter to do this—a 
L l collision, an obstacle to overcome. 
such, in the sound of the verse, in the mea-|rent rushes with fury from being impeded jp 


oak. There is no malice in this statement: 
, but I should think they may themselves a). 
notion of the endeavour after excellence, and||ow it to be an English version of the truth, 
containing a great deal that is favourable 1, 
them, with a saving clause for our own use, 
The long (and to us tiresome) speeches in 
French tragedy consist of a string of em. 
phatic and well-balanced lines, announcing 
general maxims and indefinite sentiments ap- 
plicable to human life. 
commits any excesses by giving way to his 
own imagination, or identifying himself wit) 
individual situations and sutlerings. 
not now raised to the height of passion, now 
plunged into its lowest depths; the whole 
finds its level, like water, in the liquid, yield- 
ing susceptibility of the French character, 
and in the unembarrassed scope of the Frencli 


derstood to be the following :— 


Vou. I. 
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The poet seldom 






We are 










intellect. The finest line in Racing, that is, 
in French poetry, is by common consent un- 







Craignez Dieu, mon cher Abner, et ne eraignez que Die 


That is, Fear God, my dear Abner, and fe ar 
only him. A pious and just exhortation, iti 
true; but, when this is referred to as the highest 
point of elevation to which theirdramatic ge- 
nius has aspired, though we may not be war. 
ranted in condemning their whole region 
poetry as a barren waste, we may consider it 
as very nearly a level plain, and assert, that 
though the soil contains mines of useful truths 
within its bosom and glitters with the graces 
of a polished style, it does not abound in pic- 
turesque points of view or romantic interest: 
It is certain that a thousand such lines woul 
have no effect upon an English audience bit 
to set them to sleep, like a sermon, or to make 
them commence a disturbance to avoid it 
Yet, thongh the declamation of the French 
stage is as monotonous as the dialogue, the 
French listen to it with the tears in their eyes 
holding in their breath, beating time to tle 
cadence of the verse, and foilowing the actos 
with a book in their hands for hours together 
The English most assuredly do not pay th 
same attention toa play of Shakespear's, «! 
to any thing but a cock-fight or a sparriig 
match. ‘This is no compliment to them ; bu! 
it makes for the gravity of the French, who 
have mistaken didactic for dramatic poctty, 
who can sit out a play with the greatest pat 
ence and complacency, that an English 
would hoot off the stage, or yawn over {rol 
beginning to end for its want of striking 
images and lively effect, and with whom ** 
turn is a god no less than Mercury! I am 
inclined to suspect the genius of their rell- 
gion may have some thing todo with the g* 
nius of their poetry. The first absorbs 1 * 
manner their powers of imagination, the! 







































most electrical expression of it. There must 





love of the romantic and the marvellous, a 
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leaves the last in possession of their sober 
reason and moral sense. ‘Their churches are 
theatres; their theatres are like churches. 
Their fancies are satiated with the mum- 
meriesand pageantry of the Catholic faith, 
with hieroglyphic obscurity and quaint de- 
vices; and, when they come to the tangible 
ground of human affairs, they are willing to 
repose alike from ornament and extravagance, 
in plain language and intelligible ideas. They 
vo to mass in the morning to dazzle their 
senses, and bewilder their imagination, and 
inflame their enthusiasm; and they resort to 
the theatre in the evening to seek relief from 
superstitious intoxication in the prose of poe- 
try, and from Gothic mysteries and gloom, in 
classic elegance and costume. Be this as it 


| may, the love of the French for Racine is 


not a feeling of the moment, or left behind 
them at the theatres ; they can quote him by 
heart, and his sententious, admirable lines 
occupy the next place in their minds to their 
amatory poetry. ‘Uhere is nothing unpleas- 
ant ina French theatre but a certain infusion 


| of soup-maigre into the composition of the 
| air, (so that one inhales a kind of thin pot- 


tage,) and an oily dinginess in the com- 
plexions both of the men and women, which 
shews more by lamp-light. It is not true (as has 
been said) that their theatres are nearly dark, 
or that the men stand in the pit. It is true, 
none but men are admitted into it, but they 
have seats just the same as with us, and a cu- 
rious custom of securing their places when 


| they go out, by binding their handkerchiefs 
| round them, so that at the end of the play the 


benches presented nothing but a row of knot- 
ted pocket handkerchiefs. Almost every one 
returned and sat out the entertainment, which 
was not a farce, but a sentimental comedy, 
anda very charming one too, founded on the 
somewhat national subject of a seduction by 
an English nobleman in France, and in which 
the fair sufferer was represented by a young 
debutante, in natural expression and pathos 
little inferior to Miss Kelly, (as far as we can 
translate French into English nature,) but 
fatter and prettier. So much for their taste in 
theatricals, which does not incline wholly to 
puppet-shows and gew-gaws. ‘The theatre, 
short, is the throne of the French charac- 
ter, where it is mounted on its pedestal of 
pride, and seen to every advantage. I like 
tocontemplate it there, for it reconciles me to 
them and to myself. It is a common and ami- 
cable ground on which we meet. Their tears 
are such as others shed—their interest in 
what happened three thousand years ago is 
hot exclusively French. They are no longer 
adistinet race or caste, but human beings. 
To feel towards others as of a different spe- 
cles, is not the way to increase our respect 
for ourselves or human nature. Their defects 
and peculiarities, we may be almost sure, 
have corresponding opposite vices in us—the 
excellences are confined pretty much to what 
there is in common. 


Tour through France and Italy. 
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The ordinary prejudice entertained on this 
subject in England is, that the French are lit- 
tle better than grown children— 

“ Pleas’d with a feather—tickled with a straw—" 
full of grimace and noise and shew, lively 
and pert, but with no turn or capacity for se- 
rious thought or continued attention of any 
kind, and hardly deserving the name of ra- 
tional beings, any more than apes or jack- 
daws. They may laugh and talk more than 
the English; but they read, and, I suspect, 
think more, taking them as a people. You 
see an apple-girl in Paris, sitting at a stall 
with her feet over a stove in the coldest 
weather, or defended by the sun with an um- 
brella, reading Racine or Voltaire. Who ever 
saw such a thing in London as a barrow-wo- 
man reading Shakspeare or Fielding! You 
see a handsome, smart grisette at the back of 
every little shop or counter in Paris, if she is 
not at work, reading perhaps one of Marmon- 
tel’s Tales, with all the absorption and deli- 
cate interest of a heroine of romance. Yet 
we make doleful complaints of the want of 
education among the common people, and of 
the want of reflection in the female character 
in France. ‘There is something of the same 
turn for reading in Scotland ; but then where 
is the gaiety of the grace? They are more 
sour and formal even than the English. The 
book-stalls all over Paris present a very de- 
lightful appearance. ‘They contain neatly- 
bound, cheap, and portable editions of all 
their standard authors, which of itself refutes 
the charge of a want of the knowledge or 
taste for books. The French read with avi- 
dity whenever they can snatch the opportu- 
nity. They read standing in the open air, mto 
which they are driven by the want of air at 
home. ‘They read in garrets and in cellars. 
They read at one end of a counter, when a 
person is hammering a lock or a piece of ca- 
binet-work at the other, without taking their 
eye from the book, or picking a quarrel with 
the person who is making the noise. So- 
ciety is the school of education in France ; 
there is a tiansparency in their intellects as in 
their atmosphere, which makes the commu- 
nication of thought or sound more rapid and 
general, The y ioe of knowledge floats in 
the air, and circulates at random. Alas! it 
myer - Pg ye" 

quickens, even with blowing.” A perriwig- 
maker isan orator; a fish-woman is a moral- 
ist; a woman of fashion is a metaphysician, 
armed with all the topics; a pretty woman in 
Paris, who was notalso a blue-stocking, would 
make little figure in the circles. It would be 
in vain for her to know how to dispose a knot 
of ribands or a bunch of flowers in her hair, 
unless she could arrange a critical and — 
tical argument in all the forms. It 1s noth- 
ing against her if she excels in personal and 
mental accomplishments at the same time. 
This tarn for literary or scientific topics in the 
women may indeed be accounted for in part 
from the modes of social intercourse in 
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France; but what does this very circum- 
stance prove, but that an interchange of 
ideas is considered as one great charm in the 
society between men and women, and that 
the thirst of knowledge is not banished by a 
rosser passion? Knowledge and reason, 
10wever descend ; and where the women are 
philosophers, the men are not quite blockheads 
or petit-maitres. ‘They are far from being the 
ignorant smatterers that we pretend. They 
are not backward at asking for reasons, nor 
slow in giving them. They have a theory 
for every thing, even for vice and folly. 
Their faces again are grave and serious when 
they are by themselves, as they are gay and 
animated insociety. Their eyes have a va- 
cant, absent stare ; their features set or length- 
en all at once into “ the melancholy or Moor- 
ditch.” The Condocteur of the diligence 
from Rouen confirmed me agreeably in my 
theory of the philosophical character of the 
French phisiognomy. With large grey eyes 
and drooping eye-lids, prominentidistended 
nostrils, a fine Fenelon expression of counte- 
nance, and amouth open and eloquent, with 
furrowed lines twisted round it like whip- 
chord, he stood on the steps of the coach, and 
harangued to the gentlemen within on the 
betise of some voyageur Anglois with the 
air of rofessor, and in a deep sonorous 
voice, worthy of an oration of Bousset. I 
should like to hear a Yorkshire guard, with 
his bluff, red face, bristly bullet head, little 
peering eyes, round shoulders, and squeaking 
voice, ascend into an imaginary rostrum in 
thismanner, wave a florid speculation in one 
hand, and hold fast by the coach-door with the 
other, or get beyond an oath, a hearty curse, 
or his shrewd country gibberish! The face 
of the French soldiery is a face of great hu- 
manity—it is manly, sedate, thoughtful—it is 
equally free from fierceness and stupidity ; 
and it seems to bear in its eye defeat and vic- 
tory, the eagle and the lilies! I cannot 
help adding here, that a French gentleman] 
(un Rentier) who lodges in the hotel oppo- 
site to me, passes his time in reading all the 
morning, dines, plays with his children after 
dinner, and takes a hand at backgammon with 
an old gouvernante inthe evening. He does 
not figure away with a couple of horses inthe 
streets like our English jockeys (who really 
are nothing without a footman behind them,) 
nor does his wife piague his life out to run 
after all the new sights, And yet they are 
from the country. This looks like domestic 
comfort and internal resources. How many 
disciples of Rosseau’s Emilius are there in 
France at the present day. I knew one twen- 
ty } oe ago. 


he French are a people who practise the 
arts and sciences naturally. A shoe-black is 
the artiste du jour (artist of the day,) anda 
rat-catcher approaches you under some insidi- 
Every thing is with them 


ous nom de guerre. 
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be said) what really is so;” and it may be 


in art weaccuse them of being over-laboured, 
and of finishing too minutely and mechanical- 


a want of finesse, and of producing little 








Von. I. 






insinuated, that all their pretensions are equal. 
ly idle mockery and grimace. Look, then, at 
their works of science and of art—the one the 
most comprehensive and exact, the other the 
most laborious and finished in the world,— 
What are their chemists, their astronomers, 
their naturalists, their painters, their sculp- 
tors! If not the greatest and most inventive 
geniuses, the most accurate compilers, and 
the most severe students in their several de- 
partments. La Place, Lavoisier, Cuvier, Da- 
vid, Houdon, are not triflers or pretenders. — 
In science, if we have discovered the princi- 
ples, they have gone more into the detuails— 














ly; and they charge us (justly enough) wit) 





more than rude sketches and abortive carica- 
tures. Their frigid, anatomical inquiries— 
their studies after the antique, and acquain- 
tance with all the professional and scientific 
branches of their art, are notorious—and the 
care with which they work up their draperies 
and back-grounds is obvious to every one, 
and a standing subject of complaint and rid 
cule to English artists and critics. The re 
finement in art, I confess, consists chiefly w 
an attention to rules and details, but then it 
does imply an attention to these, which 
contrary to our idea of the flighty French 
character. I remember, some years ago, i 
young French artist in the Louvre, who was 
making a chalk-drawing of a small Virgin 
and Child, by Leonardo da Vinci, and he took 
eleven weeks to complete it, sitting with lis 
legs astride over a railing, looking up ani 
talking to those about him—consulting their 
opinion as to his unwearied imperceptible 
progress—going to the fire to warm lis 
hands, and returning to perfectiona/e himself’ 
There was a good deal of “ laborious foolery” 
in all this, but still he kept on with it, and did 
not fly to fifty things one after the other— 
Another student had undertaken to copy the 
Titian’s Mistress, and the method he took! 

do it was to parcel out his canvass into squares 
like an engraver; after which he began ver 
deliberately, not with the face or hi 
but with the first square in the right-haw 
corner of the picture, containing a piece of # 
old table. He did not care where he begi, 
so that he went through the whole regularly. 
C’est egal, is the common reply in all sue! 
eases. This continuity of purpose, withol! 
any great effort or deep interest, surprises 
Englishman. We can do nothing withoul* 
strong motive, and without violent exert. 
But it is this very circumstance probably the 
enables them to proceed; they take the ma 
ter quite easily, and have not the same | 
of anxious thought to bear up against, nor tle 
same impatient eagerness to reach perfect 
atasingle stride, to stopthem midway. The! 





































imposing, grave, important. ‘“ Except (it may 





have not the English air hanging at their bac's 
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like the Old Men of the Sea at Sindbad’s! 
The same freedom from any thing like mor- 
bid humour assists them to plod on like the 
Dutch from meye phlegm, are to diverge intoa 
variety of pursuits, which is still more natural 
tothem. Horace Vernet has in the present 
Exhibition a portrait of a lady, (a rival to Sir 
T. Lawrence’s) and close to it, a battle-piece, 
equal to Ward or Cooper. Who would not 
be a Parisian born, to attain excellence with 
the wish to succeed from mere confidence or 
indifference to success, to unite such a num- 
ber of accomplishments, or be equally satisfied, 
without a single one ! 

The English are over-hasty in supposing a 
certain lightness and petulance of manner in 
the French to be incompatible with sterling 
thought or steady application, and flatter them- 
selves that not to be merry is to be wise.— 
A French lady who had married an English- 
man remarkable for his dullness, used to a- 
pologise for his silence in company by inces- 
santly repeating “ C’est toujours Locke, tou- 
jours Newton,” as if these were the subjects 
that occupied his thoughts. It is well we 
have these names to appeal to in all cases of 
emergency; and as far as mere gravity is 
concerned, let these celebrated persons have 
been as wise as they would, they could not 
for the life of them have appeared duller or 
more stupid than the generality of their coun- 
trymen. The chief advantage I can find in 
the English over the French comes to this, 
that though slower, if they once take a thing up 
they are longer in laying it down, provided it is 
agrievance or a sore subject. The reason is that 
the French do not delight in grievancesor in 
sore subjects; and that the English delight in 
nothing else, and battle their way through 
them most manfully. Their forte is the disa- 
greable and repulsive. I think they would 
have fought the battle of Waterloo over a- 
gain! The English, besides being “ good ha- 
ters,” are dogged and downright, and have no 
salvos for their self-love. Their vanity does 
not heal the wounds made in their pride.— 
The French, on the contrary, are soon recon- 
ciled to fate, and so enamoured of their own 
idea, that nothing can put them out of conceit 
with it. Whatever their attachment to their 
country, to liberty or glory, they are not so af- 
fected by the loss of these as to make any des- 
perate effort or sacrifice to recover them.— 
Their continuity of feeling is such, as to be no 
enemy to a whole skin. They over-ran Eu- 
rope like tigers, and defended their own ter- 
titory like deer. They are a nation of heroes 
—on this side of martyrdom ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Dialogue on the Exhibition of Modern 
French Pictures. 


DIALOGUE, FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


Frencn.—Have you seen the whole of our 
Exposition of the present year !— 

English.--No, but I have looked over a 
good part of it. I have been much pleased 
with many of the pictures. As far as I can 
judge, or have a right to say so, I thmk your 
artists have improved within these few years. 

French.--Perhaps so, occasionally, but we 
have not David and some others. 

English.--I cannot say that I miss him 
much. He had, I dare say, many excellen- 
ces, but his faults were still more glaring, ac- 
cording to our insular notions of the art. Have 
you Guerin now! He had just brought out 
his first picture of Phedra and Hippolitus 
when I was in Paris formerly. It made a 
prodigious sensation at the time, and very 
great things were expected from him. 

French.—No, his works are not much spo- 
ken of. 

English.—The Hippolitus in the picture I 
speak of was very beautiful; but the whole 
appeared too much cast in the mould of the 
antique, and it struck me then that there was 
a mannerism about it that did not augur fa- 
vourably for his future progress, but denoted a 
premature perfection. What I like in your 
present Exhibition is, that you seem ina great 
measure to have left this academic manner, 
and to Lave adopted a more natural style. 

French.—l do not exactly comprehend. 

English—Why, you know the English 
complain of French art as too laboured and 
mechanical, as not allowing scope enough for 
genius and originality, as you retort upon us 
for being coarse and rustic. 

French.--Ah! I understand. There is a 
picture in the English style; the subject is a 
Greek massacre, by Rouget. It is an ebauche. 
It is for effect. There is much spirit in the 
expression, and a boldness of execution, but 
every part is not finished. It is like a first 
sketch, or like the painting of the scenes at 
our theatres. He has another picture here. 

English.— Yes, of great merit in the same 
style of dashing, off-hand, explosive eflect. 
He is something between our Ward and Hay- 
don. But that is not what I mean. I do not 
wish you to exchange your vices for ours.— 
We are not as yet models in the Fine Arts, 
I am only glad that you imitate us, as it is a 
sign you begin to feel a certain deficiency in 
yourselves. There is no necessity for grossness 
and extravagance, any more than for being fi- 
nical or pedantic. Now there is a picture 
yonder, which I think has broken through 
the trammels of the modern French school, 
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without forfeiting its just pretensions to clas- 
sical history. It has the name of Drolling on 
it. What, pray, is the subject of it ! 

French.—It is Ulysses conducting Polyx- 
ena to the sacrifice. He has one much better 
at the Luxembourg. 

English.—I don’t know; I have not seen 
that, but this picture appears to me to be a 
very favourable specimen of the present 
French school. It has great force, considera- 
ble beauty, symmetry of form, and expression; 
and it is animated flesh, not coloured stone. 
The action and gestures inte which the fig- 
ures throw themselves, seem the result of life 
and feeling, and not of putting casts after the 
antique into Opera attitudes. 

French.—We do not think much of that 
picture. It has not been perfected. 

English.—Perhaps it passes a certain con- 
ventional limit, and is borne away by the im- 
pulse of the subject; and of that the most em- 
iment among the French artists might be 
thought to be as much afraid as the old lady 
at Court was that her face would fall in pieces 
if her features relaxed into a smile. The U- 
lysses is poor and stiff: the nurse might be 
finer; but I like the faces of the two foremost 
figures much ; they are handsome, interesting, 
and the whole female group is alive and in 
motion. 

French.—Whait do you think of the picture 
by Gerard, No. 745, of the Meeting between 
Louis XIV. and the Spanish Ambassador ? 
It is greatly admired here. 

English.—It appeared to me (as I passed it 
just now) to be a picture of great bustle and 
spirit; and it looks as if Iris had dipped her 
woof in it, the dresses are so gay and fine. 
Really, the show of variegated colours in the 
principle group is like a bed of tulips, That 
is certainly a capitally painted head of a 
priest stooping forward in a red cap and man- 
tle. 

French.—And the youth near him no less. 

English.--The complexion has too much 
the texture of fruit. 

French.—-But for the composition—the con- 
trast between youth and age isso justly mark- 
ed, Are you not struck with the figure of 
the Spanish Ambassador! His black silk 
drapery is quite in the Italian style. 

English.—I thought Gerard had been chief- 
ly admired for a certain delicacy of expres- 
sion, more than for his colouring or costume. 
He was a favourite painter of the Empress Jo- 
sephine. 

French.—But in the present subject there 
is not much scope for expression. 

English.—It is very true; but in a picture 
of the same crowded and courtly character 
(The last Moments of Henry IV.) the painter 
has contrived to introduce a great deal of beau- 
ty and tenderness of expression in the appear- 
ance of some of the youthful attendants. 
This is a more showy and finely painted 
drawing-room picture ; but ‘hat appears to me 
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to have more character in it. It has also the 
merit of being finished with great care. | 
think the French excel in small histories 
of the domestic or ornamental kind. Here, 
for instance, is a very pretty picture by Mad. 
ame Hersent, 897, (Louis XIV. taking leave 
of his Grandchild. It is well painted, the 
dresses are rich and correct—the Monarch 
has a great deal of negligent dignity mixed 
with the feebleness of age, the contrast of in- 
nocence and freshness in the child is well 
managed, and the attendants are decayed 
beauties and very confidential looking persons 
of that period. One great charm of all histo- 
rical subjects is, to carry us back to the scene 
and time, which this picture does. Probably 
from the Age and Court of Louis XVIII. to 
that of Louis XVI. it is not far for a French 
imagination to transport itself. 

French,—Monsieur, it is so far that we 
should never have got from one to the other, 
if you had not helped us. 


English.—So much the worse! But do you 
not think that a clever picture of the Interi- 
or of a Gothic Ruin, 247 (Bouton*.) It seens 
to me as if the artist had been reading Sir 
Walter Scott. That lofty, ruinous cave looks 
out on the wintry sea from one of the Shet- 
land Isles, 
horror pervading it to the utmost exrtemity. 
But the finishing is, perhaps, somewhat too 
exact for so wild a scene. Has not the snow, 
lodged on the broken ledges of the rocks, 1 
little of the appearance of the coat of candied 
sugar on the twelfth-cake? But how comes 
the dog in possession of so smart a kennel! I! 
is said in the Catalogue, that by his barking 
he alarms his master, who saves the poor wo- 
man and her infant from perishing. Who 
would have thought that such a scene as this 
had a master ? 


French.—Dogs are necessary every where 
in France: there is no place that we can keep 
them out of. They are like the machines in 
ancient poetry—a part of every plot. Poodles 
are the true desires; they have ousted even 
the priests. ‘They may soon set up a hierar- 
chy of their own. They swarm, and are % 
filty as an Egyptian religion. 

English.—But this is a house-log, not 4 
lap-dog. 

French.—There is no saying—but pass ol. 
Is there any other picture that you like! 


English.—I am much pleased with the one 
opposite, the Marriage of the Virgin, 26%, by 
Mons. Caminade. It is both elegant and nat- 
ural, The Virgin kneels in a simple and ex 
pressive attitude; in the children there is 4 
playful and healthy aspect, and the grouping 
is quite like a classic bas-relief. Perhaps, 1 
this respect, it wants depth. Can you tell me 
why French painting so much affects the 
qualities of sculpture in general,—flatness and 
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tions. I heard an English lady just now in 
' raptures with the naked children seated on the 
_ blankets, calling them affectionately, “ poor 
little dears !” 
' cause they afford a relief to our own sense of 
' comfortlessness, and subjects of benevolence, 
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formality in the groups, and hardness of out- 
line in the single figures! 

French.—I cannot answer that question, as 
it is some time since I left England, where | 
remained only ten months to perfect myself in 
the language. You probably think more high- 
ly of the next picture: The Establishment of 
the Enfans Tr ouves, by M. 2 

English.—I am afraid not ; for it has the old 
French flimsiness and flutter. The face of 
the Foundress resembles a shower of roseate 
tints.) You may be sure, however, that the 
English in general will approve mightily of 
it, who like all subjects of charitable imstitu- 
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We like subjects of want, be- 


because they soothe our sense of self-impor- 


need. 

French.—W hat is your opinion of the por- 
trait of Louis XVIII., by Gerard ? 

English.—It seems to have been painted af- 
ter dinner, and as if his Majesty was uneasy in 
- seat—the boots might have been spar- 
ed. 

French. We have a picture by one of your 
com-patriots—the Chavalier Lawrence— 

English.— Yes, the portrait of a Lady, in 
It was accounted one of the 
best portraits in our Somerset-house Exhibi- 
tion last summer. 

French.—But there is a portrait of a French 
Lady, placed asa companion to it, by Horace 
Vernet, which is thought better. 

_ English.—I have no doubt. But I believe, 
in England, the preference would be given 
the contrary way. 

French.—May J ask on what ground, Sir? 

English.--Let me ask, did you ever happen 
to sit to have a cast of your head taken? Be- 
cause I conceive that precisely the same heat- 
ed, smooth, oily, close, stifling feeling that 
one’s face has just before the mask is taken 
off, is that which is conveyed by the texture 
and look of a finished French portrait, gener- 
ally speaking, and by this in particular. I 
like the Head of a Lady, by Guerin (838), on 
the opposite side of the room, better. It is 
clear, cold, blue and white, with an airy atti- 
tude, and firm drawing. There is no attempt 
'o smother on with dingy flesh rouged over. 

French.—But have you seen our miniatures? 

— English miniatures, I imagine, are not 


English.—At least, we have a good many 
them. I know an English critic, who would 
at least count you up thirty eminent English 
miniature painters at a breath,—all first rate 
eeniuses; so differently do we view these 
things on different sides of the Channel! In 
truth, all miniatures must be much alike. 
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miniature, that is, as a coarse, slovenly daub 
in little. We finish when we cannot help it. 
We do not volunteer a host of graces, like 
you; but we can make a virtue of necessity. 
There was a Mr. Hayter, who painted res- 
plendent miniatures, perfect mirrors of the 
highest heaven of beauty; but he preferred 
the English liberty of sign-post painting in oil. 
I observe among your miniatures several en- 
amels and copies from the Old Masters in the 
Louvre. Has not the coming to them the 
effect of looking through a window? Whata 
breadth, what a clearness, what a solidity? 
How do you account for this superiority? I do 
not say this invidiously, for | confess it is the 
same, whenever copies are introduced by 
stealth in our English Exhibition. 

French.—l perceive, Sir, you, have a pre- 
judice in favour of the English style of art. 

English.—None at all; but | cannot think 
our faults any justification of yours, or yours 
of ours. For instance, here is a landscape by 
a countryman of mine, Mr. Constable (No. 
358.) Why then all this affectation of dashing 
lights and broken tints and straggling lumps 
of paint, which I dare say give the horrors to 
a consummate French artist? On the other 
hand, why do not your artists try to give some- 
thing of the same green, fresh, and healthy 
look of living nature, without smearing coats 
of varnish over raw dabs of colour (as we do,) 
till the composition resembles the ice break- 
ing up in marshy ground after a frosty morn- 
ing! Depend upon it, in disputes about taste, 
as in other quarrels, there are faults on both 
sides. 

French.—The English style has effect, but 
it is gross. 

English_—T rue: yet in the inner rooms 
there are some water-colour landscapes, by 
Copley Fielding, which strike me as uniting 
effect with delicacy, particularly No. 360, 
with some beautiful trees fringing the fore- 
ground. I think our painters do best when 
they are cramped in the vehicle they employ. 
They are abusers of oil-colours. 

French.—I recollect the name; but his 
works did not seem to me to be finished. 

English.—They are finished as nature is 
finished: that is, the details are to be found in 
them, though they do not obtrude themselves. 
You French require every thing to be made 
out like pin’s points or botanic specimens of 
leaves and trees. Your histories want life, 
and your landscapes air. I could have sworn 
the little fishing-piece (No. —) was English. 
It is such a daub, and yet has such a feeling of 
out-of-door scenery in it. 

French.—You do not flatter us. But you 
allow our excellence in sculpture. 


English.—There is an admirable study of a 
little girl guing into a bath, by Jacquot. Itis 
so simple, true, and expressive, I thought it 
might be Chantry’s. I cannot say I saw any 
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Nantreuil, is a French Eurydice. It is anybut hardly so clever as the picture of tho ion, as 
elegantly formed female, affecting trifling airs} Queen’s Trial, by Hayter. Did you see that pee } 
and graces in the agonies of death. Suppose] when you were in London? pe on 
we return to the pictures in the Great Room.} French.—No, Sir. Thee 
There is nothing very remarkable here,except}| English.—Then we cannot enter into the quiatiin 
the portrait of an artist by himself, which| comparison. till now 
looks for all the world as if it fed upon itsown| French.—-That is true. 7 which 
white lead. English.—We never had a school of paint. that «V 
French.—Do you like that figure of a wo-|ing till the present day. Whether we have JB and the 
man in one corner in the Massacre of thein-|one at present, will be seen in the course of moral de 
nocents? The artist has done all he could to|/the winter. Yours flourished one hundred hand doe 
propitiate the English taste. He has left his|and fifty years ago. For, not to include 2 ashes 
work in a snfficiently barbarous and unfinish-| Nicholas Poussin and Claude Lorraine in it, their sh 
ed state. (names that belong to time and nature,) there [iB serve th 
English.—But he has taken pains to throw} were Philip Champagne, Jouvenet, La Sueur, HB history o 
expression, originality, and breadth into it.} whose works are surely unequalled by the pre- pore ‘ 
With us it would be considered as a work of|sent race of artists, in colouring, in concep d wen a2 
genius. I prefer it much to any thing by our|tion of the subject, in the imitation of nature, able ‘ith 
artists of the same kind, both for the tone, the}and in picturesque effect. As a proof of it, in aa 
wild lofty character, and the unctuoug free-|they become their places, and look well in ers kno 
dom of the pencilling. ‘There is a strange|the Louvre. A picture of David’s would be aes 
hurly-burly in the background, and a luridjan eye-sore there. You are familiar with calinlaien 
tone over the whole picture. This is what} their works? are sin 
we mean by imagination—giving the feeling} French.—I have seen those masters, but fabs 
that there is innature. You mean by imagi-|there is an objection to passing into that part ond bane 
nation the giving something out ef it—such|of the Louvre. eral pictu 


as the Nymph (No. —) appearing to the| English.—The air is, I own, different. 
River God. The young lady isa very charm- 
ing transparency, or gauze drawing; and the 
River God is a sturdy wooden statue, painted 
over; but 1 would ask you, is there any thing 
in the picture that takes you beyond a milli- 
ner’s shop in the Palais-royal, or a tea garden 
in the neighbourhood of St. Cloud? The sub- 
ject of Locusta poisoning a young slave, by 
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Figalon, is I think, forcibly and well treated.| wide apart, do not absolutely prove that the rs It a 
The old sorceress is not an every day person.| French and English are a distinct race of be- coaiae 18 

The French too seldom resort to the grace of|ings, who can never properly understand one yur yt 
Deformity. Yet how finely it tells! Theyjanother. But the Luxembourg Gallery, | al si m the 
are more timid and fastidious than the an-|think settles this point forever—not in our {t- foe 
cients, whom they profess to imitate. There|vour, for we have nothing (thank God) to op- wetiataal 
is one other large historical composition in the] pose to it, but decidedly against them, as « ai pine | 
room which I am partial to; and yet the faces,| people incapable of any thing but the little, painting: Ww 
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The Luxembourg Gallery. 































the manners, the colouring, every thing in it|the affected, and extravagant in works of in- The fau 
is French. It is the Henry the Fourth~par-|\agination and the Fine Arts. Poety is but Collection 
doning the peasants who have supplied the|the language of feeling, and we may cou\ey fective in 1 
besieged in Paris with food. ‘That head of a|thesame meaning in a different form of words longs to p 
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But in the language of painting, words become 
things; and we cannot be mistaken in the 
character of a nation, that, in thus expressill 
themselves, uniformly leave out certain ele 
ments of feeling, and gradually and ostent 
tiously insert others that they should not— 
The English have properly no school of art, 


young woman near the middle is particularly 
fine, and in the happiest style of French art. 
{ts effect against the sky is picturesque; it is 
handsome, graceful, sensitive, and tinged with 
an agreeable florid hue. 

French.—But what is your opinion of Hor- 
ace Vernet’s Battle-piece? 


English.— May I ask the subject? (though they have one painter at least equi! ~ 
French.—It is the battle of Mont Miral, af-|to Moliere,)—we have here either done notl Ne It s¢ 
ter the return from Russia. ing worth speaking of, compared with our pr rther it ¢ 


Sicceeds in 


English—Good: I was sadly afraid it was|gress in other things, or our faults are those animate, ab 


the Battle of Mount St. Jean. We ought to|of negligence and rusticity. But the French 
blot it for ever from our history, if we have|have done their utmost to attain perfectio, 
been, or intend to be, free. But I did not|and they boast of | attained it. What 
know but some Frenchman might be found|they have done is, therefore, a fair specie! 
to stain his canvass with it, and present it tojof what they can do. Their works contall 
M. le Vicompte Chateaubriand. undoubted proofs of labour, learning, pow«T: 

French.—But I speak of the painting, Sir. jyet they are only the worse for all these, 

English.—It is something in the same style, |since, without a thorough knowledge of the 
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scientific and mechanical part of their profes-|the performance. French painting, in a word, 
sion, as well as profound study, they never|is not to be considered as an independent art, 
could have immortalized their want of taste|or original language, coming immediately 
and genius in the manner they have done.—/from nature, and appealing to it—it is a bad 
Their pictures at the Luxembourg are “those|translation of sculpture into a language es- 


faultless monsters which the art ne’er saw” 


sentially incompatible with it. The French 


till now—the “hand-writing on the wall,” artists take plaster-casts from the antique, and 


It has been said,}colour them by a receipt; they take plaster- 


that “ Vice to be hated needs but to be seen,” casts and put them into action, and give ex- 


and the same rule holds good in natural as in 
moral deformity. It is a pity that some kind 


pression to the features according to the tra- 
ditional rules for composition and expression. 


hand does not take an opportunity of giving|his is the invariable process; we see the 


to ashes this monument of their glory and 
their shame, but that it is important to pre- 
serve the proofs of such an anomaly in the 


infallible results, which difer only according 
to the patience, the boldness, and ingenuity of 
the painter in departing from nature, and cari- 


history of the human mind as a generation of|caturing his subject. 


artists painting in this manner, and looking 
down upon the rest of the world as not even 
able to appreciate their paramount superiority 
in refinement and elegance. It is true, stran- 
gers know not what to make of them. The 
ignorant look at them with wonder—the more 
judicious with pain and astonishment at the 
perversion of talents and industry. Still, they 
themselves go on, quoting one another’s works, 
and parcelling out the excellences of the sev- 
eral pictures under different heads—pour les 
coloris, pour le dessein, pour la composition, 
pour Texpression, as if allthe world were of 
accord on this subject, and Raphael had never 
beenheard of. It isenough to staggera nation 


For instance, let us take the Endymion of 
Girodet, No. 57. It is a well-drawn, though 
somewhat effeminate Academy-figure. All 
the rest is what Ihave said. It is a waste of 
labour, and abuse of power. There is no re- 
pose in the attitude; but the body instead of 
being dissolved in an immortal sleep, seems 
half lifted wp, so as to produce a balance of 
form, and to make a display of the symmetry 
of the proportions. Vanity here presides e- 
ven over sleep. The head is turned on one 
side as if it had not belonged to the body 
(which it probably did not) and discovers a mea- 
gre, insignificant profile, hard and pinched up, 
without any of the genial glow of youth, or 


i 


as well asan individual, in their admiration of|the calm, delighted expansion of the heaven- 


their own accomplishments, when they find 


are blind, insensible, incorrigible to the least 
hint of any thing like imperfection or absurdi- 
ty. It is this want of self-knowledge, and in- 
capacity to conceive of any thing beyond a 
certain conventional circle, that is the origin- 
al sin—the incurable error of all their works 
of imagination. If Nature were a French 
courtezan or Opera-dancer, their poetry and 
punting would be the finest in the world*. 


The fauft, then, that I should find with this 
Collection of Pictures is, that it is equally de- 
fective in the imitation of nature, which be- 
longs to painting in general; or in giving 
the soul of nature—expression, which belongs 
hore particularly to history-painting. Their 
style of art is false from beginning to end, nor 
isit redeemed even by the vices of genius, 
originality, and splendour of appearance. It 
isat once tame and extravagant, laboured and 
without effect, repulsive to the senses and 
cold to the heart. Nor can it well be other- 
wise, It sets out on a wrong principle, and the 
farther it goes, nay, the more completely it 
sicceeds in what it undertakes, the more in- 
iuimate, abortive, and unsatisfactory must be 


—e 


*h is the same idle, inveterate self complacency, the 
‘ame timited comprehension that has been their ruin in 
every thing. Parisian exquisites could not conceive that 
itsnowed in Russia, nor how it was possible for barbari- 
oat to bivo uae in the Champs Elysees. But they have 
orgotten the circumstance altogether. Why should I re 


ly dream that hovered so long over it. The 
sharp edges of the features, like rims of tin, 
catch the moonlight, but do not reflect the be- 
nign aspect of the Goddess! There is no 
feeling (not a particle) of the poetry of the 
subject. Then the colouring is not natural, 
is not beautiful, is not delicate, but that of a 
livid body, glittering in the moon-beams, or 
with a cloud of steel-filings, glummering round 
it fora veil of light. It is not left as dead- 
colouring in an evidently unfinished state, 
or so as to make a blank for the imagination 
to fill up (as we see in Fuseli’s pictures): but 
every part is worked up with malicious industry 
not to represent flesh, but to be as like mar- 
ble or polished steel as possible. There is 
no variety of tint, no reflected light, no mas- 
sing, but mereiy the difference that is produ- 
ced ina smooth and uniformly coloured sur- 
face, by the alterations proper to sculpture, 
which are given with a painful and oppres- 
sive sense of effort and of difficulty over- 
come. 

This is nota natural style. It is foppish 
and mechanical; or just what might be ex- 
pected from taking a piece of stone and at- 
tempting to colour it, not from nature, not 
from imagination or feeling, but from a mere 
wilful determination to supply the impressions 
of one sense from those of another, by dint of 
perseverance and a growing conceit of one’s- 
self. There is, indeed, a progress to perfec- 
tion; for by the time the work is finished, it 
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you are copying a yellow colour, and you re- 
solve to make it blue, the more blue you make 
it, the more perfectly you succeed in your 
purpose; but it is the less like yellow. So 
the more perfectly French a work of art is, 
the less it is like nature! The French artists 
have imitated the presumption of the tyrant 
Mezentius, who wished to link dead bodies to 
living ones.—Again, in the same artist’s pic- 
ture of Atala at the Tomb (which I think his 
best, and which would make a fine bas-reliet*) 
the outline of the countenance of Atala is re- 
ally noble, with a beautiful expression of calm 
resignation; and the only fault to be found 
with it is, that, supported as the head isin the 
arms of the Priest, it has too much the look of 
a bust after the antique, that we see carried a- 
bout the streets by the Italian plaster-cast-ma- 
kers. Otherwise, it is a classica] and felici- 
tous stroke of French genius. They do well 
to paint Sleep, Death, Night, or to approach 
as near as they can to the verge of stzll-life, 
and leaden-eyed obscurity! But what, I be- 
lieve, is regarded asthe master-piece of this 
artist, and what I have no objection to consid- 
eras the triumph of French sublimity and 
pathos, is his picture of the Deluge, No. 55. 
The national talent has here broken loose 
from the trammels of refinement and pedantry, 
and soars unconstrained to its native regions 
of extravagance and bombast. The English 
are willing to abide by thisas atest. Ifthere 
be in the whole of this gigantic picture of a 
gigantic subject any thing but distortion, 
meanness, extreme absurdity and brute force, 
we are altogether mistaken in our notions of 
the matter. Was it not enough to place that 
huge, unsightly skeleton of old age upon the 
shoulders of the son, who is climbling a totter- 


off their antics like a family of tumblers at , 
fair, and exhibiting the horrid grimaces, the 
vulgar rage, cowardice, and impatience of the 
most wretched actors on a stage. The pain. 
ter has, no doubt, “accumulated horror oy 
horror’s head,” in straining the credulity or 
harrowing up the feelings of the spectator 
the utmost, and proving his want of concey. 
tion no less by the exaggeration, than |\\s 
want of invention by the monotony of his de. 
sign. Real strength knows where to stop, 
because it is founded on truth and nature — 
but extravagance and affectation have jy 
bounds. They rush into the vacuuin of 
thought and feeling, and commit every sort of 
outrage and excess*. Neither in the land. 
scape is there a more historic conception thay 
in the actors on the scene. There is none of 
the keeping or unity that so remarkably cha- 
racterizes Poussin’s fine picture of the san 
subject, nor the sense of sullen, gradually com 
ing fate. The waters do not rise slowly and 
heavily to the tops of the highest peaks, but 
dash tumultuously and violently down rocks 
and precipices. This is not the truth of th 
history, but it accords with the genius of the 
composition. I[should think the painter might 
have received some hints from M. Chateaubr. 
and for the conduct of it. — It is in his frotly, 
fantastic, rhodomontade way——*“ It out-ler- 
ods Herod !” 

David’s pictures, after this, are tame and 
trite in the comparison; they are not romua- 
tic or revolutionary, but they are complete. 
ly French; they are in a little, finical ina 


* Yet they tax Shakspeare with grossness and barbar 
ity. There is nothing like this scene in all his plays 
except Titus Andronicus, which is full of the same trag 


ing, overhanging precipice, but the farce of ic exaggeration and tautology. | was walking out (this |y 
. .©2 


imposture and gmprobability must be system- 
atically kept up by having the wife clinging 
to him in all the agony of the most prepos- 
terous theatrical affectation, and then the two 
children dangling to her like the fag-end of 
horror, and completing the chain of disgusting, 
because impracticable and monstrous distress ? 
Quod sic mihi ostendis, incredulus odi. The 
principle of gravitation must be at an end, to 
make this picture endurable for a moment.— 
All the effect depends on the fear of falling, 
and yet the figures could not remain suspend- 
ed where they are for a single instant (but 
must be flung “ witha hideous ruin and com- 
bustion down,”) if they were any thing else 
but grisly phantoms. The terror is at once 
mee and preternatural. Instead of death- 
ike stillness or desperate fortitude, preparing 
for inevitable fate, or hurrying from it with 
acest at some uncertain opening, they 

ve set themselves in a picturesque situation, 


to meet it under every disadvantage, playing| ocean’ and it will stand"’—says 


* French pictures, to be thoroughly avd unexception- 
ably good, ought to be translated back again into sculp- 


of October-a clear grey autumnal morning)in the gardets 
of the Tuilleries, and seeing the long, tall avenue of tres 
before me that leads up to the barrier of Neuilly, it put 
me in mind of former times, of prints and pictures of Ue 
scenery and roads in foreign countries which I had bees 
used to from a child, with the ofd fashioned look ofever 
thing around Paris, as if it were the year 1724, insteal 
of 1824, till the view before me seemed to become par! i 
a dream, or totransport me into past time, or to ri 
itself up in my imagination, like a picture in the“ [i 
grims Progress.” | wondered whether Buonaparie seme 
times thought of this view when he was at St. Heleni- 
I checked myselfin this strain of speculation as over 
charged and disproportioned to the occasion, accorilf 
to the correct and elegant taste of the people where | was, 
when on a post opposite, I saw stuck up in large letters, 
“ Pension de l’ Univers,” meaning a tenpenny ordina'y~ 
These are the people that are continually crying 
against the extravagance and bombast of their neish 
bours. Their imagination runs to the endsof the un 
verse, when it has nothing but words ta carry—no peopt 
so magnificent, so prodigal of prefessions, so hyperb:'' 
cal as they—add but meaning or a weight of feelivg © 
them, and they complain bitterly of the load, and thro# 
it offas barbarous, {ntolerable, Gothic, and uncouth. | 
is not the extravagance of the style, then, with which tit) 
quarrel, but the palpableness of the imagery which g.'% 
a blow to their slender intellectual stamina, or the «°c 
mulation of feeling about it with which they have - 
firmness or comprehension to grapple. Dip it in the 

terne’ s ‘barber of ue 
buckle ofhis wig. They magnify trifles, con «more\!' . 
only when a poor struggling attemptis to be made toga! 
relief from the ‘ perilous stuff that weighs upon the heat 
or toembody the swelling conceptions of the sou! in 
mote and lofty images, that they shrink back with the 



























ture, from which they are originally taken. 





timidity of women and the formality of pedauts. 
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| without having one’s thoughts called off by 


> is, however, a unity of design and an inter- 


; Rubens, for he has none of the Fleming’s bold, 
; sweeping outline. 
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ner, without beauty, grandeur, or effect. He 
has precision of outline and accuracy of cos- 
tume; but how small a part is this of high his- 
tory! In a scene like that of the Oath of the 
Horatii, or the Pass of yi 98 who 
would think of remarking the turn of an ancle, 
or the disposition of a piece of drapery, or the 
ornaments of a shield? Yet one is quite at 
jeasure to do this in looking at the pictures, 


other and nobler interests. ‘The attempts at 
expression are meagre and constrained, and 
the attitudes affected and theatrical. There 


lacing of shields and limbs, which seems to 
express one soul in the Horatii, to which con- 
siderable praise would be due, if they had more 
the looks of heroes, and less that of petit-mai- 
tres. 1 do not wonder David does not like 


He finishes the details ve- 
ry prettily and skilfully, but has no idea of 
giving magnitude or motion to the whole.— 
His stern Romans and fierce Sabines look like 
young gentlemen brought up at a dancing or 
fencing school, and taking lessons in these 
several elegant exercises. What a fellow 
has he made of Romulus, standing in the act 
to strike with all the air of a modern dandy ! 
The women are in attitudes, and contribute 
tothe eloquence of the scene. Here is a wife, 
(as we learn from the catalogue) there a 
sister, here a mistress, there a grandmother 
with three infants. Thus are the episodes 
made out by a genealogical table of the rela- 
tions of human life! Such is the nature of| 
French genius and invention, hat they can 
never get out of leading strings! The figure 
of Brutus, in the picture. of that subject, has a 
fine, manly, unaffected character. It has 
shrunk on one side to brood over its act, with- 
out any strut or philosophic ostentation, which 
was much to be dreaded. He is wrapt in 
gloomy thought, as ina mantle. Mr. Kean 
might have sat for this figure, for, in truth, it 
isevery way like him. The group of women 
on the opposite side of the canvass, making a 
contrast by their lively colours and flimsy ex- 
pression of grief, might have been spared.— 
These pictures have, as we were told, been 
objected to for their too great display of the na- 
ked figure, in some instances bordering on in- 
decency. ‘The indecency (if so it is) is not in 
the nakedness of the figures, but in the bar- 
tenness of the artist’s resources to clothe them 
with other attributes, and with genius as with 
agarment. If their souls had been laid 
bare as well as their limbs, their spirits would 
haveshone through and concealed any outward 
deformity. | Nobody complains of Michael 
Angelo’s figures as wanting severity and de- 
corum. 

Guerin’s Phedra and Hippolitus 1 have 
already treated of, and I seé no reason to al- 
‘er my opinion. It was just painted when I 


Tour through France and Italy. 





last saw it, and has lost some of its freshness 
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and the gloss of novelty. Modern pictures 
have the art of very soon becoming old.— 
What remains of it has the merit of very clev- 
er studies after the antique, arranged into a 
subject. The rest is not worth speaking of. 
A set of school-boys might as well come with 
their portfolios and chalk-drawings under their 
arms, and set up fora school of ine Art. A 
great nation ought to know better, and either 
strike out something original for others to im- 
itate, or acknowledge that they have done 
nothing worthy of themselves. To arch an 
eye-brow, or to point a finger, is not to paint 
history. ‘The study of nature can alone form 
the genuine artist. Any thing but this can 
only produce counterfeits. The tones and 
colours that feed the eye with beauty, the ef- 
fects ui light and shade, the soul speaking in 
the eyes or gasping on the lips, the groups 
that varying passion blends, these are the 
means by which nature reveals herself to the 
inspired gaze of genius, and that, treasured 
up and stamped by labour and study on the 
canvass, are the indispensable materials of 
historical composition. ‘To take plaster-casts 
and add colour to them by an act of the will; 
or to take the same brittle, inanimate, inflexi- 
ble models, and put life and motion into them 
by mechanical and learned rules, is more 
than Prometheus or Iris could pretend to do. 
It is too much for French genius to achieve. 
To puta statue into motion, or to give ap- 
propriate, natural, and powerful expression to 
set features of any kind, is at all times diffi- 
cult ; but, in the present instance, the difficul- 
ty is enhanced, till it amounts to a sort ofcon- 
tradiction in terms; for it is proposed to en- 
graft French character and expression (the 
only ones with which the artists are acquaint- 
ed, or to which they can have access as living 
studies) on Greek forms and features. T'wo 
things more abhorrent in nature exist not.— 
One of two consequences necessarily happens; 
either the original model is given literally and 
entire, without any attempt to disguise the 
awkward plagiarism, and inform it with a new 
character: or if the artist, disdaining such 
servile trammels, strive to infuse his own con- 
ceptions of grace and grandeur into it, then 
the hero or God of antiquity comes down from 
his pedestal to strut a French dancing-master 
or tragedian. For simplicity and unexampled 
grace, we have impertinence and affectation ; 
for stoic gravity and majestic suffering, we 
have impatience, rage, womanish hysterics, 
and the utmost violence of frenzied distortion. 
French art (like all other national art) is eith- 
er nothing, or a transcript of the national 
character. In the Aneas and Dido, of the 
same artist, the drawing, the costume, the or- 
naments, are correct and classical; the toi- 
lette of the picture is well inade; the Auneas 
is not much more insipid than the hero of Vir- 
gil, and there is an exceedingly pretty girl, 
(like a common French peasant gir!,) asuppo- 
sed attendant on the Queen. The only part 
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of the picture in which he has attempted an 
extraordinary effect, and in which he has to- 
tally failed, is in the expression of enamoured 
attention on the part of the Queen. Her eyes 
do net, “like stars, shoot madly from there 
spheres,” but they seem to have no sort of bu- 
siness in her head, and make the doucereuse 
in a most edifying manner. You are attract- 
ed to the face ata distance by the beauty of 
the outline (which is Greek) and instantly re- 
pelled by the grossness of the filling up of the 
expression (which is French). The Ciytem- 
nestra, is, I think, his chef-d’euvre. Sheisa 
noble figure, beautiful in person, and deadly 
of purpose; and there is that kind of breath- 
less suppression of feeling, and noiseless mov- 
ing on to her end, which the rigid style of 
French art is not ill-adapted to convey. But 
there is a strange tone of colouring thrown 
over the picture, which gives it the appear- 
ance of figures done in stained porcelam, or 
of an optical deception. There is nothing to 
remind you that the actors of the scene are of 
flesh and blood. ‘They may be of steel or 
bronze, or glazed earthenware, or any other 
smooth unfeeling substance. This hard, liny, 
metallic, tangible character is one cf the great 
discriminating features of French painting, 
which arises partly from their habitual mode 
of study, partly from the want of an eye 
for nature, but chiefly, I think, from their 
craving after precise and definite ideas, in 
which, if there is the least flaw or inflection, 
their formal apprehension loses sight of them 
altogether, and cannot recover the clue.— 
This incrusted, impenetrable, stifling appear- 
ance is not only unpleasant to the eye, but 
repels sympathy, and renders their pictures 
(what they have been asserted to be) nega- 
tions equally of the essential qualities both 
of painting and sculpture. 

Of their want of ideal passion, or of the 
poetry of painting, and tendency to turn eve- 
ry thing either into comic or tragic panto- 
mime, the picture of Cain, after the Murder 
of Abel, by Paul Guerin, is a striking exam- 
ple. ‘This composition does not want power. 
It would be disingenuous to say so. The ar- 
tist has done what he meant in it. What, 
then has he expressed t The rage ofa wild beast 
or of a maniac gnashing his teeth, and rush- 
ing headlong down a precipice to give vent to 
a momentary frenzy; not the fixed inward 
anguish of a man, withered by the curse of 
his Maker, and driven out into the wide uni- 
verse with despair and solitude and unavail- 
ing remorse for his portion. The face of his 
wife who appears crouched behind him, pos- 
sesses great beauty and sweetness. But the 
sweetness and beauty are kept quite distinct. 
That is, grief absorbs some of the features, 
while others retain all their softness and se- 
renity. This hypercriticism would not have 
been possible, if the painter had studied the 
expression of grief in nature. But he took a 
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plaster-model, and tried to melt it into becom- 
ing woe! 





Von. I. 

I have said enough to explain my objections 
to the grand style of French art; and [ an 
sure I do not wish to pursue so unpleasant q 
subject any farther. I only wish to hint to my 
countrymen some excuse for not admiring 
these pictures, and to satisfy their neighbours 
that our want of enthusiasm is not wholly ow- 
ing to barbarism and blindness to merit. |} 
may be asked then, “ Is there nothing to praise 
in this collection!” Far from it. There are 
many things excellent and admirable, wit) 
the drawbacks already stated, and some others 
thatare free fromthem. There is Le Thiere’s 
picture of the Judgment of Brutus ; a man- 
ly, solid, and powerful composition, which was 
exhibited some years ago in London, and is, | 
think decidedly superior to any of our West's, 
In Horace Vernet’s Massacre of the Mane. 
lukes, no English critic will deny the expres. 
sion of gloomy ferocity in the countenance of 
the Sultan, or refuse to extol the painting of 
the drapery of the Negro, with his back to 
the speetator, which is, perhaps, equal to any 
thing of the Venetian School, and done (for a 
wager) from real drapery. Is not “ the hv. 
man face divine” as well worth studying in 
the original as the dyes and texture of a tu- 
nic? A small picture, by Delacroix, taken 
from the Inferno, Virgil and Dante in the 
boat, is truly picturesque in the composition 
and the effect, and shews a real eye for Ru- 
bens and for nature. The forms project, the 
colours are thrown into masses. Gerard's 
Cupid and Psyche is a beautiful little picture, 
and is indeed as beautiful, both in composition 
and expression, as any thing of the kind can 
well be imagimed ; I mean, that it is done in 
its essential principles asa design from or for 
sculpture. The productions of the French 
school make better prints than pictures. Yet 
the best of them look like engravings from 
antique groups or cameos*. There is alsoa 
set of small pictures by Ducius, explaining 
the effects of Love on the study of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Poetry, taken from appropr- 
ably subjects, and elegantly executed. Here 
French art appears in its natural character 2- 
gain, courtly and polished, and is proportion- 
ate attractive. Perhaps it had better lay a- 
side the club of Hercules, and take up the dis 
taff of Omphale; and then the women might 
fairly beat the men out of the field, as they 
threaten almost todoat present. The French 
excel in pieces of light galantry and domestic 
humour, as the English do in interiors and 
pig-styes. This appears to me the comparative 
merit and real bias of the two nations, in what 
relates to the productions of the pencil; but 
both will scorn the compliment, and one of 
them may write over the doors of their Aca¢- 





* The Orpheus and Eurydice of Drolling is a perfor- 
mance of great merit. The females, floati ng in the alt 
before Orpheus, are pale as illics, and beautiful i 
death. But he need hardly depair, or run wild as he 
does, He may easily overtake them; and as to vanishi"e 
they have no appearance of it. Their figures are quilé 
solid and determined in their outline. 
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emies of Art—“ Magis excidit ausis. The 


other cannot even say so much. 





CHAPTER VIIL 


National Antipathies. 
Chaise. 


Tue prejudice we entertain against foreign- 
' ers is not in the first instance owing to any 
- jjl-will we bear them, so much as to the un- 
 tractableness of the imagination, which can- 
- not admit two standards of moral value ac- 
cording to circumstances, but is puzzled by 
' the diversity of manners and character it ob- 
' serves, and made uneasy in its estimate of the 
' propriety and excellence of itsown. It seems 
that others ought to conform to our way of 
' thinking, or we to theirs; and as neither 
_ party is inclined to give up their peculiarities, 
' we cut the knot by hating those who remind 
' usof them. We get rid of any idle, half- 
- formed, teazing irksome sense of obligation to 
' sympathise with or meet ag a half way, 
| by making the breach as wi 

_ and treating them as an inferior species of be- 
| ings to ourselves. 
' cause we cannot be friends. 
_ annoyed by whatever creates a suspicion of 
_ our being in the wrong; and only recovers its 


e as possible, 


We become enemies, be- 
Our self-love is 


level by setting down all those who differ 


' from us as thoroughly odious and contempt- 
F ible. 


It is this consideration which makes the 
good qualities of other nations, in which they 
excel us, no set off to their bad ones, in which 
they fall short of us; nay, we can forgive the 
last much sooner than the first. The French 
being a dirty people is a complaint we very 
often bring against them. ‘This objection 
alone, however, would give us very little dis- 
turbance; we might make a wry face, an ex- 
clamation, and laugh: it off But when we 
find that they are lively, agreeable, and good 
humoured in spite of their dirt, we then know 
not what to make of it. We are angry at 
seeing them enjoy themselves in circumstan- 
cesin which we should feel so uncomfortable ; 
weare baulked of the advantage we had pro- 
mised ourselves over them, and make up for 
the disappointment by despising them heartily, 
is a people callous and insensible to every 
thing like common decency. In reading Cap- 
tain Parry’s account of the Esquimaux Indian 
Woman, who so dextrously trimmed his lamp 
by licking up half the train-oil, and smearing 
her face and fingers all over with the grease, 
We barely smile at this trait of barbarism. It 
does not provoke a serious thought; for it does 
hot stagger us in our opinion of ourselves. 
But should a fine Parisian lady do the same 
thing (or something like it) in the midst of an 
eloquent harangue on the infinite superiority 
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should hardly restrain our astonishment at ihé 
mixture of mcorrigible grossness and vanity. 
Unable to answer her arguments, we should 
begin to hate her person: her gaiety and wit, 
which had probably delighted us betore, would 
be changed into forwardness, flippancy, and 
impertinence ; from seeing it united with so 
many accomplishments, we should be led to 
doubt whether sluttishness was not a virtue, 
and should remove the doubt out of court by 
indulging a feeling of private resentment, and 
resorting to some epithet of national abuse. 
The mind wishes to pass an act of uniformity 
for all its judgments: in defiance of every 
day’s experience, it will have things of a 
piece, and where it cannot have every thing 
rightor itsown way, is determined to have it 
all wrong. 

A Frenchman, we will say, drops what we 
think a frivolous remark, which excites in us 
some slight degree of impatience: presently 
after, he makes a shrewd, sensible observation. 
This rather aggravates the mischief, than 
mends it; for it throws us out in our calcula- 
tions, and confounds the distinction between 
sense and nonsense in our minds. A volley 
of unmeaning declamation or frothy imperti- 
nence causes us less chagrin than a single 
word that overttrns some assertion we had 
‘made, or puts us under the necessity of revers- 
|Ing, or imposes on us the still more unwelcome 
task of revising our conclusions. It is easy in 
this case to save ourselves the trouble by call- 
ing our antagonist knave or fool; and the 
temptation is too strong, when we have a 
whole host of national prejudices at our back 
to justify us in so concise and satisfactory a 
mode of reasoning. A greater fund of viva- 
city and agreeable qualities in our neighbours 
is not sure to excite simple gratitude or admi- 
ration; it much oftener excites envy, and we 
are uneasy till we have quieted the sense of 
our deficiency by construing the liveliness of 
temper or invention, with which we cannot 
keep pace, into an excess of levity, and the 
continued flow of animal spirits intoa species 
of intoxication or insanity. Because the 
French are animated and full of gesticulation, 
they are a theatrical people; if they smile 
and are polite, they are like monkeys—an idea 
an Englishman never has out of his head, and 
it is well if he can keep it between his lips.* 
No one assuredly would appear dull and awk- 
ward, who can help it. Many an English 
belle, who figures at home in the first circles 
of fashion and is admired for her airy, thoughts 
less volubility, is struck dumb, and looks a 
mere dowdy {as if it were a voluntary or as- 
sumed transformation of character) the mo- 
ment she sets foot on French ground; and 
the whispered sounds, lourde or elle n’est pas 
spirituelle, lingering in her ears, will not in- 
duce her to dissuade her husband (if he is a 
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* See the admirably-drawn, but painfnl scene in Eve- 
lina between Captain Mervin and Monsieur Dubois, 





ofthe French in delicacy and refinement, we 
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Lord or Member of Parliament) from voting 
for a French war, and are answered by the 
thunders of our cannon on the French coast! 
We even quarrel with the beauty of French 
women, because it is not English. If their 
features are regular, we find fault with their 
complexions; and as to their expression, we 
grow tired of that eternal smile upon their 
faces; though their teeth are white, why 
should they be always shewing them! Their 
eyes have an unpleasant glitter about them ; 
and their eyebrows, which are frequently 
black and arched, are painted and put on! In 
short, no individual, no nation is liked by an- 
other for the advantages it possesses over it in 
wit or wisdom, in happiness or virtue. We 
despise others for their inferiority, we hate 
them for their superiority; and I see no like- 
lihood of an accommodation at this rate. The 
English go abroad; and when they come 
back, they brood over the civilities or the in- 
sults they have received with equal discon- 
tent. The gaiety of the Continent has thrown 
an additional damp upon their native air, and 
they wish to clear it by setting fire toa foreign 
town or blowing up a foreign citadel. We 
are then easy and comfortable for a while. 
We think we can do something, that is, 
violence and wrong; and should others 
talk of retaliating, we say with Lord Ba- 
thurst, “Let them come!—our fingers ting- 
ling for the fray, and finding that nothing 
rouses us from our habitual stupor like hard 
blows. Defeated in the arts of peace, we get 
in good humour with ourselves by trying those 
of war. Ashamed toaccost a lady, we dare 
face a bastion—without spirit to hold up our 
heads, we are too obstinate to turn our backs 
—and give ourselves credit for being the 
greatest nation in the world, because our Jack 
Tars (who defend the wooden walls of Old 
England—the same that we afterwards see 
with sore arms and wooden legs, begging and 
bawling about our streets) are the greatest 
blackguards on the face of the globe; because 
our Life Guardsmen, who have no brains to 
Jose, are willing to have them knocked out, 
and because with the incessant noise and stir 
of our steam-engines aud spinning-jennies (for 
having no wish to enjoy, we are glad to work 
ourselves to death) we can afford to pay all 
costs ! 

What makes the matter worse, is the idle 
way in which we abstract upon one another's 
characters. We are struck only with the 
differences, and leave the common qualities 
out of the question. This renders a mutual 
understanding hopeless. We put the excep- 
tions for the rule. If we meet with any thing 
odd and absurd in France, it is immediately 
set down as French and characteristic of the 
country, though we meet with a thousand odd 
and disagreeable things every day in England 
(that we never met before) without taking 
apy notice of them. There is a wonderful 
keeping in our prejudices; we reason as con- 
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sistently as absurdly upon the confined notions 
we have taken up. We put the good, while. 
some, hearty, respectable qualities into one 
heap and call it English, and the bad, uy. 
wholesome, frivolous, and contemptible ones 
into another heap, and call] it French; and 
whatever does not answer to this pretended 
sample, we reject as spurious and partial ey). 
dence. Our coxcomb conceit stands over the 
different races of mankind, like a smart ser. 
jeant of a regiment, and drills them into a 
pitiful uniformity, we ourselves being pickcd 
out as the elite du corps, and the rest of the 
world forming the forlorn hope of humanity. 
One would suppose, to judge from the conver. 
sation of the two nations, that all Frenchmey 
were alike, and that all Englishmen wer 
personified by a particular individual, nick. 
named John Bull. The French have no idea 
that there is any thing in England but roast. 
beef and plum-pudding, and a number of 
round, red faces, growing fat and stupid upon 
such kind of fare; while our traditional notion 
of the French is that of soup-maigre an 
wooden shoes, and a set of scare-crow figures 
corresponding to them. All classes of society 
and differences of character are by this unfair 
process, consolidated into a sturdy, surly Eng- 
lish yeoman on the one side of the Channel, or 
are boiled down and evaporate into a shiver. 
ing, chattering valet-de-chambre, or miserable 
half starved peasant on the other. It isa 
pleasant way of settling accounts and taking 
what we please for granted. It is a very old 
method of philosophizing, and one that is 
quite likely to last! 

If we see a little old hump-backed withered 
Frenchman about five feet high, tottering on 
before us on a pair of spindle-shanks, with 
white thread stockings, a shabby great coat, 
and his hair done up intoa queue, his face 
dry, gray, and pinched up, his cheeks without 
blood in them, his eyes without lustre, and 
his body twisted like a cork-screw, point to 
this grotesque figure as a true Frenchman, 3s 
the very essence of a Parisian, and an edily- 
ing vestige of the ancient regime and of the 
last age, before the French character was s- 
phisticated. It does not signify that just betore 
we had passed a bluff, red faced, jolly looking 
coachman, or countryman, six feet four inches 
high, having limbs in proportion, and able to eat 
up any two ordinary Englishmen. ‘This thump 
ing make weight is thrown out of the scale, 
because it does not help out our argument, 0! 
confirm our prejudices. This huge, raw- 
boned, heavy, knock kneed, well fed, shining 
faced churl makes no impression on our minds, 
because he is not French, according to our 
idea of the word; or we pass him over, under 
the pretext that he ought tobe an Englishman. 
But the other extreme we seize upon with 
avidity and delight; we dandle it, we doat 
upon it, we make a puppet of it to the imag! 
nation; we speak of it with glee, we quote It 








as a text, we try to make a caricature of it 
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our pens itch to describe it as a complete;us. Why measure them by our standard! 
specimen of the French nation, and as a con-/Can we allow nothing to exist for which we 
vineing and satisfactory proof, that the Eng-| cannot account, or to be right which has not 
lish are the only people who are of sound our previous sanction! 'The difficulty seems 
mind and body, strong wind and limb, and to be to suspend our judgments, or to suppose 


free from the infirmities of a puny constitu-|a variety of causes to produce a variety of 


tion, affectation, and old age! An old woman effects. All men must be alike—all French- 
in France, with wrinkles and a high plaited| men must be alike. This is a portable theory, 
cap, strikes us as being quite French, as if the and suits our indolence well. But, if they do 
old woman in England did not wear night not happen to come exactly into our terms, 
caps, and were not wrinkled. In_ passing) we are angry, and transform them into beasts. 
along the streets, or through the walks near Our first error lies in expecting a number of 
Paris, we continually meet a gentleman and different things to tally with an abstract idea, 
lady whom we take for English, and they | or genera] denomination, and we next stig- 
turn out to be French; or we fancy that they| matize every deviation from this standard by 
are French, and we find ona nearer approach,;a nickname. A Spaniard, who has more 
or from hearing them speak, that they are) gravity than an Englishman, is an owl; a 
English. This does not at all satisfy us that) Frenchman, who has less, is a monkey. If 
there is no such marked difference between confess, this last simile sticks a good deal in 
the two nations as we are led to expect; but my throat; and at times it requires a stretch 
we fasten on the first lusws nature we can of philosophy to keep it from rising to my 
find out asa striking representative of the lips. A walk on the Boulevards is not caleu- 
universal French nation, and chuckle over and lated to rid an Englishman of all his preju- 
almost hug him to our bosoms as having kind-}dices or of al! his spleen. The resemblance 
ly come to the relief of our wavering preju-|to an English promenade afterwards makes 
dices, and as an undoubted proof‘of our superi-|the difference more mortifying. There is 
ority to such a set of abortions as this, and) room to breathe, a footpath on each side of the 
of our right to insult and lord it over them at! road, and treesover your head. But present- 
pleasure! If an object of this kind (as it some-|ly the appearance of a Bartlemy-fair all the 
times happens) asks charity with an air of, year round, the number of little shabby stalls, 
briskness and politesse, and does not seem) the old iron, pastry, and children’s toys; the 
quite so wretched as we would have him, this little white lapdogs, with red eyes, combing 
isa further confirmation of our theory of the;and washing; the mud and the green trees, 
national conceit and self-sufficiency ; and his| wafting alternate odours; the old women sit- 
cheerfulness and content under deformity and | ting like terra-cotta figures; the passengers 
poverty are added to his catalogue of crimes !*| running up against you, (most of them so ta- 
We have a very old and ridiculous fancy in| ken up with themselves that they seem like a 
England, that all Frenchmen are or ought to| crowd of absent people!) the noise, the bus- 
be lean, and their women short and crooked ;|tle, the flutter, the hurry without visible ob- 
and when we see a great, fat, greasy French-| ject; the vivacity without intelligible mean- 
man waddling along and ready to burst with|ing; the loud and mcessant cry of “ Mes- 
good living, we get off by saying that it is an|seiurs” froma bawling charlatan, inviting you 
unwholesome kind of fat; or, if a Frenchwo-|to some paltry, cheating game, and a broad 
man happens to be tall and straight, we im-|stare or insignificant grin from the most jl]- 
mediately take a disgust at her masculine} bred and ill-looking of the motley set at the 
looks, and ask if all the women in France are| appearance of an Englishman among them ; 
giantesses? all this jumble of little, teazing, fantastical, 

It is strange we cannot let other people|disagreeable, chaotic sensations really puts 
alone who concern themselves so little about] one’s patience a little to the test, and throws 


— one a jittle off one’s guard. I wasin this hu- 
on phe pene hart amin 7 oe or anf mour the other day, and wanted some object 
ago, and who ha é misfortune to be born a mere trunk, is a ail as OP TN 
grew enraged at the mention of another dwarf aga ri-|t0 conduct off a superfluity of rising irritabili- 
prea Jeapertoction, ond afier insisting that the|ty, when, at a painted booth opposite, | saw a 
other had both hands and feet, exclaimed emphatically, | .;.... 3 + aprasien es of satisfac. 
“ Mais moi, je suis unique.” My old acquaintance (Dr. ere at lubberly boy man o stacy of satistac ‘ 
Stoddart) used formerly to recount this trait of French tion. He had on @ red coat, a huge wig of 
character very triumphantly, but then it wasin war-Ume.| coarse yellow hair, and with his hat was beat- 
@may think it indecent tohave here hinted any such]. nonkev in the face, dressed en militai 

thing of an individual ofa nation with whom we are at| !Ng @ Monkey in the face, cress neltLaere 
—. a present, he seme to have become a sort of por |— grinning, jabbering, laughing, screaming, 
entand by-word himseif among English politicians; and| ¢, <0 with doli a >» piteous as 1 
without head or heart may exclaim—Mais moi, je suis|!rantic W ith delight at the piteous aspect and 
unique!"—See his late articles on the Spanish Refugees. | peevish gestures of the animal; while a tall 
ke. Would such a man have been any better, had he showman, in a rusty blue coat and long pig- 
never turned renegade, or had he become (his first am-|, i] hich might have been stolen fi th 

bition) a revolutionary leader? Would he not have been | tail, (which might have been stolen from the 
peter as bigoted, as perverse and ridiculous} monkey) looked on with severe complacency 

side of the question he lefi, as on the one he has], ; j ; ip 

come overto? It imports little what men are, so long and a lofty pride in the bizarrerie, and the 
as they are themselves. The great misfortune of a cer.|“mutually reflected charities” of the scene. 


tain class of persons (both for theirown sake and that > (I vexed to think it 
of others) is ever to have been born or heard of" The trio (1 am ve ) massed 
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200 Greenbank’s Pe 
themselves in my imagination, and I was not 
sorry to look upon them as a little national 
group, well matched, and tricked out alike in 
pretensions to humanity.* 

I was relieved from this fit of misanthropy, 
by getting into the shade of the barrier wall, 
and by meeting a man, (a common French 
mechanic,) carrying a child in his arms, and 
the mother by its side, clapping her hands at 
it, smiling, and calling out “Mon petit ami!” 
with unmingled and unwearied delight.— 
There was the same over animationin talking 
tothe child asthere would have been in talking 
toa dog ora parrot. But here it gave pleas- 
ure instead of pain, because our sympathies 
went along with it. 
the French character fifty times a day, be- 
cause, at every step, 1 wish to form a theory, 
which at the next step is contradicted. The 
ground seems to me so uncertain—the tenure 
by which I hold my < age so frail, that at 
at last I grow ashamed of them altogether— 
of what I think right, as of what I thnk 
wrong. 

To praise or to blame is perhaps equally an 
impertinence. While we are strangers to 
foreign manners and customs, we cannot be 
judges; it would take almost a life to under- 
stand the reasons and the differences; and by 
the time we can be supposed to do this; we 


become used to them, and in some sense par-| 


ties concerned. The English are the fools of 
an hypothesis, as the Scotch are of a system. 
We must have an opinion—right or wrong ; 
but, in that case, till we have the means of 
knowing whether it is right or wrong, it is as 
well to have aqualified one. We may at least 
keep our temper, and collect hints for self-cor- 
rection; we may amuse ourselves in collecting 
materials for a decision that may never be 

assed, or will have little effect, even when it 
is, and may clear our eyesight from the motes 
and beams of prejudice by looking at things 
as they occur. Our opinions have no great 
influence on others; but the spirit in which 
we form them has a considerable one on our 
own happiness. It is of more importance to 
ourselves than to the French, what we think 
of them. It would be hard if a meutal obli- 
quity on their parts should “thrust us from a 
jevel consideration,” or some hasty offence 
taken at the outset should shut up our eyes, 
our ears, and understandings for the rest of a 
journey, that we have commenced for no other 
purpose than to be spectators of a new and 





* Tremember being once much amused with meeting, 
in a hot dusty day, between Blenheim and Oxford, some 
strolling Italivns with a troop of dancing dogs, and a 
monkey in costume moun'ed on the back of one of ‘hem — 
He rode en cavalier. and kept his counten:nce with great 
gravily and decorum, and tureed round with @ certain 
jook of surprise and resentment, that I, a fool-pas-enger, 
should seem to question his right to go on horseback.— 
This seemed to me a fine piece of practies! satire in the 
manner of Swift. 





I change my opinion of| 
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riodical Library. 
shifting scene, and to have our faculties alike 
open to impressions of al] sorts. 

What Englishman has not seen the Ceme. 
tery of Pere la Chaise? What Englishinay 
will undertake either to condemn or entir 
approve it, unless he could enter completely 
into the minds of the French themselves? 
The approach to it (a little way out of Paris) 
is literally “ garlanded with flowers.” Yo 
imagine yourself in the neighbourhood o: a 
wedding, a fair, or some” holiday-festival, 
Women are sitting by the road-side or at 
their own doors, making chaplets of a sort of 
yellow flowers, which are gathered in the 
fields, baked, and will then last a French 
“Forever.” They have taken “the lean ab. 
horred monster,” Death, and strewed hin 
o’er and o’er with sweets; they have made 
the grave a garden, a flower-bed, where aj] 
Paris reposes, the rich and the poor, the mean 
and the mighty, gay and laughing, and put- 
ting on a fair outside as in their lifetime. 
Death here seems life’s play-fellow, and grief 
and smiling content sit at one tomb together. 
Roses grow out of the clayey ground ; there 
is the urn for tears, the slender cross for faith 
to twine round; the neat marble monument, 
the painted wreaths thrown upon it to freshen 
memory, and mark the hand of friendship. 
“ No black and melancholic yew-trees” dark- 
en the scene, and add a studied gloom to it— 
‘no ugly death’s heads or carved skeletons 
ishock the sight. On the contrary, some pretty 





‘| Ophelia, as general mourner, appears to have 


been playing her fancies over a nation’s bier, 
ito have been scattering “ pansies for thoug)its 
‘rue for remembrances.” But is not the ex- 
'pression of grief, like hers, a little too far- 
| tastical and light-headed? Is it not too much 
like a childish game of Make-Believe? 0: 
‘does it not imply a certain want of strength of 
imind, as well as depth of feeling, thus to 
|tamper with the extremity of woe, and varnish 
over the most serious contemplation of mor 
tality! True sorrow is manly and decent, not 
effeminate or theatrical. The tomb is not 4 
baby-house for the imagination to hang Its 
idle ornaments and mimic finery in. To 
meet sad thoughts, and overpower and _ allay 
them by other lofty and tender ones, is right; 
but to shun them altogether, to affect mirti 
in the midst of sighing, and divert the pangs 
of inward misfortune by some thing to cate! 
the eye and tickle the sense, is what the 
English do not sympathize with. It is an a’- 
vantage the French have over us. ‘The fres! 
plants and trees that wave over our graves: 
the cold marble that contains our ashes; the 
secluded scene that collects the wandering 
thoughts; the innocent, natural flowers the! 
spring up, unconscious of our loss—objec's 
like these at once cherish and soften our lr 
grets ; but the petty daily offerings of co! 
dolence, the foreed liveliness and the painted 
pride of the scene before us, are like galvanic 
attempts to recall the fleeting life—they 
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neither flatter the dead nor become the living! 
One of thc most heartless and flimsy extra- 
yagances of the New Eloise, is the attempt 
made to dress up the daughter of Madame 
d’Orbe like Julia, and set her in her place at 
table after her death. Is not the burying- 
ground of the Pere la Chaise tricked out and 
over-acted much on the same false principle, 
as if there were nothing sacred from imperti- 
nence and affectation? I will not pretend to 
determine; but to an English taste it is so. 
We see things too much, perhaps, on the dark 
side; they see them too much (if that is pos- 
sible) on the bright. Here is the tomb of 
Abelard and Eloise—immortal monument, im- 
mortal as the human heart and poet’s verse 
canmake it! But it is slight, fantastic, of the 
olden time, and seems to shrink from the 
clare of daylight, or as if it would like to 
totter back to the old walls of the Paraclete, 
and bury its quaint devices and its hallowed 
inscriptions in shadowy twilight. It is, how- 
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ever, an affecting sight, and many a votive 
garland is sprinkled over it. Here is the} 
tomb of Marshal Ney, and of Massena and | 
Kellerman. ‘There are many others of great) 
note, and some of the greatest names—Mo- 
liere, Fontaine, De Lille. Chancellors and 
charbottiers lie mixed together, and announce 
themselves with equal pomp. These people 
have as good an opinion of themselves after 
death as before it. You a bust with a 
wreath or crown round its head—a strange 
piece Of masquerade—and other tombs with 
a print or miniature of the deceased hanging 
tothem! Frequently a plain marble slab is 
laid down for the surviving relatives of the 
deceased, waiting its prey in expressive si- 
lence. This is making too free with death, 
and acknowledging a claim which requires no 
kind of light to be thrown upon it. We should 
visit the tombs of our friends with more sooth- 
ing feelings, without marking out our own 
places beside them. But every French 
thought or sentiment must have an external 
emblem. The inscriptions are, in general, 
however, simple and appropriate. I only re- 
marked one to which any exception could be 
taken; it isa plain tribute of affection to some 
individual by his family, who professed to 
have “ erected this modest monument to pre- 
serve his memory forever!” What a singu- 
lar idea of modesty and eternity! So the 
French, in the Catalogue of the Louvre, in 
1803, after recounting the various transmi- 
grations of the Apollo Belvidere in the last 
two thousand years (vain warnings of muta- 
bility) observed, that it was at last placed in 
the Museum at Paris, “to remain there for- 
ever.” Alas! it hasbeen gone these ten years. 


see 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Mademoiselle Mars. The Theatre Francais. 

Moliere’s Misanthrope and Tartuffe. Ad- 
mirable manner of casting a Play in Par- 
is. French Actors, Le Peintre, Odry, 
and Potier. Talma and Mademoiselle 


Georges. 


MapemorseLtie Mars (of whom so much has 
been said) quite comes up to my idea of an 
accomplished comic actress. I do not know 
that she does more than this, or imparts a feel- 
ing of excellence that we never had before, 
and are ata loss how to account for afterwards 
(as was the case with our Mrs. Jordan and 
Mrs. Siddons in opposite departments,) but 
she answers exactly to a preconception in the 
mind, and leaves nething wanting to our 
wishes. I had seen nothing of the kind on 
our stage for many years, and my satisfaction 
was the greater, as I have often longed to see 
it. The last English actress who shone in 
genteel comedy was Miss Farren, and she was 


just leaving the stage when I first became ac- 


quainted with it. She was said to be a faint 
copy of Mrs. Abington—but I seem tosee her 
yet, glittering in the verge of the horizon, flut- 
tering, gay, and airy, the “elegant turn of 
her head,” the nodding plume of feathers, the 
gloves and fan, the careless mien, the provo- 
king indifference-—-we have had nothing like 
it since, for I cannot admit that Miss O’Neil 
had the Lady-Teazle air atall. Out of trag- 
edy she was awkward and heavy. She could 
draw out a white, patient, pathetic pocket 
handkerchief with great grace and simplicity; 
she had no notion of flirting a fan. The rule 
here is to do every thing without effort— 


“‘Flavia the least and slightest toy, 
Can with resistless art employ.” 


This art is lost among us; the French still 
have itin very considerable perfection. Really 
it isa fine thing to see Moliere’s Misanthrope, 
at the Theatre Francais, with Mademoiselle 
Mars as Celimene. ILhad already seen some 
very tolerable acting at the minor French 
Theatres, but I remained sceptical; I still had 
my English scruples hanging about me, nor 
could I get quite reconciled to the French 
manner. For mannerism is not excellence. 
It might be good, but I was not sure of it.— 
Whatever one hesitates about in this way, is 
not the best. If the thing is first rate, you 
see it at once, or the fault is yours. True 
genius will always get the better of our local 
prejudices, for it has already surmounted its 
own. For this reason, one becomes an imme- 
diate convert to the excellence of the French 
school of serious comedy. Their actors have lost 
little or nothing of their spirit, tact, or skill in 
embodying the wit and sense of their favourite 
authors. ‘The most successful passages do not 
interfere with our admiration of the best sam- 
ples of English acting, or run counter to our no- 
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tions of propriety. That which we thought well 
done among ourselves, we here see as well 
or better done; that which we thought defec- 
tive, avoided. The excellence, or even su- 
periority of the French over us only confirms 
the justness of our taste. If the actor might 
feel some jealousy, the critic can feel none. 
What Englishman does not read Moliere with 
pleasure! Is it nota treat then to see him 
well acted? There is nothing to recall our 
national antipathies, and we are glad to part 
with such unpleasant guests. 

The curtain is scarcely drawn up, when 
something of this effect is produced in the 
the play T have mentioned, and the entrance 
of Mademoiselle Mars decides it. Her few 
first simple sentences—-her * Mon Ami” at 
her lover's first ridiculous suggestion, the 
mingled surprise, displeasure, and tenderness 
in the tone—her little peering eyes, full of 
langour and archness of meaning—the peaked 
nose and thin compressed lips, opening into an 
intelligent, cordial smile—her self-possession 
—her slightest gesture—the ease and rapid- 
ity of her utterance, every word of which is 
perfectly distinct—the playful, wondering 
good nature with which she humours the Mis- 
anthrope’s eccentricities throughout, and the 
finer tone of sense and feeling in which she 
rejects his final proposal, must stamp her a 
favourite with the English as well as with 
the French part of the audience. I cannot 
see why that should not be the case. She is 
all life and spirit. Would we be thought en- 
tirely without them? She has a thorough un- 
derstanding and relish of her author’s text. 
So, we think, have we. She has character, 
expression, decision—they are the very things 
we pique ourselves upon. ase, grace, pro- 
priety—we aspire to them, if we have them 
not. She is free from the simagre'es, the 
unmeaning petulance and petty affectation 
that we reproach the French with, and has 
none of the awkwardness, insipidity, or vul- 
garity that we are so ready to quarrel with at 
home. It would be strange if the English 
did not admire her as much as they profess to 
do. Ihave seen but one book of travels in 
which she was abused, and that was written 
by a Scotchman! Mademoiselle Mars is nei- 
ther handsome nor delicately formed. She 
has not the light airy grace, nor the evanes- 
cent fragility of appearance that distinguished 
Miss Farren, but more point and meaning, or 
more of the intellectual part of comedy. 

She was admirably supported in Celime'ne. 
Monsieur Damas played the hero of the Mis- 
anthrope, and played with a force and natur- 
al freedom which I had no conception of as 
belonging to the French stage. If they draw! 
out their tragic rhymes into an endless sing- 
song, they cut up their comic verses into 
mincemeat. ‘The pauses, the emphasis, are 
left quite ad libitum, and are as sudden and 
varied as ‘in the most familiar or passionate 
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Vou I, 
make an effort to get out of themselves, and 
are solemn and well-behaved; in Moliére 
they are at home, and commit all sorts of ex. 
travagances with wonderful alacrity and effect, 
Heroes in comedy, pedants in tragedy, they 
are greatest on small occasions; and their 
most brilliant efforts arise out of the ground 
of common life. Monsieur Damas’s personi- 
fication of the Misanthrope appeared to inc 
masterly. He had apparently been chosen to 
fill the part for his ugliness; but he played 
the lover and the fanatic with remarkable 
skill, nature, good-breeding, and disordered 
passion. ‘The rapidity, the vehemence of his 
utterance and gestures, the transitions from 
one feeling to another, the fond rapture, th 
despair, the rage, the sarcastic coolness, th 
dignified contempt, were much in the style 
of our most violent tragic representations, and 
such as we do not see in our serions comedy 
or in French tragedy. The way in which 
this philosophic madman gave a loose to the 
expression of his feelings, when he first sus. 
pects the fidelity of his mistress, when he 
quarrels with her, and when he is reconciled 
to her, was strikingly affecting. It was 1 
regular furious scolding-bout, with the ordi- 
nary accompaniments of tears, screams, ani 
hysterics. A comic actor with us would hav 
made the part insipid and genteel: a tragi 
one with them pompous and affected. At 
Drury-lane, Mr. Powell would take the part 
Our fine gentlemen are walking suits o! 
clothes; their tragic performers are a profes 
sor’s gown and wig: the Misanthrope of Mo 
liére, as Monsieur Damas plays it, is a tru 
orator and man of genius. If they pour the 
oil of decorum over the loftier waves of trage- 
dy, their sentimental comedy is like a puddi 
ina storm. The whole was admirably cast, 
and ought to make the English ashamed o 
themselves, if they are not above attending to 
any thing that can give pleasure to them- 
selves or other people. Arsinoe, the frient 
and rival of Celiméne, was played by Madam 

, a ripe, full-blown beauty, a_pruie, 
the redundancies of whose person and passions 
are kept in due bounds by tight lacing and 
lessons of morality. Eliante was a Mademo: 
selle Menjaud, a very amiable-looking young 
person, and exactly fitted to be an eleve iu 
this School for Scandal. She smiled ani 
blushed and lisped mischief in the pretties 
manner imaginable. The man who comes (0 
read his Sonnet to Alceste was inimitable. 
His teeth had an enamel, his lips a vermiliot. 
his eyes a brilliancy, his smile a self-compli- 
cency, such as never met in poet or in pee! 
since Revolutions and Reviews came into fas! 
ion. He seemed to have been preserved in 
glass-case for the last hundred and fifty years, 
and to have walked out of it in the degener 
ted days, dressed in brocade, in smiles ant 
self-conceit, to give the world assurance 0 
what a Frenchman was! Philinte was als 
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_ absurd and improbable in this play. 
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tures, and profound gravity, that are to be 
found in all French plays, and who, by their 
patient attention to a speech of half an hour 
long, acquire an undoubted right to make one 
of equal length in return. When they were 
all drawn up in battle array; in the scene near 
the beginning, which Sheridan has copied, it 
presented a very formidable aspect indeed, 
and the effect was an historical deception.— 
You forgot you were sitting at a play at all, 
and fancied yourself transpurted to the court 
orage of Louis XIV.!—Blest period !—the 
triumph of folly and of France, when, instead 
of poring over systems of philosophy, the 
world lived in a round of impertinence—when 
totalk nonsense was wit, to listen to it polite- 
ness—When men thought of nothing but them- 
selves, and turned their heads with dress in- 
stead of the affairs of Europe— when the 


Tour through 


smile of greatness was felicity, the smile of 


beauty Klysium—and when men drank the 
brimming nectar of self-applause, instead of 
waiting for the opinion of the reading public! 
Who would not fling himself back to this pe- 
riod of idle enchantment! But as we cannot, 
the best substitute for it is to see a comedy of 
Moliére’s acted at the Theatre Francais. ‘lhe 
thing is there imitated to the life. 

After all, there is something sufficiently 
The cha- 


| macter from which it takes its title is not well 


made out. A misanthrupe and a philanthro- 
pist are the same thing. as Rousseau has so 
well shewn in his admirable criticism on this 
piece. Besides, what can be so nationally 


; characteristic as the voluntary or dramatic 


transfers of passion in it! Alceste suspects 


' his mistress’s truth, and makes an abrupt and 


violent declaration of love to another woman 
in consequence, as if the passion (in French) 
went along with the speech, and our feelings 


_ could take any direction at pleasure which we 


. sheer “midsummer madness.” 


bethought ourselves of giving them. And 
then again, when after a number of outrages 
and blunders committed by himself, he finds 
he is in the wrong, and that he ought to be 
satisfied with Celimene aud the world, which 
turns out no worse than he always thought it; 
he takes, in pure spite and the spirit of con- 
tradiction, the resolution to quit her forever, 
unless she will agree to go and live with him 
ina wilderness. This isnot misanthropy, but 
It is a mere 


idle abstract determination to be miserable, 


and to make others so, and not the desperate 
resource of bitter disappointment (for he has 
received none) nor is it in the least warranted 
by the proud indignation of a worthy sensible 
man at the follies of the world (which charac- 


| ter Alceste is at first represented to be.) It 


8 a gratuitous start of French imagination, 
which is still in extremes, and ever in the 


| Wrong. Why, J would ask, must a man be 


either a mere courtier and man of the world, 
pliant to every custom, or a mere enthusiast 
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reason! Why could not the hero of the piece 
be a philosopher, a satirist, a railer at man- 
kind in general, and yet marry Celime'ne, 
with whom he is in love, and who has proved 
herself worthy of his regard! ‘The extrava- 
gance of Timon is tame and reasonable to 
this, for T%mon had been ruined by his faith 
in mankind, whom he shuns. Yet the French 
would consider Timon as a very farouche and 
outre’ sort of personage. ‘To be hurried into 
extremities by extreme suffering and wrong, 
is with them absurd and shocking; to play the 
fool without a motive or in virtne of making a 
set speech, they think in character and keep- 
ing. ‘So far, to be sure, we differ in the first 
principles of dramatic composition. A similar 
remark might be made on the Tartuffe. This 
character is detected over and over again, in 
acts of the most barefaced profligacy and im- 
posture ; he makes a fine speech on the occa- 
sion, and Orgon very quietly puts the offence 
in his pocket. This credulity to verbal pro- 
fessions would be tolerated on no stage but 
the French, as natural or probable. Plain 


English practical good sense would re- 
volt at it as a monstrous fiction. But the 


French are so fond of hearing themselves talk, 
that they take a sort of interest (by proxy) in 
whatever affords an opportunity for an inge- 
nious and prolix harrangue, and attend to the 
dialogue of their plays, as they might to the 
long-winded intricacies of a law suit. Mr. 
Bartolino Saddletree would have ,assisted ad- 
mirably at a genuine prosing French Com- 


Mediuainalie Mars played also in the after- 
piece, a sort of shadowy Catherine and Pe- 
truchio. She is less at home in the romp 
than in the fine lady. She did not give her- 
self up to the “ whole loosened soul” of farce, 
nor was there the rich laugh, the sullen ca- 
price, the childish delightand astonishment in 
the part, that Mrs. Jordan would have thrown 
on it. Mrs. Orger would have done it almost 
as well. There was a dryness and restraint 
as if there was a constant dread of running in- 
to caricature. The outline was correct, but 
the filling up was not bold or luxuriant.— 
There is a tendency in the lighter French 
comedy to a certain jejuneness of manner, 
such as we see in the lithographic prints.— 
They do not give full swing to the march of 
the humour, just as in their short, tripping 
walk they seem to have their legs tied. Mad- 
ame Marsan is in thisrespect superior. There 
was an old man and woman in the same piece, 
in whom the quaint drollery of a couple of 
veteran retainers in the service of a French 
family was capitally expressed. ‘The humour 
of Shakespear’s play, as far as it was extract- 
ed, hit very well.—The behaviour of the au- 
dience was throughout exemplary. There 
was no crowd at the door, though the house 
was as full as it could hold; and indeed most 
of the places are bespoke, whenever any of 





and maniac, absolved from common sense and 


their standard pieces are performed. The at- 
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temtion never flags; and the buzz of eager ex- 
pectation and call for silence, when the cur- 
tain draws up, is just the same as with us 
when an Opera is about to be performed, or a 
song to be sung. A French audience are like 
flies caught in treacle. Their wings are clog- 
ged, and it is all over with their friskings and 
vagaries. Their bodies and their minds 
set at once. ‘They have, in fact, a national 
theatre and a national literature, which we 
have not. Even well-informed people among 
us hardly know the difference between Otway 
and Shakespeare ; and if a person has a fancy 
to any of our elder classics, he may have it 
to himself for what the public cares. The 
French, on the contrary, know and value their 
best authors. They have Moliére and Racine 
by heart—they come to their plays as to an 
intellectual treat, and their beauties are re- 
flected in a thousand minds around you, as you 
see your face at every turn in the Cafe’ des 
Milles-Colonnes. A great author or actor is 
really in France what one fancies them in 
England, before one knows any thing of the 
world as it is called. It is a pity we should 
set ourselves up as the only reading or reflec- 
ting people—ut lucus a non lucendo.* But 
we have here no oranges in the pit, no cry of 
porter and cider, no jack-tars, to encore Mr. 
Braham three times in “ The Death of Aber- 
crombie,” and no play-bills. This last is a 
great inconvenience to strangers, and is what 
one would not expect from a play-going peo- 
ple; though it probably arises from that very 
circumstance, as they are too well acquainted 
with the actors and pieces to need a promp- 
ter. They are not accidental spectators, but 
constant visitors, and may be considered as 
behind the scenes. 

I saw three very clever comic actors at the 
Theatre des Varietés on the Boulevards, all 
quite different from each other, but quite 
French. One was Le Peintre, who acted a 
master printer; and he was a master printer, 
so bare, so dingy, and so wan, that he might 
be supposed to have lived on printer’s ink and 
on a crust of dry bread cut with an oniony 
knife. The resemblance to familiar life was 
so complete and so habitual, as to take away 
the sense of imitation or the pleasure of the 
deception. Another was Odry, (I believe,) 
who with his blue coat, gold-laced hat, and 
corpulent belly, resembled a jolly, swagger- 
ing, good-humoured parish officer, or the boat- 
swain of an English man-of-war. His e'clats 
de rire, the giddy way in which he ran about 





* Mr. Wordsworth, in some fine lines, reproaches the 
French with having “ nosingle volume paramount, no 
master-spirit’’— . 

*¢ But equally a want of books and men.” 


I wish he would shew any single author that exercises 
such a paramount” influence over the minds of the En 
glish, as four or five “ master-spirits” do on those of the 
French. The merit is not here the question, but the ef 
fect produced. He himself is not a very striking exam- 
ple of the sanguine enthusiasm with which his country- 
men identify themselves with works of great and origi 
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the stage (like an over-grown school boy), his 
extravagant noises, and his gabbling and fice 
making were, however, quite in the Frene} 
style. <A fat, pursy Englishman, acting the 
droll in this manner, would be thought drun{ 
or mad; the Frenchman was only gay! Mon. 
sieur Potier played an old lover, and, till, }y 
was drest, looked like an old French cook. 
shop keeper. The old beau transpired throug) 
his finery afterwards. But, though the par; 
was admirably understood, the ridicule was 
carried too far. ‘This person was too meagre, 
his whisper too inaudible, his attempts a 
gallantry too feeble and vapid, and the whol 
too much an exhibition of mere physical de. 
cay to make the satire pleasant. ‘There shou|i 
be at least some rival of the dead ; the taper 
of love ought to throw out an expiring gleam 
In the song in praise of Love he threw a cer. 
tain romantic air into the words, warbling 
them in a faint demi-voix, and with the la: 
sigh of a youthful enthusiasm fluttering on hii 
lips. This was charming. I could not he! 
taking notice, that during his breakfast, an( 
while he is sipping his coffee, he never onc 
ceases talking to his valet the whole time. 
The concluding scene, in which, after knee}: 
ing to his mistress, he is unable to rise aya 
without the help of his nephew, who surpr- 
ses him in this situation, and who is also his 
rival, is very amusing*. ‘The songs at th 
theatre are very pleasing and light, but » 
short, that they are over almost as soon as be- 
gun, and before your ears have a mouth/i 
of sound. This is very tantalizing to us; bu! 
the French seem impatient to have the di: 
logue goon again, in which they may suppox 
themselves to have a share. I wanted to see 
Brunet, but did not. 

Talma and Mademoiselle Georges (th 
great props of French tragedy) are not at pr 
sent here. Talma is at Lyons, and Mademo: 
selle Georges has retired on a pique into te 
country, in the manner of some English «- 
tresses. I had seen them both formerly, au 
should have liked to see them again. ‘T'alm 
has little of the formal automator. style 0 
his acting. He has indeed that common fail! 
in his countrymen of speaking as if he ha 
swallowed a handfu! of snuff; but in spite « 
this, there is great emphasis and energy in his 
enunciation, a just conception, and an impres 
sive representation of character. He comes 
more in contact with nature than our Kemb! 
school, with more of dignity than the antag 
nist one. There is a dumb eloquence in his 
gestures. In C&dipus, | remember his rai 
ing his hands above his head, as if some a 
palling weight were falling on him to cru*! 
him; and in the Philoctetes, the expresion 
excruciating pain was of that mixed ment! 






















































* The same circumstance literally happened to Gib 
bon, though from a different cause. He fel! on his kuers 
before a Swiss !ady (I think a Mademoiselle d Iverno'® 
and was so fat he could notrise, She left him in tls 
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posture, and sent in a servant to help him up. 
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and physical kind, which is so irresistibly af- 
fecting in reading the original Greek play, 
which Racine has paraphrased very finely. 
The sounds of his despair and the complaints 
of his desolate situation were so thrilling, 
that you might almost fancy you heard the 
wild waves moan an answer to them. Mad- 
emoiselle Georges (who gave recitations in 
London in 1817) was, at the time I saw her, 
a very remarkable person. She was exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and exceedingly fat. Her fine 
handsome features had the regularity of an 
antique statue, with the roundness and soft- 
ness of infancy. Her well-proportioned arms 
(swelled out into the largest dimensions) ta- 
pered down to a delicate baby-hand. With 


such a disadvantage there was no want of 


grace or flexibility in her.anovements. Her 
voice had also great sweetness and compass. 
It either sunk into the softest accents of tre- 
mulous plaintiveness, or rose in thunder. The 
effect was surprising ; and one was not alto- 
gether reconciled to it at first. She plays at 
the Odeon, and has a rival at the Theatre 
Francais, Madame Paradol, who is very like 
her in person. She is an immense woman; 
when I saw her, I thought it was Mademoi- 
Georges fallen away! There are some other 
tragic actresses here, with the prim airs of a 
French milliner forty years ago, the hardiesse 
ofa battered gouvernante, and the brazen 
lungs of a drum-major. Mademoiselle Du- 
chesnois [ have not had an opportunity of 
seeing. 


CHAPTER X. 


The Garden of the 
The 


Description of Paris. 
Tuilleries. The Champ de Mars. 
Jardin des Plantes. Reflections. 


Paris isa beast of a city to be in—to those who 
cannot get out of it. Rousseau has said well, 
that all the time he was in it, he was only try- 
ing how he should leave it. It would still bear 
Rabelais’ double etymology of Par-ris and 
Iutetia.* There is not a place in it where 
you can set your foot in peace or comfort, un- 
less you can take refuge in one of their hotels, 
where you are locked up as in an old-fashion- 
ed citadel, without any of the dignity of ro- 
mance, Stir out of it, and you are in danger 
of being run over every instant. Either you 
must be looking behind you the whole time, 
80 as to be in perpetual fear of their hackney- 
coaches and cabriolets; or, if you summon 
resolution, and put off the evil to the last mo- 
ment, they come up against you with a sud- 
den acceleration of pace and a thundering 


noise, that dislocates your nervous system, till 
es 


‘ * The fronts of the houses and ot many of the finest 
uildings(so to speak) seemto have been composed in 
mud, and translated into stone—so little projection relief, 
cae have they. They have a look of being stuck 
ether. 
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you are brought to yourself by having the 
same startling process repeated. Fancy your- 
self in London with the footpath taken away, 
so that you are forced to walk along the mid- 
dle of the streets with a dirty gutter mining 
through them, fighting your way through 
coaches, waggons, and hand-carts trundled 
along by large mastiff-dogs, with the houses 
twice as high, greasy holes for shop-windows, 
and piles of wood, green-stalls, and wheelbar- 
rows placed at the doors, and the contents of 
wash-hand basins pouring out of'a dozen stories 
—fancy all this and worse, and, with a change 
of'scene, youare in Paris. The continual panic 
in which the passenger is kept, the alarm and 
the escape from it, the anger and the laughter 
at it, must have an effect on the Parisian 
character, and tend to make it the whiffling, 
skittish, snappish, volatile, inconsequential, 
unmeaning thing it is. The coachmen nearly 
drive over you in the streets, because they 
would not mind being driven over them- 
selves—that is, they would have no fear of it 
the moment before, and would forget it the 
moment after. If an Englishman turns round; 
isangry, and complains, he is laughed at as 
a blockhead; and you must submit to be rode 
over in your national character. A horseman 
makes his horse curvet and capriole right be- 
fore you, because he has no notion how an 
English lady, who is passing, can be nervous. 
They run upagainst you in the street out of 
mere heediessness and hurry, and when you 
expect to have a quarrel (as would be the case 
in England) make you a low bow and slip on 
one side, to shew their politeness. The very 
walk of the Parisians, that light, jerking, fid- 
getting trip on which they pride themselves, 
and think it grace and spirit, is the effect of 
the awkward construction of their streets, 

or of the round, flat, slippery stones, over 
which you are obliged to make your way on 
tiptoe, as over a succession of stepping-stones, 
and where natural ease and steadiness are 
out of the question. On the same principle, 
French women shew their legs (it isa pity, for 
they are often handsome, anda stolen glimpse 
of them would sometimes be charming) sooner 
than get draggle-tailed ; and you see an old 

French beau generally walk like a crab nearly 
sideways, from having been so often stuck up 
in a lateral position between a coach-wheel, 
that threatened the wholeness of his bones, and 

a stone-wall, that might endanger the cleanli- 

ness of his person. In winter, you are splash- 

ed allover with the mud; in summer, you are 

knocked down with the smells. If you pass 

along the middle of the street, you are hur- 
ried out of breath; if on one side, you must 
pick your way no less cautiously. Paris is a 
vast pile of tall and dirty alleys, of slaughter- 
1ouses and barbers’ shops-—an immense suburb 
huddled together within the walls so close, 
that you cannot see the loftiness of the build- 
ings for the narrowness of the streets, and 









where all that is fit to live in, and best worth 
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looking at, is turned out upon the quays, the 
boulevards, and their immediate vicinity. 
Paris, where you can get a sight of it, is 
really fine. The view from the bridges is even 
more imposing and picturesque than ours, 
though the bridges themselves and the river 
are not to compare with the Thames, or with 
the bridges that cross it. ‘The mass of public 
buildings and houses, as seen from the Point 
Neuf, rises around you on either hand, whe- 
ther you look up or down the river, in huge, 
aspiring, tortuous ridges, and produces a solidi- 
ty of impression and a fantastic confusion not 
easy to reconcile, ‘The clearness of the air, 
the glittering sunshine, and the cool shadows 
add to the enchantment of the scene. In a 
bright day, it dazzles the eye like a steel mir- 
ror. The view of London is more open and 
extensive; it lies lower, and stretches out in 
a lengthened line of dusky magnificence. Af- 
ter all, it is an ordinary town, a place of trade 
and business. Paris is a splendid vision, a 
fabric dug out of the earth, and hanging over 
it. The stately, old-fashioned shapes and jut- 
ting angles of the houses give it the venera- 
ble appearance of antiquity, while their tex- 
ture and colour clothe it in a robe of modern 
splendour. It looks like a collection of pa- 
laces, or of ruins! They have, however, no 
single building that towers above and crowns 
the whole, like St. Paul’s, (the Pantheon is a 
stiff, wnjointed mass to it)—nor is Notre- 
Dame at all to be compared to Westminster- 
Abbey with its Poets’ Corner, that urn full of 
noble English ashes, where Lord Byron was 
ashamed to lie. The Chamber of Deputies 
(formerly the residence of the Dukes of Bour- 
bon) presents a brilliant frontespiece, but it is 
a kind of architectural abstraction, standing 
apart, and unconnected with every thing else, 
not burrowing, like our House of Commons 
(that, true and original model of a Represen- 
tative Assembly House !) almost under-ground, 
and lost among the rabble of streets. ‘The 
Tuilleries is also a very noble pile of build- 
ings, if nota superb piece of architecture. It 
isa little heavy and monotonous. a habitation 
for the bodies or for the minds of Kings, but it 
goes on in a laudable jog-trot, right-lined re- 
petition of itself, without much worth or sense 


many single part (like the accumulation of 


greatness in an hereditary dynasty.) At least 
it ought to be finished (for the omen’s sake,) 
to make the concatenation of ideas inviolable 
and complete! The Luxembourg, the Hos- 
pital of Invalids, the Hall of Justice, and in- 
numerable other buildings, whether public or 
private, are far superior toany of the kind we 
have in London, except Whitehall, on which 
Inigo Jones laid his graceful hands; or New- 
gate, where we English shine equally in ar- 
chitecture, morals, and legislation. Our pa- 
laces (within the bills of mortality) are dog- 
holes, or receptacles for the superannuated Abi- 


gails, and tabbies of either species. Windsor 
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is, indeed, a palace for a king to inhabit, or 
a poet to describe, or to turn the head of a 
prose writer. (See Gray’s Ode, and the {a 
mous passage in Burke about it.) Bonaparte’; 
Pillar, in the Place Vendome, cast in bronze, 
and with excellent sculptures, made of ty 
cannon taken from the Allies in their long 







march to Paris, is a fine copy of the antique. 
A white flag flaps over it. 


I should like ty 


write these lines at the bottom of it.  Proba. 


bly, Mr. Jordan will know where to fiw 


them :— 


‘* The painful warrior, famoused for fight 
Afier a thousand victories once foiled, 

Is from the book of honour raved quite, 
And all the rest forgot, for which he toiled.’ 


The new streets and squares in this neig) 
bourhood are also on an improved plan—ther 

is a double side-path to walk on, the shops are 
more roomy and richer, and you can stop 

look at them in safety. This is as it shoul 
be—all we ask is common sense. Withiout 
this practical concession on their parts, in the 
dispute whether Paris is not better than Lon. 
don, it would seem to remain a question, 
whether it is better to walk on a mall or ina 
gutter, whether airy space is preferable to 
fetid confinement, or whether solidity and 
show together are not better than mere frip- 
pery! But for areal West End, for a solid 
substantial cut into the heart of a metropolis, 
commend me to the streets and squares on 
each side of the top of Oxford-street—wit) 
Grosvenor and Portman-squares at one en(, 
and Cavendish and Hanover at the other,’link- 
ed together by Bruton, South-Audley, and « 
hundred other fine old streets, with a broad 
airy pavement, a display of comfort, of wealth, 
of taste, and rank all about you, each house 
seeming to have been the residence of some 
respectable old English family for half a cev- 
tury past, and with Portland-place looking out 
towards Hampstead and Highgate, with their 
hanging gardens and lofty terraces, and Prin- 
rose-hill nestling beneath them, in green pas 
toral luxury, the delight of the Cockneys, the 
aversion of Sir Walter and his merrymet! 
My favourite walk in Paris is to the Garden 
of the Tuilleries. Paris differs from London 
in this respect, that it has no suburbs. Tle 
moment you are beyond the barriers, you are 
in the country to all intents and purposes 
You have not to wade through ten miles ¢ 
straggling houses to get a breath of fresh a, 
or a peep at nature. It is a blessing to coul- 
terbalance the inconveniencies of large cities 
built within walls, that they do not extend far 
beyond them. The superfluous population 
pared off, like the pie-crust by the circumler- 
ence of the dish—even on the court side, no! 
a hundred yards from the barrier of Neuilly, 
you see an old shepherd tending his flock, wit! 
his dog avd his crook and sheep-skin cloak: 
just as if it were a hundred miles off, or a hut 
dred years ago. It wasso twenty years 42° 
I went again to see if it was the same yeste™ 





(whose airy heights are placed beyond them) 
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day. Theold man was gone; but there was his 
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flock by the road-side, and a dog and a boy, 
grinning with white healthy teeth, like one 
P of Murillo’s beggar-boys. It was a bright 
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der, are dilapidated and desultory. This is 
an enclosure of all sweet sights and smells, a 
concentration of elegance. ‘The rest of the 


- frosty noon ; and the air was, in a manner, | world is barbarous to this “ paradise of dainty 
’S I vitreous, from its clearness, its coolness, and |devices,” where the imagination is spell- 
¢, HZ hardness to the feeling. The road | speak of,| bound. It isa perfectly-finished miniature set 
u | frequented by English jockeys and French in brilliants. It is a toilette for nature to dress 
ig ' market-women, riding between panniers, | itself; where every flower seems a narcissus! 
e,  jeads down to the Bois de Boulogne on the) The smooth gravel-walks, the basin of water, 
to left, a delicious retreat, covered with copse-|the swans (they might be of wax,) the golden 
il ' wood for fuel, and intersected by green-| fishes, the beds of flowers, china-asters, lark- 
ua > sward paths and shady alleys, running for|spur, geraniums, bright marigolds, mignon- 


miles in opposite directions, and terminating 
in apoint of inconceivable brightness. Some 
of the woods on the borders of Wiltshire and 
Hampshire present exactly the same appear- 


= 


ie JB ance, with the same delightful sylvan paths 
er ) through them, and are covered in summer with 
ure (B® hyacinths and primroses, sweetening the air, 
)to JE enamelling the ground, and with nightingales 
uld i loading every bough with rich music. It was 
out winter when I used to wander through the 
the Bois de Boulogne formerly, dreaming of fa- 
Alle bled truth and good. Somehow my thoughts 
ion, and feet still take their old direction, though 
in a hailed by no friendly greetings :— 

p to 


‘Whatthough the radiance which was once so bright, 
Be now for ever vanished from wy sight ; 

Though nothing ean bring back the hour 

Of glory in the grass—of splendour in the flower.”’ 



















s on fae yet the fever and the agony of hope is over 
with too, “the burden and the mystery ;” the past 
end, circles my head, like a golden dream; it is a 
links fine fragment of an unfinished poem or his- 
nd a tory; and the “ worst,” as Shakspeare says, 
road Jae returns to good!” | cannot say I am at all 
salth, annoyed (as | expected) at seeing the Bour- 
10USe bon court-carriages issuing out with a flourish 
some of trumpets and a troop of horse. It looks 
. cel like a fantoccini procession, a State mockery. 
2 ott The fine moral lesson, the soul of greatness 
“their iswanting. ‘The legitimate possessors of royal] 
Print power seem to be playing at Make-Believe ; 
n pas the upstarts and impostors are the true Si- 
3, the mon Pures and genuine realities. Bonaparte 
ymen! mounted a throne from the top of the pillar of 
ardens Vietory. People ask who Charles X. is? 
ondon But to return from this digression. 


The 
ou are 
rposes. 
iles ol 


Through the arch-way of the Tuileries, at 
the end of the Champs Elysées, you see the 
turier of Neuilly, like a thing of air, dimin- 
ished by a fairy perspective. The effect is 


sh ait, Mee“ Wisitely Jight and magical. You pass 
. cou Jerough the arch-way, and are in the gardens 
» cities themselves. Milton should have written 


ond fat those lines abroad, and in this very spot :— 


ation 8 “ And bring with thee retired Leisure, 
‘umier- That in trim gardens takes his pleas ure.”’ 


de, nol 
euilly, 
k, with 
cloak, 
a hut 
rs ago. 
vester’ 
was his 









True art is “ nature to advantage drest ;” it 


littleness, the excess of ornament, the super- 
cial gloss, the studied neatness, are carried 


fine 


ens are more extensive, and command a 








nette (“the Frenchman’s darling”) scenting 
the air with a faint luscious perfume, the 
rows of orange-trees In boxes, blooming ver- 
dure and vegetable gold, the gleaming  sta- 
tues, the raised terraces, the stately avenues 
of trees, and the gray cumbrous towers of the 
Tuilleries overlooking the whole, give an ef- 
fect of enchantment to the scene. This and 
the man in black by Titian, in the Louvre 
just by (whose features form a sombre pen- 
dant to the gay parterres) are the two things 
in Paris I like best. I should never tire of 
walking in the one, or of looking at the other. 
Yet no two things can be more opposite.* 
The one is the essence of French, the other 
of Italian art. By following the windings of 
the river in this direction, you come to Pas- 
sy—a delightful village, half-way to St. 
Cloud, which is situated on a rich eminence 
that looks down on Paris and the Seine, and 
so onto Versailles, where the English reside. I 
have not been to see them, nor they me. The 
whole road is interspersed with villas, and 
lined with rows of trees. This last is a com- 
mon feature in foreign scenery. Whether 
from the general love of pleasurable sensa- 
tions, or from the greater warmth of southern 
climates making the shelter from the heat 
of the sun more necessary, or from the close- 
ness of the cities making a promenade round 
them more desirable the approach to almost all 
the principal towns abroad is indicated by shady 
plantations, and the neighbourhood is a suc- 
cession of groves and arbours. 

The Champ de Mars (the French Runny- 
mede) is on the opposite side of the river, a 
little above the Champs Elysées. It is an 
oblong square piece of ground immediately 
in front of the Ecole Militaire, covered with 
sand and gravel, and bare of trees or any 
other ornament. It is left-a blank, as it should 
be. In going toand returning from it, you 
pass the fine old Invalid Hospital, with its 
immense gilded cupola and outer-walls over- 
grown With vines, and meet the crippled ve- 
terans who have lost an arm or leg, fighting 
the batties of the Revolution, with a bit of 
white ribbon sticking in their button-holes, 


ishere a powdered beau. The prodigality of which must gnaw into their souls worse than 


the wounds in their flesh, if Frenchmen did 
not alike disregard the wounds both of their 


>@ pitch of the romantic. The Luxembourg bodies and minds. 








* They are as different as Mr. Moore’s verses and an 


T view ; but are not kept in the same or-' epic poem. 
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The Jardin des Plantes, situated at the;Mont-Martre, they ran back to be the first to ' most 1 
other extremity of Paris, on the same side of| give an imposing account of the attack, t) — any ay 
the river, is well worth the walk there. It} finish the game of the Revolution, and make J doubl; 
is delightfully laid out, with that mixture of} the eloge of the new order of things. They | Know 
art and nature, of the useful and ornamental,|shew you the place where the affair with the I here ‘ 
in which the French excel all the world.| Prussians happened, as—a brilliant exploit. S and p 
Every plant of every quarter of the globe is| When will they be no longer liable to such suit, w 
here, growing in the open air; and labelled| intrusions as these, or to such a result from ME and be 
with its common and its scientific name on it.|them ? When they get rid of that eterna! Pr 
A prodigious number of animals, wild and|smile upon their countenances, or of that Je lence] 
tame, are enclosed in separate divisions, feed-| needle-and-thread face, that is twisted int) FE scale 1 
ing on the grass or shrubs, and leading a life any shape by every circumstance that hap. ; urges 
of learned leisure. At least, they have as] pens,* or when they can write such lines a J fondly 
good a title to this ironical compliment as|the following, or even understand their meap- > fame. 
most members of colleges and seminaries of ing, their force or beauty, as a charin ») 9 dwells 
learning ; for they grow fat and sleek on it. purge their soil of insolent foes—theirs ouly, HB ed wor 
They have a great variety of the stmzous tribe. | because the common foes of man! , | fancy t 
Is this necessary in France! The collection of DS when 
wild beasts is not equal toour Exeter Change ; But let thy spiders that suck up thy venom, e he is re 
nor are they confined in iron cages out of doors And heavy gaited toads, lie in their way ; e so am: 
under the shade of their native trees (as I Doing annoyance to the feet of them © flush of 
was told,) but shut up ina range of very That with usurping steps do trample thee ; = tohim. 
neatly-constructed and very ill-aired apart-| Yield stinging-nettles to mine enemies ; looking 
ments, : ‘ ah t a ion — psc mg ae 4 - world 

I have already mentioned the Pere la Whose ‘salts binaat may, witha sith a h, Raphae 


‘ ? ‘ 

aise—the Catacombs I hay see ) a 
Chaise—the Catacombs I haye not seen, nor Cheer dents epen Ue tell tanlains other s 
have I the least wish. But I have been to the tinies, | 


* Mont-Martre, and intend to visit ‘ Rae Ee —— ena 
top of Mont-Martre, No Parisian’s sides can bear the beating 0 Why ca 


it again. The air there is truly vivifying, and : ife i 
oe ~ der apts Dotan ag, “so strong a passion” as these lines contain; life 
the view inspiring. Paris spreads out under One } 


nor have they it in them to “endure to tle 
end for liberty’s sake.” They can never hoy Ing tos 
to defend the political principles which they nature. 
learnt from us, till they understand our po be w of 
2 ont olnaiten 2 i ie me, W 
ms “oe try, both of which originate in the same caus, _? 
or sparkling magnificence. All the different ys ; ae , the sam: 
7 2 oe = oe » man | the strength of our livers and the stouties . 
striking points are marked as on a map. af ina tinea B same in 
London no where presents the same extent alas E cerned 


your feet on one side, “with glistering 
spires and pinnacles adorned,” and appears 
to fill the intermediate space, to the very 
edge of the horizon, with a sea of hazy 








° ° . rr’ . ” . = . 
or integrity of appearance. This is either], The French physioguomy is like a telegraphic m ' statue w 
because there is ho place so near to London chine, ready to shift and form new combinations evey i of colour 
¢ is x7 it from the same eleva-| moment. It iscommoniy too light and variable for 1 , 2 
that looks down ge .: Frc ‘ alculated fi pose ; itiscareless, indifferent, but not sunk in indolenc : do not SE 
tion, or because I aris 1S better calculated T0F) nor wedded to ease: as on the other hand, it is resties which ta 
a panoramic view from the loftier height and rapid, extravagant, without depth or force. Is not MMS and shad 
. no at ite Wd . + £ aler same with their feelings, which are alike incapable ol ° 
azure tone of its buildings. Its form also ap-) Mi) My quiescence, or of persevering action or pasia! fm Of nature 
proaches nearer to a regular square. London, | It seems so to me. ‘Their freedom from any tendenci® which is 
seen either fi ioheate and Hampstead, or} drunkenness, to indulge inits dreamy stupor, or si . 
o- n either from Highg Sg sa 4 like lo way to its incorrigible excesses, confirms by analogy '* all It car 
from the Dulwich side, looks like a ong general view of their character. I do not bring this® picture r 
black wreath of smoke, with the dome of St. jan ——— against them, Ll ask if it is me the fa est status 
"= aks ae - The view and if it will not account for many things observab' 
Paul’s floating in it. The view on the other} titi, coed, bad, and ladiderent 4 Ina word, wollt man turn 
side Mont-Martre is also fine, and an extra-] without momentum solves the whole riddle of the Fie the other 
ordinary contrast to the Paris side—it is clear, | character. E leaves ou 
brown, flat, distant, completely rustic, full E is there 
of “low farms and pelting villages.” You repulsive 
see St. Denis, where the Kings of France F requires | 
i ¢ rou 8 CHAPTER XI : 
lie buried, and can fancy you see Montmo- ° | pletely te 
renci, where Rousseau lived, whose pen was , - Siastic di 
near being as fatal to their race as the scythe| French Sculpture. Notes on the Elgin. kindly an 
of death. On this picturesque site, which so} bles. tions and ¢ 
near London would be enriched with noble ; : oil difficulty 
mansions, there are only a few paltry lodg-|Srarvary does not affect me like pautitt each art, 
ing-houses and tottering wind-mills. So lit-!i am not, I allow, a fair judge, having pal! confess it 
tle prone are the Parisians to extricate them-| great deal more attention to the one than ® the most ; 
selves from the sty of Epicurus; so fond of the other. — Nor did I ever think of a moulding 
cabinets of society, of playing at dominoes|as a profession ; and it is that perhaps r from ever 
J S te m4 ance 4 
in the coffee-houses, and of practising the art adds the sting to our love of excellence, “ head turn 


de briller dans les Salons; so fond are they|hope of attaining it ourselves in any oa the difficn 
of this, that even when the Allies were at}lar walk. We strain our faculties to the“ not only tl 
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most to conceive of what is most exquisite in 
any art to which we devote ourselves, and are 
doubly sensitive to it when we see it attained. 
Knowledge may often beget indifference, but 
here it begets zeal. Our affections kindled 
and projected forward by the ardour of pur- 
suit, we come to the contemplation of truth 
and beauty with the passionate feeling of lov- 
ers; the examples of acknowledged excel- 
lence before us are the steps by which we 
scale the path of distinction, the spur which 
urges us on; and the admiration which we 
fondly cherish for them is the seed of future 
fame. No wonder that the youthful student 
dwells with delight and rapture on the finish- 
ed works of art, when they are to his heated 
fancy the pledge and foretaste of immortality; 
when at every successful stroke of imitation 
he is ready to cry out with Correggzio—* I al- 
so ama painter !’—when every heightening 
flush of his enthusiasm isa fresh assurance 
to him of congenial powers—and when over- 
looking the million of failures (that all the 
world have forgot) or names of inferior note, 
Raphael, Titian, Guido, Salvator are each an- 
other self. Happy union of thoughts and des- 
tinies, lovelier than the hues of the rainbow ! 
Why can it not last and span our brief date of 
life ! 

One reason, however, why I prefer paint- 
ing to sculpture is, that painting is more like 
nature. It gives one entire and satisfactory 
view of an object at a particular moment of 
time, which sculpture never does. It is not 
the same in reality, I grant; but it is the 
same in appearance, which is all we are con- 
cerned with. A picture wants solidity, a 
statue wants colour. But we see the want 
of colour as a palpably glaring defect, and we 
do not see the want of solidity, the effects of 
which to the spectator are supplied by light 
andshadow. A picture isas perfect an imitation 
of nature as is conveyed by a looking-glass; 
which is all that the eye can require, for it is 
all it can take in for the time being. A fine 
picture resembles a real living man; the fin- 
est statue in the world can only resemble a 
man turned to stone. The one is an image, 
the other a cold abstraction of nature. It 
leaves out half the visible impression. There 
is therefore something a little shocking and 
repulsive in this art to the common eye, that 
requires habit and study to reconcile us com- 
pletely to it, or to make it an object of enthu- 
siastic devotion. It does not amalgamate 
kindly and at once with our previous percep- 
ttonsand associations. As to the comparative 
difficulty or skill implied in the exercise of 
each art, I cannot pretend to judge; but I 
confess it appears to me that statuary must be 
the most trying to the faculties. The idea of 
moulding a limb into shape, so as to be right 
from every point of view, fairly makes my 
head turn round, and seems to me to enhance 
the difficulty to an infinite degree. There is 
not only the extraordinary circumspection and 
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precision required (enough to distract the 
strongest mind, as J should think), but if the 
chisel, working in such untractable materials, 
goes a hair’s-breadth beyond the mark, there 
is no remedying it. It is not as in painting, 
where you may make a thousand blots, and try a 
thousand experiments, efface them all one af- 
ter the other, and begin anew: the hand al- 
ways trembles on the brink of a precipice, 
and one step over is irrecoverable. There is 
a story told, however, of Hogarth and Roubil- 
liac, which, as far as it goes, may be thought 
to warrant a contrary inference. These art- 
ists differed about tie difficulty of their sev- 
eral arts, and agreed to decide it by exchang- 
ing the implements of their profession with 
each other, and seeing which could do best 
without any regular preparation. Hogarth 
took a piece of clay, and succeeded in mould- 
ing a very tolerable bust of hisfriend; but when 
Roubilliac, being furnished with paints and 
brushes attempted to daub a likeness of a hu- 
man face, he could make absolutely nothing 
out, and was obliged to own himself defeated. 
Yet Roubilliac was a man of talent, and no 
mean artist. It was he who, on returning 
from Rome where he had studied the works 
of Bernini and the antique, and on going to 
see his own performances in Westminster 
Abbey, exclaimed, that “ they looked like to- 
bacco-pipes, by G—d!” What sin had this 
man or his parents Committed, that he should 
forfeit the malienable birth-right of every 
Frenchman—impertuibable, invincible self- 
sufficiency? The most pleasing and natural 
application of sculpture is, perhaps, to the em- 
bellishment of churches and the commemora- 
tion of the dead. I don’t know whether they 
were Roubilliac’s or not, but I remember see- 
ing many years ago in Westminster Abbey 
(in the part that is at present shut up) two fig- 
ures of angels bending over a tomb, that af 
fected me much in the same manner that 
these lines of Lord Byron’s have done since— 


“ And when [think that his immortal wings 
Shall one day hover o'er the sepulchre 

Of the poor child of clay that so adored him 
And he adores the highest, Death becomes 
Less terrible !"’ 


It appears to me that sculpture, though not 
proper to express health or life or motion, ac- 
cords admirably with the repose of the tomb ; 
and that it cannot be better employed than in 
arresting the fleeting dust in imperishable 
forms, and in embodying a lifeless shadow.— 
Painting, on the contrary, from what I have 
seen of it in Catholic countries, seems to be 
out of its place on the walls of churches; it 
has a flat and flimsy effect contrasted with the 
solidity of the building, and its rich flaunting 
colours harmonize but ill with the solemnity 
and gloom of the surrounding scene. 

i would go a prilgrimage to see the St. Pe- 
ter Martyr, or the Jacob’s dream by Rem- 
brandt, or Raphael's Cartoons, orsome of 
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Claude's landscapes; but I would not go far | 
out of my way to see the Apollo, or the Ve- 
nus, or the Laocoon. I never cared for them 
much; nor, till l saw the Elgin Marbles, 
could I tell why, except for the reason just 
given, which does uot apply to these particu- 
lar statues, but tostatuary in general. These 
are still to be found in Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage, with appropriate descriptive 
stanzas appended to them*; but they are no 
longer to be found in the Louvre, nor do the 
French seem to know they ever were there. 
Out of sight, out of mind, is a happy motto. 
What is not French, either as done by them- 
selves, or as belonging to them, is of course 
not worth thinking about. Be this as it may, 
the place is fairly emptied out. Hardly a 
trace remains of the old Collection to remind 
you of what is gone. A short list includes all 
of distinguished excellence—the admirable 
bust of Vitellius, the fine fragment of Inopus, 
a clothed statue of Augustus, the full-zoned 
Venus, and the Diana and Fawn, whose light 
airy grace seems tohave mocked removal. A 
few more are “ thinly scattered to make upa 
shew,” but the bulk, the main body of the 
Grecian mythology, with the flower of their 
warriors and heroes, were carried off by the 
Chevalier Canova on his shoulders, a load for 
Hercules! The French sculptors have noth- 
ing of their own to shew for it to fill up the 
gap. Like their painters, their style is eith- 
er literal and rigid, or affected and bur- 
lesque. Their merit is chiefly confined to 
the academic figure and anatomical skill; if 
they go beyond this, and wander into the re- 
gions of expression, beauty, or grace, they are 
apt to lose themselves. The real genius of 
French sculpture is to be seen in the curled 
wigs and swelling folds of the draperies in 
the statues of the age of Louis XIV. There 
they shone unrivalled and alone. They are 
the best man-milliners and friseurs in ancient 
or modern Europe. That praise cannot be 
denied them; but it should alarm them for 
their other pretensions. I recollect an essay 
in the Moniteur some years ago (very playful 
and very well written) to prove that a great 


* Lord Byron has merely taken up the common cant 
of connoiseurship, inflating it with hype: bolical and far- 
feiched eulogies of his own—not perceiving thatthe Apol 
lo was somewhat of a coxcomb, the Venus somewhat in- 
sipid, and that the expression in the Laocoon is more of 
phy:ical than of mental agony. The faces of the boys 
are, however, superlatively fine. They are couvulsed 
with pain, yet fraught with feeling. He has made a vet- 
ter hitin interpreting the downcast look of the Dying 
Gladiator, as denoting bis insensibility to the noise and 
busile around him :— 


“ He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with his heart; and that was far away ; 
He reck'd mot of the life he lost, nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians al! at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—the, their sire, 
Butcher'd to make a Roman holyday— 

All this rush'd with his blood—shall he expire 
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hair-dresser wasa greater character than Mj. 
chael Angelo or Phidias; that his art was 


nothing, and less a servile copy of any thing 
in nature. There was a great deal of inge. 
nuity in the reasoning, and [ suspect mor 
sincerity than the writer was aware of. | 
expresses, I verily believe, the firm conyic. 
tion of every true Frenchman. In whateye; 
relates to the flutter and caprice of, fashioy, 
where there is no impulse but vanity, no lin. 
it but extravagance, no rule but want of 
meaning, they are in their element, and quite 
athome. Beyond that, they have no style of 
their own, and are a nation of second han 
artists, poets, and philosophers. Nevertlicles 
they have Voltaire, La Fontaine, Le Say 
Moliere, Rabelais, and Montaigne—good sey 
and true, under whatever class they come 
They have also Very and Vestris. This js 
granted. Is it not enough? I should like \ 
know the thing on the face of God’s earth iy 
which they allow other nations to excel them, 
Nor need their sculptors be afraid of turning 
their talents toaccount, while they can execute 
pieces of devotion for the shrines of Saints, 
and classical equivoques for the saloons of tli 
old or new Noblesse. 

The foregoing remarks are general. | 
shall proceed to mention a few exceptions to, 
or confirmations of them in their Expose* of 
the present year. The Othryadas wounded 
(No. 1870), by Legendre Heral, is, I think, 
the least mannered, and most natural. It is 
a huge figure, powerful and somewhat clu 
sy, (with the calves of the legs as if they hai 
gaiters on), but it has great power and repos 
init. It seems asif, without any effort, a blow 
from it would crush any antagonist, and re- 
minds one of Virgil’s combat of Dares ani 
Entellus. The form of the head is characte. 
ristic, and there is a fine mixture of sternnes 
and languor in the expression of the features 
The sculptor appears to have had an eye & 
the countenance of the Dying Gladiator ; ani 
the figure, from its ease and massiness, hie 
some resemblance to the Elgin Marbles. |t 
isa work of great merit. The statue of Oth 
ryadas erecting the Trophy to his Compar 
ions (No. 1774) is less impressive, and ails 
at being more so. It comes under thie hea 
of theatrical art, that is of French art proper. 
They cannot long keep out of this, They 
cannot resist an attitude, a significant eflect. 
They do not consider that the definition ¢ 
Sculpture is, or ought to be, nearly like the 
own celebrated one of Death—an eternal Ie 


* Why do the French confound the words exit 
and exposure. One of which expresses what is credilé 
ble, andthe other what is disgraceful. [s it that te 
vense of vanity absorbs every other consideration, tit 
ing the sense of shame, in case of exposure, into a source 
of triumph, and the conscious tingling feeling of o-teul® 
tion in a display of talent into a flagrant iimpropriety: 
I do not lay much stress on this word catching, which § 
a favourite mode of German criticism. We say, for! 
stance, indiscriminately, that “ a thing redounds © 





Aud unaveng’d?—Arise ! ye Goths and glut your ire !”’ 


our credit or our disgrace.” 
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» rivalling. 
> successtul attempts is the Grace aux Prison- 
> niers, No. 1802, by David. Is it not the Knife- 
» grinder of the ancients, thrown into a more 
: heroic attitude, and with an impassionate ex- 
4 pression? However this may be, there is a 
| real boldness in the design, and animation in 
the countenance, a feeling of disinterested 
generosity contending with the agonies of 
» death. 
) religious subjects in general. 
| of the present day are not bigots, but sceptics 
} in such matters; and the cold, formal indif- 
_ ference of their artists appears in their works. 
| The Christ confounding the incredulity of} 
St. Thomas (by Jacquot) is not calculated to 
| produce this effect on any body else. 


| butthe mixture of the Christian Faith and of Pa- 
| gan superstitions is at least as reprehensible 






















! This fault may in some measure be 
found with the Hercules recovering the body 
of Icarus from the Sea (No. 1903), by Razzi. 
The body of Icarus can hardly be said to have 
found a resting-place. Otherwise, the figure 
is finely designed, and the face is one of con- 
siderable beauty and expression. ‘The Hercules 
is a man-mountain. From the size and ar- 
rangement of this group, it seems more like a 

recipice falling on one’s head, than a piece 
of sculpture. ‘The effect is not so far pleasant. 
Ifa complaint lies against this statue on the 
score of unwieldy and enormous size, it is re- 
lieved by No, 1775, A Zephyr thwarting the 
loves of a Butterly anda Rose, Boyer. Here 
French art is on its legs again, and in the 
true vignette style. A Zephyr, a butterfly, 
and a Rose, all in one group—Charming! In 
such cases the lightness, the prettiness, the 
flutter, and the affectation are extreme, and 
such as no one but themselves will think of 
One of their greatest and most 


cannot give much praise to their 
The French 


They 
treat classical subjects much more con amore; 


in the present Collection as in Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost. Among pieces of devotion, The 
Virgin and Child, and the St. Catherine of 
Cortot (Nos. 1791-22) struck me as the best. 
here is a certain delicacy of finishing and 
graceful woman-hood about both, which must 
make them very acceptable accompaniments 
to Catholic zeal. The French excel general- 
ly in emblematic subjects, or in whatever de- 
pends on accuracy and invention in costume, 
of which there are several examples here,— 
What I liked best, however were some of 
their studies of the naked figure, which have 
great simplicity and ease, such as a Nymph 
making a Garland of Flowers, No. 1838 
(Parmentier), and a Youth going to bathe, 
No. 1831 (Espercieux). This last figure, in 
particular, appears to be really sliding down 
into the bath. Cupid tormenting the Soul 
(after Chaudet) is a very clever and spirited 
*sign, in bronze. Their busts, in general, 
‘re not excellent. There are, however, a 
°W exceptions, one especially of a Mademoi- 
‘elle Hersilie de F———, by Gayrard, which 





‘Sa perfect representation of nature. It is 
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an unaffected, admirable portrait, with good 
humour and good sense playing over every 
feature of the face. 

In fine, I suspect there is nothing in the 
French Saloon of Sculpture greatly to stagger 
er entirely to overset the opinion of those 
who have a prejudice against the higher pre- 
tensions of French art. They have no mas- 
terpieces equa] to Chantry’s busts, nor to Flax- 
man’s learned outlines, nor to the polished 
elegance of Cano®a ; to say nothing of the ex- 
quisite beauty and symmetry of the antique, 
nor of the Elgin Marbles, among which the 
Theseus sits in form like a demi-god, basking 
on a golden cloud. Ifever there were models 
of the Fine Arts fitted to give an impulse to 
living genius, these are they*. With enough 
to teach the truest, highest style in art, they 
are not in sufficient numbers or preservation 
to distract or discourage emulation. With 
these and Nature for our guides, we might do 
something in sculpture, if we were not indo- 
lent and unapt. The French, whatever may 
be their defects, cannot be charged with want 
of labour and study. The only charge against 
them (a heavy one, if true) is want of taste 
and genius. 


*Tt were to be wished that the French sculptors 
would come over and look atthe Elgin Marbles, as they 
ire arranged with great care and some pomp in the 
British Museum. They may smileto see that we are wil 
ling to remove works of art from their original placesof 
abode, though we will not allow others todo so ‘These 
noble fragments of antiquity might startle our fastidious 
neighbours a little at first from their rude state aud their 
simplicity, but I think they wonld gain upon them hy de- 
grees, and convinee their understandings, if they did not 
subdue their affections. They are indeed an equaily in- 
structive lesson aud unanswerable rebuke to them and 
to us—to them for thinktug that finishing every part alike 
is perfection, and to us who imagine thatto leave every 
part alike unfinished is grandeur. They are as remote 
from finiealness as grossness and combine the parts with 
the whole in the manner that nature does, Every part 
is given, but not ostentatiously, and only as it would 
appearinthe circumstynees. There is an alternate action 
and repose. If one muscle is strained, another is propor- 
tionably relaxed. Ifone limb js in action and another at 
re-t, they come under a different 'aw. and the muscles a'e 
not b ought out nor the skin tightened in the one as in 
the other. There is a flexibility and sway ofthe limbs 
andof the whole body. The fiesh has the sofiness and 
texture of flesh, not the smoothuess or stiffuess of stone. 
There is an undulation and a liquid flow on the surface, 
as the breath of genius moved the mighty mass: they are 
the finest ferme: inthe most striking attitudes, and with 
every thing in its place, proportion, and degree, uniting 
the ease, truth, force, and delicacy of Nature. They 
shew nothing but the artist's thorough comprehension 
of. and entire docility to that great teacher. ‘There is no 
petit maitreship, no pedantry, no attempt at a display of 
science, or at forcing the paris into au artificial symme- 
try, but it is like cutting a human body out of a block of 
marble, and leaving it to act for itse'f with all the same 
springs, levers, and internal machinery. It was said of 
Shakspeare’s dramas that they were the logic of passion ; 
and it may be affirmed of the Elgin Marbles, that they 
are the logic of form. One part being given, another can- 
not be otherwise than it is. There is a mutual under- 
standing and re-action throughout the whole frame.— 
The Apollo and other antiques are not equally simple and 
severe, The limbs have too much an appearance of he- 
ing casedin marble, of making a display of every recon- 
dite beauty, and of balancing and answering to one ano- 
ther, like the rhymes in verse. The Elgin Marbles are 
harmonious, fowing, varied prose. Ina word, they are 
like casts after the finestna'ure. Any cast from nature, 
however inferior, is in the same style. Letthe French 
and English sculptors make casts continually. The one 
will see in them the parts everywhere giver—the other 
will see them every where given in subordination to, and 
as forming maierials for a whole 
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Greenbank’s Per 
CHAPTER XJL 


The French Opera. Dido and Eneas.— 
Madame Le Gallois inthe Ballet. Italian 
Opera or Salle Louvois. Mobelli and Pal- 
legrini in the Gazza Ladra. Allusion to 
Brunet. 


Tue French themselves think less about their 
music than any other of their pretensions. It 
is almost a sore subject with them ; for it in- 
terrupts their talking, and they had rather 
hear nothing about it, except as an accompa- 
niment toa jig. Their ears are, in this re- 
spect, in their heels, and it is only the light 
and giddy that they atall endure. They have 
no idea of cadence in any of the arts—of the 
rise and fall of the passions—of the elevations 
or depressions of hope or fear in poetry—of al- 
ternate light or shade in pictures—all is redu- 
ced (as nearly as possible) in their minds to 
the level of petty, vapid self-satisfaction, or to 
dry and Seger prosing for the benefit of 
others. But they must be more particularly 
at a loss in music, which requires the deep- 
est feeling, and admits the least of the imper- 
tinence of explanation, which mounts on its 
own raptures and is dissolved in its own ten- 
derness: which has no witness or vouchers 
but the inward sense of delight, and rests its 
faith on the speechless eloquence, the rich, 
circling intoxication of inarticulate but heart- 
felt sounds. The French have therefore no 
national music, except a few meagre chan- 
sons, and their only idea of musical excellence 
is either rapidity or loudness of execution. 
You perceive the effect of this want of enthu- 
siasm even in the streets,—they have neither 
barrel organs nor blind fiddlers as with us, 
who are willing to pay for the encouragement 
of the arts, however indifferently we may 
practise them; nor does the national spirit 
break out from every strolling party or village 
group, as it is said to do in Italy. A French 
servant girl, while she is cleaning out a room, 
lays down her broom to dance—she takes it 
up to finish her work, and lays it down again 
to dance, impelied by theJightness of her head 
and of her heels. 


atre. 


in the boxes. 


But you seldom hear her 
sing at her work, and never, if there is any 
one within hearing to talk to.-The FrenchOpe- 
ra is asplendid, buta comparatively empty the- 
It is nearly as large (I should think) as 
the King’s Theatre in the Hay-market, and is 
in a semi-circular form. The pit (the eve- 
ning I was there) was about half full of men, 
in their black, dingy sticky-looking dresses; 
and there were a few plainly dressed women 
But where was that blaze of, 
beauty and fashion, of sparkling complexions 
and bright eyes, that streams like a galaxy 
from the boxes of our Opera-house—like a 
Heaven of loveliness let half-way down upon 
the earth, and charming “ the up-turned eyes 
of wondering mortals,” before which the thril- 





iodical Library. Voul 
seem to tremble with delight and drink jy 
new rapture from its conscious presence, a1( 
to which the mimic Loves and ‘Graces are 
proud to pay their distant, smiling homage! 
Certainly it was not here; nor do I know 
where the sun of beauty hides itselfin France, 
I have seen but three rays of it since [ caine, 
gilding a dark and pitchy cloud! It was no 
so in Rousseau’s time, for these very Loges 
were filled with the most beautiful women of 
the Court, who came to see his Devin ( 
Village, and whom he heard murmuring 
around him in the softest accents—* ‘T'ous ce; 
sons la vont au ceur!” The change is, | 
suppose, owing to the revolution; but what. 
ever it is owing to, the monks have not, by 
their return, banished this conventual glooy 
from their theatres: nor is there. any of tli 
airy, flaunting, florid, butterfly, gauzy, varie. 
gated appearance to be found in them that they 
have with us. These gentlemen stil! kee 
up the farce of refusing actors burial in cv. 
secrated ground; the mob pelt them, and tly 
critics are even with them by going to see tle 
representation of the Tartutie ! 

I found but little at the Royal Academy ¢/ 
music (as it is affectedly called) to carry oi 
this general dulness of effect, either throug) 
the excellence or novelty of the performances 
A Mademoiselle Noel (who seems to be a {i- 
vourite) made her debut in Dido. Thou) 
there was nothing very striking, there wa 
nothing offensive in her representation of tle 
character. For any thing that appeared 1 
her style of singing or acting, she might be: 
very pleasing, modest, unaffected English gu 
performing on an English stage. There wa 
not a single trait of French bravura or grii- 
ace. Her execution, however, seldom mx 
higher than an agreeable mediocrity; avi 
with considerable taste and feeling, her pov 
ers seemed to be limited. She produced let 
chief effect in the latter and more _patlieti 
scenes, and ascended the funeral pile wi 
dignity and composure. Is it not strange (! 
contradictions and hasty caprices taken up * 
random, and laid down as laws, were stra’ 
in this centre of taste and refinement) tt! 
the French should raise such an outcry agai 
ourassaultsat arms and executions on the stag’ 
and yet seea young & beautiful female prep 
to give herself the fatal blow, without manilé 
ting the smallest repugnance or dissatisfacti! 
/Eneas and Iarbas were represented by Mes 
Mourritt and Derivis. The first was insipi 
the last a perfect Stentor. He spoke or sult 
all through with an unmitigated ferocity 
purpose and manner, and with lungs tl 
seemed to have been forged expressly for ™ 
occasion. ‘Ten bulls could not bellow lou 
nor a whole street full of frozen out garden? 
at Christmas. His barbarous tunic and ace 
trements put one strongly in mind of Robi" 
Cruso, while the modest demeanor and pt!" 
ed complexion of {the pious A&neas bore ¢c% 
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and rosy cheeks of that usual accompaniment 
of English travelling, who ushers himself in- 
to the room at intervals, with awkward bows, 
and his hat twirled round his hands, “ to hope 
you'll remember the coachman.” The A®neas 
of the poet, however, was a shabby fellow,and 
had but justice done him. 

I had leisure during this ottose perfomance 
to look around me, and as * it is my vice to 
spy into abuses,” the first thing that struck me 
was the prompter. Any Frenchman who has 
that sum at his disposal, should give ten thou- 
sand francs a year for this situation. It must 
be a source of ecstacy to him. For not an 
instant was he quiet—tossing his hands in the 
air, darting them to the other side of the score 
which he held before him in front of the stage, 
snapping his fingers, nodding his head, beat- 
ing time with hisfeet: and this not mechan- 
ically, or as if it were a drudgery he was forc- 
ed to go through, and would be glad to have 
done with, but with unimpaired glee and ve- 
hemence of gesture, jerking, twisting fidget- 
ing, wriggling, starting, stamping, as if the 
incessant motion had fairly turned his head, 
and every muscle in his frame were saturat- 
ed with the spirit of quicksilver. To be in 
continual motion for four hours, and to direct 
the motions of others by the wagging of a fin- 
ger, to be not only an object of important atten- 
tion tothe stage and orchestra, but (in his own 
imagination) to pit, boxes and gallery, as the 
pivot on which the whole grand machinery 
of that grandest of all machines, the French 
Opera, turns—-this is indeed, for a Parisian, 
theacme of felicity? Every nerve must thrill 
with electrical satisfaction, and every pore in- 
to which vanity can creep tingles with 
self-conceit! Not far from this restless auto- 
maton (as if extremes met, er the volatility 
of youth subsided into a sort of superannuated 
still-life) sat an old gentleman in front of the 
pit, with his back to me, a white powdered 


head, the curls sticking out behind, and a coat 
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seem like the ghosts of the young ones, and 

have none of their overweening offensiveness, 

or teasing officiousness. I can hardly con- 

ceive of a young French gentleman, nor of an 

old one who is otherwise. ‘The latter come 

up tomy ideal of this character, cut, as it 

were, out of pasteboard, moved on springs, 

amenable to forms, crimped and starched like 

a cravat, without a single tart ebullition, or 
voluntary motion. Some of them may be 

seen at present gliding along the walks of the 
Tuilleries, and the sight of them is good for 
sore eyes. They are also thinly sprinkled 
through the play-house; for the drama and 
the belles-lettres were in their time the amuse- 
ment and the privilege of the Court, and the 
contrast of their powdered heads and pale fa- 
ces makes the rest of the audience appear like 
a set of greasy, impudent mechanics. <A 
Frenchman is nothing without powder, an 
Englishman is nothing with it. The charac- 
ter of the one is artificial, that of the other 
natural. ‘The women of France do not sub- 
mit to the regular approaches and the sober 
discipline of age so well as the men. I had 
rather be in company with an old French 

gentleman than a young one ; I prefer a young 
Frenchwoman to an old one. ‘They aggra- 
vate the encroachments of age by contending 
with them, and instead of displaying the nat- 
ural graces and venerable marks of that peri- 
od of life, paint and patch their wrinkled fa- 
ces, and toupee and curl their grizzled locks, 
till they look like Friesland hens, and are a 
caricature and burlesque of themselves. The 
old women in France that figure at the thea- 
tre or elsewhere, have very much the ap- 
pearance of having kept a tavern or a booth 
at a fair, or of having been mistresses of a 
place of another description, for the greater 
part of their lives. A mannish hardened 
look and character survives the wreck of 
beauty and of female delicacy. 

Of all things that I see here, it surprises me 


of the finest black. This was all I saw of|the most that the French should fancy they can 


him for some time—he did not once turn his 
head or shift his position, any more than a wig 
and coat fixed upon a barber’s block—till I 
suddenly missed him, and soon after saw him 


dance. ‘To dance is to move with grace and 
harmony to music. But the French, whether 
men or women, have no idea of dancing but 
that of moving with agility, and of distorting 


seated on the opposite side of the house, his\their limbs in every possible way, till they 
face as yellow and as hard as a piece of ma-|really alter the structure of the human form. 
hogany, but without expressing either plea-|By grace I understand the natural movements 


sure or pain. 


Neither the fiddlers’ elbows nor|of the human body, heightened into dignity or 


the dancers’ legs moved him one jot. His fid-|softened into ease, each posture or step blen- 


dling fancies and his dancing days were flown|ding harmoniously into the rest. 


There is 


and had left this shadow, this profile, this|grace in the waving of the branch of a tree 
mummy of a French gentleman of the oldjor in the bounding of a stag, because there 1s 


re'gime behind. A Frenchman has no object] freedom and unity of motion, 


But the French 


in life but to talk and move with e’clat, and|Opera dancers think it graceful to stand on 
when he ceases to do either, he has no heart|one leg or on the points of their toes, or with 
todo any thing. Deprived of his vivacity, his|one leg stretched out behind them, as if they 
thoughtlessness, his animal spirits, he becomes| were going to be shod, or to raise one foot at 
4 piece of costume, a finely powdered wig, an|right angles with their bodies, and twirl 
embroidered coat, a pair of shoe buckles, a gold|themselves round like a te-totum, to see how 
cane ora snuffbox. Drained of mere sensations} long they can spin, and then stop short all of 











and of their youthful blood, the old fellowsla sudden; or to skim along the ground, flat- 
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footed, like a spider running along a cobweb, 
or to pop up and down like a pea on a tobacco 
pipe, or to stick in their backs till another part 
projects out behind comme des volails, and to 
strut about like peacocks with infirm, vain- 
glorious steps, or to turn out their toes till 
their feet resemble apes, or to raise one foot 
above their heads, and turn swiftly round up- 
on the other, till the petticoats of the female 
dancers (for | have been thinking of them) 
rise above their garters, and display a pair of 
spindle-shanks, like the wooden ones of a wax 
doll, just as shapeless and as tempting.— 
There is neither voluptuousness nor grace in 
asingle attitude or movement, but a very stu- 
dious and successful attempt to shew in what 
a number of uneasy and difficult positions the 
human body can be put with the greatest ra- 
pidity of evolution. It is not that they do all 
this with much more to redeem it, but they 
do all this, and do nothing else. It would be 
very well as an exhibition of tumbler’s tricks, 
or as rope dancing, (which are only meant to 
surprise) but it is bad as Opera dancing, if 
Opera dancing aspires to be one of the Fine 
Arts, or even a hand-maid to them; that is, 
to combine with mechanical dexterity a sense 
of the beautiful in form and motion, and a cer- 
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ting ina highdegree. The French turn their 
Opera-stage into a mad-house; they tur 
their mad-houses (at least they have one cop. 
structed on this principle) into theatres of vq). 
ety, where thy rehearse ballets, operas, 
and plays. If dancing were an antidote 1 
madness, one would think the French wou); 
be always in their right senses. 

I was told I ought to see Nina or La Fyli; 
ar Amour at the Salle Louvois, or Italiay 
heatre. IfI went for that purpose, it wou); 

be rather from a wish than any hope of seeing 
it better done. I went however : 
** Oh for a beaker full of the warm South !” 

It was to see the Gazza Ladra. The hous 
was full, the evening sultry, a hurry and bus. 
tle in the lobbies, an eagerness in the looks of 
the assembled crowd. ‘The audience seeine( 
to be in earnest, and to have imbibed an in. 
terest from the place. On the stage there 
were rich dresses and voices, the tones of pas- 
sion, ease, nature, animation; in short, the 
scene had a soul in it. One wondered how 
one was in Paris, with their pasteboard maps 
of the passions, and thin-skinned, dry-lipped 
humour. Signora Mombelli played the hun- 
ble, but interesting heroine charmingly, wit) 
truth, simplicity, and feeling. Her voice is 





tain analogy to sentiment. “The common 


ways prefer exertion and agility to grace.” 
Is that the case also with the most refined 
people upon earth? These antics and vaga- 
ries, this kicking of heels and shaking of feet 
as if they would come off, might be excusable 
in the men, for they shew a certain strength 
and muscular activity; but in the female dan- 
cers they are unpardonable. What is said of 
poetry might be applied to the sex. Non sat 
est pulchra poemata esse, dulcia sunto, So 
women who appear in public should be soft 
and lovely as well as skilful and active, or 
they ought not to appear at all. They owe it 
to themselves and others. As to some of the 
ridiculous extravagances of this theatre, such 
as turning out their toes and holding back 
their shoulders, one would have thought the 
Greek statues might have taught their scien- 
tific professors better—if French artists did 
not see every thing with French eyes, and la- 
ment all that differs from their established 
practice as a departure from the line of beanty. 
They are sorry that the Venus does not hold 
up her head like a boarding school miss— 
*“ And would ask the Apollo to dance!” 

In three months’ practice, and with proper tu- 
ition, Greek forms would be French, and 
they would be perfect! Mademoiselle Fanny 
and Noblet, I kiss your hands; but I have no 
pardon to beg of Madame Le Gallois, for she 
looked like a lady, (very tightly laced) in the 
ballet, and played like a heroine in the panto- 
mime part of La Folle par Amour. There 


was a violent start at the first indication of| 


her madness, that alarmed me a little, but all 
that followed was natural, modest, and affec- 


| ‘neither rich nor sweet, but it is clear as a bell. 
people,” says the Author of Waverly, “al-| 


‘Signora Pellegrini played the intriguing May- 

istrate, with a solemnity and farcical] drollery, 
that I would not swear is much inferior to 
Liston. But I swear, that Brunet (whom | 
saw the other night, and had seen before with- 
out knowing it) is not equal to Liston. Yet 
he isa feeble, quaint diminutive of that oriyi- 
na). He squeaks and gibbers oddly enoug) 
at the Theatre des Varietes, like a mouse 10 
the hollow of a musty cheese, his small eyes 
peering out, and his sharp teeth nibbling a! 
ithe remains of some faded joke. The French 
‘people of quality go to the Italian Opera, but 
|they do not attend to it. The tabbies of the 
Court are tabbies still ; and took no notice of 
what was passing on the stage on the 
occasion, till the tolling of the bell made « 
louder and more disagreeable noise than 
themselves; this they seemed to like. They 
behave well at their own theatres, but it would 
be a breach of etiquette to do so any where els. 
A girl in the gallery (an Italian by complexion, 
and from her interest in the part) was crying 
bitterly at the story of the Maid and tlhe 
Magpie, while three Frenchman, in the 
Troisieme Loge, were laughing at her the 
whole time. TI said to one of them, “ It was 
not a thing to laugh at, but to admire.” He 
turned away, as if the remark did not cowie 
within his notions of sentiment. Thisdid no’ 
stagger me in my theory of the French char 
acter; and when one is possessed of nothing 
but a theory, one is glad, not sorry to keep " 
though at the expense of others.* 





* For some account of madame Pasta’s acting in V . 
[takethe liberty to refer to a volume of Table -Ta 
just published. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
Leave Paris form Lyons. 


at the Inn there. 
| Moulins. Palisseau. 
>’ Descent into Tarare. 
young Englishman there. 
Lyons. Manners of French Servants. 
French Translation of Tom Jones. M. 
Martine’s Death of Socrates. 


ces 


an 


We left Paris in the Diligence, and arrived at 
Fontainbleau the first night. The accommo- 
- dations at the inn were indifferent, and not 
cheap. The palace is a low straggling mass 
of very old buildings, having been erected by 
St. Louis in the 12th century, whence he used 


sen Ta 


rene 


Fontainbleau!” It puts one in mind of Monk- 
ish legends, of faded splendour, of the leaden 
spouts and uncouth stone-cherubun of a coun- 
try church yard. It is empty or gaudy with- 
in, stiffand heavy without. Henry IV. figures 
on the walls with the fair Gabrielle, like the 
' Tutelary Satyr of the place, keeping up the 
remembrance of old fashioned royalty and 
gallantry. They here shew you the table (a 
plain round piece of mahogany (on which 
Buonaparte in 1814 signed the abdication of 
the human race, in favour of the hereditary 
proprietors of the species. We walked for- 
ward a mile or two before the coach the next 
day on the road to Montargis. It presents a 
long, broad, and stately avenue without a 
‘tuning, as far as the eye can reach, and is 
skirted on each side by a wild, woody, rocky 
scenery. ‘The birch trees, with their grey 
stems and light glittering branches, silvered 
over the darker back ground, and afforded a 
)striking contrast to the brown earth and green 
}inoss beneath. There was a stillness in the 
Woods, which affects the mind the more in 
objects whose very motion is gentleness. 
The day was dull, but quite mild, though in 
the middle of January. ‘The situation of Fon- 
tambleau. is certainly interesting and fine. 
It stands in the midst of an extensive forest, 
lutersected with craggy precipices and rug- 
ged ranges of hills; and the various roads 
leading to or from it are cut out of a wilder- 
hess, which a hermit might inhabit. The ap- 
proach to the different towns in France has, 
ii this respect, the advantage over ours; for, 
trom burning wood instead of coal, they must 
have large woods in the neighbourhood, which 
clothe the country round them, and afford, as 
Pope expresses it, 
“In summer shade, in winter fire.’’ 


Wedig our fuel outof the bowels of the earth, 
ind have a greater portion of its surface left 
t our disposal, which we devote not to orna- 
ment, but use. A copse-wood or an avenue 
"trees however, makes a greater addition to 


the beauty of a town than a coal pit ora steam 
hgine in its vicinity 
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When the Diligence came up, and we took 
our seats in the coupe (which is that part of 


Adventures on|a French stage coach which resembles an old 
the Road. Fontainbleau. Montargis. Girl) shattered post-chaise, placed in front of the 
A French Diligence.) main body of it) we found a French lady occu- 

The Bourbonnois.| pying the third place in it, whose delight at our 
Meeting with a\entrance was as great as if we had joined her 
Arrival at! 


on some desert island, and whose mortifica- 
tion was distressing when she learnt we 
were not gomg the whole way with her. 
She complained of the cold of the night air; 
but this she seemed to dread less than the 
want of company. She said she had been 
deceived, for she had been told the coach was 
full, and was in despair that she should not 
have a soul to speak to all the way to Lyons. 
We got out, notwithstanding, ‘at the inn at 
Montargis, where we met with a very tolera- 
ble reception, and were waited on at supper 
by one of those Maritornesses that perfectly 
astonish an Englishtraveller. Her joy at our 
arrival was as extreme as if her whole fortune 
depended on it. She laughed, danced, sung, 
fairly sprung into the air, bounced into the 
room, nearly overset the table, hallooed and 
talked as loud as if she had been alternately 
ostler and chamber maid. She was as rough 
and boisterous as any country bumpkin at a 
wake or statute fair; and yet so full of rude 
health and animal spirits, that you were pleas- 
ed instead of being offended. In England, a 
girl with such boorish manners would not be 
borne; but her good humour kept pace with 
her coarseness, and she was as incapable of 
giving as of feeling pain. There is some- 
thing in the air in France that carries off the 
blue devils! 

The mistress of the inn, however, was a 
little peaking, pining woman, with her face 
wrapped up in flannel, and not quite so inac- 
cessable to nervous impressions ; and when I 
asked the girl, “What made her speak so 
loud!” she answered for her, “To make peo- 
ple deaf!” This side reproof did not in the 
least moderate the brazen tones of her help- 
mate, but rather gave a new fillip to her spi- 
rits; though she was less on the alert than 
the night before, and appeared to the full as 
much bent on arranging her curls in the 
looking-glass when she came into the room, 
as on arranging the breakfast things on the 
tea board, 

We staid here till one o’clock on Sunday 
(the 16th,) waiting the arrival of the Lyonnais, 
in which we had taken our places forward, 
and which I thought would never arrive. 
Let no man trust to a placard stuck on the 
walls of Paris, advertising the cheapest and 
most expeditious mode of conveyance to all 
parts of the world. It may be no better than 
a snare to the unwary. The Lyonnais, I 
thought from the advertisement, was the 
Swift-sure of Diligences. It was to arrive 
ten hours before any other Diligence; it was 
the most compact, the most elegant of modern 
vehicles. From the description and the print 
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of it, it seemed “a thing of life,” a minion of the 
fancy. ‘To see it stand in a state of disen- 
cumbered abstraction, it appeared a self-im- 
pelling machine; or if it needed aid, was 
horsed, unlike your Paris Diligences, by nim- 
ble, airy Pegasases. To look at the fac-simile 
of it that was put into your hand, you would 
say it might run or fly—might traverse the 
earth, or whirl you through the air, without 
let or impediment, so light was it to outward 
appearance in structure “fit for speed suc- 
cinct”—a chariot for Puck or Ariel to ride 
in! This was the account I had (or something 
like it) from Messieurs the Proprietors at the 
Cour des Fontaines. “Mark howa plain tale 
shall put them down.” Those gentlemen 
came to me after | had paid for two places as 
far as Nevers, to ask me to resign them in 
favour of two Englishmen, who wished to go 
the whole way, and to re-engage them for the 
following evening. I said I could not do that ; 
but as I had a dislike to travelling at night, | 
would go on to Montargis by some other con- 
veyance, and proceed by the Lyonnais, which 
would arrive there at eight or nine on Sunday 
morning, as far as I could that night. I set 
out on the faith of this understanding. I had 
some difficulty in finding the Office sur la 
place, to which I had been directed, and 
which was something between a stable, a 
kitchen, anda cook shop. I was led to it by 
a shabby double or counterpart of the Lyonnais, 
which stood before the door, empty, dirty, 
bare of luggage, waiting the Paris one, 
which had not yet arrived. [t drove into 
town four hours afterwards, with three foun- 
dered hacks, with the postillion and Conduc- 
teur for its compliment of passengers, the last 
occupying the left-hand corner of the coupe in 
solitary state, with a whisp of straw thrust 
through a broken pane of one of the front 
windows, and a tassel of blue and yellow 
fringe hanging out of the other; and with 
that mixture of despondency and fierte in his 
face, which long and uninterrupted pondering 
on the state of the way bill naturally produces 
in such circumstances. He eat upon me 
and my trunks as lawful prize; he afterwards 
insisted on my going forward in the middle of 
the night to Lyons, (contrary to my agree- 
ment,) and I was obliged to comply, or to 
sleep upon trusses of straw in a kind of out 
house. We quarrelled incessantly, but I 
could not help laughing, for he sometimes 
looked like my old acquaintance, Dr. 8., and 
sometimes like my friend, A H 

of Edinburgh. He said we would reach Ly- 
ons the next evening, and we got there twen- 
ty-four hours after the time. He told me for 
my comfort, the reason of his being so late 
was, that two of his horses had fallen down 
dead on the road. He had to raise relays of 
horses all the way, as if we were travelling 
through a hostile country ; quarrelled with all 
the postillions about an abatement of a few 
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the Mayor, as soon as day broke. 


Candide. 
in the outskirts of the towns, where not})iy. 
was ready; or when it was, was not cata), 
The second morning we were to break fis; 
Moulins; when we alighted, our guide ty 
us it was eleven: the clock in the kitch 
pointed to three. As he laughed in my fi 
when I complained of his misleading ine, | 
told him that he was “un impudent,” and +) 
epithet sobered him the rest of the way. 4; 
we left Moulins, the crimson clouds of eve. 
ing streaked the west, and I had time to thy 
of Sterne’s Maria. The people at the iny,| 
suspect, had never heard of her. —There wa 
no trace of romance about the house. ( 
tainly, mine was not a Sentimental Journey 
Is it not provoking to come toa place, thi 
has been consecrated by “famous poet's per,” 
as a breath, a name, a fairy-scene, and find | 
a dull, dirty town! Let us leave the realities 
to shift for themselves, and think oily of thos 
bright tracts that have been reclaimed for \ 
by the fancy, where the perfume, thie sound 
the vision, and the joy still linger, like th 
soft light of evening skies! Is the story 
Maria the worse, because I am travelling: 
dirty road in a raseally Diligence! Or is itw 
injury done us by the author to have inyer 
ed for us what we should not have met witi 
in reality! Has it notbeen read with pleasur 
by thousands of readers, though the people 
the inn had never heard of it! Yet Stem 
would have been vexed to find that the fan 
of his Maria had never reached the little tom 
of Moulins. We are always dissatisfied wit 
the good we have, and always punished fora 
unreasonableness. 

At Palisseau (the road is rich in melo-t 
matic recollections) it became pitch dark ; y« 
could not see your hand ; I entreated to havt 
the lamp lighted; our Conducteur said it v8 
broken (casse.) With much persuasion, 0 
the ordering a bottle of their best wine, whit 
went round among the people at the inn, ¥ 
got a lantern with a rushlight in it, but 
wind soon blew it out, and we went ono 
way darkling; the road lay over a high 1 
with a loose muddy bottom between 
hedges, and as we did not attempt to trt ¢ 
gallop, we came safe to the level grounl@ 
the other side. We breakfasted at Rouil® 
where we were first shewn into the kitchi 
while they were heating a suffocating st” 
in a squalid salle a manger. There, wh 
I was sitting half dead with cold and fatigt 
a boy came and scraped a wooden dres® 
close at my ear, with a noise to split oe) 
brain, and with true French nonchalance;™ 
a portly landlady, who had risen just as we ™ 





sous; and once our horses were arrested in 


done breakfasting, ushered us into ow ® 





Vou 


the middle of the night by a farmer who ro. 
fused to trust him; and he had to go before 
We Were 
quizzed by the post boys, the inn keepers, he 
peasants all along the road, as a shabby ¢). 
cern; our Conducteur bore it all, like anot)j, 
We stopped at all the worst jnys 
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i riage with the airs and graces of a Madame 
' Maintenon. In France you meet with the 
' court dress in a stable yard. In other coun- 
F tries you may find grace in a cottage or a 
) wilderness; but it is simple, unconscious 

grace, Without the full blown pride and strut 

of mannered confidence and presumption. A 


woman in France is graceful by going out of 


her sphere; not by keeping within it.—-In 
© crossing the bridge at Rouane, the sun shone 
© brightly on the river and shipping, which had 
© a busy cheerful aspect; and we began to as- 
> cend the Bourbonnois under more flattering 
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them. Accordingly, iny informant beckoned 
to a young man in black, who was standing at 
a little distance in a state of anxious expecta- 
tion, and who coming to the coach door said, 
he presumed we were from London, and that 
he had taken the liberty to pay his respects to 
us. His friend, he said, who was staying 
with him, was ill in bed, or hé would have 
done himself the same pleasure. He had on 
a pair of wooden clogs turned up and pointed 
at the toes in the manner of the country 
(which he recommended to me as useful for 
climbing the hills if ever I should come into 


Feuspices. We got out and walked slowly up/|those parts) warm worsted mittens, and had a 
"the sounding road. 1 found that the morning|thin, genteel, shivering aspect. I expected 
S air refreshed and braced my spirits; and that|evcry moment he would tell hisname or busi- 
ven the continued fatigue of the journey,|ness; but all I learnt was that he and his 
'which [ had dreaded as a hazardous experi-| friend had been here some time, and that they 
ment, was a kind of seasoning to me. [ was|could not get away till spring, that there were 
Jess exhausted than the first day. I will ven-|no entertainments, that trade was flat, and 
iture to say, that for an invalid, sitting up all|that the French seemed to him a very differ- 
Snight is better than lying in bed all day.|ent people from the English. The fact is, he 
Hardships, however dreadful to nervous ap-| found hinself quite at a loss ina French coun- 
*prehensions, by degrees give us strength and|try town, and had no other resource or way 
resolution to endure them: whereas effemi-|of amusing himself, than by looking out for 
nacy softens and renders us less and less ca-|the Diligences as they passed, and trying to 
able of encountering painor difficulty. It is|hear news from England. He stood at his 
he love of indulgence, or the shock of the|own door, and waved his hand with a melan- 
rst privation or effort, that confirms almost|choly air as we rode by, and no doubt instant- 
ull the weaknesses of body or mind. As we/ly went up stairs to communicate to his sick 
vitered up the long, winding ascent of the|friend, that he had conversed with two Eng- 

oid from Rouane, we occ sionally approached | lish people. 
he brink of some Alpine declivity tufted with} Our delay at Tarare had deprived us of 
pine trees, and noticed the white villas, clus-|nearly an hour of day light; and, besides, the 
sleasur ering or scattered, which in all directions} miserable foundered jades of horses, that we 
pople at topped the very summits of that vast and|had to get on with in this paragon of Diligen- 
Storm fimegradoal amphitheatre of hills which overlook-|ces, were quite unequal to the task of drag- 
he fam \the neighbouring town. The Bourbonnois|ging it up and down the hills on the road to 
tle tow film the first large chain of hills piled one upon| Lyons, which was still twenty miles distant. 
ied wit fi@uother, and extending range beyond range,}The night was dark, and we had no light. I 
di for aut at you come to on the route to Italy, and/found it was quite hopeless when we should 
at occupy a wide spread district, like alreach our journey’s end (if we did not break 
yeloir: mighty conqueror, with uniform and growing|our necks by the way) and that both were 
ark: vi agnificence. To those who have chiefly| matters of very great indifference to Mons. 
{ to have gmmpeen detached mountains or abrupt precipices|le Conducteur, who was only bent on saving 
ising from the level surface of the ground,|the pockets of Messieurs his emplo ers, and 
¢ elect is exceedingly imposing and grand. | who had no wish, like me, to see the Vatican! 
h he descent on the other side into Tarare is|He affected to make bargains for horses, 
. inn, # ore sudden and dangerous; and you avoid| which always failed and added to our delay ; 
_ but iefP'ssing over the top of the mountain (along|and lighted his lantern once or twice, but it 
nt on 0'fmmhich the road formerly ran) by one of those|always went out. At last I said that I had 
rich bihfmane, broad, firmly cemented roads with galle-| intended to give him a certain sum for him- 
vcen ‘wimBes and bridges, which bespeak at once the|self, but that if we did not arrive in Lyons by 
to trot qmster-hand that raised them. Tarare is a|teno’clock at night, he might depend upon it 
vround Ofmmect little town, famous for the manufacture|I would not give hima single farthing. This 
- Routt Serges and calicoes. We had to stop here|had the desired effect. He got out at the 
e kitchesffm™l@ three quarters of an hour, waiting for fresh|next village we came to, and three stout hors- 
ting soqmmrses; and as we sat in the coupe in this|es were fastened to the harness. He also 
oro, wilgmmelpless state, the horses taken out, the sun| procured a large piece of candle (with a re- 
yd fatigi "ing in, and the wind piercing through|serve of another piece of equal length and 
on dresery cranny of the broken panes and rattling|thickness in his lantern) and held it in his 
split ont sh windows, the postillion came up and de-|hand the whole way, only shifting it from one 
lance; Sqgended to know if we were English, as there| hand to the other, ashe grew tired, and biting 
as we gmgere two English gentlemen who would be|his lips and making wry faces at this new 
o ou CMa tosee us, T excused myself from getting| office of a candelabrum, which had been 
it, but said I should be happy to speak to| thrust upon him much against his will. My was 
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not sorry, for he was one of the most dis- 
agreeable Frenchmen I ever met with, having 
all the indifference and self-sufficiency of his 
countrymen with none of their usual obliging- 
ness. He seemed to mea person out of his 
place (a thing you rarely discover in France) 
—a broken down tradesman, or “one that had 
had misfortunes,” and who neither liked nor 
was fit for his present situation of Conducteur 
to a Diligence without funds, without horses, 
and without passengers. We arrived iu safe- 
ty at Lyons at eleven o’clock at night, and 
were conducted to the Hotel des Couriers, 
where we, with some difficulty, procured a 
lodging and a supper, and were attended by a 
brown, greasy, dark haired, good humoured, 
awkward gypsey of a wench from the south 
of France, who seemed just caught; stared 
and laughed, and forgot every thing she went 
for; could not help exclaiming every moment 
—“Que Madame a la peau bianc!” from 
the contrast to her own dingy complexion and 
dirty skin, took a large brass pan of scalding 
milk, came and sat down by me on a bundle of 
wood, and drank it; said she had had no sup- 
per, for her head ached, and declared the Eng- 
lish were braves gens, and that the Bourbons 
were bons enfans, started up to look through 
the key hole, and whispered through her 
broad strong set teeth, that a fine Madam was 
descending the staircase, who had been to 
dine with a great gentleman, offered to take 
away the supper things, left them, and called 
us the next morning with her head and senses 
in a state of even greater confusion than they 
were over night. ‘The familiarity of common 
servants in France surprises the English at 
first; but it has nothing offensive in it, any 
more than the good natured gambols and free- 
doms of a Newfoundland dog. It is quite na- 
tural. 

Lyons is a fine, dirty town. The streets 
are good, but so high and narrow, that they 
look like sinks of filth and gloom. The shops 
are mere dungeons. Yet two noble rivers 
water the city, the Rhone and the Saone— 
the one broad and majestic, the other more 
confined and impetuous in its course, and join 
a little below the town to pour their friendly 
streams into the Mediterranean. The square 
is spacious and handsome, and the heights of 
St. Just, that overlook it, command a fine 
view of the town, the bridges, both rivers, 
the hills of Provence, the road to Chambery, 
and the alps, with their snowy tops propping 
the clonds. The sight of them effectually 
deterred me from attempting to go by Geneva 
and the Simplon ; and we were contented (for 
this time) with the humbler passage of Moun: 
Cenis. Here isthe Hotel de Notre Dame de 
Piete, which is shewn you as the inn where 
Rousseau stopped on his way to Paris, when 
he went to overturn the French Monarchy by 
the force of style. I thought of him, as we 
came down the mountain of Tarare, in his 





gold laced hat, and with his jet d’ eau play- 


ing. If they could but have known who was 
coming, how many battalions would haye 


been sent out to meet him; what a ringing of 


alarm bells, what a beating of drums, what 
raising of drawbridges, what barring of gates, 
what examination of passports, what proces. 
sions of priests, what meetings of magistrates, 
what confusion in the towns, what a panic 
through the country, what telegraphic des 
patches to the Court of Versailles, what couriers 
posting to all parts of Europe, what manifis. 
toes from armies, what a hubbub of Holy A). 
liances, and all for what! To prevent one may 
from speaking what he and every other may 
felt, and whose only fault was that the beat. 
ings of the human heart had found an echo in 
his pen! At Lyons I saw this inscription oye; 
adoor: Ici ontrouve le seul et unique depo 
de V’ encre sans pareil et incorruptible 
which appeared to me to contain the whole 
secret of French poetry. I went into a shop 
to buy M. Martine’s Death of Socrates, 
which I saw in the window, but they would 
neither let me have that copy nor get me an- 
other. The French are not “a nation of 
shopkeepers.” They had quite as lieve see 
you walk out of their shops as come into them. 
While I was waiting for an answer, a I’rench 
servant in livery brought in four volumes of 
the History of a Foundling, an improved 
translation, in which it is said the morceauz 
omitted by M. de la Place were restored. | 
was pleased to see my old acquaintance Ton 
Jones, with his French coat on. The poetry 
of M. Alphonse Martine and of M. Casimr 
de la Vigne circulates in the provinces and in 
Italy, through the merit of the authors and 
the favour of the critics. L. H. tells me that 
the latter is a great Bonapartist, and talks of 
“the tombs of the brave.” He said I might 
form some idea of M. Martine’s attempts to be 
great and unfrenchified by the frontispiece to 
one of his ‘poems, in which a young gentle- 
man ina heroic attitude is pointing to the sea 
in a storm, with his other hand round a pretty 
girl’s waist. I told H. this poet had lately 
married a lady of fortune. He said, “Thats 
the girl.” Healso said very well, I thought, 
that “the French seemed born to puzzle the 
Germans.” Why are there not salt spoons! 
France? In England it is a piece of barbarisi 
to put your knife into a salt celler with anot!- 
er. But in France the distinction betwee 
grossness and refinement is done away. Eve 
ry thing there is refined! 
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No. 5. 
CHAPTER, XIV. 


Set out for Turin by way of Mont Cenis. 
The cheats of Scapin. The diligence.| 
Pont Beau Voison, the frontier town of 
the King of Sardinia’s dominions. Pinte! 
to pass the Custom House. My box of 
books leaded. A note which is little to the 

urpose. First view of the Alps. The 
Grand Chartreuse. Cavern of Li Grotte. 
Chambery. St. Michelle. Lans-le- Bourg. 
Our Spanish fellow-traveller. Passage of 
Mount Cenis. Arrival at Susa, 


THERE Was a diligence next day for Turin 
over Mount Cenis, which went only twice a 
week (stopping at night) and I was glad to 
secure (as | thought) two places in the inte- 
rior at seventy francs a seat, for 240 miles. 
The fare from Paris to Lyons, a distance of 
360 miles, was only fifty francs each, which 
is four times as cheap ; but the difference was 
accounted’ for to me, from there being no 
other conveyance, which was an arbitrary 
reason, and from the number and expense of 
horses necessary to drag a heavy double coach 
over mountainous roads. esides, it was a 
Royal Messagerie, and I was given to under- 
stand that Messrs. Bonnafoux paid the King 
of Sardinia a thousand crowns a year for per- 
mission to run a diligence through his terri- 
tories. ‘The knave of a waiter (I found) had 
cheated me ;) and that from Chambery there 
was only one place in the interior and one in 
the coupe which turned out to be a cabriolet, a 
place in front with a leathern apron and cur- 
tains, which in winter time, and in travelling 
over showy mountains and through icy val- 
loys, was not a situation “devoutly to be 
wished.” I had no other resource, however, 
having paid my four pounds in advance at the 
over-pressing instances of the Garcon, but 
to call him a coquin, (which being a Milanese 
Was not quite safe) to throw out broad hints 
(a? Anglais) of a collusion between him and 
the office, and to arrange as well as I could 
with the Conducteur, that I and my fellow- 
traveller should not be separated. I would 
advise all English people travelling abroad to 
take their own places at coach-offices, and not 
to trust to waiters, who will make a point of} 
tricking them both as a principle and pastime; 
and further to procure letters of recommen- 
dation (in case of disagreeable accidents on 
the road) for it was a knowledge of this kind, 
namely, that I had a letter of introduction to 
one of the Professors of the College at Lyons, 
that procured me even the trifling concession 
above-mentioned, through the influence which 
the landlady of the hotel had with the Conduc- 
teur : otherwise, instead of being stuck in 
the cabriolet, I might have mounted .on the 
imperial, and any signs of vexation or impa- 
uence | might have exhibited, would have 
been construed into ebullitions of the national 





character, anda want of bienseance in Mon- 
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sieur l’Anglois. The French, and foreigners 
in general, (as far as I have seen) are civil, 
polite, easy-tempered, obliging ; but the art 
of keeping up plausible appearances stands 
them im lieu of downright honesty. ‘They 
think they have a right to cheat you if they 
can (a compliment, a civil bow, a shrug, is 
worth the money !) and the instant you find 
out the imposition or begin to complain, they 
turn away from you as a disagreeable or 
wrong-headed person, and you can get no re- 
dress but by main force. It is not the original 
transgressor, but he who declares he is ag- 
grieved, that is considered as guilty of a 
breach of good manners, and a disturber of 
the social compact. I think one is more irri- 
tated at the frequent impositions that are 
practised on one abroad, because the novelty 
of the scene, one’s ignorance of the ways of 
the world, and the momentary excitement of 
the spirits and of the flush of hope, have a 

tendency to renew in one’s mind the unsus- 
pecting simplicity and credulity of youth ; and 
the petty tricks and shuffling behaviour we 
meet with on the road are a greater baulk 
to our warm, sanguine, buoyant, travelling 
impulses, 

Annoyed at the unfair way in which we 
had been treated, and at the idea of being 
left to the mercy of the Conducteur, whose 
“ honest, sonsie, bawsont face” had, however, 
no more ot the fox in it than implied an eye 
to his own interest, and might be turned to 
our own advantage, we took our seats numeri- 
cally in the Royal Diligence of Italy, at se- 
ven in the evening (January 20) and for some 
time suffered the extreme penalties of a 
French stage-coach—not indeed “ the icy fang 
and season’s difference,” but a very purgatory 
of heat, closeness, confinement, and bad smells. 
Nothing can surpass it but the section of a 
slave-ship, or the black-hole of Calcutta. Mr. 
Theodore Hook or Mr. Croker should take an 
airing in this way on the Continent, in order 
to give them a notion of, and I should think, 
a distaste for the blessings of the Middle Pas- 
sage. Not only were the six places in the 
interior all taken, and all full, but they had 
suspended a wicker basket (like a hen-coop) 
from the top of the coach, stuffed with fur- 
caps, hats, overalls, and different parcels, so 
as to make it impossible to move one way or 
ether, and to stop every remaining breath of 
air. A negociant at my right-hand corner, 
who was inclined to piece out a lengthened 
recital with parce que and a de sorte que at 
every word, having got upon ticklish ground, 
without seeing his audience, was cut short in 
the flower of his oratory, by asserting that 
Barcelona and St. Sebastian’s in Spain were 
contiguous to each other. “They were at op- 
posite sides of the country,” exclaimed in the 
same breath a French soldier and a Speniard, 
who sat on the other side of the coach, and 
whom he was regaling with the gallant ad- 
ventures of a friend of his in the Peninsula, 
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and not finding the usual excuse—* C’est 
egal”—applicable to a blunder in geography, 
was contented to fall into the rear of the dis- 
course for the rest of the journey. At mid- 
night we found that we had gone only nine 
miles in five hours, as we had been climbing 
a grad ent from the time we set out, 
which was our*firstiessay in mountain scene- 
ry, and gave us Some idea of the scale of the 
country we were beginning to traverse. The 
heat became less insupportable as the noise 
and darkness subsided; and as the morning 
dawned, we were anxious to remove that veil 
of uncertainty and prejudice which the ob- 
scurity of night throws over a number of pas- 
sengers whom accident has huddled together 
ina stage-coach. I think one seldom finds 
one’s-self set down in a party of this kind 
without a strong feeling of repugnance and 
distaste, and one seldom quits it at last without 
some degree of regret. It was the case in 
the present instance. At day-break, the 
pleasant farms, the thatched cottages, and 
sloping valleys of Savoy attracted our notice, 
and | was struck with the resemblance to 
England (to some parts of Devonshire and 
Somersetshire in particular) a discovery 
which I imparted to my _fellow-travellers 
with a more lively enthusiasm than it was re- 
ceived. An Soglibonen thinks he has only 
to communicate his feelings to others to meet 
with sympathy, and 1s not a little disconcert- 
ed if (after this amazing act of condescen- 
sion) he is at all repulsed. How should we 
laugh at a Frenchman who expected us to be 
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Vou. L 
ing to have to pass and repass the picquets of 
soldiers stationed as a guard on bridges across 
narrow mountain-streams that a child might 
leap over. After some slight dalliance wit) 
our great-coat pockets, and significant ves. 
tures as if we might or might not have things 
of value about us that we should not, we pro 
ceeded to the custom-house. I had two trunks, 
One contained books. When it was unlocked, 
it was as if the lid of Pandora’s box flew open. 
There could not have been a more sudden 
start or expression of surprise, had it bee 
filled with cartridge-paper or gun-powder, 
Books were the corrosive sublimate that eat 
out despotism and priestcraft—the artillery 
that battered down castle and dungeon-wal|s— 
the ferrets that ferreted out abuses—the lynx- 
eyed guardians that tore off disguises—the 
scales that weighed right and wrong—tie 
thumping make-weight thrown into the bal- 
ance that made force and fraud, the sword and 
the cowl, kick the beam—the dread of knaves, 
the scoff of fools—the balm and the consola- 
tion of the human mind—the salt of the earth- 
the future rulers of the world! A box full of 
them was a contempt of the constituted Av- 
thorities ; and the names of mine were taken 
down with great care and secrecy—Lord Bi- 
con’s “Advancement of Learning,” Milton's 
“ Paradise Lost,” De Stutt-Tracy’s “ Ideolo- 
gie,’* (which Bonaparte said ruined his Rus 
sian expedicion,) Mignet’s “ French Revolv- 
tion,” (which wants a chapter on the Englisi 
Government,) “Sayings and Doings,” with 
pencil notes in the margin, “ Irving’s On- 


delighted with his finding out a likeness of|tions,” the same, an “ English Review,” some 


some part of England to France ! “We Eng- 
lish are a nation of egotists, say what we 
will; and somuch so, that we expect others 
to swallow the bait of our self-love. 


* Morning Chronicles,” “The Literary Ex- 
aminer,” a collection of poetry, a volume 
bound in crimson velvet, and the Paris edi- 
tion of “'Table-talk.” Here was some que+ 


At Pont Beau-Voisin, the frontier town of|tionable matter enough—but no notice was 


the King of Sardinia’s dominions, we stopped 
to breakfast, and to have our passports and 
luggage examined at the barrier and custom- 
house. I breakfasted with the Spaniard, who 
invited himself to our tea-party, and compli- 
mented Madame (in broken English) on the 
excellence of her performance, We agreed 
between ourselves that the Spaniards and the 


taken. My box was afterwards corded and 
leaded with equal gravity and politeness, ani 
it was not till I arrived at Turin that I found 
it was a prisoner of state, and would be for- 
warded to me any where I chose to mentiot, 
out of his Sardinian Majesty’s dominions. | 
was startled to find myself within the smoot! 
polished grasp of legitimate power, withou! 


English were very much superior to the|suspecting it; and was glad to recover mj 


French. 


I found he had a taste for the Fine 


trunk at Florence, with no other inconvel' 


Arts, and I spoke of Murillo and Velasquez|ence than the expense of its ‘carriage acros 


as two excellent Spanish painters. 
“ Here was more sympathy.” 


friends of all the world that have read it, and 
that all the world have read! 


“ Here 
was sympathy.” Lalso spoke of Don Quixote— 
What a thing 
it is to have produced a work that makes 


Mention but 
Don Quixote, and who is there that does not 


the country.* 


* At Milan, a shorttime ago, a gentleman had a Ho 
mer, in Greek and Latin, among his books. He wis 
surlily asked to explain what it meant. Upon doing» 
the Inspector shook his head doubtingly, and said, °!! 
might pass this time,’’ but advised him to beware 0! 4 
second, ‘‘ Here, now, is a work,” he continued, poll 
ing to ——’s Lives of the Popes, containing al) the aber 


own him for a friend, countryman, and bro-|mimations (public and private) of their history, “ Yo! 
ther? There is no French work, at the name should biing such books as this with you !"* This 1s 00" 
° ’ 


of which (as at a talisman) the scales of nation- 


al prejudice - completely fall off, nay “> sent of Mr. Canning’s ‘ faithlessness.’’ 


must confess there is no English one. 


were summoned from our tea and patriotic 


specimen of that learned conspiracy for the suppress!" 
of lightand letters, of which we are sleeping partue’ 
and honorary associates. The Allies complain at pi 
Oh! that he 
would indeed play them false and earn his title of © sl" 
pery George !”” Faithful to any thing he canno! be 
faithfulto them would be something, The Austriat’ 
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Tour through 


It was noon as we returned tothe inn, and 
we first caught a full view of the Alps over a 
plashy meadow, some feathery trees, and the 
tops of the houses of the village in which we 
were. It was a magnificent sight, and in truth 
a new sensation. ‘Their summits were bright 
with snow and with the mid-day sun; they did 
not seem to stand upon the earth, but to prop 
the sky; they were at a considerable distance 
from us, and yet appeared just over our heads, 
The surprise seemed to take away our breath, 
and to lift us from our feet. It was drinking 
the empyrean. As we could not long retain 
possession of our two places in the interior, | 
proposed to our guide to exchange them for the 
cabriolet; and, after some little chafiering and 
candid representations of the outside passen- 
gers of the cold we should have to encounter, 
we were installed there to our great satisfac- 
tion, and the no less contentment of those we 
succeeded. Indeed I had no idea that we 
should be steeped in these icy valleys at three 
o'clock in the morning, or I might have hesi- 
tated. ‘The view was cheering, the clear air 
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which we could not have done inside. The 
ascent for some way was striking and. full of 
novelty ; but on turning a corner of the road 
we entered upon a narrow defile or rocky ledge 
overlooking a steep valley under our feet, with 
a headlong turbid stream dashing down it, and 
spreading itself out into a more tranquil river 
below, a dark wood of innumerable pine-trees 
covering the side of the valley opposite, with 
broken crags, morasses, and green plots of 
cultivated ground, orchards, and quiet home- 
steads, on which the sun glanced its farewell 
rays through the openings of the mountains. 
On our left, a precipice of dark brown rocks 
of various shapes rose abruptly at our side, or 
hung threatening over the road, into which 
some of their huge fragments, loosened by 
the winter’s flaw, had fallen, and which men 
and mules were employed in removing— (the 
thundering crash had hardly yet subsided, as 
you looked up and saw the fleecy clouds sail- 
ing among the shattered cliffs, while another 
giant-mass seemed ready to quit its station in 
the sky)—and as the road wound along to the 


refreshing, and I thought we should set offjother extremity of this noble pass, between 


each morning about seven or eight. But it is 


the beetling rocks and dark sloping pine-for- 


part of the scavoir vivre in France, and one of|ests, frowning defiance at each other, you 


the methods of adding to the agremens of tra- 
velling, to set out three hours before daybreak 
in the depth of winter, and stop two hours a- 
bout noon, in order to arrive early in the eve- 
ning. With all the disadvantages of prepos- 
terous hours and of intense cold pouring into 
the cabriolet like water the two first mornings 
I cannot say I repented of my bargain. We 
had come a thousand miles to see the Alps for 
one thing, and we did see them in perfection, 





itissaid, have lately attempted to strike the name of 
Italy out of the maps, that that country may neither 
haye a name, a body, ora soul left to it, and even to 
sippress the publication of its finest historians, that it 
may forgetitever had one. Go on, obliging creatures! 
Blot the light out of heaven, tarnish the blue sky with 
the blight and fog of despotism, deface and tramp!e on 
the green earth; for while one trace of what is fair or 
lovely is lefiin the earth under our feet, or the sky over 
our heads, or in the Mind of man that is within us, it 
Will remain to mock your impotence and deformity, and 
to reflect back lasting hatred and contempt upon you. 
Why does not our Eaton scholar, or ciassie Statesman, 
siiggest to the Alliesan intelligible hint of the propriety 
of inseribing the name of Italy once more on the map, 


“Like that ensanguined flower inscribed with woe’ — 


of aking off the prohibitién on the Histories of Guic- 
clardint and Davila? Or why do not the English peo 
e—the English House of Commons suggest it to him ? 
Is there such a thing asthe English people—as an Eng- 
lish House of Commons? Their influence is not felt at 
present in Europe, as erst it was, to its short lived hope, 
bought with flat despair. The reason is, the cause of the 
people of Europe has no echo in the breast of the British 
public. ‘The cause of Kings had an echo in the breast 
of a British Monarch—that of Foreign Governments in 
the breast of British Ministers! ‘There are at present no 
fewer than fifteen hundred of the Italian nobility of the 
first families prozeribed from their country, or vining in 
dungeons. For what? For trying vo give to their country 
independence and a Constitutional Government, like 
England! What says the English House of Lords to 
that? What if the Russians were to come and apply to 
us and to them the principles of the Holy Alliance—the 
hayouet and the thumb screw? Lord Bathurst says, 

let them come;""—and they will come when we have a 
Servile people, dead to liberty, and an arbitary govern: 
ment, hating and ready to betray it 


caught the azure sky, the snowy ridges of the 
mountains, and the peaked topsof the Grand 
Chartreuse, waving to the right in solitary 
state and air-clad brightness. It was a scene 
dazzling, enchanting, and that stamped the 
long-cherished dreams of the imagination up- 
on the senses. Between those four crystal 
peaks stood the ancient monastery of that 
name, hid from the sight, revealed to thought, 
halfway between earth and heaven, enshrined 
in its cerulean atmosphere, lifting the soul 
to its native home, and purifying it from mor- 
tal grossness; J cannot wonder at the pil- 
grimages that are made to it, its calm repose, 
its vows monastic. Life must there seem a 
noiseless dream;—Death a near translation to 
the skies! Winter was even an advantage 
to this scene. The black forests, the dark 
sides of the rocks gave additional and incon- 
ceivable brightness to the glittering summits 
of the lofty mountains, and received a deeper 
tone and amore solemn gloom from them ; 
while in the open spaces tne unvaried sheets 
of snow fatigue the eye, which requires the 
contrast of the green tints or luxuriant foli- 
age of summer or of spring. This was more 
particularly perceptible as the day closed, 
when the golden sunset streamed in vain over 
frozen valleys that imbibed no richness from 
it, and repelled its smile from their polished 
marble surface. But in the more gloomy and 
desert regions, the difference is less remarka- 
ble between summer and winter, except in 
the beginning of spring, when the summits of 
the hoary rocks are covered with snow, and 
the clefts in their sides are filled with fragrant 
shrubs and flowers. I hope to see this mira- 
cle when I return. 

We came to Echelles, where we changed 
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horses with great formality and preparation, 
as if setting out on some formidable expedi- 
tion. Six large strong-boned horses with 
high haunches (used to ascend and descend 
mountains) were put to, the rope-tackle was 
examined and repaired, and our two postil- 
lions mounted and dismounted more than once, 
before they seemed willing to set off, which 
they did at last at a hand-gallop, that was con- 
tinued for some miles. It is nothing to see 
English-blood-horses get over the ground with 
such prodigious fleetness and spirit, but it is 
really curious to see the huge cart-horses, 
that they use for Diligences abroad, lumber- 
ing along and making the miles disappear be- 
hind them with their ponderous strength and 
persevering activity. The road for some way 
rattled under their heavy hoofs, and the heavy 
wheels that they dragged or whirled along at 
a thundering pace; the postillions cracked 
their whips, and the one in front (a dark, 
swarthy, short-fellow) flourished his, shouted 
and hallooed, and turned back to vociferate 
his instructions to his companion with the ro- 
bust energy and wildness of expression of a 
smuggler or a leader of banditti, carrying off 
a rich booty from a troop of soldiers. ‘There 
was a something in the scenery to favour 
this idea. Night was falling as we entered 
the superb tunnel cut through the mountain 
at La Grotte (a werk attributed to Victor- 
Emanuel, with the same truth that Falstaff 
took to himself the merit of the death of Hots- 
pur,) and its iron floor rang, the whips crack- 
ed, and the roof echoed to the clear voice of, 
our intrepid postillion as we dashed throngh it. 
Our path then wound among romantic defiies, 
where huge masses of snow and the gathering 
gloom threatened continually to bar our 
way; but it seemed cleared by the lively 
shout of our guide, and the carriage wheels, 
clogged with ige, rolled after the heavy tramp 
of the horses. In this manner we rode on 
through a country full of wild grandeur and 
shadowy fears, till we had nearly reached the 
end of our day’s journey, when we dismisssed 
our two fore horses and their rider, to whom 
I presented a trifling douceur “ for the sake of 
his good voice and cheerful countenance,”— 
The descent into Chambery was the most dan- 
gerous part of the road, and our horses were 
nearly thrown on their haunches several] times. 
The road was narrow and slippery ; there 
were a number of market-carts returning 
from the town, and there was a declivity on 
one side, which, though not a precipice, was 
quite sufficient to have dashed us to pieces in 
a common-place way. We arrived at Cham- 
bery in the dusk of the evening; and there is 
surelya charm in the name, and in that of the 
Charmettes nearit (where he who relished all 
more sharply than ‘his fellows, and made them 
fee] for him as for themselves, alone felt 
peace or hope), which even the Magdalen 
Muse of Mr. Moore has not been able to 


enough, and were delighted on being shewn 
to a room to find the floor of wood, and En- 
glish teacups and saucers. We were in Sa- 
voy. 

We set out early the next morning, and it 
was the most trying part of our whole jour- 
ney. The wind cut like a scythe through 
the valleys, and a cold, icy feeling struck 
from the sides of the snowy precipices that 
surrounded us, so that we seemed enclosed 
ina huge well of mountains. We got to 
St. Jean de Maurienne to breakfast about 
noon, where the only point agreed upon ap- 
peared to be to have nothing ready to receive 
us. This was the most tedious day of all ; 
nor did we meet with any thing to repay us 
for our uncomfortable setting out. We tray- 
elled through a scene of desolation, were 
chilled in sunless valleys or dazzled by sun- 
ny mountain-tops, passed frozen streams or 
gloomy cavities, that might be transformed 
into the scene of some Gothic wizard’s spell, 
or reminded one of some German novel. Let 
no one imagine that the crossing the Alps is 
the work of a moment, or done by a single 
heroic effort—that they are a huge but de- 
tached chain of hills, or like the dotted line 
we find inthe map. They are a sea or an 
entire kingdom of mountains. It took us 
three days to traverse them in this, which is 
the most practicable direction, and travelling 
ata good round pace. We _ passed on as far 
as eye could see, and still we appeared to have 
made little way. Still we were in the shad- 
ow of the same enormous mass of rock and 
snow, by the side of the same creeping stream. 
Lofty mountains reared themselves in front 
of us—horrid abysses were scooped out un- 
der our feet. Sometimes the road wound 
along the side of a steep hill, overlooking 
some village-spire or hamlet, and as we ascen- 
ded it, itonly gave usa view of remoter scenes, 
“ where Alps o’er Alps arise,” tossing about 
their billowy tops, and tumbling their un- 


wonders !—Any one, who is much of an ego- 
tist, ought not to travel through these dis- 
tricts ; his vanity will not find its accounts in 
them ; it will be chilled, mortified, shrunk up: 
but they are a noble treat to those who feel 
themselves raised in their own thoughts and 
in the scale of being by the immensity of oth- 
er things, and who can aggrandize and piece 
out their personal insignificance by the gran- 
deur and eternal forms of nature! It gives 
one e@ vast idea of Buonaparte to think of him 
in these situations. He alone (the Rob Roy 
of the scene) seemed a match for the elements, 
and able to master “ this fortress, built by na- 
ture for herself.” Neither impeded nor turn- 
ed aside by immoveable barriers, he smote the 
mountains with his iron glaive, and made 
them malleable; cut roads through them; 
transported armies over their ridgy steeps; 
and the rocks “ nodded to him, and did hin 
courtesies !” 





unsing |! We alighted at the inn fatigued 
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No. 5. Tour through 

We arrived at St. Michelle at night-fall 
(after passing through beds of ice and the in- 
fernal regions of cold), where we met with 
a truly hospitable reception, with wood-floors 
in the English fashion, and where they told 
us the King of England had stopped. This 
made no sort of difference to me. 

We breakfasted the nextday (being Sun- 
day) at Lans-le-Bourg, where I observed my 
friend the Spaniard busy with his tables, tak- 
ing down the name of the place. The land- 
lady was a little, round, fat, good humoured, 
black eyed Italian or Savoyard, saying a 
number of good things to all her guests, but 
sparing of them otherwise. We were now 
at the foot of Mount Cenis, and after breakfast 
we set off on foot before the Diligence, which 
was to follow usin half an hour. We pass- 
ed a melancholy looking inn at the end of the 
town, professing to be kept by an English- 
woman; but there appeared to be nobody 
about the house, English, French, or Italian. 
The mistress of it (a young woman who had 
married an Italian) had, in fact, died a short 
time before of pure chagrin and disappoint- 
ment in this solitary place, after having told 
her tale of distress to every one, till it fairly 
wore her out. We had leisure to look back 
to the town as we proceeded, and which, with 
its church, stone cottages. and slated roofs, 
shrunk into a miniature model of itself as we 
continued to advance farther and higher above 
it Some straggling cottages, some vine- 
yards planted at a great height, and another 
compact and well built village, that seemed 
todefy the extremity of the seasons, were 
seen in the direction of the valley that we 
were pursuing. Else all around were shape- 
less, sightless piles of hills covered with snow, 
Wit crags or pine trees or a foot-path peep- 
ing out, and in the appearance of which no 
alteration whatever was made by our advanc- 
ing or receding. We gained on the mountain 
by a broad, winding road that continually 
doubles, and looks down upon the point from 
whence you started half an hour before.— 
Some snow had failen in the morning, but it 
was now fine, thoagh cloudy. We found two 
ofour fellow travellers following our exam- 
ple, and they soon after overtook us. They 
were both French. We noticed some of the 
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obvious, common-place mould, that had been 
used a thousand times before with applause, 
they think barbarous, and as they phrase it, 
originaire. No farther notice was taken of 
the scenery, any more than if we had been 
walking on the Boulevards at Paris, and my 
young Frenchman talked of other things, 
laughed, sung, and smoked a cigar witha 
gaiety and lightness of heart that [ envied. 
“What has become,” said the elder of the 
Frenchmen, “of Monsieur |’Espagnol! He 
does not easily quit his seat; he sits in one 
corner, never looks out, or if you point to any 
object, takes no notice of it; and when you 
come to the end of the stage, says—*W hat is 
the name of that place we passed by last!’— 
takes out his pocket-book, and makes a note 
of it. “That is droll.’” And what made it 
more so, it turned out that our Spanish friend 
was a painter, travelling to Rome to study the 
Fine Arts! All the way as we ascended, there 
were red posts placed at the edge of the road, 
ten or twelve feet in height, to point out the 
direction of the road in case of a heavy fall of 
snow, and with notches cut to shew the depth 
of the drifts. There were also scattered stone 
hovels, erected as stations for the Gens 
d’armes, who were sometimes left here for 
several days together after a severe snow 
storm, without being approached by a single 
human being. One of these stood near the 
top of the mountain, and as we were tired of 
the walk (which had occupied two hours) and 
of the uniformity of the view, we agreed to 
wait here for the Diligence to overtake us. 
We were cordially welcomed in by a young 
peasant (a soldier’s wife) with a complexion 
as fresh as the winds, and an expression as 
pure as the mountain snows. The floor of 
this rude tenement consisted of the solid rock ; 
and a three legged table stood un it, on which 
were placed three earthen bowls filled with 
sparkling wine, heated on a stove with sugar. 
The woman stood by, and did the honours of 
this cheerful repast with a rustic simplicity 
and a pastoral grace that might have called 
forth the powers of Hemskirk and Raphael. 
I shall not soon forget the rich ruby colour of 
the wine, as the sun shone upon it through a 
low glazed window that looked out on the 
boundless wastes around, nor its grateful spicy 





features of the scenery; and a lofty hill op- 
posite to us being scooped out into a bed of 
show, with two ridges or promontories pro- 
jecting (something like an arm-chair) on each | 
side. “Voila!” said the younger and more 
volatile of our companions, “c’est un trone, et 
le nuage est la gloire !’—A white cloud in- 
deed encircled its misty top. I complimented 
him on the happiness of his allusion, and said 
that Madame was pleased with the exactness’ 
of the resemblance. He then turned to the 
valley, and said, “C’est un berceau.” This 
is the height to which the imagination of a 

renchman always soars, and it can soar no 





higher. Any thing that is not cast in this 


smell as we sat round it. J was complaining 
of the trick that had been played by the wait- 
erat Lyons in the taking of our places, when 
I was told by the young Frenchman, that, in 
case I returned to Lyons, I ought to go to the 
Hotel de l'Europe, or to the Hotel du Nord, 
“in which latter case he should have the hon- 
our of serving me.” I thanked him for his 
information, and we set out to finish the 
ascent of Mount Cenis, which we did in an- 
other half hour’s march. The traiteur of the 
Hotel du Nord and I had got into a brisk 
theatrical discussion on the comparative merits 
of Kean and Talma. he asserting that there 
was something in French acting which an 
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English understanding could not appreciate ; 
and I insisting loudly on bursts of passion as 
the forte of Talma, which was a language 
common to human nature; that in his, d2dipus, 
for instance, it was not a Frenchman or an 
Englishman he had to represent—* Mais c’est 
un homme, ec’est Gidipe”—when our cautious 
Spaniard brushed by us, determined to shew 
he could descend the mountain, if he would 
not ascend it on foot. His figure was charac- 
teristic enough, his motions smart and lively, 
and his dress composed of all the colours of 
the rainbow. He strutted on before us in the 
snow, like a flamingo or some tropical bird of 
variegated plumage; his dark purple cloak 
fluttered in the air, his Montero cap, set a 
little on one side, was of fawn colour; his 
waistcoat a bright scarlet, his coat a reddish 
brown, his trowsers a pea-green, and his boots 
a perfect yellow. He saluted us with a na- 
tional politeness as he passed, and seemed 
bent on redeeming the sedentary sluggishness 
of his character by one bold and desperate 
effort of locomotion. 

The coach shortly after overtook us. We 
descended a long and steep declivity, with 
the highest point of Mount Cenis on our left, 
end a lake to the right, like a landing-place 
for geese. Between the two was a low, 
white monastery, and the barrier where we 
had our passports inspected, and then went 
forward with only two stout horses and one 
rider. ‘The snow on this side of the moun- 
tain was nearly gone. I supposed myself 
for some time nearly on Jevel ground, till we 
came in view of severa] black chasms or steep 
ravines in the side of the mountain facing us, 
with water oozing from it, and saw through 
some galleries, that is, massy stone-pillars 
knit together by thick rails of strong timber, 
guarding the road-side, a perpendicular pre- 
cipice below, and other galleries beyond, di- 
minishec in a fairy perspective, and descen- 
ding “ with cautious haste and giddy cun- 
ning,” and with innumerable windings and 
re-duplications to an interminable depth and 
distance from the height where we were. The 
men and horses with carts, that were labour- 
ing up the path in the hollow below, shewed 
like crows or flies. ‘The road we had to pass 
was often immediately under that we were 
passing, and cut from the side of what was 
all but a precipice out of the solid rock by the 
broad, firm master-hand that traced and exe- 
cuted this mighty work. The share that art 
has in the scene is asappallingas the scene 
itself—the strong security against danger as 
sublime as the danger itself. Near the turn- 
ing of one of the first galleries is a beautiful 
waterfall, which at this time was frozen into 
a sheet of green pendant ice—a magical trans- 
formation. Long after we continued to de- 
scend, now faster and now slower, and came 
at length to a small village at the bottom of a 
sweeping line of road, where the houses 
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seemed like dove-cotes with the mountain’s 
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back reared like a wall behind them, and 
which I thought the termination of our jour. 
ney. But here the wonder and the greatness 
began: for, advancing through a grove of 
slender trees to another point of the road, we 
caught a new view of the lofty mountain to 
our left. It stood in front of us, with its head 
in the skies, covered with snow, and its bare 
sides stretching far away intoa valley that 
yawned at its feet, and over which we seeme 
suspended in midair. The height, the mag- 
nitude, the immoveableness of the objects, 
the wild contrast, the deep tones, the dance 
and play of the landscape from the change of 
our direction and the interposition of other 
striking objects, the continued recurrence of 
the same huge masses, like giants following 
us with unseen strides, stunned the sense |ike 
a blow, and yet gave the imagination strengt); 
to contend with a force that mocked it. Here 
immeasurable columns of reddish granite 
shelved from the mountain’s sides ; here they 
were covered and stained with furze and oth- 
er shrubs ; here a chalky cliff shewed a fir- 
grove climbing its tall sides, and that itse!f 
looked at a distance like a huge, branching 
pine-tree; beyond was a dark, projecting 
knoll, or hilly promontory, that threatened to 
bound the perspective—but, on drawing near- 
er to it, the cloudy vapour that shrouded it (as 
it were) retired,and opened another vista be- 
yond, that, in its own unfathomed depth, and 
in the gradual obscurity of twilight, resein- 
bled the uncertain gloom of the back-ground 
ofsome fine picture. At the bottom of this 
valley crept a sluggish stream, and a monas- 
tery or low castle stood upon its banks. The 
effect was altogether grander than I had any 
conception of. It was not the idea of height 
or elevation that was obtruded upon the mind 
and staggered it, but we seemed to be descen- 
ding into the bowels of the earth—its founda- 
tions seemed to be laid bare to the centre ; and 
abyss after abyss, a vast, shadowy, intermina- 
blespace, opened to receive us. We saw the 
building up and frame-work of the world—its 
linbs, its ponderous masses, and mighty pro- 
portions, raised stage upon stage, and we might 
be said to have passed into an unknown sphere, 
and beyond mortal limits. As we rode down 
our winding circuitous path, our baggage, 
(which had been taken off) moved on_ before 
us; a grey horse that had got loose from the 
stable followed it, and as we whirled round 
the different turnings in this rapid, mechani- 
cal flight, at the same rate and the same dis- 
tance from each other, there seemed some- 
thing like witchcraft in the scene and in ou! 
progress through it. The moon had risen, 
and threw itsgleams across the fading tw 
light ; the snowy tops of the mountains were 
blended with the clouds and stars; their sides 
were shrouded in mysterious gloom, and it 
was not till we entered Susa, with its fine old 
drawbridge and castellated walls, that we 
found ourselves on terra firma, or breathed 
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common air again. At the inn at Susa, w 
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e{to me, a vision of the brain! I returned to the 


first perceived the difference of Italian man-|inn (the Pension Suisse) in high spirits, and 


ners; and the next day arrived at Turin, af-|}made a most luxuriant dinner. 


We had a 


ter passing over thirty miles of the straightest, | wild duck equal to what we had in Paris, and 
flattest, and dullest road in the world. Here|the grapes were the finest I ever tasted. Af- 
we stopped two days to recruit our strength|terwards we went to the Opera, and sawa 


and look about us. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Turin. Its magnificent Situation. 


The Ef- 


ballet of action (out-heroding Herod) with all 
the extravagance of incessant dumb-show and 
noise the glittering of'armour, the burning of 
castles, the clattering of horses on and off’ the 
stage, and heroines like furies in hysterics.— 
Nothing at Bartholomew Fair was ever in 
| worse taste, noisier, or finer. It wasas if a 


fect of first feeling one’s-self in Italy.—| whole people had buried their understandings, 


Theatre. 
Passports. Get seats in a Voiture to Flor 
ence, with two English Ladies. 
travelling. Italian Peasants. 
Windows lined with Faces. 
sa. Character of Correggio. 
by the same in the Cupola of St. Paul’s 
The Farnese Theatre. Bologna. 

emy of Painting. Towns in Italy. 


Parma 


My arrival at Turin was the first and only|gorgeousaess, and its glooin. 


Maria Loui-|zy-fever, to feel any thing. 


Capital Pantomime-acting.—| their imaginations, and their hearts in their 


-|senses; and as if the latter were so jaded and 


Mode of| worn out, that they required to be inflamed, 


.|dazzled, and urged almost to a kind of fren- 
The house was 


‘rescoes| crowded to excess, and dark, all but the stage, 


.|which shed a dim, ghastly light on the gilt 


Acad-| boxes and the audience. Milton might easily 


have taken his idea of Pandemonium trom 
the inside of an Italian Theatre, its heat, its 
We were at 


moment of intoxication I have found in Italy.|the back of the pit, in which there was only 


It is a city of palaces. 


After a change of|Standing room, and leaned against the first 


dress (which at the end of a long journey, is|Tow of boxes, full of the Piedmontese Nobility, 
a great luxury) I walked out, and traversing| Who taJked fast and loud in their harsh guttu- 
several clean, spacious streets, came to a pro-|Tal dialect in spite of the repeated admonitions 
menade outside the town, from which I saw]of “a gentle usher, Authority by name,” who 
the chain of Alps we had left behind us, rising] every five seconds hissed some lady of quality 
like a range of marble pillars in the evening|and high breeding whose voice was heard 


sky. Monte Viso and Mount Cenis resemb-| With an eclat above all the rest. 


led two pointed cones of ice, shooting up above 
all the rest. I could distinguish the broad 
and rapid Po, winding along at the other ex- 
tremity of the walk, through vineyards and 
meadow grounds. 


being prolonged into the midst of winter, and 
which I had only seen in pictures. 


No notice 
whatever was taken of the acting or the sing- 
ing (which was any thing but Italian, unless 
Italian at present means a bad imitation of the 
French) till a comic dance attracted all eyes, 


‘I'he trees had on that deep and drew forth bursts of enthusiastic appro- 
sad foliage, which takes a mellower tinge from | bation. 


I do not know the performers’ names, 
but a short, squat fellow (a kind of pollard of 


A Monk|the green-room) dressed in a brown linsey- 


was walking in a solitary grove at a little dis-| woolsey doublet and hose, with a round head, 


tance from the common path. 
soft and balmy, and I felt transported to anoth- 
er climate—another earth—another sky. The 
winter was suddenly changed to spring. It 
was if | had to begin my life anew. Several 
young Italian women were walking on the 
terrace, in English dresses, and with gracefil 
downeast looks, in which you might fancy 
that you read the soul of the Decameron. It 
Was a fine, serious grace, equally remote from 
French levity and English sullenness, but it 
was the last I saw of it. Ihave run the 
gauntlet of vulgar shapes and horrid faces ev- 
‘r since. The women in Italy (so far as I 
lave seen hitherto) are detestably ugly.— 
They are not even dark and swarthy, but a 
mixture of brown and red, coarse, marked 
with the small pox with pug-features, awkward, 
ill-made, fierce, dirty, lazy, neither attempt- 
lig nor hoping to please. Italian beauty (if 
there is, as lam credibly informed, such a 
thing) is retired, conventual, denied to the 
‘ommon gaze. It was and it remains a dream 


The air was|round shoulders, short arms and short legs, 


made love to a fine die-away lady, dressed up 
in the hoops, and lappets and furbelows of the 
last age, and stumped, nodded, pulled and 
tugged at his mistress with laudable perse- 
verance, and in determined opposition to the 
awkward, mawkish graces of an Adonis of a 
rival, with flowing locks, pink ribbons, yellow 
kerseymere breeches, and an insipid expres- 
sion of the utmost distress. It was an admi- 
rable grotesque and fantastic piece of panto- 
mime humour. The little fellow who pay- 
ed the Clown, certainly entered into the part 
with infinite adroitness and spirit. He merit- 
ed the teres et rotundus of the poet. He 
bounded over the stage liké a foot-ball, rolled 
himself up like a hedge-hog, stuck his arms 
in his sides like fins, rolled his eyes in his 
head like bullets—and the involuntary plau- 
dits of the audience witnessed the success of 
his efforts at once toelectrify and stultify them! 
The only annoyance [ found at Turin was the 
number of beggars who are stuck against the 
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walls like fixtures, and expose their diseased, 
distorted limbs, with no more remorse or feel- 
ing than if they did not belong to them, deaf- 
ening you with one wearisome cry the whole 
day lortg. 

We were fortunate enough to find a voiture 
going from Geneva to Florence, with an Eng- 
lish lady and her niece—I bargained for the 
two remaining places for ten guineas, and the 
journey turned out pleasantly, [ believe, to all 
parties; Lam sure it did sotous. We were 
to be eight days on the road, and to stop two 
days to rest, once at Parma, and once at Bo- 
logna, to see the pictures. Having made this 
arrangement, I was proceeding over the bridge 
towards the Observatory that commands a 
view of the town and the whole surrounding 
country, and had quite forgotten that I had 
such a thing as a passport to take with me.— 
I found, however, I had no fewer than four 
signatures to procure, besides the six that 
were already tacked to my passport, before | 
could proceed, and which I had some difficul- 
ty in obtaining in time to set out on the fol- 
lowing morning. ‘The hurry I was thrown 
into by this circumstance prevented me from 
seeing some fine Rembrandts, Spagnolettos 
and Caraccis, which I was told are to be found 
in the Palace of Prince Carignani and else- 
where. I received this piece of information 
from my friend the Spaniard, who called on 
me to inquire my proposed route, and to “ tes- 
tify,” as he said, “ His respect for the English 
character.” Shall I own it? I who flout, rail 
at, and contemn the English, was more pleas- 
ed with this compliment paid to me in my na- 
tional character, than with any Leverreceived 
on the score of personal civility. My fellow- 
traveller was forGenoaand Milan; I for Flor- 
ence: but we were to meet at Rome. 

The next morning was clear and frosty, and 
the sun shone bright into the windows of the 
voiture, as we left Turin, and proceeded for 
some miles ata gentle pace along the banks 
of the Po. The road was level and excellent, 
and we met a number of market people with 
mules and yokes of oxen. There were some 
hills crowned with villas; some bits of tradi- 
tional Italian scenery now and then; but in 
general you would not know but that you were 
in England, except from the greater clearness 
and lightness of the air. We breakfasted at 
the first town we came to, in two separate 

English groups, and I could not help being 
struck with the manner of our reception at an 
Italian inn, which had an air of indifference, 
insolence, and hollow swaggering about it, as 
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in and out of the room as if he had a great 0. 
pinion of himself, and wished to express it by 
a braggadocio air. The partridges, coffee, 
cheese and grapes, on which we breakfasted 
a la fourchette, were, however, excellent. | 
said so, but the acknowledgment seemed to be 
considered as superfluous by our attendant, 
who received five franks for his master, and 
one for himself, with an air of condescending 
patronage. Inconsequence of something being 
said about our passports, he relaxed in thie so- 
lemnity of his deportment, and observed that 
“he had once near being engaged as valet t 
an English gentleman, at Ostend ; that he had 
but three hours to procure his passport, bu 
while he was getting it, the ship sailed, and 
he lost his situation.” Such was my first in- 
pression of Italian inns and waiters, and | 
haye seen nothing since materially to alter it. 
They receive you with a mixture of familiari- 
ty and fierceness, and instead of expecting a- 
ny great civility from them, they excite that 
sort of uncomfortable sensation as to the foot- 
ing you are upon, that you are glad to geta. 
way without meeting with some affront— 
There is either a fawning sleekness, whicli 
looks like design, or an insolence which looks 
as ifthey had you in their power. In Swit 
zerland and Savoy you are waited on by wo- 
men; in Italy by men. I cannot say [ like 
the exchange. From Turin to Florence, on- 
ly one girl entered the room, and she (not to 
mend the matter) was a very pretty one.—l 
was told at the office of Messrs. Bonnatfoux at 
Turin, that travelling to Rome by a vetturino 
was highly dangerous, and that their Dil- 
gence was guarded by four carabineers, to de 
fend it from the banditti. [saw none, nor 
the appearance of any thing that looked like 
a robber, except a bare-foot friar, who sudden- 
ly sprang out of'a hedge by the road-side, with 
a somewhat wild and haggard appearance, 
which a little startled me. Instead of finding 
a thief behind-each bush, ora Salvator Rosa 
face scowling from a ruined hovel, or peeping 
from a jutting crag at every turn, there is a 
excellent turnpike-road all the way, three 
fourths perfectly level, skirted with hedges 
corn-fields, orchards, and vineyards, pepulous 
with hamlets and villages, with labourers 
work in the fields, and with crowds of peas 
ants, in gay, picturesque attire, and with 
healthy, cheerful, open, but manly countet- 
ances, passing along, either to or from the dil- 
ferent market-towns. It was Carnival time; 
and as we travelled on, we were struck 
with a variety of rich dresses, red, yellow and 







much as to say, “ Well, what do you think of|green, the high-plaited head-dresses of the 


us Italians? Whatever you think, we care ve- 
ry little about the matter!” The French are 
a politer people than the Italians—the Eng- 
lish are honester ; but I may as well postpone 
these comparisons till my return. The room 
smoked, and the waiter insisted on having 
the windows and the door open, in spite of 













women, some in the shape of helmets, wit! 
pins stnck in them like skewers, with gol 
crosses at their bosoms, and large mufis on 
their hands, who poured from the principe! 
towns along the high-road, or turned off to 
wards some village-spire in the distance, che 
quering the landscape with their gaily-tinte 





my remonstrances to the contrary. He flung 


groups. They often turned back and laughed 
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as we drove by them, or passed thoughtfully 
on without noticing us, but assuredly showed 
no signs of an intention to rob or murder us.— 
Even in the Appenines, though the road is 
rugged and desolate, it is lined with farm- 
houses and towns at small distances; and 
there is but one house all the way that is stain- 
ed by the recollection of a tragic catastrophe. 
How it may be farther south, I cannot say; but 
so far, the reports to alarm strangers are (to 
the best of my observation and conjecture) to- 
tally unfounded. 

We had left the Alps behind us,. the white 
tops of which we still saw scarcely distin- 
suishable from ridges of rolling clouds, and 
that seemed to follow us like a formidable en- 
emy, and almost enclose us in a semi-circle ; 
and we had the Appenines in front, that grad- 
ually emerging from the horizon, opposed their 
undulating barrier to our future progress, 
with shadowy shapes of danger and Coviglia- 
ijo lurking in the midst of them. All the 
space between these two, for at least 150 
miles (I should suppose) is one level cultiva- 
ted plain, one continuous garden. This be- 
came more remarkably the case as we entered 
the territories of Maria-Louisa (the little 
States of Parma and Placentia) when, for two 
whole days, we literally travelled through 
a) uninterrupted succession of corn-fields, 
vineyards and orchards, all in the highest 
state of cultivation, with the hedges neatly 
clipped into a kind of trellis-work, and the 
vines hanging in festoons from tree to tree, or 
clinging “ with marriageable arms” round the 
branches of each regularly planted and friend- 
lysupport. It was more like passing through 
anumber of orchard-plots or garden-ground in 
the neighbourhood of some great city (such as 
london) than making a journey through a 
wide and extensive tract of country. Nota 
common came in sight, nor a single foot of 
waste or indifferent ground. It became te- 
dious at Jast from the richness, the neatness, 
andthe uniformity; for the whole was worked 
up to an ideal model, and so exactly a coun- 
terpart of itself, that it was like looking out 
of a windew at the same identical] spot, in- 
stead of passing on to new objects every in- 
stant. We were saturated even with beauty 
and comfort, and were disposed to repeat the 
Wwish— ; 

“ To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new.”’ 

A white square villa, or better sort of farm- 
house, sometimes stared on us from the end 
ofa long, strait avenue of poplars, standing in 
ostentatious, unadorned nakedness, and in a 
stiff, meagre, and very singular taste. What 
isthe cause of the predilection of the Italians 
for straight lines and unsheltered walls? Is it 
for the sake of security or vanity! The desire 
of seeing everything or of being seen by ev- 
ery one! The only thing that broke the uni- 
formity of the scene, or gave an appearance 
of wretchedness or neglect to the country, 
was the number of dry beds of the torrents 
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of melted snow and ice that came down from 
the mountains in the breaking up of winter, 
and that stretched their wide, comfortless, un- 
profitable length across these valleys in their 
progress to the Adriatic. Some of them were 
halfa mile in breadth, and had stately bridges 
over them, with innumerable arches—(the 
work, it seems, of Maria Louisa) some of 
which we crossed over, others we rode un- 
der. We approached the first of them by 
moonlight, and the effect of the long, white 
glimmering, sepulchral arches was as ghastly 
then as itis dreary in the day-time. There is 
something almost preternatural in the sensation 
they excite particularly when your nerves have 
been agitated and harrassed during several 
days’ journey, and you are disposed to startle 
at everything in a questionable shape. You do 
not know what to make of them. They seem 
like the skeletons of bridges over the dry 
bones and dusky relics of rivers. It is as if 
some mighty concussion of the earth had 
swept away the water, and left the bridge 
standing in stiffened horror over it. It isa 
new species of desolation, as flat, dull, dis- 
heartening, and hopeless as can be imagined. 
Mr. Crabbe should travel post to Italy on 
purpose to describe it, and to add it to his list 
of prosaic horrors. While here, he might al- 
so try his hand upon an Italian vintage, and if 
he does not squeeze the juice and spirit out 
of it, and leave nothing but the husk and stalks, 
Iam much mistaken. As we groped our way 
under the stony ribs of the first of these struc- 
tures that we came to, one of the arches with- 
in which the moonlight fell, presented a mo- 
mentary appearance of a woman in a white 
dress and hood, stooping to gather stones. I 
wish I had the petrific pencil of the ingen- 
ious artist above-named, that I might imbody 
this flitting shadow in a permanent form. 

It was late on the fourth day (Saturday) 
before we reached Parma. Our two black, 
glossy, easy-going horses were tired of the 
sameness or length of the way; and our guide 
appeared to have forgotten it, for we entered 
the capital of the Archduchy without his be- 
ing aware of it. We went to the Peacock 
Inn, where we were shewn into a very fine 
but faded apartment, and where we stopped 
the whole of the next day. Here, for the first 
time on our journey, we found a carpet, which, 
however, stuck to the tiled floor with dirt and 
age. There was a lofty bed, with a crimson 
silk canopy, a marble table, looking-glasses 
of all sizes and in every direction*, and ex- 


* Why have they such quantities of looking-glasses in 
Italy, and none in Scotlaud? The dirt in each country 
isequal; the finery not. Neither in Scotland do they 
call in the aidof the Fine Arts, of the upholsterer and 
tapissier, to multiply the images of the former in squalid 
decorations, and thus shew that the debasement is moral 
as well as physical. They write upon certain parts of 
Rome “Immondizia.’’ A Florentine asked why it was 
not written on the gates of Reme? An Englishman 
might be tempted to ask, why itis not written on the 
gates of Calais, to serve for the rest of the Continént ? 
if the people and houses in Iialy are as dirty or dirtier 
than in France, the streets and towns are kept in infinite- 





ly better order. 
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cellent coffee, fruit, game, bread and wine at 
a moderate rate—that is to say, our supper 
the first night, our breakfast, dinner, and cof- 
ze the next day, and coffee the following 
morning, with lodging and fire, came to twen- 
ty-three francs. It would have cost more 
than double in England in the same circum- 
stance. We had an exhilirating view from 
our window of the street and great square.— 
It was full of noise and bustle. The people 
Were standing in lounging attitudes by them- 
selves, or talking loud im groups, and with 
great animation. The expression of charac- 
ter seemed to be natural and unaffected. Ev- 
ery one seemed to follow the bent of his own 
humour and feelings (good or bad) and I did 
not perceive any of that smirking grimace 
and varnish of affectation and self complacen- 
cy, Which glitters in the face and manners of 
every Frenchman, and makes them so many 
enemies. If an individual is mordinately de- 
lighted with himself, do not others laugh at 
and take a dislike to him? Must it not be e- 
qually so with a nation enamoured of itself !— 
The women that I saw did not answer to my 
expectations. They had high shoulders, thick 
waists, and shambling feet, or that crapaudeux 
shape, which is odious to see or think of — 
The men looked better, and I saw little ditier- 
ence between them and the English, except 
agreater degree of fire and spirit. The priests 
had many of them (both here and at Turin) 
fine faces, with a jovial expression of good 
humour and good living, or of subtle thought 
and painful watching, studious to keep the 
good things that enriched the veins and pam- 
pered the pride of the brotherhood. Here we 
saw the whole market-place kneel down as 
the host passed by. Being Carnival time, 
high mass was celebrated in the principal 
churches, and Moses in Egypt was given 
at the Opera inthe evening. The day before 
as we entered Parma in the dusk, we saw a 
procession cf flambeaux at a distance, which 
denoted a funeral. ‘The processions are often 
joined by persons of the highest quality in 
disguise, who make a practice of performing 
penance, or expiating some offence by attend- 
ing the obsequies of the dead. This custom 
may be ridiculed as superstitious by an excess 
of Protestant zeal ; but the moralist will hard- 
ly blame what shews a sense of human infir- 
mity, and owns something “serious in mortal- 
ity ;” and is besides freed from the suspicion 
of oestentation or hypocrisy. Lord Glenallan, 
in “The Antiquary,” has been censured on 
the same principle, asan excrescence of mor- 
bid and superannuated superstition. Honi 
soil qui mal y pense. When human nature 
is no longer liable to such misfortunes, our 
sympathy with them will then be superfluous 
—we may dry up our tears, and stifle our 
sighs. In the mean time, they who enlarge 
our sympathy with others, or deepen it for 
ourselves, from lofty, imaginary sources, are 
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of mankind, were they twenty times tools and 
Tories. It is not the shutting up of hospitals 
but the opening of the human heart, that wil! 
lead to the regeneration of the world *! 

It was at Parma I first noticed the women 
looking out of the windows (not one or two 
stragglers, but two or three ffom every house) 
where they hang like signs or pictures, stretch. 
ing their necks out, or confined, like children 
by iron bars, often with cushions to lean upon, 
scaldalettos dangling from their hands (another 
vile custom). ‘Thisseems to shew a prodigi- 
ous predominance of the organ of sight, or 
a want of something to do or to think of. [n 
France, the passion of the women is not to 
see, but to talk. In Hogarth, you perceive 
some symptoms of the same prurience of the 
optic nerve, and willingness to take in know- 
ledge at the entrance of the eyes. It cer- 
tainly has a great look of ignorance, indo- 
lence, and vulgarity. In summer time, per- 
haps, the practice might be natwral—in win- 
ter, the habit is quite unaccountable. | 
thought, at first, it might be one of the abu- 
ses of the Carnival; but the Carnival is over, 
and the windows are still lmed with eyes and 
heads—that do not like the trouble of putting 
on @ cap. 

We were told we could see her Majesty at 
mass, (so her dutiful subjects call the Arcl- 
duchess) and we went to see the daughter of 
a sovereign, the self-devoted consort of one 
who only lost himself by taking upon hima 
degrading equality with Emperors and Kings. 
We had a Cicerone with us, who led us, 
without ceremony, to a place in the chapel, 
where we could command a full view of Ma- 
ria Louisa, and which we made use of with- 
out much reserve. She knelt, or stood, in 
the middle of a small gallery, with attendants, 
male and female, on each side of her. We 
saw her distinctly for several minutes. She 
has full fair features, not handsome, but with 
amild, unassuming expression, tinged with 
thoughtfulness. She appears about forty ;— 
she seemed to cast a wistful look at us, being 
strangers and English people— 

“ Methought she looked at us— 

So every one believes, that sees a Duchess !""—O.p Pia‘ 

There are some not very pleasant rumouts 
circulated of her. She must have had something 
of the heroine of the Cid about her. She mar- 
rid the man who had conquered her father.— 
She is said to have leaned on the Duke °: 
Wellington’sarm. After that, she might do 
whatever she pleased. Perhaps these stories 
are only circulated to degrade her; or, per 
haps, a scheme may have been laid to degrade 
her in reality, by the persons nearest to her and 
most interested in, but most jealous of, her 
honour! We were invited to see the cradle 
of the little Napoleon, which I declined ; and 
we then went to see the new gallery which 
the Archduchess has built for her pictures, 
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* See Westminster Review. 
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in which there is a bust of herself, by Canova 
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.| were painted, and which mikes them seem 


Here 1 saw a nuinber of pictures, and among|pure emanations of the mind, without any- 


others the Correggios and the celebrated St 
Jerome, which I had seen at Paris. 


.|thing overdone, finical, or little. The Cupo- 


I mustjla of St. Paul’s, painted by Correggio in fre- 


have been out of tune; for my disappointment /sco, is quite destroyed, or the figures flutter in 


and my consequent mortification were ex-jidle fragments from the walls. 


treme. I had never thought Correggioa God 


but I had attributed this to my own inex-|meretricious style. 


Most of the 
!/other pictures in this church were in a tawdry, 
I was beginning to think 


perience and want of taste, and I hoped by this) that painting was not calculated for churches, 
time to have ripened into that full idolatry of|coloured surfaces not agreeing with solid pil- 


him expressed by Mengsand others. Insteac 


l}lars and masses of architecture, and also that 


of which, his pictures (they stood on the/Italian art was less severe, and more a pup- 
ground without frames, and in a bad light) ap-| pet-show business than I had thought it. I 
peared to be comparatively mean, feeble, and|was not a little tired of the painted shrines 


affected. ‘There is the master-hand, no doubt 
but tremulous with artificial airs—beauty anc 


,jand paltry unages of the Virgin at every hun- 
ijdred yards as we rode along. But if my 


grace carried to a pitch of quaintness and con-|thoughts were veering to this checrless, at- 
ceit—the expression of joy or woe, but lost in|tenuated speculation of nothingness and van- 
a doting contemplation of its own ecstacy or|ity, they were called back by the sight of the 
agony, and after being raised to the height of] Farnese Theatre—the noblest and most strik- 
truth and nature, hurried over the brink of re-|ing monument I have seen of the golden age 


finement into effeminacy, by a craving after|of Italy. 


It was built. by one of the Farnese 


impossibilities, and a wanton dalliance with|family about the fifteenth or sixteenth centu- 


the ideal. 


Correggio has painted the wreath-|ry, and would hold eight thousand spectators. 


ed smile of sweetness, but he does not stop/It is cold, empty, silent as the receptacles of 
till he has contorted it into affectation; he has|the dead. The walls, roofs, rafters, and even 
expressed the utmost distress and desponden-|seats, remain perfect; but the tide of popula- 
cy of soul, but it is the weakness of suffering|tion and of wealth, the pomp and pride of 


without the strength. 


His pictures are so per-|patronage and power, seemed to have turned 


fect and delicate, that “the sense aches at|another way, and to have left ita deserted 


them ;” 


and in his efforts after refinement, he} pile, that would, long ere this, have moulder- 


has worked himself up into a state of languid,|ed into ruin and decay, but that its original 
nervous irritability, which is reflected back|strength and vast proportions would not suffer 


upon the spectator. 


These remarks appear-|it—a lasting proof of the magnificence of a 


ed to me applicable in their full force to the|former age, and of the degeneracy of this !— 
St. Jerome, the taking down from the Cross,|'The streets of Parma are beautiful, airy, clean, 
and the Martyrdom of St. Placide, in which|spacious; the churches elegant ; and the walls 
there is an executioner with his back turned|around it picturesque and delightful. The 
ina chiaro-scuro of the most marvellous] Wallsand ramparts, with the gardens and vine- 


clearness and beauty. 


In all these there isa|yards close to them, have a most romantic 


want of manly firmness and simplicity. Heleflect ; and we saw, on a flight of steps near 
might be supposed to have touched, at some|one of the barriers, a group of men, women, 
period of his progress, on the highest point|and children, that for expression, composition, 
of excellence, and then to have spoiled all by|and colouring rivalled any thing in painting. 
a wish to go farther, without knowing how| We here also observed the extreme clearness 


or why. 


Perhaps modesty, or an ignorance’of|and brilliancy of the southern atmosphere :— 


what others had done, or of what the art|the line of hills in the western horizon was 
could do, was at the foundation of this, and|distinguished from the sky by a tint so fine 
prevented him from knowing where to stop.|that it was barely perceptible. 


Perhaps he had too refined and tender a sus- 


Bologna iseven superior to Parma. If its 


ceptibility, or ideas of sanctity and sweetness| streets are less stately, its public buildings are 
beyond the power of his art to express; and in|More picturesque and varied ; and its long ar- 


the attempt to reconcile the mechanical and 
ideal, failed from an excess of feeling! I saw 
nothing else to please me, and I was sorry | 
had come so far to have my faith in great 
names and immortal works misgive me. I 
was ready to exclaim, “Oh painting! I 
thought thee a substance, and I find thee a 
shadow !’ There was, however, a Crowning 
of the Virgin, a fresco (by Correggio) from 
the Church of St. Paul, which was full of ma- 
jesty, sweetness, and grace: and in this, and 


cades, its porticos and silent walks are a per- 
petual feast to the eye and the imagination. 
At Parma (as well as Turin) you see a whole 
street at once, and have a magical and im- 
posing effect produced once for all. At Bo- 
logna you meet with a number of surprises; 
new beauties unfold themselves, a perspective 
is gradually prolonged, or branches off by 
some retired and casual opening, winding its 
heedless way—the rus in urbe—where leis- 
ure might be supposed to dwell with learning. 


the heads of boys and fuwns, in the Chase of|Here is the Fallmg Tower, and the Neptune 


Diana, there is a freedom and breadth of ex- 
ecution, owing to the mode in which they 


of John of Bologna, in the great square.— 
Going along, we met Professor Mazzofanti, 
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who is said to understand thirty-eight jan- 
guages, English among the rest. 
pointed out to us asa prodigious curiosity by 
our guide, (Signor Gatti) who has this pleas-| 
antry at his tongue’s end, that “ there is one 
Raphael to paint, one Mezzofanti to under- 
stand languages, and one Signor Gatti to ex- 
plain everything they wish to know to stran- 
gers.” We went under the guidance of this 
accomplished person, and in company of our 
fellow-travellers, to the Academy, and to the 
collection of the Marquis Zampieri. In the 
last there is nota single picture worth seeing, 
except some old and curious ones of Giotto 
and Ghirlandaio. One cannot look at these 
performances (imperfect as they are, with 
nothing but the high endeavour, the fixed pur- 
pose stamped on them, like the attempts of a 
deformed person at grace) with sufficient ven- 
eration, when one considers what they must 
have cost their authors, or what they have 
enabled others to do. If Giotto could have 
seen the works of Raphael or Correggio, would 
he not have laughed or wept! Yet Raphael and 
Correggio should have bowed the head to him, 
for without those first rude beginners and 
dumb creators of the art, they themselves 
would never have been!—What amused us 
here was a sort of wild Meg Merrilies of a 
woman, ina grey coarse dress, and with grey 
matted hair, that sprang out of a dungeon of 
a porter’s lodge, and seizing upon Madame 
, dragged her by the arm up the stair- 
case, with unrestrained familiarity and de- 
light. We thought it was some one who 
presumed on old acquaintance, and was over- 
joyed at seeing Madame a second 
time. It was the mere spirit of good fellow- 
ship, and the excess of high animal spirits.— 
No woman in England would dream of such 
an extravagance, who was not mad or drunk. 
She afterwards followed us about the rooms; 
and thongh she rather slunk behind, being 
somewhat abashed by our evident wish to 
shake her off, she still seemed to watch for an 
opportunity to dart upon some one, likean an- 
imal whose fondness you cannot get rid of by 
repeated repulses* There is a childishness and 
want of self-control about the Italians, which 
_ hasan appearance of folly or craziness. We 
passed a group of women on the road, and 
though there was something cdd in their dress 
and manner, it was not for some time that we 
discovered they were insane persons, walking 
out under the charge of keepers, from a great- 
er degree of vacant vivacity, or thoughtful ab- 
straction than usual. 











* They tell a story in Paris of a monkey at the Jardin 
des Plantes, that was noted for ifs mischievous tricks and 
desire to fly at every one. Dr. Gall observed the organ 
of philanthropy particularly strong in the beast,and de- 
sired the keeper to let him loose, when he sprung upon 
the Doctor, and hugged him round the neck with the 
greatest bon-hommie and cordiality, to the astonishment of 
the keeper and the triumph of craniology! Some men 
are as troublesome as some animals with their demon- 
strations of benevolence. 
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Vou. | 


To return. The Collection of Pictures jy 


He was|the Academy is worthy of Italy and of Bologna, 


It is chiefly of the Bolognese school; or jy 
that fine, sombre, shadowy tone that seems re. 
flected from sacred subjects or trom legendary 
lore, that corresponds with crucifixions and 
martyrdoms, that points to skyey glories oy 
hovers round conventual gloom. Here is the 
St. Cecilia of Raphael (of which the engraving 
conveys a faithful idea), several Carraccis, 
Domenichino’s St. Teresa, and his St. Pete; 
Martyr, (a respectable, not a formidable riya| 
of Titian’s) a Sampson, by Guido (an ill-chio. 
sen subject, finally coloured) and the Five Pa. 
tron-Saints of Bologna, by the same, a very 
large, finely-painted and impressive picture oc- 
cupying the end of the gallery. Four out of five 
of the Saints are admirable old Monkish heads 
(even their very cowls seem to think): the 
Dead Christ above has a fine monumental et. 
fect; and the whole picture compared wit) 
this master’s general style, is like “ the cathe- 
dral’s gloom and choir,” compared with sunny 
smiles and the shepherd’s pipe upon the moun- 
tains. I left this Gallery, once more recon. 
ciled to my favourite art. Guido also gains 
upon me, because | continually see fine pic- 
tures of his. “ By their works ye shall know 
them,” isa fair rule for judging of painters 
or men. 

There isa side pavement at Bologna, Mode- 
na and most of the othér towns in Italy, » 
that you do not walk as in Paris, in continua! 
dread of being run over. The shops have a 
neat appearance, and are well supplied with 
the ordinary necessaries of life, fruit, poultry, 
bread, onions or garlick, cheese and sausages. 
The butchers’ shops }ook much as they do in 


England. There is a technical description of 


the chief towns in Italy, which those who 
learn the Italian Grammar are told to get by 
heart— Genoa la superba, Bologna la dotta, 
Ravenna lantica, Firense la bella, Roma la 
santa. Some of these I have seen, and othiers 
not; and those that 1 have not seen seem to 
me the finest. Does not this list convey as 
good an idea of these places as one can wel! 
have! It selects some one distinct feature of 
them, and that the hest. Words may be sail 
after all, to be the\finest things in the world 
Things themselves are but a lower species 0! 
words, exhibiting the grossnesses and details 
of matter. Yet, if there be a country answe! 
ing to the description or idea of it, it is Italy; 
and to this theory, | must add, the Alps are i- 
so a proud exception. 
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No. 5. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Road to Florence. The Appenines. Covig- 
liaijo. La Maschere. Approach to and 
description of Florence. Jarnival. Lent. 
The Popish Calendar. Fesole. Cold in 
Italy. 


We left Bologna on our way to Florence in 
the afternoon, that we might cross the Appe- 
nines the following day. High Mass had been 
celebrated at Bologna; it was a kind of gala 
day, and the road was lined with flocks of 
country people returning to their homes. At 
the first village we care to among the hills, 
we saw, talking to her companions by the road 
side, the only very handsome Italian we have 
yet seen. It was not the true Italian face nei- 
ther, dark and oval, but more like the face of 
an English peasant, with heightened grace 
and animation, with sparkling eyes, white 
teeth, a complexion breathing health, 
——‘ And when she spake, 
Betwixt the pearls and rubies softly brake 
Asilver sound, which heavenly music seem'd to make.’ 


Our voiture was ascending a hill; and as she 
walked by the side of it with elastic step, and 
a bloom like the suffusion of a rosy cloud, the 
sight of her was doubly welcome, in this land 
of dingy complexions, squat features, scowling 
eye-brows and round shoulders. —«. 

‘We slept at , nine miles from Bolog- 
na, and set off early the next morning, that 
we might have the whole day before us. The 
moon, Which had lighted us on our way the 
preceding evening, still hung over the west- 
ern horizon, its yellow orb nigh dropping be- 
hind the snowy peaks of the highest Appe- 
nines, while the sun was rising with dazzling 
splendour behind a craggy steep that over- 
hung the road we were passing over. The 
white tops of the Appenines, covered with 
hoary-frost, gleamed in the misty morning. 
There was a delightful freshness and novelty 
inthe scene. The Appenines have not the 
vastness nor the unity of effect of the Alps ; 
but are broken up into a number of abrupt 
projecting points, that crossing one another, 
and presenting new combinations as the trav- 
eller shifts his position, produce, though a less 
sublime and imposing, a more varied and pic- 





A turesque effect. A brook brawled down the 


precipice on the road side, a pine tree or 
mountain ash hung over it, and shewed the 


_ valley below in a more distant, airy perspec- 


tive; on the point of a rock half way down 
was perched some village-spire or ruined bat- 


_ tlement, while hamlets and farm-houses were 
_ sheltered in the bosom of the vale far below: 


_ . pine-forest rose on the sides of the moun- 
_ tain above, or a bleak tract of brown heath or 


| dark morass was contrasted with the clear 


pearly tints of the snowy ridges in the higher 
distance, above which some still loftier peak 
saluted the sky, tinged with a rosy light.— 
Such were nearly the features of the landscape 
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all round, and for several miles; and though 
we constantly ascended and descended a very 
winding road, and caught an object now in 
contact with one part of the scene, now giv- 
ing relief to another, at one time at a consid- 
erable distance beneath our feet, and soon af- 
ter soaring as high above our heads, yet the 
elements of beauty or of wildness being the 
same, the coup-d’ etl, though constantly chan- 
ging, was as often repeated, and we at length 
grew tired ofa scenery that still seemed ano- 
ther and the same. One of our pleasantest 
employments was to remark the teams of ox- 
en and carts that we had lately passed, wind- 
ing down a declivity in our rear, or suspended 
on the edge of a precipice, that on the spot we 
had mistaken for level ground. We had some 


| difficulty too with our driver, who had talked 


gallantly over-night of hireing a couple of ox- 
en to draw us up the mountain; but when it 
came to the push, his heart failed him, and his 
Swiss economy prevailed. In addition to his 
habitual closeness, the windfall of the ten 
guineas, which was beyond his expectations, 
had whetted his appetite for gain, and he ap- 


his present journey. He pretended to bar- 
gain with several of the owners, but from his 
beating them down to the lowest fraction, no- 
thing ever came of it, and when from the 
thawing of the ice in the sun, the inconveni- 
ence became serious, so that we were several 
times obliged to get out and walk, to enable 
the horses to proceed with the carriage, he 
said it was too late. The country now grew 
wilder, and the day gloomy. It was three 
o’clock before we stopped at Pietra Mala to 
have our luggage examined on entering the 
Tuscan States; and here we resolved to 
breakfast, instead of proceeding four miles far- 
ther to Covigliaijo, where, though we did not 
choose to pass the night, we had proposed to 
regale our waking imaginations with a thrill- 
iny recollection of the superstitious terrors of 
the spot, at ease and in safety. Our reception 
at Pietra Mala was frightful enough; the 
rooms were cold and empty, and we were met 
with a vacant stare or with sullen frows, in 
lieu of any better welcome. I have since 
thought that these were probably the conse- 
quence of the contempt and ill-humour shewn 
by other English travellers at the desolateness 
of the place, and the apparent want of accom- 
modation ; for, as the fire of brushwood was 
lighted, and the eggs, bread, and coffee were 
brought in by degrees, and we expressed our 
satisfaction in them, the cloud on the brow of 
our reluctant entertainers vanished, and melt- 
ed into thankful smiles. ‘There was still an 

air of mystery, of bustle, and inattention about 

the house ; persons of both sexes and of every 

age, passed and repassed through our sitting 

room into an inner chamber with looks of anx- 

iety and importance, and we learned at length 

that the mistress of the inn had been, half an 

hour before, brought to bed of a fine boy! 





peared determined to make a good thing of 








































































































































































We had now to mount the longest and steep- 
est ascentof the Appennines; and Jaques, 
who began to be alarmed at the accounts of the 
state of the road, and at the increasing gloom 
of the weather, by a great eflort of magnanim-" 
ity had a yoke of oxen put to, and afterwards 
another horse, to drag us up the worst part; 
but as soon as he could find an excuse he dis- 
missed both, and we crawled and stumbled on 
asbefore. The hills were covered with a dense 
cloud of sleet and vapour, driven before the 
blast, that wrapped us round, and hung like a 
blanket or (if the reader pleases) a dark cur- 
tain over the more distant range of mountains. 
On our right were high ledges of frowning 
rocks, “ cloud-capt,” and the summits imper- 
vious to the sight—on our farthest left, an 
opening was made which showed a milder 
sky, evening clouds pillowed on rocks, and a 
chain of lofty peaks basking in the rays of the 
setting sun; between, and in the valley be- 
low, there was nothing to be seen but mist 
and crag and grim desolation with the lower- 
ing symptoms of the impending storm. We 
felt uncomfortable, for the increased violence 
of the wind or thickening of the fog would 
have presented serious obstacles to our farther 
progress, which became every moment more 
necessary as the evening closed in—as it was, 
we only saw a few yards of the road distinct- 
ly before us, which cleared as we advanced 
forward ; and at the side there was sometimes 
a precipice beyond which we could distinguish 
nothing but mist, so that we seemed to be 
travelling along the edge of the world. The 
feeling was more striking than agreeable.— 
Our horses were blinded by the mist; which 
drove furiously against them, and were nearly 
exhausted with continued exertion. At length, 
when we had arrived near the very top of the 
mountain, we had to cross a few yards of very 
slippery ice, which became a matter of consid- 
erable doubt and difficulty.—The horses could 
hardly keep their feet in straining to move 
forward, and if one of them had fallen and 
been hurt, the accident might have detained 
us on the middle of the mountain, without a- 
ny aid near, or made it so late that the de- 
scent on the other side would have been dan- 
gerous. Luckily, a desperate effo1i succeed- 
ed, and we gained the summit of the hill 
without accident. We had still some miles 
to go, and we descended rapidly down on the 
other side, congratulating ourselves that we 
had day-light to distinguish the road from the 
abyss that often skirted it. About half-way 
down we emerged, to our great delight, from 
the mist (or browllard, as it is called) that had 
hitherto enveloped us, and the valley opened 
at our feet in dim but welcome perspective.— 
We proceeded more leisurely on to La Mas- 
chere, having escaped the dangers threatened 
us by precipices and robbers, and drove into a 
spacious covered court-yard belonging to the 
inn, where we were safely housed like a flock 
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of sheep folded for the night. The inn at La 





‘Vox. | 


Maschere is, like many of the inns in Italy, q 
set of wide dilapidated halls, without fury). 
ture, but with quantities of old and bad pic. 
tures, portraits or histories. The people (the 
attendants here were women) were obliging 
and good humoured, though we could procurs 
neither eggs nor milk with our coffee, }y 
were compelled to have it black. We were 
put into a sitting-room with three beds in jj 
without curtains, as they had no other with a 
fire place disingaged, and which, with the 
coverlids like horse-cloths, and the strong 
smell of the leaves of Indian corn with whic) 
they were stuffed, brought to one’s mind the 
idea of a three-stalled stable. We were re. 
freshed, however, for we slept securely ; and 
we entered upon the last stage betimes the 
following day, less exhausted than we had 
been by the first. We had left the unqualit- 
ed desolation and unbroken irregularity of the 
Appenines behind us; but we were still occa- 
sionally treated with a rocky cliff, a pine. 
grove, a mountain torrent ; while there was 
no end of sloping hills with old ruins or mod- 
ern villas upon them, of farm-houses built in 
the Tuscan taste, of gliding streams with 
bridges over them, o7 meadow-grounds, an¢ 
thick plantations of olives and cypresses by 
the road side. 

After being gratified for some hours with 
the cultiyated beauty of the scene (rendered 
more striking by the contrast with our late 
perils), we came to the brow of the hill over- 
looking Florence, which lay under us, a scene 
of enchantment, a city planted in a garden, 
aud resembling a rich and varied suburb. The 
whole presented a brilliant amphitheatre of 
hill and vale, of buildings, groves, and terra- 
ces. The cireling heights were crowned 
with sparkling villas; the varying landscape, 
above or below, waved in an endless succes 
sion of olive-grounds. The olive is not un- 
like the common willow in shape or colour, 
and being still in leaf, gave to the middle of 
winter the appearance of a grey summer. In 
the midst, the Duomo and other churches rais- 
ed their heads; vineyards and olive-grounds 
climbed the hills opposite till they joined a 
snowy ridge of the Appenines rising above 
the top of Fesole; one plantation or row ol 
trees after another fringed the ground, like 
rich lage ; though you saw it not, there flow- 
ed the Arno; every thing was on the noblest 
scale, yet finished in the minutest part--tlie 
perfection of nature and of art, populous, 
splendid, full of life, yet simple airy, embow- 
ered. Florence in itself is inferior to Bolog- 
na, and some other towns; but the view of | 
and of the immediate neighborhood is superior 
to any I have seen. It is, indeed, quite deli- 
cious, and presents an endless variety of ¢!- 
chanting walks. It is not merely the nuur 
ber or the exquisiteness or admirable com)! 
nation of the objects, their forms or colour, bu! 
every spot is rich in associations at once the 
most classical and romantic. From my Friend 
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L. H.’s house at Moiano, you see at one view 
the village of Setiniano, belonging to Michael 
Angelo’s family, the house in which Machia- 
vel lived, and that where Boccaccio wrote, 
wo rnined castles, in which the rival families 
of the Gerardeschi and the ———— carried on 


the most deadly strife, and which seems as! 


though they might still rear their mouldering 
heads against each other; and not far from 
this the Valley of Ladies (the scene of The 
Decameron), and Fesole, with the mountains 
of Perngia beyond. With a view like this, 
one may think one’s sight “enriched,” in 
Burns’ phrase. On the ascent towards Fesole 
is the house where Galileo lived, and where 
he was imprisoned after his release from the 
Inquisition, at the time Milton saw him.* In 
the town itself are Michael Angelo’s house, 
the Baptistry, the gates of which he thought 
worthy to be the gates of Paradise, the Duo- 
mo, older than St. Peter’s, the ancient Palace 
of the Medici family, the Palace Pitti, and here 
also stands the statue that “enchants the 
world.” The view along the Arno is certain- 
iy delightful, though somewhat confined, and 
the bridges over it grotesque and old, but beau- 
tiful. 

The streets of Florence are paved entirely 
with flag-stones, and it has an odd effect at 
first to see the horses and carriages drive 
over them. You get out of their way, how- 
ever, more easily than in Paris, from not hav- 
ing the slipperiness of the stones to contend 
with, ‘The streets get dirty after a slight 
shower, and the next day you have clouds of 
dust again. Many of the narrower streets are 
like lofty paved courts, cut through a solid 
quarry of stone. In general, the pu»lic build- 
ingsare old, and striking chiefly from their 
massiness and the quaintness of the style and 
omaments. Florence is like a town that has 
survived itself. It is distinguished by the re- 
mains of early and rude grandeur; it is left 
where it was three hundred years ago. Its 
history does not seem brought down to the 
present period. On entering it, you may im- 
agine yourself enclosed in a besieged town ; 
if you turn down any of its inferior strects, you 
feel as if you might meet the plague still 
lurking there. Even the walks out of the town 
are mostly between high stone walls, which 
are a bad substitute for hedges. The best and 
most fashionable is that along the river-side ; 
and the gay dresses and glittering equipages 
passing under the tall cedar-trees, and with 
the purple hills in the distance for a back- 
ground, produce a delightful effect, particu- 
larly when seen from the opposite side of the 
river. The carriages in Florence are numer- 
ous and splendid, and rival those in London. 
Lord Burghersh’s, with its six horses and tall 


-_ 


* He was confined in the Inquisition about six weeks, 
Where it is supposed he was put to the torture; for he 
had strange pains in bis limbs, and bodily disabilities af- 
lerwards. lathe Museum here isat present preserved 
iN 8 glass-case, a finger of Galileo, pointing to the skies ! 
Such is the history of ‘philusophy and superstition 
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footmen in fine liveries, is only distinguishable 
from the rest by the little child in a blue vel- 
vet hat and coat, looking out at the window. 
The Corso on Sundays, and on other high 
days and holidays, is filled with a double row 
of open carriages, like the ring in Hyde-Park, 
moving slowly in opposite directions, in which 
you see the flower of the Florentine nobility. 
[ see no difference between them and the En- 
glish, except that they are darker and graver. 
lt was Carnival time when we came, and the 
town presented something of the same scene 
that London does at Bartholomew-Fair. The 
streets were crowded with people, half of 
them masked. But what soon took off 
from the gaiety of the motley assemblage 
was, that you found that the masks were all 
the same. There was great observance of 
the season, and great good-will to be pleased, 
but a dearth of wit and invention, Not mere- 
ly the uniformity of the masks grew tiresome, 
but the seeing an inflexible pasteboard coun- 
tenance moving about upon a living body 
(and without any thing quaint or extravagant 
in the actions of the person to justify or re- 
sort to so grotesque a disguise) shocked by its 
unmeaning incongruity. May-day in London 
is a favourable version of the Carnival here. 
The finery of the chimney-sweepers is an a- 
greeable and intelligible contrast to their usu- 
al squalidness. Their three days’ license has 
spirit, noise, and mirth in it; whereas the dull 
eccentricity and mechanical antics of the 
Carnival are drawled out till they are mer- 
ged without any violent effort in the solemn 
farce of Lent. It had been a fine season this 
year, and it is said that the difference between 
a good season and a bad one to the trades-peo- 
ple is so great that it pays the rent of their 
houses. No one is allowed to wear a mask, 
after Lent commences, and the priests never 
mask. ‘There is no need that they should.— 
There is no rmging of bells here as with us 
(triple bob-majors have not sent their cheer- 
ing sound into the heart of Italy); but during 
the whole ten days or fortnight that the Car- 
nival continues, there is a noise and jingling 
of bells, such as is made by the idle boys in a 
country town on our Shrove Tuesday. We 
could not tell exactly what to make of the 
striking of the clocks at first: at eight they 
struck two; attwelve six. We thought they 
were put back to prevent the note of time, or 
were thrown into confusion to accord with the 
license of the occasion. A day or two clear- 
ed up the mystery, and we found that the 
clocks here (at least those in our immediate 
neighborhood) counted the hours by sixes, in- 
stead of going on to twelve—which method, 
when you are acquainted with it, saves time 
and patience in telling, the hour. I have only 
heard of two masks that seemed to have any 
point or humour in them; and one of these 
was not a mask, but a person who went about 
with his face uncovered, but keeping it, in 
spite of every thing he saw or heard, in the 
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same unmoved position as if it were a mask. 
The other was a person so oddly disguised, 
that you did not know what to make of him, 
whether he were man or woman, beast or bird, 
and who, pretending to be equally at a loss him- 
self, went about asking every one, if they could 
tell him what he was’? A Neapolitan noble- 
man, who was formerly in England, (Count 
Acetto) carried the liberty of masking too far. 
He went to the English Ambassador’s in the 
disguise of a monk, carrying a bundle of wood 
at his back, with a woman’s legs peeping out, 
and written on a large label, “ Provision for 
the Convent.” The clergy, it is said, inter- 
fered, and he has been exiled to Lucca.— 
Lord Burghersh remonstrated loudly against 
this step, as a violation of the dignity and priv- 
ileges of Ambassadors. The offence, what- 
ever it was, was committed at his house, and 
the English Ambassador’s house is supposed 
to be in England—the absentees here were 
alarmed, for at this rate strangers might be sent 
out of the town at an hour’s notice for a jest. 
The Count called in person on the Grand 
Duke, who shook him kindly by the hand— 
the Countess Rinuccini demanded an_inter- 
view with the Grand Duchess—but the cler- 
gy must be respected, and the Count has been 


baseness or mischief, a pilgrimage to Rome js 
his high road to it. ‘The popish religion is q 
convenient cloak for crime, an embroidered 
robe for virtue. It makes the essence of wood 
and ill to depend on rewards and punishments, 
and places these in the hands of the priests, 
for the honour of God and the welfare of the 
church. Their path to Heaven isa kind of val. 
lery directly over the path to Hell; or, rath. 
er, it is the same road, only that at the end oft 
you kneel down, lift up your hands and eyes, 
and say you have gone wrong, and you are 
admitted into a right-hand gate, instead of the 
left-hand one. Hell is said, in the strong |an- 
guage of controversial divinity, to be “ paved 
with good intentions.” Heaven, according to 
some fanatical creeds, is “ paved with mock 
professions.” Devotees and proselytes are 
passed on like wretched paupers, with false 
certificates of merit, by hypocrites and bigots, 
who consider submission to their opinions and 
power as more than equivalent to the confor. 
mity to the dictates of reason, or the wil! of 
God. All this is charged with being a great 
piece of cant and imposture: it is not more s 
than human nature itself. Popery is said to 
be a make-believe religion: man is a make-by- 
lieve animal—he is never so truly himself a 


sent away. There has been a good deal of|when he is acting a part; he is ever at war 


talk and bustle about it—ask the opinion of a 
dry Scotchman, who judges of every thing by 
green and he will tell you, “It is just 
ike our Alien Biil..” It is a rule here that a 
priest is never brought upon the stage. How 
do they contrive to act our Romeo and Juliet? 
Moliere’s Tartuffe is not a priest, but merely 
a saint. When this play was forbidden to be 
acted a second time by the Archbishop of Par- 
is, and the audience loudly demanded the rea- 
son of its being withdrawn, Moliere came for- 
ward and said, “ M nsieur [ Archveque ne 
veut paseqn’ il soit joue?” This was a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. With so much wit 
and sense in the world, one wonders that there 
are any Tartuffes left in it; but for the last 
hundred and fifty years, it must be confessed, 
they have had but an uneasy life of it. 
Lent is not kept here very strictly. The 
streets, however, have rather “a fishy fume” 


with himself—his theory with his practice— 
what he would be (and therefore pretends t 
be) with what he is; and Popery is an adui- 
rable receipt to reconcile his higher and his 
lower nature in a beautiful equivoque or dov- 
ble-entendre of forms and mysteries,—the pal- 
pableness of sense with the dim abstractions 
of faith, the indulgence of passion with the 
atonement of confession and abject repentance 
when the fit is over, the debasement of the ac- 
tual with the elevation of the ideal part of 
man’s nature, the Pagan with the Christian 
religion; to substitute lip-service, genuflec- 
tions, adoration of images, counting of beads, 
repeating of Aves for useful works or pure 10 
tentions, and to get rid at once of all mor! 
obligation, of a!l self-control and self-respect, 
by the proxy of maudlin superstition, by asl 
vish submission to priests and saints, by pros 
trating ourselves before them, and entreating 





in consequence of it; and, generally speak-|them to take our sins and weaknesses upo! 


ing, the use of garlick, tobacco, cloves and oil 
gives a medicated taint to the air. The 






them, and supply us with a saving grace (! 
the expense of a routine of empty forms ani 


number of pilgrims to Rome, at this season, is] words) out of the abundance of their mers 


diminished from 80 or 90,000 a century ago, 








and imputed righteousness. This religi 


toa few hundreds at present. We passed two|suits the pride and weakness of man’s inte! 


on the road, with their staff and scrip and 
motley attire. I did not look at them with 
any particle of respect. The impression was, 
that they were either knaves or fools, The 









lect, the indolence of his will, the cowardl: 
ness of his fears, the vanity of his hopes, lis 
disposition to reap the profits of a good thing 
leave the trouble to others, the magnil- 


farther they come on this errand, the more|cence of his pretensions with the meanness! 
you have a right to suspect their motives, not! his performance, the pampering of his passion, 
that I by any means suppose these are always|the stifling of his remorse, the making sure 
bad—but those who signalise their zeal by|this world and the next,'the saving of his sv’ 
such long marches obtain not only absolution|and the comforting of his body. It is adapted 
for the past, but extraordinary indulgence for|equally to ki and people—to those wh? 















the future, so that if a person meditate ‘any|love power or dread it—who look up to others 
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as Gods, or who would trample them under | find, at the Hotel of the Four Nations, where 
their feet as reptiles—to the devotees of show| we stopped the two first days, that we could 
and sound, or the visionary and gloomy re-|have a pudding for dinner (a thing that is not 
cluse—to the hypocrite and bigot—to saints}to be had in ali France); and I concluded this 
or sinners—to fools or knaves—to men, wo-| was a luxury which tie Italians had been 


men, and children. 


In short, its success is|}compelled to adopt from the influx of the En- 


owing to this, that it is a mixture of bitter|glish, and the loudness of their demands for 


sweets—that it is a remedy that soothes the| comfort. 
| disease it affects to cure—that it is not an an-|that this dish is indigenous rather than natur- 


J understand it is more probable 


tidote, but a vent for the peccant humours,|alized; and that we got it from them in the 
the follies and vices of mankind, with a salvo|/time of Queen Elizabeth, when our inter- 
in favour of appearances, a reserve of loftier|course with Italy was more frequent than it 


| aspirations, (whenever it is convenient to re-| was with France. 
' sort to them) and a formal recognition of cer- 


We might have remained 
at the Four Nations, for eighteen francs a day, 


tain general principles, as a courtesy of living m a very sumptuous manner; but we 


speech, or a Compromise between the under- 
standing and the passions! Omne tul:t punc- 
tum. ‘There is nothing to be said against it, 
but that it is contrary to reason and common 
sense; and even were they to prevail over it, 
some other absurdity would start up in its 
stead, not less mischievous but less amusing ; 


| for man cannot exist long without having 


scope given to his propensity to the marvel- 
lous and contradictory. Methodism with us 
is only a bastard kind of Popery, with which 
the rabble are intoxicated; and to which even 
the mistresses of kings might resort (but for its 
vulgarity) to repair faded charms with divine 
graces, to exchange the sighs of passion for 
the tears of a no less luxurious repentance, 
and to exert one more act of power by making 
proselytes of their royal paramours ! 

The Popish calender is but a transposition 
of the Pagan Mythology. The images, 
shrines, and pictures of the Virgin Mary, that 
we meet at the corner of every street or turn- 
ing of a road, are not of modern date, but co- 
eval with the old Greek and Roman supersti- 
tions. There were the same shrines and ima: 
ges formerly dedicated to Flora, or Ceres, or 
Pomona, and the flowers and the urn still re- 
main. The oaths of the common people are 


| tothis day more heathen than Catholic. They 


swear “ By the countenance of Bacchus”— 
“By the heart of Diana.” A knavish inn- 
keeper, if you complain of the badness of his 
wine, swears “ Per Bacco e per Dio,” “ By 
Bacchus and by God, that it is good !” I won- 
der when the change in the forms of image- 
worship took place in the old Roman States, 
and what effect it had. I used formerly to 
wonder how or when the people in the moun- 
tains of Cumberland and Westmorland, and 
who live in solitudes to which the town of 
Keswick is the polite world, and its lake “ the 
Leman-Lake,” first passed from Popery to 
Protestantism, what difference it made in 
them at the time, or has done to the present 
day’ The answer to this question would go 
4 good way to shew how little the common 
people know of or care for any theory of relig- 
on, considered merely as such. Mr. Southey 
'son the spot, and might do something to- 
wards a solution of the difficulty ! 

Customs come round. I was surprised to 


have removed to apartments fitted up in the 
English fashion,for ten piastres (two guineas) a 
month, and where the whole of our expense for 
boiled and roast, with English cups and saucers, 
and steamed potatoes, dees not come to thirty 
shillingsa week. We have every English com- 
fort with clearer air and a finer country. It was 
exceedingly cold when we first came, and we 
felt it the more from impatience and disappoint- 
ment. From the chinness of the air there was 
a feeling of nakedness about you; you seem- 
ed as if placed in an empty receiver. Not a 
particle of warmth or feeling was left in your 
whole body ; it was just as if the spirit of cold 
had penetrated every part; one might be said 
to be vitrified. It is now milder, (Feb. 23) 
and like April weather in England. There 
is a balmy lightness and vernal freshness in 
the air. Might I once more see the coming 
on of Spring as erst in the spring-time of my 
life, it would be here! I cannot speak to the 
subject of manners in this place, except as to 
outward appearances, which ere the same as 
in a country town in England. Judging by 
the fashionable test on this subject, they must 
be very bad and desperate indeed; for none of 
that stream of prostitution flows down the 
streets, that in the British metropolis is sup 

posed to purify the morality of private fami- 
lies, and to carry of every taint of grossness or 
licentiousness from the female heart. Cecis- 
beism still prevails here, less in the upper, 
more in the lower classes; and may serve as 
a subject for the English to vent their spleen 
and outrageous love of virtue upon. 

Fesole, that makes so striking a point of 
view near Florence, was one of the twelve 
old Tuscan cities that existed before the time 
of the Romans, and afterwards in a state of 
hostility tothem. It is supposed to have been 

originally founded by a Greek colony that 
came over with Cecrops, and others ‘go back 

to the time of Japhet or to Hesiod’s theogony. 
Florence was not founded til] long after. It 
is said to have occupied the three conically- 
shaped hills which stand about three miles 
from Florence. Here was fought the last 
great battle between Cataline and the Senate ; 
and here the Romans besieged and starved to 
death an army of the Goths. It is a place of 
the highest antiquity and renown, but it does 
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not bear the stamp of any thing extraordinary 
upon its face. You stand upon a bleak, rocky 
hill, without suspecting it to have been the 
centre of a thronged population, the seat of 
battles and of mighty events in eldest times. 
So you pass through cities and stately pala- 
ces, and cannot be persuaded that, one day, 
no trace of them will be left. Italy is not fa- 
vourable to the look of age or of length of 
time. The ravages of the climate are 
less fatal; the oldest places seem rather 
deserted than mouldering into ruin, and the 
youth and beauty of surrounding objects inixes 
itself up even with the traces of devastation 
and decay. The monuments of antiquity ap- 
pear to enjoy a green old age in the midst of 
the smiling productions of modern civilization. 
The gloom of the season does not at any rate 
add its weight to the gloom of antiquity. It 
was in Italy, I believe, that Milton had the 
spirit and buoyancy of imagination to write 
his Latin sonnet on the Platonic idea of the 
archetype of the world, where he describes 
the shadowy cave in which “ dwelt Eternity” 
(otiosa eternitas), and ridicules the apprehen- 
sion that Nature could ever grow old, or 
“shake ner starry head with palsy.” It has 
been well observed, that there is more of the 
erm of Paradise Lost in the author’s early 
tin poems, than in his early English ones, 
which are in a strain rather playful and ten- 
der, than stately or sublime. It is said that 
several of Milton’s Poems, which he wrote at 
this period, are preserved in manuscript in the 
libraries in Florence ; but it is probable that if 
so, they are no more than duplicates of those 
already known, which he gave to friends.— 
His reputation here was high, and delightful 
to think of; and a volume was dedicated to 
him by Malatesta, a poet of the day, and a 
friend of Redi—* To the ingenuous and learn- 
ed young Englishman, John Milton.” When 
one thinks of the poor figure which our coun- 
trymen often make abroad, and also of the sup- 
posed reserved habits and puritanical sourness 
of our great English Epic Poet, one is a lit- 
tle in pain for his reception among foreigners, 
and surprised at his success, for which, per- 
haps, his other accomplishments (as his skill 
in music) and his personal advantages, may, 
in some measure, account. There is another 
consideration to be added, which is, that Mil- 
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ophers and poets of Italy. 
** Sweet is the dialect of Arno’s vale : 
Though half consumed, lt gladly turn to hear.’ 


is pleasant to hear or speak one’s native tougy 


genius. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


The public Gallery. 
Venus. Raphael's Fornarina. 
seus of Benvenuto Cellini. John of Bol. 
ogna’s Rape of the Sabines. The Palace: 
Pitti. 


Antique Busts. Ti 


Tue first thing: you do when you get toa 
town abroad is to go to the Post Office iy 
expectation of letters, which you are sur 
not to receive exactly in proportion as you ar 
anxious to have them. Friends at a distance 
have you ata disadvantage ; and they let yu 
know it, if they will let you know nothuy 
else. There 1s in this a love of power or 0! 
contradiction, and at the same time a wanto! 
imagination. They cannot change places 
with you, or suppose how you can be so much 
at a loss about what is so obvious to them— 
It seems putting them to unnecessary trouble 
to transmit a self-evident truth (which it s 
upon the spot) a thousand miles (where it be- 
comes a discovéry). You have this comfort 
however, under the delay of letters, that they 
have no bad news to send you, or you woul 
hear of it in an instant. 

When you are disappointed of your letters 
at the post-office at Florence, you turn rou’, 
and find yourself in the square of the Gran 
Duke, with the old Palace opposite to you, 
and a number of colossal statues, bleaclied 
the open air, in front of it. They seem asp 
cies of huge stone-masonry. What is you 
surprise to learn that they are the Hercules 
Bandinello, and the David of Michael Ange 
lo! Not far from these, is the Perseus 


ton did not labour under the disadvantage of Benvenuto Cellini, which he makes such § 


addressing foreigners in their native tongue, 
but conversed with them on equal terms in 
Latin. That was surely the polite and envi- 
able age of letters, when the learned spoke a 


common and well known tongue, instead of|the progress of it, he at length finished the 


petty, huckstering, Gothic dialects of differ- 
ent nations! Now, every one who is not a 
Frenchman, or who does not gabble French, 
is no better than a stammerer or a changeling 
out of his own country. 
this as a very great grievance ; but it certain- 
ly prevents those far-famed meetings between 
learned men of different nations, which are 


I do not complain of} ne was brought up, still remain. 


fuss about in his Life*. It is of bronze. 4* 
ter a great deal of cabal, before he was el 
ployed on this work, and great hostility a 
disagreeable obstacles thrown in his way 
mould, and prepared to cast the figure. He 
found that the copper which he had at 1™ 
thrown in did not work kindly. After one 


* The jewellers’ shops on the bridge, in one .of which 
The Rape of the *8 
bines, by John of Bologna, near Beavenuto's Perseus” 
an admirable group: nothing can exceed the fleshi" 
and sofiened contours of the female figure, see 9 every 
direction. 








recorded in history, as of Sir Thomas More 
with Erasmus, and of Milton with the philos. 


So Dante makes one of his heroes exclaim, |; 


when abroad; but possibly the language of 
that higher and adopted country, which was 
familiar to the scholar of former times, soup. 
ded even sweeter to the ear of friendship or of 
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two visits to the furnace, he grew impatient, 
and seizing on all the lead, iron, and brass 
he could Jay his hands on in the house, threw 
it pell-mell, and ina fit of desperation, into 
the melting mass, and retired to wait the re- 
suit. After passing an hour in the greatest 
agitation, he returned ; and inspecting the 
cast, to his extreme joy discovered it to be 
smooth, and perfect, without a flaw in any 
part, except a dent m the heel. He then sat 
down to enjoy his triumph over his enemies, 
and to devour a cold chicken (which he had 
provided for his supper) with vast composure 
andrelish. It is a pity that a work produced 
under such auspicious circumstances does not 
altogether answer the romantic expectations 
formed of it. ‘There is something petty and 
forced about it; and it smells of the goldsmith’s 
and jeweller’s shop. I would rather see the 
large silver vase, richly embossed by him with 
groups of flowers and figures, which was or- 
dered by the Pope and placed under his ta- 
ble for the Cardinals and other guests to 
throw their bones into, instead of throwing 
them on the floor for the dogs to pick up, as 


had hitherto been the custom—a fine proof, 
of the mingled barbarism and refinement of 


those days*. Benvenuto was a character and 
a genius, and more of a character than of a 
genius; for, after all, the greatest geniuses 
are“ men of no mark or likelihood.” Their 
strongest impulses are not personal, but pass 
out of themselves into the universe; nor do 
they waste their energies upon their private 
whims and perverse peculiaritiés. In Bandi- 
nello one does not look for much; he was nev- 
er much esteemed, and is made a butt of by 
Benvenuto Cellini. But what shall we say 
to a commonplace or barbarous piece of work 
by Michael Angelo! The David is as if a 
large mass of solid marble fell upon one’s 
head, to crush one’s faith m great names. It 
looks like an awkward overgrown actor at one 
of our minor theatres, without his clothes: 
the head is too big for the body, and it has a 
helpless expression of distress. The Bacchus 
in the Gallery, by the same artist, is no bet- 
ter. It is pot-bellied, lank, and with a sickly, 
mawkish aspect. Both these statues were, 
itis true, done when he was very young; 
and the latter, when finished, he buried un- 
der ground, and had it dug up as an antique, 
and when it was pronounced by the virtuosi 
of the day to be superior to any thing in 
modern art, he produced the arm (which he 
had broken off,) and claimed it as his own, to 
the confusion of his adversaries. Such is the 
story; and under the safeguard of this tradi- 
tion, it has passed, criticism proof. There 
are two pictures here attributed to this great 
artist; one in the Gallery, and another in the 
Palace Pitti, of The Fates, which are three 
meagre, dry, mean-looking old wemen. I 


ee. 


*See his Memoirs of himself, lately re trans!ated by 
Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
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shall not return to this subject till | get tothe 
Vatican, and then | hope to tell a different 
story. Nothing more casts one down than to 
find an utter disproportion between the reality 
and one’s previous conceptions in a case of 
this kind, when one has been brooding all 
one’s life over an idea of greatness. If one 
could sneak off with one’s disappointment in 
one’s pocket, and say nothing about it, or 
whisper it to the reeds, or bury it in a hole, or 
throw it into the river (Arno,) where no one 
would fish it up, it would not signify; but to 
be obliged to note it in one’s common-place 
book, and publish it to all the @orld, ’tis vil- 
lainous! It is well one can turn from disa- 
ereeable thoughts like these to a landscape of 
‘Titian’s (the Holy Family at the Pitti Pa- 
lace.) A green bank in the fore ground pre- 
sents a pastoral scene of sheep and cattle re- 
posing ; then you have the deep green of the 
middle distance, then the blue topped hills, 
and the golden sky beyond, with the red 
branches of an autumn wood rising into it; 
and in the faces of the bending group you see 
the tints of the evening sky reflected, and the 
freshness of the landscape breathed on their 
features. The depth and harmony of colour- 
ing in natural objects, refined in passing 
through the painter’s mind, mellowed by the 
hand of time, has acquired the softness and 
shadowy brilliancy ofa dream, and while you 
gaze at it, you seem to be entranced! But to 
take things somewhat more in order.—— 

One of the striking things in the Gallery at 
Florence (given to the City by one of the 
Medici Family) is the Collection of Antique 
Busts. The Statues of Gods are the poetry 
of the art of that period. The busts of men 
and women handed down tous are the history 
of the species. You see the busts of Vitellius 
(whose throat seems bursting with “the jowl” 
and a dish of lampreys,) Galba, Trajan, Au- 
gustus, Julia, Faustina, Messalina; and you 
ask, were there real beings like these exist- 
ing two thousand years ago’ It is an exten- 
sion of the idea of humanity; and “even in 
death there is animation too.” History is 
vague and shadowy, but sculpture gives life 
and body to it; the names and letters in time- 
worn books start up real people in marble, 
and you no longer doubt their identity with 
the present race. Nature produced forms 
then as perfect as she does now.—Forsyth 
and others have endeavoured to invalidate the 
authenticity of these busts, and to shew that 
few of them can be traced with certainty to 
the persons whose names they bear. ‘That 
with me is not the question. ‘The interesting 
point is not to know who they were, but that 
they were. There is no doubt that they are 
busts of people living two thousand years 
ago, and that is all that my moral demands. 
As to individual character, it would be as 
well sometimes to find it involved in obscuri- 
ty; for some of the persone are better looking 
than for the truth of physiognomy they ought 
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to be. Nero is as handsome a gentleman as 
his eulogists could wish him to be. The 
truth is, that what pleases me in these busts 
and others of the same kind that I have seen 
is, that they very much resemble English peo- 
ple of sense and education in the present day, 
only with more regular features. They are 
grave, thoughtful, unaffected. There is not 
a face among them that you could mistake for 
a French face. These fine old heads, in 
short, confirm one in the idea of general hu- 
manity; French faces stagger one’s faith in 
the species! 

There are two long galleries enriched with 
busts and statues of the most interesting des- 
cription, with a series of productions of the 
early Florentine school, the Flying Mercury 
of John of Bologna, &c.; and in a room near 
the centre (called the Tribune) stands the 
Venus of Medici, with some other statues 
and pictures not unworthy to do her homage. 
I do not know what to say of the Venus, nor 
is it necessary to say much where all the 
world have already formed an opinion for 
themselves ; yet, perhaps, this opinion, which 
seems the most universal, is the least so, and 
the opinion of all the world means that of no 
one individual in it. The end of criticism, 
howeyer, is rather to direct attention to ob- 
jects of taste, than to dictate to it. Besides, 
one has seen the Venus so often and in so 
many shapes, that custom has blinded one 
equally to its merits or defects. Instead of 
giving an opinion, one is disposed to turn 
round and ask, “What do you think of it!” It 
is like a passage in the “Elegant Extracts,” 
which one has read and admired, till one does 
not know what to make of it, or how to affix 
any ideas to the words: beauty and sweetness 
end in an unmeaning common-place! If | 
might, notwithstanding, hazard a hypercriti- 
cism, I should say, that it is a little too much 
like an exquisite marble doll. I should 
conjecture (for it is only conjecture where 
familiarity has neutralized the capacity of 
judging) that there is a want of sentiment, 
of character, a balance of pretensions as well 
as of attitude, a good deal of insipidity, and 
an over gentility. ‘There is no expression of 
mental refinement, nor much of voluptuous 
blandishment. There is a great softness, 
sweetness, symmetry, and timid grace—a 
faultless tameness, a negative perfection.— 
The Apollo Belvidere is positively bad, a the- 
atrical coxcomb, and ill-made; I mean com- 
pared with the Theseus. The great objection 
to the Venus is, that the form has not the true 
feminine proportions; it is not sufficiently 
large in the lower limbs, but tapers too much 
to a point, so that it wants firmness and a sort 
of indolent repose (the proper attribute of 
woman,) and seems as if the least thing would 
overset it. Ina word, the Venus isa very 
beautiful toy, but not the Goddess of Love, or 
even of Beauty. It is not the statue Pygma- 
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wish or fancy his mistress to be like it. There 
is something beyond it, both in imagination 
and in nature. Neither have we a firm faith 
in the identity of the Goddess; it is a nice 
point, whether any such form ever existed, 
Now let us say what we will of the ideal, jt 
ought, when embodied to the senses, to bear 
the stamp of the most absolute reality, for it is 
only an image taken from nature, with every 
thing omitted that might contradict or distur) 
its uniformity. The Venus is not a poetical 
and abstract personification of certain quali- 
ties; but an individual model, that has beep 
altered and tampered with. It would have 
had a better effect ifexecuted in ivory, with 
gold sandals and bracelets, like that of Phid- 
ias (mentioned by Pliny,) to define its pre- 
tensions as belonging to the class of orna- 
mental art; for it neither carries the mind 
into the regions of ancient mythology, nor of 
ancient poetry, nor rises to an equality of style 
with modern poetry or painting. Raphiae| 
has figures of far greater grace, both mental 
and bodily. The Apollo of Medicis, which 
is in the same room, is a very delightful spe- 
cimen of Grecian art; but it has the fault of 
being of that equivocal size (I believe called 
small-life) which looks like diminutive na- 
ture, not nature diminished. 

Raphael’s Fornarina (which is also in this 
highly embellished cabinet of art) faces the 
Venus, and is a downright, point-blank con- 
trast to it. Assuredly no charge can be 
brought against it of mimmini-piminee afiec- 
tation or shrinking delicacy. It is robust, full 
to bursting, coarse, luxurious, hardened, but 
wrought up to an infinite degree of exactness 
and beauty in the details. It is the perfec- 
tion of vulgarity and refinement together.— 
The Fornarina is a bouncing, buxom, sullen, 
saucy baker’s daughter—but painted, idolized, 
immortalized by Raphael! Nothing can be 
more homely and repulsive than the original; 
you see her bosom swelling like the dough ri- 
sing in the oven ; the tightness of her skin 
puts you in mind of Trim’s story of the sau- 
sage-maker’s wife—nothing can be much 
more enchanting than the picture—than the 
care and delight with which the artist has 
seized the lurking glances of the eye, curved 
the corners of the mouth, smoothed the fore- 
head, dimpled the chin, rounded the neck, 
till by innumerable delicate touches, and the 
“ labour of love,” he has converted a coarse, 
rude mass into a miracle of art. Raphael, in 
the height of his devotion, and as it were to 
insinuate that nothing could be too fine for 
this idol of his fancy (as Rousseau prided.him- 
self in writing the letters of Julia on the finest 
paper with gilt edges) has painted the chain 
on the Fornarina’s neck with actual gold-leaf. 
Titian would never have thought of such @ 
thing ; he could not have been guilty of such 
a solecism in painting, as to introduce a solid 
substance without shadow. Highly as Raph- 





lion fell in love with; nor did any man ever 


ael has laboured this portrait, it still shews his 
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inferiority to Titian in the imitative part of;imitation of Leonardo da Vinci. The Medu- 


painting. ; chee | 
Fornarina seems laid on the skin; in the gir! 
by Titian at the Pitti Palace, it is seen through 


| 


The colour on the cheeks of the|sa’s Head of the latter is hardly, I think, so 


fine as Barry’s description of it. It has not 
quite the watery languor—the dim obscurity. 


it, The oneappears tanned by the sun ; the|'lhe eyes of the female are too much like the 
other to have been out in the air, or is like a eyes of the snakes, red, crusted, and edgy.— 
flower “ just washed in the dew.” Again,'! shall only notice one picture more in this 
the surface of the flesh in Raphael is sosmooth, | collection—the Last Judgment, by Bronzino. 


that you are tempted to touch it:in ‘Titian, 
it retires from the touch into a shadowy re- 
cess. There is here a duplicate (varied) of 
his Mistress at her T'oilette (to be seen in the 
Louvre,) dressed ina loose night-robe, and 
with the bosom nearly bare. It is very care- 
fully finished, and is a rich study of colouring, 
expression, and natural grace. Of the Titi- 
an Venus (with her gouvernante and chest of 
clothes in the background) [ cannot say much. 
It is very like the common print. The Endy- 
mion by Guercino has a divine character of 
pensive softness, and youthful, manly grace, 
and the impression made by the picture an- 
swers to that made by the fable—an excel- 
lent thing in history! It is one of the finest 
pictures m Florence. I should never have 
done if | were to go into the details. I can 
only mention a few of the principal. Near 
the Fornarina is the Young St. John in the 
Wilderness, by Raphael ; it is very dark, very 
hard, and very fine, like an admirable carving 
in wood. He has here also two Holy Fami- 
lies, full of playful sweetness and mild repose. 
There are also two by Correggio of the same 
subject, and a fine and bold study of the Head 
ofa Boy. ‘There is a spirit of joy and laugh- 
ing grace contained in this head, as the juice 
of wine is in the grape. Correggio had a pro- 
digious raciness and gusto, when he did not 
fritter them away by false refinement and a 
sort of fastidious hypercriticism upon himself. 
His sketches, I suspect, are better than his 
finished works. One of the Holy Families 
here is the very acme of the affetuoso and 
Della Cruscan style of painting. The figure 
of the Madonna is like a studiously-involved 
period or turn upon words : the infant Christ 
onthe ground is a diminutive appellation, a 
prettiness, a fairy-fancy. Certainly, it bears 
no proportion to the Mother, whose hands are 
bent back over it with admiration and delight, 
till grace becomes a cramp, and her eye-lids 
droop and quiver over the duttering object of 
her strange child-worship,” almost as if they 
Were moved by metallic tractors. The other 
Madonna is perfectly free from any taint of 
affectation. It isa plain rustic beauty, inno- 
cent, interesting, simple, without one contor- 
hon of body or of mind. It is sweetly painted. 
The Child is also a pure study after nature: 
the blood is tingling in his veins, and his face 


has an admirable expression of careless infan-| 


tine impatience. 
4 master-piece, with all this painter’s knowl- 
edge of fore-shortening, chiaro-scuro, the man- 
agement of drapery, &c. Herodias’s Daugh- 
ter, by Luini, isan elaborate and successful 


The old Man at the side is/| 


i 





It has vast merit in the drawing and expres- 


sion, but its most remarkable quality is the 
amazing reliet without any perceivable shad- 
ow, and the utmost clearness with the smal- 
lest possible variety of tint. It looks like a 
Mosaic ‘painting. The specimens of the 
Dutchand other foreign schools here are up- 
on a small scale, and of inferior value. 

The Palace Pitti was begun by one of the 
Strozzl, who boasted that he would build a 
palace with a court-yard in it, in which ano- 
ther palace might dance. He had nearly ru- 
ined himself by the expense, when one of the 
Medici took it off his hands and completed it. 
It is at present the residence of the Grand 
Duke. The view within over the court-yard 
to the terrace and mount above is superb.— 
Here is the Venus of Canova, an elegant, 
sylph-like figure ; but Canova was more to be 
admired for delicacy of finishing, than for ex- 
pression or conception of general form. At 
the Gallery there is one room full of extraor- 
dinary pictures and statues: at the Palace 
Pitti there are six or seven covered with some 
of the finest portraits and history-pieces in the 
world, and the walls are dark with beanty, 
and breathe an air of the highest art from 
them. It is one of the richest and most ori- 
ginal Collections I have seen. It is not so 
remarkable for variety of style or subject as 
for a noble opulence and aristocratic pride, 
having to boast names in the highest ranks 
of art, and many of their best works. The 
Palace Pitti formerly figured in the Catalogue 
of the Louvre, which it had contributed to en- 
rich with many of its most gorgeous jewels, 
which have been brought back to their ori- 
ginal situation, and which now shine here, 
though not with unreflected lustre, nor in so- 
litary state. Among these, for instance, is 
Titian’s Hippolito di Medici (which the late 
Mr. Opie pronounced the finest portrait in 
the world,) with the spirit and breadth of his- 
tory, and with the richness, finish, and glossi- 
ness of an enamel picture. I remember the 
first time, I ever saw it, it stood on an easel 
which I had to pass, with the back to me, and 
as I turned and saw it with the boar-spear in 
its hand, and its keen glance bent upon me, it 
seemed “a thing of life,” with supernatural 
force and grandeur. The famous music-piece 
by Giorgioni was at one time in the Louvre, 


and is not a whit inferior to Titian. The 
head turned round of the man playing on the 
harpsichord, for air, expression, and a true 


gusto of colouring, may challenge competi- 
tion all the world through. There goes a tra- 
dition that these are the portraits of Luther 
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and Calvin. Giorgioni died at the age of{a connoiseur in painting as the rust of medals 


thirty-four, heart-broken, it is said, because 


or the crust om wine is to connoisseurs and 


one of his scholars robbed him of his mistress| judges of a different stamp. 


—possibly the very beauty whose picture is 
introduced here. Leo, X., by Raphael, that 
fine, stern, globular head, on which “delibera- 
tion sits, and public care,” is in the same room 
with the Cardinal Bentivoglio, one of Van- 
dyke’s happiest and most spiritual heads—a 
fine group of portraits by Rubens, of himself, 
his brother, Grotius aud Justus Lipsius, all in 
one frame—-an admirable Holy Family, in this 
master’s very best manner, by Julio Roma- 
no—and the Madona della Seggia of Raphael 
—all of these were formerly in the Louvre.— 
The last is painted on wood, and worn, so as 
to have a crayon look. But for the grouping, 
the unconscious look of intelligence in the 


Sienna. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
Radicofani. Aquapendente. De- 


scription of the Inn there. San Lorenzo. 
Monte-Fiascone. Lake of Bolsena. Des. 
olate appearance of the Country near Rome. 
First View of St. Peter's from Baccano. 


Tue road between Florence and Rome by Si- 
enna is not very interesting, though it pre- 
sents a number of reflections to those who are 
acquainted with the changes that have taken 


children, and the rounding and fleshiness of| place in the history and the agriculture of 


the forms of their limbs, this is one of the 
artist’s most unrivalled works. There are 
also several by Andreadel Sarto, conceived 


these districts. Shortly after you leave Flo 
rence, the way becomes dreary and barren or 
unhealthy. 


Towards the close of the first 


and finished with the highest taste and truth|day’s journey, however, we had a splendid 


of feeling ; a Nymph and Satyr by Giorgioni, 
of great gusto; Hercules and Anteus, by 
Schiavoni (an admirable study of bold draw- 
ing and poetical colouring), an unfinished 
sketch by Guido, several by Cigoli and Fra. 
Bartolomeo ; a girl ina flowered dress, by Ti- 
tian (of which Mr. Northcote possesses a 
beautiful copy by Sir Joshua); another por- 
trait of a Man in front view and a Holy Fa- 
miiy, by the same ; and one or two fine pieces 
by Rubens and Rembrandt. There 1s a Par- 
megiano here, in which is to be seen the ori- 
gin of Mr. Fuseli’s style, a child in its moth- 
er’s lap, with its head rolling away from its 
body, the mother’s face looking down upon it 
with green and red cheeks tapering to a point, 
and athigh of an angel, which you cannot 
well piece to anurn which he carries in his 


view of the country we were to travel, which 
lay stretched out beneath our feet to an in- 
mense distance, as we descended into the |t- 
tle town of Pozzo Borgo. 
on each side of us, from which the smoke of 
cottages occasionally curled : the branches of 
an overhanging birch-tree or a neighbouring 
ruin gave relief to the grey, misty landscape, 
which was streaked by dark pine-forests, uni 
speckled by the passing clouds; and in th 
extreme distance rose a range of hills glitter 
ing in the evening sun, and scarcely distir- 
guishable from the ridge of clouds that hiover- 
ed near them. 
(on the top of one of which stands the fort of 
Radicofani) till the end of two days’ journey, 
making a distance of between fifty and sixty 
miles, so that their miniature size and fury 


Deep valleys sloped 


We did not reach these hills 


hand, and which seems like a huge scale of| splendour, as they crowned the far-off horizon, 


the “shardborne beetie.”—The grotesque and 
discontinuous are, in fact, carried to their 
height. Here is also the Conspiracy of Cati- 
line, by Salvator Rosa, which looks more like 
a Cato-street Conspiracy than any thing else, 
or a bargain struck ina blacksmith’s shop ; 
and a Battle-piece by the same artist, with 
the round haunches and flowing tail ofa white 
horse repeated, and some fierce faces, hid by 
the smoke and their helmets, of which you 
can make neither head nor tail. Salvator 
was a great landscape-painter ; but both he 
and Lady Morgan have been guilty of a great 
piece of egotism in supposing that he was 
anything more. These are the chief failures, 
but in general out of heaps of pictures there 
is scarce one that is not of the highest inter- 
est both in itself, and from collateral circum- 
stances. Those who come in search of high 
Italian art will here find it in perfection ; and 
if they do not feel this, they may turn back at 
once. The pictures in the Pitti Palace are 
finely preserved, and have that deep, mellow 


may be easily guessed. 
accommodation on the road quite as bad asw 
had expected. The chief want is of mui, 


We did not find the 


which is to be had only in the morning; bu! 
we remedied this defect by taking a_ bottle 
it with us. The weather was cold enoug! 
(in the middle of March) to freeze it. Tie 
economy of life is here reduced to a very gre! 
simplicity, absolute necessaries from day | 
day and from hand to mouth; and nothing + 
allowed for the chapter of accidents, or ti 
irregular intrusion of strangers. The me 
chanism of English inns is accounted for by the 
certainty of the arrival of customers, wil) 
full pockets and empty -stomachs. There 
every road is a thoroughfare ; here a travel’ 
is a curiosity, and we did not meet ten cart 
ages on our journey, a distance of a hundre’ 
and mines dbo miles, and which it took vs 
six days to accomplish. 





tone of age upon them which is to the eyes of 


This is cheap enough. 


I may add that we 
paid only seven louis for our two places in the 
Voiture (which, besides, we had entirely ' 
ourselves) our expences on the road includet 
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Sienna is a fine old town, but more like a 
receptacle of the dead than the residence of 
the living. “Ir was,” might be written over 
the entrance to this, as to most of the towns 
in Italy. The magnificence of the buildings 
corresponds but ill with the squalidness of the 
inhabitants; there seems no reason for crowd- 
ing the streets so close together when there 
are so few people in them. There is at pre- 
sent no enemy without to huddle them to- 
gether within the walls, whatever might 
have been the case in former times: for 
miles you do not meet a human being, or dis- 
cern the traces of a human dwelling. The 
view through the noble arch of the gate as 
you leave Sienna is at once exquisitely roman- 
tic and picturesque: otherwise, the country 
presents a most deplorable aspect for a length 
of way. Nature seems to have here taken it 
upon her to play the part of a cinder-wench, 
and to have thrown up her incessant heaps of, 
clay and ashes, without either dignity or grace. 
Ata distance to the right and left, you see 
the stately remains of the ancient Etruscan 
cities, cresting the heights and built for de- 
fence; and here and there, perched on the 
top of a cliff, the ruinous haunt of some ban- 
dit chief (the scourge of later days), that 
might be compared in imagination to some 
dragon, old and blind, still watching for its 
long-lost prey, and sharing the desolation it 
has made. ‘There are two of these near the 
wretched inn of La Scala, where we stopped 
the third morning, rising in lonely horror from 
the very point of two hills, facing each other 
and only divided by a brook, that baffle descrip- 
tion, and require the artist’s boldest pencil.— 
Aided by the surrounding gloom, and shroud- 
ed by the driving mist (as they were when 
we passed), they throw the mind back into a 
trance of former times, and the cry of midnight 
revelry, of midnight murder is heard from the 
crumbling walls. The romantic bridge and 
hamlet under them begins the ascent of Ra- 
dicofani. ‘The extensive ruin at the top meets 
your view and disappears repeatedly during 
the long, winding, toilsome ascent. Over a 
tremendous valley to the left, we saw the dis- 
tant hills of Perugia, covered with snow and 
blackened with clouds, and a heavy sleet was 
falling around us. We started, on being told 
that the post-house stood directly on the other 
side of the fort (at a height of 2400 feet above 
the level of the sea), and that we were to pass 
the night there. It was like being lodged in 
acloud: it seemed the very rocking-cradle 
of storms and tempests. As we wound round 
the road at the foot of it, we were relieved 
from our apprehensions. It was a fortress 
built by stubborn violence for itself, that might 
be said to scowl defiance on the world below, 
and to promise security and shelter to those 
Within its reach. Huge heaps of ronnd stones, 
gnarled like iron, and that looked as if the 
Would break the feet that trusted themselves 
among them, were rolled into the space be- 
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tween the heights and the road-side. The 
middle or principal) turret, which rose between 
the other two, was thrown into momentary - 
perspective by the mist; a fragment of an 
outer wall stood beneath, half covered with — 
ivy; close to it was an old chapel-spire built 
of red brick, and a small hamlet crouched be- 
neath the ramparts. It reminded me, by its 
preternatural strength and sullen aspect, of 
the castle of Giant Despair in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The dark and stern spirit of for- 
mer times might be conceived to have en- 
trenched itself here as in its last hold; tohave 
looked out and laughed at precipices and 
storms, and the puny assaults of hostile bands, 
and resting on itsred right arm, to have wast- 
ed away through inaction and disuse in its 
unapproachable solitude and barbarous desola- 
tion. Never did I see any thing so rugged 
and so stately, apparently so formidable in a 
former period, so forlorn inthis. It wasa 
majestic shadow of the mighty past, suspend- 
ed in another region, belonging to another age. 
I might take leave of it in the words of old 
Burnet, whose Latin glows among these cold 
hills, Vale augusta sedes, digna rege; vale 
augusta rupes, semper mihi memoranda !— 
We drove into the inn-yard, which resembled 
a barrack (so do most of the inns on the road), 
with its bed-rooms like hospital-wards, and its 
large apartments for assemblages of armed 
men, now empty, gioomy, and unfurnished ; 
but where we found a hospitable welcome, 
and by the aid of a double fee to the waiters 
every thing very comfortable. The first ob- 
ject was to procure milk for our tea (of which 
last article we had bought some very good 
from the shop of Signor Pippini, at Florence*) 
and the next thing was to lay in a stock for the 
remaining half of our journey. We were not 
sorry to pass a night at the height of 2400 feet 
above the level of the sea, and immediate] 

under this famous’ fortress. The winds 
“howled through the vacant guard-rooms and 
deserted lobbies” of our hostelry, and the snow 
descended ina heavy fall, and covered the 
valleys; but Radicofani looked the same, 
as we saw it through the coach-windows the 
next morning, old, grey, deserted, gloomy, as 
if it had survived “ a thousand storms, a thou- 
sand winters”—the peasant still crawled a- 
long its trenches, the traveller stopped to gaze 
at its battlements—but neither spear nor bat- 
tle-axe would glitter there again, nor banner 
be spread, nor the clash of arms be heard in 
the round of ever-rolling, years—it looked 
back to other times as we looked back upon it, 
and stood towering in its desay, and nodding 
to an eternal repose! The road in this, as in 
other parts of Italy, is evidently calculated, 
and was originally constructed, for the march 
of anarmy. Instead of creeping along the 
valleys, it passes along the ridges of hills to 





* Excellent tea is to he had at Rome at an Italian shop 
at the corner of the Via Condotti, in the Piazza di Spag- 
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prevent surprise, or watch the movements of 
anenemy, and thus generally commands an 
extensive view of the country, ,such as it is. 
It was long before winding slowly into the 
valley, we lost sight of our last night’s sta- 
tion, 

Aquapendente is situated on the brow of a 
hill, over a running stream, as its name indi- 
cates, and the ascent to it is up the side ofa 
steep rugged ravine, with overhanging rocks 
and shrubs, ‘The mixture of wildness and 
luxuriance answered to .ny idea of Italian 
scenery, but [ had seen little of it hitherto.— 
The town is old, dirty, and disagreeable; and 
we were driven to an inn in one of the bye- 
streets, where there was but one sitting-room, 
which was occupied by an English family, who 
were going to leave it immediately, but who, 
I suppose, on hearing that some one else was 
waiting for it, claimed the right of keeping it 
as long as they pleased. The assertion of an 
abstract right is the idea uppermost in the 
minds of all English people. Unfortunately, 
when its attainment is worth any thing, their 
spirit of contradiction makes them ready to re- 
linquish it; or’when it cost them any thing, 
their spirit of self-interest deters them from 
the pursuit! After waiting some time, we at 
last breakfasted in a sort of kitchen or outhouse 
upstairs, where we had very excellent but 
homely fare, and where we were amused with 
the furniture—a dove-house, a kid, half-skin- 


ned, hanging on the walls; a loose heap of 


macaroni and vegetables in one corner, plen- 
ty of smoke, a Madonna carved and painted, 
and a map of Constantinople. The pigeons 
on the floor were busy with their murmuring 
plaints, and often fluttered their wings as if to 
fly. So, thought I, the nations of the earth 
clap their wings, and strive in vain to be free! 
The landlady was a woman about forty, di- 
minutive and sickly, but with one of those 
pale, mild, penetrating faces which one sel- 
dom sees out of Italy. She was the mother 
of two buxom daughters, as coarse and hard 
as any thing of the kind one might meet with 
in Herefordshire or Gloucestershire !—The 
road from Aquapendente js of a deep heavy 
soil, over which the horses with difficulty drag- 
ged the carriage. The view on one side was 
bounded by two fine conical hills clothed to 
the very top with thick woods of beech and 
fir; and our route lay for miles over an undu- 
jating ground covered with the wild broom 
(growing to the size of a large shrub), a- 
mong which herdsof slate-coloured oxen were 
seen browzing luxariously. The broom float- 
ed above them, their covering and their food, 
with its flexiblesilken branches of light green, 
and presented an eastern scene, extensive, soft 
and wild. We passed, I think, but one hab- 
itation between Aquapendente and San Lo- 
renzo, and met but one human being, which 
was a Gen d’ Armes! Lasked our Vetturino 
if this dreary aspect of the country was the 
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Von. 1, 
ful of earth from the hedge-side, and shewed 
a rich black loam, capable of every improvye- 
ment. I asked in whose dominions we were. 
and received for answer, “In the Pope’s,”— 
San Lorenzo is a town built on the summit of 
ahill, in consequence of the ravages of the 
malaria in the old town, situated in the val- 
ley below. It looks like a large alms-house, 
or else like a town that has run away from th 

plague and itself, and stops suddenly on the 
brow of a hill to see if the Devil is following 
it. The ruins below are the most ghastly | 
ever saw. The scattered fragments of walls 
and houses are crumbling away like rotten 
bones, and there are holes in the walls and 
subterrancous passages, im which disease, like 
an ugly witch, seems to lurk and to forbid you 
entrance. Further on, and winding round the 
edge of the lake, you come to Bolsena. The 
unwholesome nature of the air from the water 
may be judged of from the colour of the tops 
of the houses, the moss on which is as yellow 
as the jaundice, and the grass and corn-fields 
on its borders are of a tawny green. ‘Tlie 
road between this and Monte-Fiascone, whicli 
you see on an eminence before thy lies through 
a range of gloomy defiles, and is deformed by 
the blackened corses of huge oak-trees, that 
strew the road-side, the unsightly relies of fine 
old woods that were cut downand half-burnta 
few years ago as the haunts of bands of ro) 
bers. They plant morals in this country by 
rootingup trees! While the country is worth 
seeing, itis not safe to travel; but pictur 
esque beauty must, of course, give place to tli 
police. I thought, when I first saw these ca- 
daverous trunks lying by the side of the lake, 
that they Were the useless remains of cargoes 
of timber that we had purchased of the Holy 
See to fight its battles, and maintain the caus 
of social order in every part of the world!— 
Let no English traveller stop at Monte-Pias 
cone (I mean at the inn outside the town), un- 
less he would be starved and smoke-dried, but 
pass on to Viterbo, which is a handsome town, 
with the best inn on the road. You pass on 
night more on the road in this mode of trav- 
elling (which resembles walking a minuet, 
rather than striking up a country dance) a! 
Ronciglione ; and the next day from Baccano, 
you see rising up, in a flat, hazy plain, the 
dome of St. Peter’s. You proceed for some 
miles along a gradual descent without any o!- 
ject of much interest, pass the Tiber and the 
gate Del Popolo, and youare in Rome. Whe 
there, go any where but to Franks’s Hotel, 
and get a lodging, if possible, on the Via Gre- 
goriana, which overlooks the towr, and where 
you can feast the eye and indulge in sent! 
ment, without being poisoned by bad air.— 
The house of Salvator Rosa is at present let 
out in lodgings. I have now lived twice 1D 
houses occupied by celebrated men, once in @ 
house that belonged to Milton, and now I 
this, and find to my mortification that imag 





effect of nature or of art. He pulled a hand- 


ation is entirely a thing imaginary, and has 
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nothing to do with matter. of fact, history, or 
the senses. To see an object of thought or | 
fancy is just as impossible as to feel a sound or} 
hear a smell. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Rome. The Vatican. 
na. Holy Week. The Coliseum. The 
Temple of Vesta. Picture Galleries—the 
Ruspigliosi, Doria, Borghese, Corsini, 
and Latile Farnese. Guido, 


The Capella NSisti- 


“As London is to the meanest country 
town, 80 is Rome to every other city in the 
world.” 

So said an old friend of mine, and I believ- 
ed him till I saw it. This is not the Rome I 
expected to see. No one from being in it 
would know he was in the place that had 
heen twice mistress of the world. I do not 
understand how Nicolas Poussin could tell, 
taking up a handful of earth, that it was “a 
part of the Krernan Crry.” In Oxford an 
air of learning breathes from the very walls 
hallsand colleges meet your eye in every di- 
rection; you cannot for a moment forget 
where you are. In London there is a look of 
wealth and populousness which is to be found 
nowhere else. In Rome you are for the most 
part lost ina mass of tawdry, fulsome com- 
mon-places. tis not the contrast of pig-styes 
and palaces that | compiain of, the distinction 
between the old and new; what I object to is 
the want of any such striking contrast, but an 
almost uninterrupted succession of narrow, 
vulgar-looking streets, where the smell of 
garlick prevails over the odour of antiquity, 
with the dingy, melancholy flat fronts of mod- 
ern-built houses, that seem in search of an 
owner. A dunghill, an outhouse; the weeds 
growing under an imperial arch offend me 
not; but what hasa green-grocer’s stall, a stu- 
pid English china warehouse, a putrid tratto- 
ria, a barber’s sign, an old clothes or old pic- 
ture shop or a Gothic palace, with two or 
three laequeys in modern liveries lounging at 
the gate, to do with ancient Rome? No! 
this is not the wall that Romulus leaped over: 
this is not the Capitol where Julius Cesar 
fell: instead of standing on seven hills, it is 
situated ina low valley: the golden Tiber 
ls a muddy stream: St. Peter’s is not equal to 
St. Paul’s: the Vatican falls short of the 
Louvre, as it was in my time; but I thought 
that here were works immoveable, immortal, 
inimitable on earth, and lifting the soul half 
way to heaven. I find them not, or only 
what I had seen before in different ways: the 
Stanzas of Raphael are faded, or no better 
than the prints ; and the -mind of Michael 
Angelo’s figures, of which no traces are to 
be found in the copies, is equatly absent from 
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the walls of the Sistine Chapel. Rome is 
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great only in ruins: the Coliseum, the Pan- 
theon, the Arch of Constantine fully answer- 
ed my expectations; and an air breathes 
round her stately avenues, serene, blissful, 
like the mingled breath of spring and win- 
ter, betwixt life and death, betwixt hope and 
despair. The country about Rome is cheer- 
less and barren. ‘There is little verdure, 
nor are any trees planted, on account of their 
bad effects on the air. Happy climate! in 
which shade and sunshine are alike fatal.— 
Jews (I may add while I think of it) are shut 
up here ina quarter by themselves. I see no 
reason for it. It is a distinction not worth 
the making. There was a talk (it being An- 
no Santo) of shutting them up for the whole 
of the present year, <A soldier stands at the 
gate, to tell you that this is the Jew’s quar- 
ter, and to take any thing you choose to give 
him for this piece of Christian information. 
A Catholie church stands outside their pris- 
on, with a Crucifixion painted on it as a fron- 
tispiece, where they are obliged to hear a ser- 
mon in behalf of the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion every Good Friday. Onthe same day 
they used to make them run races in the Cor- 


:|so, for the amusement of the rabble (high and 


low)—now they are compelled to provide 
horses for the same purpose. Owing to the 
politeness of the age, they no longer burn them 
as of yore, and that is something. Religious 
zeal, like all other things, grows old and fee- 
ble. They treat the Jews in this manner at 
Rome (as a local courtesy to St. Peter) and 
yet they compliment ws on our increasing 
liberality to the Irish Catholics. The Pro- 
testant chapel here stands outside the walls, 
while there is a British monument to the 
memory of the Stuarts, inside of St. Peter’s; 
the tombs in the English burying-ground were 
destroyed and defaced not long ago; yet this 
did not prevent the Prince Regent from ex- 
changing portraits with the Pope and his 
Ministers !--“ Oh! liberalism—lovely liberal- 
ism!” as Mr. Blackwood would say. 

From the window of the house where I 
lodge, I have a view of the whole city at 
once: nay, I can see St. Peter’s as I lie in 
bed ofa morning. The townis an immense 
mass of solid stone-buildings, streets, palaces, 
and churches; but it has not the beauty of 
the environs of Florence, nor the splendid 
background of Turin, nor does it present any 
highly picturesque or commanding points 
of view like Edinburgh. The pleasantest 
walks I know are around the Via Sistina, 
and along the via Quattro-fontane—they 
overlook Rome from the North-East on to 
the churches of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
and of St. John Lateran, towards the gate 
leading to Naples. As we loitered on, our 
attention was caught by an open greens- 
ward to the left, with foot-paths, and a ru- 
ined wall and gardens on each side. A car- 
riage stood in the road just by, and a gentle- 
man and lady, with a little child, had got out 
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of it to walk. A soldier anda girl were seen 
talking together further on, and a herd of cat- 
tle were feeding at their leisureon the yield- 
ing turf. The day was close and dry—not 
a breath stirred. All was calm and silent.— 
It had been cold when we set out, but here the 
air was soft—ofan Elysian temperature, as if 
the winds did not dare to visit the sanctuaries 
of the dead too roughly. The daisy sprung 
beneath our feet—the fruit-trees blossomec 

within the nodding arches. On one side were 
seen the hills of Albano, on the other the 
Claudian gate ; and close by was Nero’s Gol- 
den House, where there was seventy thous- 
and statues and pillars, of marble and of sil- 
ver, and where senates kneeled, and myriads 
shouted in honour of a frail mortal, as of a 
God. Come here, oh man! and worship thine 
own spirit, that can hoard up, as in a shrine, 
the treasures of two thousand years, and can 
create out of the memory of fallen splendours 
and departed grandeur a solitude deeper than 
that of desert wildernesses, and pour from the 
outgoings of thine own thoughts a thunder 
louder than that of maddening multitudes !— 
No place was ever so still as this; for none 
was ever the scene of such pomp and tri- 
umph ! 


oblivion) grow over them, and in the vaults 
below they shew you (by the help of a torch) 
paintings on the ceiling eighteen hundred 
years old, birds, and animals, a figure of a 
slave, a nymph and a huntsman, fresh and el- 
egantly foreshortened, and also the place 
where the Laocoon was discovered. A few 


paces off is the Coliseum, or Amphitheatre of|have upon the country round ! 


‘Titus, the noblest ruin in Rome. It is circu- 
lar, built of red stone and brick, with arched 
windows, and the gillyflower and fennel grow- 
ing on its walls to the very top: one side is 
nearly perfect. As you pass under it, it seems 
to raise itself above you, and mingle with the 
sky in its majestic simplicity, as if earth were 
a thing too g for it; itstands almost un- 
conscious of decay, and may still stand for a- 
ges—though Mr. Hobhouse has written Anno- 
tations upon it! There is a hypocritical in- 
scription on it, to say that it has been kept in 
repair by the Popes, in order to preserve the 
memory of the martyrs that suffered here in 
cruel combats with wild beasts. As I have 
alluded to this subject, 1 will add that I think 


the finest stanza in Lord Byron is that where}in 


he describes the 
and does not hear the shout of barbarous tri- 
umph echoing from these very walls :— 


‘He hears it not ; his thoughts are far away. 

Where his rude hut beside the Danube lay, 

There are his young barbarians all at play, 

They and their Dacian mother—hg, their sire, 

But doom'd to make a Roman holyday. 

When will ye rise, ye Goths? awake and glut your ire!’ 
Childe Harold. 
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not unlike an hour-glass—or a toad-stool ; it is 
small, but exceedingly beautiful, and has a 
look of great antiquity. The Pantheon is also 
as fine as possible. It has the most perfect 
unity of effect. It was hardly a proper recep- 
tacle for the Gods of the Heathens, for it has 
a simplicity and grandeur like the vaulted 
cope of Heaven. Compared with these ad- 
mired remains of former times I must say that 
the more modern churches and palaces in 
Rome are poor, flashy, upstart-looking things. 
Even the dome of St. Peter’s is for the most 
part hid by the front, and the Vatican has no 
business by its side. The sculptures there 
are also indifferent, and the mosaics, except 
two—the T'ransfiguration and St. Jerome, i!! 
chosen. I was lucky enough to see the Pope 
here on Easter Sunday. He seems a harm- 
less, infirm, fretful old man. I confess I should 
feel little ambition to be at the head of a pro- 
cession at which the ignorant stare, the better 
informed smile. [ was also lucky enough to 
see St. Peter’s illuminated to the very top (a 
project of Michael Angelo’s) in the evening. 
It was finest at first,,as the kindled lights 
blended with the fading twilight. It seemed 
doubtful whether it were an artificial illumina- 


Not far from this are the Baths of|tion, the work of carpenters and torch-bear- 
Titus; the grass and the poppy (the flower oflers, or the reflection of an invisible sun. 


One 
half of the cross shone with the richest gold, 
and rows of lamps gave light as from the sky. 
At length a shower of fairy lights burst out at 
a signal in all directions, and covered the 
whole building. It looked better at a distance 
than when we went nearer it. It continued 
blazing all night. What an effect it must 
Now and then 
a life or so is lost in lighting up the huge 


the church and the salvation of souls, to 
which it no doubt tends? I can easily con- 
ceive some ofthe wild groups that I saw in 
the streets the following day to have been led 
by delight and wonder from their mountain 
haunts, or even from the bandit’s cave, to 
worship at this new starry glory, rising from 
the earth. The whole of the immense space 
before St. Peter’s was in the afternoon crowé- 
ed with people to see the Pope give his bene- 
diction. The rich dresses of the country peo 
ple, the strong features and orderly behaviour 
of all, gave this assemblage a decided super'- 
ority over any thing of the kind I had seen 
ngland. I did not hear the Miserere 


Dying Gladiator, who falls|which is chaunted by the Priests, and sung by 


a single voice (I understand like an Angel’) 
in the dim religious light in the Sistine Chap 
el; nor did I see the exhibition of the relics, 
at which I was told all the beauty of Rome 
was present. It is something even to misssuch 
things. After all, St. Peter’s does not sect 
to me the chief boast or most imposing display 
of the Catholic religion. Old Melrose Abbey, 
battered to pieces and in ruins, as it 1s, 1! 
presses me much more than the collective 












The temple of Vesta is on the Tiber. It is 





pride and pomp of Michael Angelo’s gre 


fabric, but what is this to the glory of 
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work. Popery is here at home, and may strut 
and swell and deck itself out as it pleases, on 
the spotand for theoccasion. It is the pageant 
of an hour. But to stretch out its arm fif- 
teen hundred miles, to create a voice in the 
wilderness, to have left its monuments stand- 
ing by the Teviot-side, or to send the mid- 
night hymn through the shades of Vallombro- 
sa, or to make it echo among Alpine solitudes, 
that is faith and that is power. The rest isa 
puppet-show ! I am no admirer of Pontifi- 
cals, but I am a slave to the picturesque. ‘The 
Priests talking together in St. Peter’s, or the 
common people kneeling at the altars, make 
groups that shame all art. The inhabitants 
of the city have something French about them 
—something of the cook’s and the milliner’s 
shop—something pert, gross, and cunning ; 
but the Roman peasants redeem the credit of 
their golden sky. ‘The young women that 


' come here from Gensano and Albano, and that 


are known by their scarlet boddices and white 


| head-dresses and handsome good-humoured 


faces, are the finest specimens I have ever seen 
of human nature. They are like creatures 
that have breathed the air of Heaven, till the 
sun has ripened them into perfect beauty, 
health, and goodness. They are universally 
admired in Rome. The English women that 
you see, though pretty, are pieces of dough to 
them. Little troops and whole families, men, 


| women, and children, from the Campagna and 
| neighbouring districts of Rome, throng the 


streets during Easter and Lent, who come to 
visit the shrine of some favourite Saint, re- 
peating their Aves aloud, and telling their 
beads with all the earnestness imaginable.— 
Popery is no farce to them. They surely 
think St. Peter’s is the way toHeaven. You 
even see Priests counting their beads, and 
looking grave. If they can contrive to get 
possession of this world for themselves, and 
give the laity the reversion of the next, were 
itonly in imagination, something is to be said 
for the exchange. I only hate half-way hous- 
es in religion or politics, that take from us 
all the benefits of ignorance and superstition, 
and give us none of the advantages of liberty 
or philosophy in return. Thus I hate Princes 
who usurp the thrones of others, and would 
almost give them back, sooner than allow the 
rights of the people. Once more, how does 
that monument to the Stuarts happen to be 
stuck up in the side-aisle of St. Peter's? I 
would ask the person who placed it there, 
how many Georges there have been since 
James Tl.? His ancestor makes but an 
ambiguous figure besides the posthumous 
group— 

“ So sit two Kings of Brentford on one throne!” 
The only thing unpleasant in the motley as- 
semblage of persons at Rome, is the number 
of pilgrims with their greasy oil-skin cloaks. 
They are a dirty, disgusting set, with a look 
ofsturdy hypocrisy about them. The Pope 
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when they come, have even a less delicate of- 
fice to perform. Religion, in the depth of its 
humility, ought not to forget decorum. But 
I am a traveller, and not a reformer. 

The picture-galleries in Rome disappointed 
me quite. I was told there were a dozen at 
Ei equal to the Louvre; there is not one. 
I shall not dwell long upon them, for they 
give me little pleasure. At the Ruspigliosi 
Palace (near the Monte Cavallo, where are 
the famous Colossal groups, said to be by Phi- 
dias‘and Praxiteles, of one of which we have 
a cast in Hyde Park) are the Aurora and the 
Andromeda, by Guido. The first is a most 
splendid composition (like the daughter of the 
Dawn) but painted in fresco; and the artist 
has, in my mind, failed through want of prac- 
tice in the grace and colouring of most of the 
figures. ‘They are a clumsy, gloomy looking 
set, and not like Guido’s females. The An- 
dromeda has all the charm and sweetness of 
his pencil, in its pearly tones, its graceful tim- 
id action, and its lovely expression of gentle- 
ness and terror. The face, every part of the 
figure, has a beauty and softness not to be 
deseribed. This one figure is worth al] the 
other group, and the Apollo, the horses and the 
azure sea to boot. People talk of the insipidity 
of Guido. Oh! let me drink long, repeated, 
relishing draughts of such insipidity! If deli- 
cacy, beauty, and grace are insipidity, | too 
profess myself an idolizer of insipidity: I will 
venture one assertion, which is, that no other 
painter has expressed the female character so 
well, so truly, so entirely in its fragile, love- 
ly essence, neither Raphael, nor Titian, nor 
Correggio; and, after these, it is needless to 
mention any more. Raphael’s women are 
Saints ; Titian’s are courtesans; Correggio’s 
an affected mixture of both; Guido’s are the 
true heroines of romance, the brides of the fan- 
cy, such as “ youthful poets dream of when 
they love,” or as a Clarissa, a Julia de Ron- 
bigne, or a Miss Milner would turn out to be! 
They are not only angels, but young ladies 
into the bargain, which is more than can be 
said for any of the others, and yet it is some- 
thing to say. Vandyke sometimes gave this 
effect in portrait, but his historical figures are 
fanciful and sprawling. Under the Androme- 
da is a portrait by Nicolas Poussin of himself 
(a duplicate of that in the Louvre), and an in- 
fant Cupid or Bacchus, by the same artist, 
finely coloured, and executed in the manner 
of Titian. There is in another room an un- 
meaning picture, by Annibal Caracci, of Sam- 
son pulling down the temple of the Philistines, 
and also a fine dead Christ by him; add to 
these a Diana and Endymion by Guercino, in 
which the real sentiment of the story is thrown 
into the landscape and figures. The Ruspig- 
liosi Pavilion, containing these and some in- 
ferior pictures, is situated near the remains of 
Constantine’s Bath in a small raised garden 
or terrace, in which the early violets and hya- 





(pro forma) washes their fect; the Nuns, 


cinths blossom amidst broken cisterns and de- 
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faced statues. It is a pretty picture; art de- 
cays, but nature still survives through all 
changes. At the Doria Palace, there is nothing 
remarkable but the two Claudes, and these are 
much injured in colour. The trees are black 
and the water looks like lead. There are sev- 
eral Garofolos, which are held in esteem )er® 
(not unjustly) and one fine head by Titian.— 
The Velasquez (Innocent X.), so much es- 
teemed by Sir Joshua, is a splendid sketch. 
The Borghese Palace has three fine pictures, 
and only three—the Diana and Acton of Do- 
menichino; the Taking down from the Cross, 
by Raphael; and Titian’s Sacred and Profane 
Love. This last picture has a peculiar and 
inexpressible charm about it. It is something 
between portrait and allegory, a mixture of 
history and landscape, simple and yet quaint, 
fantastical, yet without meaning to be so, but 
as if a sudden thought had struck the painter, 
and he could not help attempting to execute it 
out of curiosity, and finishing it from the de- 
light it gave him. It is full of sweetness and 
solemnity. The Diana of Domenichino is just 
the reverse of it. Every thing here is arrang- 
ed methodically, and is the effect of study 


and forethought. Domenichino was a painter of| tion. 


sense, feeling, and taste ; but his pencil was 
meagre, and his imagination dispirited and 
impoverished. In Titian, the execution sur- 
passed the design, and the force of his hand 
and eye, as he went on, enriched the most in- 
different outline: in Domeniciino, the filling 
up fell short of the conception and of his own 
wishes. He was a man of great modesty and 
merit ; and when others expressed an admi- 
ration of his talents, they were obliged to 
reckon up a number of his chef-d’@uvres to 
convince him that they were in earnest. He 
could hardly believe that any one else thought 
much of his works, when he thought so little 
of them himself. Raphael’s Taking down 
from the Cross is in hisearly manner, and the 
outlines of the limbs are like the edges of 
plates of tin; but it has what was inseparable 
from his productions, first and last, pregnant 
expression and careful drawing. I ought to 
mention that there is, by the same master- 
hand, a splendid portrait of Cesar Borgia, 
which isan addition to my list. The complex- 
ion is a strange mixture of orange and purple. 
The hair of his sister, Lucretia Borgia (the 
friend and mistress of Cardinal Bembo) is still 
preserved in Italy, and a lock of it was in the 
possession of Lord Byron. I lately saw it in 
company with that of Milton and of Bonaparte, 
looking calm, golden, beautiful, a smiling 
trophy from the grave! The number and pro- 
gressive improvement of Raphael’s works in 
Italy is striking. It might teach onr holida 

artist that to do well is todo much. Excel- 
lence springs up behind us, not before us; and 


is the result of what we have done, not of|the Heliodorus, the 
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Vou. I. 
beyond the contemplation of some great work, 


accomplishments, before they commence any 
undertaking. ‘That is where they ought to 
end; to begin with it is too much. 
the foundation-stone should form the cupola 
of St. Peter’s. Great works are the result 0; 
much labour and of many failures, and not 
of pompous pretensions and fastidious delica- 
cy. 
The Corsini pictures are another large and 
very indifferent collection. All L can reco!- 
lect worth mentioning are, a very sweet ani 
silver-toned Herodias, by Guido; a fine land- 
scape, by Gaspar Poussin; an excellent skete) 
from Ariosto of the Giant Orgagna; and the 
Plague of Milan by a modern artist, a work 
of great invention and judgment, and in which 
the details of the subject are so managed as 
to affect, and not to shock. The Campidoglio 
collection is better. ‘There is a large and ai- 
mirable Guercino, an airy and richly-coloure; 
Guido, some capital little Garafolos, a beauti- 
ful copy of a Repose of Titian’s by Pietro da 
Cortona, several Giorgiones, and a number of 
antique busts of the most interesting deserip- 
Here is the bronze She-Wolf that suck- 
led Romulus and Remus, and the Geese that 
eackled in the Capitol. I find nothing so de- 
lightful as these old Roman heads of Senators, 
Warriors, Philosophers. They have all the 
freshness of truth and nature. They shew 
something substantial in mortality. They are 
the only things that do not crush and over 
turn our sense of personal identity ; and are a 
fine relief to the mouldering relics of antiqu- 
ty, and to the momentary littleness of moder 
things! The little Farnese contains the (a- 
latea and the Cupid and Psyche. Ifany thing 
could have raised my idea of Raphael higher, 
it would have been some of these frescoes. | 
would mention the group of the Graces in par- 
ticular; they are true Goddesses. The tine 
flowing outline of the limbs, the variety ot a- 
titudes, the unconscious grace, the charming 
unaffected glow of the expression, are init 
table. Raphael never perhaps escaped » 
completely from the trammels of his first mar- 
ner, as in this noble series of designs. The 
Galatea has been injured in colour by the 
stoves which the Germans, who were qllal- 
tered there, lighted in the apartment. 10 
the same room is the famous chalk head, said 
to have been sketched upon the wall by M: 
chael Angelo. The story is probably a fabr- 
jcation; the head is as coarse and mechanical 
asany thing can be. Raphael’s Loggia in the 
corridors of the Vatican (the subjects of wit 
is called his Bible) appear to me divine 1 
form, relief, conception—above all, the figure 
of Eve at the forbidden tree; his Stanzas 
there appear to me divine, more particularly 
School of Athens, ant 





what we intend to do. Many artists (espe- 


the Miracle of Bolseno, with all the truth and 


cially those abroad, who are distracted {with a jforce of character of Titian’s portraits (I see 
variety of styles and models) never advance | nothing however, of his colouring) and his own 





and think to lay in an unexampled store of 
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No. 6. 


purity, sweetness, and lofty invention, added 
to them. His oil pictures there are divine. 
The Transfiguration is a wonderful collection 
of fine heads and figures; their fault is, that 
they are too detached and bare, but it is not 


true that ,it embraces two distinct points of 


time. The event below is going on in the 
Gospel account, at the same time with the 
miracle of the Transfiguration above. But I 
almost prefer to this the Foligno picture ; the 
child with the casket below is of all things 


the most Raphaelesque, for the sweetness of 


expression, and the rich pulpy texture of the 
flesh; and perhaps I prefer even to this the 
Crowning of the Virgin, with that pure dignifi- 
ed figure of the Madonna sitting in the clouds, 
and that wondrous emanation of sentiment 
in the crowd below, near the vase of flowers, 


all whose faces are bathed in one feeling of 


ecstatic devotion, as the stream of inspiration 
flows over them. ‘There is a singular effect 
of colouring in the lower part of this picture, 
as if it were painted on slate, and from this 
cold chilly ground the glow of sentiment 
comes out perhaps the more strong and eflec- 
tual, In the same suite of apartments (acces- 
sible to students and copyists) are the Death 
of St. Jerome, by Domenichino; and the Vis- 
ion of St. Romuald, by Andrea Sacchi, the 
last of the Italian painters. Five nobler or 
more impressive pictures are not in the world. 
Asingle figure of St. Michelle (asa pilgrim a- 
mong the Alps) isa pure rich offering of the 
pencil to legendary devotion, and remarkable 
for the simplicity of the colouring, sweetness 
of the expression, and the gloomy splendour of 
the background. ‘There are no others equal- 
ly good. The Vatican contains numberless 
fine statues and other remains of antiquity, el- 
egant and curious. The Apollo I do not ad- 
mire, but the Laocoon appears to me admira- 
ble, for the workmanship, for the muscular 
contortions of the father’s figure, and the di- 
vine expression of the sentiment of pain and 
terror in the children. They are, however, 
rather small than young. Canova’'s figures 
here seem to me the work of an accomplished 
sculptor, but not of a great man. Michael 
Angelo’s figures of Day and Night, at the 
Chapel of St. Lorenzo at Florence, are those 
ofa great man; whether of a perfect sculp- 
tor or not, I will not pretend to say. Theneck 
ofthe Night is curved like the horse’s, the 
limbs have the involution of serpents. These 
two figures and his transporting the Pantheon 
lo the top of St. Peter’s, have settled my wa- 
Vering idea of this mighty genius, which his 
David and early works at Florence had stag- 
gered. His Adam receiving life from his 
Creator, inthe Sistine Chapel, for boldness and 
freedom, is more like the Elgin Theseus than 
uy other figure I have seen. The Jeremiah 
i the same ceiling droops and bows the head 
like a willow tree surcharged with showers. 
Whether there are any faces worthy of these 
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contempt for suffering. 
al identity on the side of the disagreeable and 


otherwise, he isa mere log. 
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see. Those near the bottom of the Last Judg- 
ment are hideous, vulgar caricatures of de- 
mons and cardinals, and the whole is 4 mass 
of extravagance and confusion. I shall endea- 
vour to get a nearer view of the Prophets 
and Sybils in the Capella Sistina. And if I 
can discover an expression and character of 
thought in them equal to the grandeur of 
form, I shall not be slow to acknowledge it. 
Michael Augelo is one of those names that 
cannot be shaken without pulling down Fame 
itself. ‘The Vatican is rich in pictures, statuary, 
tapestry, gardens, and in the views from it; 
but its immense size is divided into too many 
long and narrow compartments, and it wants 
the unity of effect and imposing gravity of the 
Louvre. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Character of the English. 


TERE are two things that an Englishman 
understands, hard words and hard blows.— 
Nothing short of this (generally speaking) 
excites his attention or interests him i. the 
least. His neighbours have the benefit of the 
onein war time,and hisown countrymen of the 
other in time of peace. The French express 
themselves astonished at the feats which our 
Jack Tars have sooften performed. A fellow 
in that class of Jife in England will strike his 
hand through a deal board—first, to shew his 
strength which he is proud of; secondly, to 
give him a sensation, which he is in want of; 
lastly to prove his powers of endurance, 
which he also makes a boast of. So qualified 
a controversy with a cannon-ball is not much 
out of his way: a thirty-two pounder is rath- 
er an ugly customer, but it presents him with 
a tangible idea (a thing he is always in search 
of)—and, should it take off his head or carry 
away one of his limbs, he does not feel the 
want of the one or care for that of the other. — 
Naturally obtuse, his feelings become harden- 


repugnance or dismay left, a volley of oaths, 
a few coarse jests, and a double allowance of 
erog soon turn the affair into a pastime.— 
Stung with wounds, stunned with bruises, 
bleeding and mangled, an English sailor nev- 
er finds himself so much alive as when he is 
flung half dead into the cockpit; for he then 
perceives the extreme consciousness of his 
existence in his conflict with external matter, 
in the violence of his will, and his obstinate 
He feels his person- 


repulsive; and it is better to feel it so than 
to be a stock or a stone, which is his ordinary 
state. Pain puts life into him ; action, soul: 
The English are 
not like a nation of women. They are not 





noble figures I have not been near enough to 


thin-skinned, nervous, or effeminate, but dull 


ed by custom; or if there are any qualms of , 
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and morbid; they look danger and difficulty 
in the face, and shake hands with death as 
with a brother. They do not hold up their 
heads, but they will turn their backs on no 
man; they delight in doing and in bearing 
more than others: what every one else 
shrinks from through aversion to labour or 
pain, they are attracted to, and go through 
with, and so far (and so far only) they are a 
great people. At least, it cannot be denied 
that they are a pugnacious set. Their heads 
are so full of this, that ifa Frenchman speaks 
of Scre1s, the celebrated farce-writer, a young 
Englishman present will suppose he means 
Crisp the boxer ; and ten thousand people as- 
sembled at a prize-fight will witness an exhibi- 
tion of pugilism with the same breathless atten- 
tion and delight as the audience at the Theatre 
Francais listen to the dialogue of Racine or 
Moliere. Assuredly we do not pay the same 
attention to Shakespeare; but at a boxing- 
match every Englishman feels his power to 
give and take blows increased by sympathy, 
as at a French theatre every spectator fancies 
that the actors on the stage talk, laugh, and 
make love as he would. <A metaphysician 
might say, that the English perceive objects 
chiefly by their mere material qualities of so- 
lidity, inertness, and impenetrability, or by 
their own muscular resistance to them; that 
they do not care about the colour, taste, 
smell, the sense of luxury or pleasure :—they 
require the heavy, hard, and tangible only, 
something for them to grapple with and resist, 
to try their strength and their unimpressibili- 
ty upon. They do not like to smell to a rose, 
or to taste of made-dishes, or to listen to soft 
music, or to look at fine pictures, or to make 
or hear fine speeches, or to enjoy themselves 
or amuse others, but they will knock any 
man down who tells them so, and their sole 
delight is to be as uncomfortable and disagreea- 
ble as possible. ‘To them the greatest labour 
is to be pleased: they hate to have nothing to 
find fault with: to expect them to smile or to 
converse on equal terms, is the heaviest tax 
you can levy on their want of animal spirits 
or intellectual resources. A drop of pleasure 
is the most difficult thing .» extract from their 
hard, dry, mechanical, husky frame; a civil 
word or look is the last thing they can part 
with. Hence the matter-of-factness of their 
understandings, their tenaciousness of reason 
or prejudice, their slowness to distinguish, 
their backwardness to yield, their mechanical 
improvements, their industry, their courage, 
their blunt honesty, their dislike to the frivol- 
ous and florid, their love of liberty out of ha- 
tred to oppression, and their love of virtue 
from their antipathy to vice. Hence also 


their philosophy, from their distrust of appear- 
ances and unwillingness to be imposed upon ; 
and even their poetry has its probable source 
in the same repining, discontented humour, 
which flings them from cross-grained realities 
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Vou. L 
tion*.—A French Gentleman, a man of 
sense and wit, expressed his wonder that aj! 
the English did not go and live in the South 
of France, where they would have a beautify! 
country, a fine climate, and every comfort al. 
most for nothing. He did not perceive that 
they would go back in shoals from this scene 
of fancied contentment to their fogs and sea. 
coal fires, and that no Englishman can live with. 
out something to complain of. Some persons 
are sorry to see our countrymen abroad cheat. 
ed, laughed at, quarrelling at all the inns 
they stop at;—while they are in hot water, 
while they think themselves ill-used and haye 
but the spirit to resent it, they are happy— 
As long as they can swear, they are excused 
from being complimentary: if they havea 
fight, they need not think: while they are 
provoked beyond measure, they are released 
from the dreadful obligation of being pleased, 
Leave them to themselves, and they are dull: 
introduce them into company and they are 
worse. Itis the incapacity of enjoyment that 
makes them sullen and ridiculous; the morti- 
fication they feel at not having their own way 
in everything, and seeing others delighted 
without asking their leave, that makes then 
haughty and distant. An Englishman is s- 
lent abroad from having nothing to say ; and 
he looks stupid, because he is so. It is kind 
words and graceful acts that afflict his soul— 
an appearance of happiness, which he suspects 
to be insincere because he cannot enter into 
it, and a flow of animal spirits which dejects 
him the more from making him feel the want 
of it in himself; pictures that he does not un- 
derstand, music that he does not feel, love 
that he cannot make, suns that shine out of 
England, and smiles more radiant than they! 
Do not stifle him with roses: do not kill him 
with kindness: leave him some pretext to 
grumble, tofret,andtormenthimself, Pointat 
at himas he drivesan English mail-coach about 
the streets of Paris or of Rome, to relieve his 
despair of eclat by affording him a pretence to 
horsewhip some one. Be disagreeable, sury, 
lying, knavish, impertinent out of compassio; 
insult, rob him, and he will thank you ; take 
any thing from him (nay even his life) sooner 
than his opinion of himself and his prejudices 
against others, his moody dissatisfaction an 
his contempt for every one who is not in as! 
a humour as he is. 


» We have five names unrivalled in modern times «n! 
in'their different ways :—Newion, Locke, Bacon, Sliaks 
peare, and Milton—and if to these we were to add 4 
sixth that could not be qnestioned in his line, perhaps ! 
wonld be Hugarth. Our wit is the effect not of gaits!) 
but spleen—the last result of a pertinaceous reductio “ 
absurdum. Our greatest wits have been our gravest Me 
Fielding seems to have produced his Hiotery of @ Fount: 
ling with the same deliberation and forethought the 
Arkwright did his spinning-jenny. The Freuch have 0” 
wetry ; that is, no combination of internal feeling w' 
external imagery.—T heir dramatic dialogue is frothy ¥' - 
biage or a mucilage of sentiment without natura! bor 
or substance : ours constantly clings to the concrete, a" 
has a purchase upon matter. Outward objects soe 
with and extinguish the flame of their imagination : W"' 


—_— 





into the region of lofty and eager imagina- 





us they are the fuel that kindle it into a brighter and strong 
er blaze. 
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No. 6. 


John Bull is certainly asingularanimal. It 
is the being the beast he is that has made a 
man of him. If he do not take care what he 
is about, the same ungoverned humour will 
be his ruin. He must have something to butt 
at; and it matters little to him whether it be 
friend or foe, provided only he can run-a-muck. 
He must have a grievance to solace him, a bug- 
bear of some sort or other to keep himself’ in 
breath: otherwise, he droops and hangs the 
head—he is no longer John Bull, but John 
Ox, according toa happy allusion of the Poet- 
Laureate’s. This necessity of John’s to be 
repulsive (right or wrong) has been lately 
turned against himself, to the detriment of oth- 
ers, and his proper cost. Formerly, the Pope 
the Devil, the Inquisition, and the Bourbons 
served the turn, with all of whom he is at pre- 
sent sworn friends unless Mr, Canning should 
throw out a tub to a whale in South Ameri- 
ca: then Bonaparte took the lead for a while 
in John’s panic-struck brain; and latterly, 
the Whigs and the Examiner newspaper 
have borne the bell before all other topics of 
abuse and obloquy. Formerly, liberty was 
the word with John,—now it has become a 
bye-word. Whoever is not determined to 
make a slave and a drudge of him, he defies, 
he sets at, he tosses in the air, he tramples un- 
der foot ; and after having mangled and crush- 
ed whom he pleases, stands stupid and melan- 
choly (fenum in cornu) over the lifeless re- 
mains of his victim. When his fury is over, 
he repents of what he has done—too late. In 
his tame fit, and having made a clear stage 
of all who would or could direct him right, he 
is led gently by the nose by Mr. Croker; and 
the “Stout Gentleman” gets upon his back, 
making a monster of him. Why is there a 
tablet stuck up in St. Peter’s at Rome, to the 
memory of the three last of the Stuarts? Is it 
a baises-mains to the Pope, or a compromise 
with legitimacy ? Is the dread of usurpation 
become so strong, that a reigning family are 
half-ready to acknowledge themselves usur- 
pers, in favour of those who are not likely to 
come back to assert their claim, and to coun- 
tenance the principles that may keep them on 
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athrone, in lieu of the paradoxes that placec 
them there? It is a handsome way of paying 
for a kingdom with an epitaph, and of satisfy- 
ing the pretensions of the living and the dead. 
But we did not expel the slavish and tyranni- 
cal Stuarts from our soil by the volcanic erup- 
tion of 1688, to send a whining Jesuitical re- 
cantation and writ of error after them to the 
other world a hundred years afterwards. But 
it may be said that the inscription is merely 
a tribute of respect to misfortune. What!— 
from that quarter? No! it is a “ lily-livered,” 
polished, courtly, pious monument to the fears 
that have so long beset the hearts of Monarchs, 
to the pale apparitions of Kings dethroned or 
beheaded in time past or to come (from the sad 
example) to the crimson flush of victory, 
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the reviving hope of that deathless night of ig- 
norance and superstition, when they shall 
once more reign as God’s upon the earth, and 
make of their enemies their footstool! For- 
eigners cannot comprehend this bear-garden 
work of ours at all: they “perceive a fury, 
but nothing wherefore.” They cannot recon- 
cile the violence of our wills with the dullness 
of our apprehensions, nor account for the fuss 
we make about nothing ; our convulsions and 
throes without end or object, the pains we 
take to defeat ourselves and others, and to un- 
do all that we have ever done, sooner than a- 
ny one else should share the benefit of it— 
They think it is strange, that out of mere 
perversity and contradiction we would rather 
be slaves ourselves, than suffer others to be 
free; that we back out of our most heroic acts 
and disavow our favourite maxims (the blood- 
stained devices in our national coat of arms) 
the moment we find others disposed to assent 
to or imitate us, and that we would willingly 
see the last hope of liberty and independence 
extinguished, sooner than give the smallest 
credit to those who sacrifice every thing to 
keep the spark alive, or abstain from joining 
in every species of scurrility, insult and 
calumny against them, if the word is once 
given bythe whippers-in of power. The 
English imagination is not riante: it inclines 
to the gloomy and morbid with a heavy in- 
stinctive bias, and when fear and interest are 
thrown into the scale, down it goes with a 
vengeance that is not to be resisted, and from 
the effects of which it is not easy to recover. 
The enemies of English liberty are aware of 
this weakness in the public mind, and make a 
notable use of it. 


“But that two handed engine at the door 
Siands ready to smite once and smite_no more.” 


Give a dog an ill name, and hang him—so 
says the proverb. The courtiers say, “Give 
a patriot an ill name, and ruin him” alike 
with Whig and Tory—with the last, because 
he hates you as a friend to freedom ; with the 
first, because he is afraid of being implicated 
in the same obloquy with you. This is the 


{jreason why the Magdalen Muse of Mr. Tho- 


mas Moore finds a taint in the Liberal ; why 
Mr. Hobhouse visits Pisa, to dissuade Lord 
Byron from connecting himself with any but 
gentlemen-born, for the credit of the popular 
cause. Set about a false report or insinua- 
tion, and the effect is instantaneous and uni- 
versally felt—prove that there is nothing in 
it, and you are just where you were. Some- 
thing wrong somewhere in reality or imagin- 
ation, in public or in private, is necessary to 
the minds of the English people: bring a 
charge against any one, and they hug you to 
their breasts : attempt to take it from them, 
and they resist it as they would an attack 
upon their persons or property: a nickname 
is totheir moody, splenetic humour a freehold 





Which has put out the light of truth, and to 


estate, from which they will not be ejected 
0 


Cal 
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by fair means or foul: they conceive they|{ 
have a vested right in calumny. No matter! 
how base the lie, how senseless the jest, it: 
tells—because the public appetite greedily 
swallows whatever is nauseous and disgust- 
ing, and refuses, through weakness or obsti- 
nacy, todisgorge it again. Therefore Mr. 
Croker plies his dirty task—and is a Privy- 
Councillor; Mr. Theodore Hook calls Mr. 
Waithman *“ Lord Waithman” once a week, 
and passes for a wit! 

I had the good fortune to méet the other 
day at Paris with my old fellow-student Dr. 
E——, after a lapse of thirty years, he is 
older than I by a year or two,and makes it 
five-and-twenty. He had not been idle since| 
we parted. He sometimes looked in, after 
having paid La Place a visit ; and I told him 
it was almost as if he had called on a star 
on his way. It is wonderful how friendship, 
that has long lain unused, accumulates like 
money at compound interest. We had to 
settle a long account, and to compare old 
times and new. He was naturally anxious 
to learn the state of our politics and litera- 
ture, and was not a little mortified to hear 
that England, “ whose boast it was to give out 
reformation to the world,” had changed her 
motto, and was now bent on propping up the 
continental despotisms, and on lashing herself; 
to them. He was particularly mortified at the 
degraded state of our public press—at the 
systematic organization of a corps of govern- 
ment-critics to decry every liberal sentiment, 
and proscribe every liberal writer as an ene- 
my to the person of the reigning sovereign, 
only because he did not avow the principles 
of the Stuarts. I had some difficulty in mak- 
ing him understand the full lengths of the 
malice, the lying, the hypocrisy, the sleek 
adulation, the meanness, equivocation, and 
skulking concealment, of a Quarterly Re- 
viewer,* the reckless blackguardism of Mr. 
Blackwood, and the obtuse drivelling proffli- 
gacy of the John Bull. He said, “It is worse 
with you than with us: here an author is 
obliged to sacrifice twenty mornings and 
twenty pair of black silk-stockings, in paying 
his court to the Editors of different journals, 
to ensure a hearing from the public; but with 
you, it seems, he must give up his understan- 
ding and his character, to establish a claim 
to taste or learning.” He asked if the scan- 
dal conld not be disproved, and retorted on 
the heads of the aggressors: but I said that 
these were persons of no character, or studi- 





* A Mr. Law lately came over from America to horse- 
whip the writer of an article in the Quarterly, reflecting 
on his mother (Mrs. Law) as a woman of bad character, 
for the Tory reasen that she was the wife of a Mr. Law, 
who differed with his brother (Lord Ellenborough) in po- 
lities. 
the writer ; he called on Mr. Gifford, who knew nothing 
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ously screened by their employers ; and be. 
sides the English imagination was a bird of 
heavy wing, that, if once dragged through 
the kennel of Billingsgate abuse, could not 
well raise itself out of it again. He could 
hardly believe that under the Hanover dynas. 
ty (adynasty founded to secure us against tyr- 
anny) a theatrical licenser had struck the 
word “tyrant” out of Mr. Shee’s tragedy, as 
offensive to ears polite, or as if from this time 
forward there could be supposed to be no suc} 
thing in rerum natura ; and that the com- 
mon ejaculation, “Good God!” was erased 
from the same piece, as ina strain of too 
great levity in this age of cant. I told hin 
that public opinion in England was at pre- 
sent governed by half a dozen miscreants, 
who undertook to bait, hoot, and worry every 
man out of his country or into an obscure grave, 
with lies and nicknames, who was not pre- 
pared to take the political sacrament of the 
day, and use his best endeavours (he and his 
friends) to banish the last traces of freedom, 
truth, and honesty from the land. “ To be di- 
rect and honest is not safe.” ‘To bea Reform- 
er, the friend of a Reformer, or the friend's 
friend of a Reformer, is as much as a man’s 
peace, reputation, or ever life is worth. An- 
swer, if it is not so, pale shade of Keats, or liy- 
ing mummy of William Gifford! Dr. E 

was unwilling to credit this statement, but 
the proofs were too flagrant. He asked me 
what became of that band of patriots that 
swarmed in our younger days, that were s 
glowing-hot, desperate and noisy in the year 
1794? I said I could not tell; but referred 
him to our present Poet-Laureate for an ac- 
count of them! 


——" Can these things be, 
And avercome us like a summer- cloud, 
Without our special wonder 7” 


I suspect it is peculiar to the English not to 
answer the letters of their friends abroad.— 
They know you are anxious to hear, and have 
a surly, sullen pleasure in disappointing you. 
To oblige is a thing abhorrent to their imag- 
inations; to be uneasy at not hearing from 
home just when one wishes, is a weakness 
which they cannot encourage. Any thing 
like a responsibility attached to their writing 
is a kind of restraint upon their free-will, au 
interference with their independence. ‘There 
is a sense of superiority in not letting you 
know what you wish to know, and in keeping 
you in a'state of helpless suspense. Besides, 
they think you are angry at their not writing, 
and would make them if you could ; and they 
show their resentment of your impatience and 
ingratitude by continuing not to write.—One 
thing truly edifying in the accounts from Eng- 


He called on Mr, Barrow, who knew nothing of land, is the number of murders and robberies 


of the writer ; he called on Mr.Murray, who looked oddly, with which the newspapers abound. Une 


but he could get no, redress except a public disavowal 
of the falsehood ; and they took that opportunity to re- 
tract some other American calummy. Mr. L. called on 


would suppose that the repetition of the de- 





one Secretary of the Admiralty, but there are two Se 
cretaries of the Admiralty ! 
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tails, week after week, and day after day: 
might stagger us a little as to our superlative 
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idea of the goodness, honesty, and industry o 
the English people. 


as one similar fact occurring once a year a 


No such thing: where- 
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f straw, and fed on bread and water till she lost 
| her senses. This translated into vulgar Eng- 
- lish means that all the bakers’ wives in Italy 


proad fills us with astonishment, and makes|are burnt by their husbands at a slow fire ;— 
us ready to dub the Italians (without any fur-|that all the young nobility are common bra- 
ther inquiry) a nation of assassins and bandit-|voes; that all the step-mothers exercise un- 


ti. It isnot safe to live or travel among them 


Is it not strange, that we should persist|dren of a former marriage. 


.|heard-of and unrelenting cruelty on the chil- 
We only wanta 


in drawing such wilful conclusions from such | striking frontispiece to make out a tragic vol- 


groundless premises! A murder or a street-| ume. 


As the traveller advances into the 


robbery in London is a matter of course*: ac-|country, robbers and rumours of robbers fly 


cumulate a score of these under the most ag 
gravated circumstances one upon the back o 


the other, in town and country, in the course 
of a few weeks—they all go for nothing ;— 


-| before him with the horizon. 


In Italy, 
F 


* Man seldom is—but always to be robbed.” 


At Turin, they told me it was not wise to 


they make nothing against the English char- travel by a vetturino to Florence without arms. 
acter in the abstract; the force of prejudice|At Florence, | was told one could not walk 
is stronger than the weight of evidence. The|0ut to look at an old ruin in Reme, without 
process of the mind is this; and absurd as it|¢xpecting to see a Lazzaroni start from be- 


appears, is natural enough. 


We say (to our- hind some part of it with a pistol in his hand. 


selves) we are English, we are good people,|“‘There’s no such thing; but hatred has its 
and therefore the English are good people.—| Phantoms as well as fear; and the English 
We carry a proxy in our own bosoms for the|traduce and indulge their prejudices against 


national character in general. 


Our own mo-|0ther nations in order to have a pretence for 
tives are “ very stuff o’ the conscience,” and | maltreating them, 


This moral delicacy plays 


not like those “of barbarous foreigners. Be-|@n under-game to their political profligacy.— 
sides, we know many excellent English peo-|! am at present kept from proceeding forward 
ple, and the mass of the population cannot be|to Naples by imaginary bands of brigand that 


affected in the scale of morality by the out-| infest the road the whole ay i : 
rages ofa few ruffians, which instantly meet 





The fact is, 


that a gang of banditti, who had committed a 


with the reward they merit from wholesome number of atrocities and who had their haunts 


and excellent laws. 


We are not to be moved|in the mountains near Sonino, were taken up 


from this position, that the great body of the about three years ago, to the amount of two- 
British public do not live by thieving and cut- and thirty: four of them were executed at 
ting the throats of their neighbours, whatey-| Rome, and their wives stil] get their living in 
er the accounts in the newspapers might lead |this city by sitting as models to artists, on ac- 


usto suspect. The streets are lined with 


bakers’, butchers’ and haberdashers’ shops, in-|#2d the richness of their dresses. 


stead of night-cellars and gaming-houses; and 


count of the handsomeness of their features 
As to 
courtesans, from which one cannot separate 


are crowded with decent, orderly, well-dress-|the name of Italy even in idea, I have seen 
ed people, instead of being rendered impassa-|but one person answering to this description 


ble by gangs of swindlers and pickpockets.— 


The exception does not make the rule. Nothing | W®5 one- 


since I came, and I do not even know that this 
But I saw a girl in white (an unu- 


can be more clear or proper; and yet ifa single |Sual thing) standing at some distance at the 
Italian commit a murder or a robbery, we imme-| Corner of one of the bye-streets in Rome : af- 
ediately form an abstraction of this individual |ter looking round her for a moment, she ran 
case, and because we are ignorant of the real hastily up the street again, as if in fear of be- 
character of the péople or state of manners in a|ing discovered, and a countryman who was 
million of instances, take upon us, like true En-| P@ssing with a cart at the time, stopped to 


glishmen, to fill up the blank, which is left at look and_hiss after her. 


If the draymen in 


the merey of our horror-struck imaginations, | London were to stop to gape and hoot at all 
with bugbears and monsters of every descrip- the girls they see standing at the corners of 
tion. We should extend to others the toleration|Streets in a doubtful capacity, they would 


and the suspense of judgment we claim ;—|have enough to do. 


But the tide of public 


and I am sure we stand in need of it from those| Prostitution that pours down all our streets is 
who read the important head of “ Accrpenrs considered by some moralists as a drain tocar- 


AND Orrences” in our Journals. 


It istruean| ry Off the’peccant humours of private life, and 


ltalian baker, some time ago, shut his wife| to keep the inmost recesses of the female 
up in an oven, where she was burnt to death ;| breast sweet and pure from blemish! Ifthis is 
the heir of a noble family stabbed an old wo-|to be the test, we have indeed nearly arrived 
man to rob her of her money ; a lady of quali-|® the idea of a perfect commonwealth. 


ty had her step-daughter chained to a bed of 


—__—— 


Cicisbeism is still kept up in Italy, though 
somewhat on the decline. I have nothing to 


* Chief Justice Holt used to say, that “there were more|say in favor of that anomaly in vice and yir- 


robberies committed in England than in Scotland because 
we had better hearts.’ ‘Uhe English are at all times dis- 


posed to interpret this literally. 


tue. The English women are particularly 
shocked at it, who are allowed to hate their 
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husbands, provided they do mpt like any bodyyon the seashore; here he never broke his 
else. Itis a kind of marriage within a mar-|disdainful silence, never replied to the ques. 
riage ; it begins with infidelity to end in con-}tions of his youthful bride, never listened to 
stancy ; it is not a state of licenced dissipation,|her entreaties. He waited unmoved by her 
but isareal chain of the affections,superadded|for the air to produce its fatal effects. The 
to the first formal one, and that often lasts for|vapours of this unwholesome swamp were 
life. A gay captain in the Pope’s Guard is|not long in tarnishing features the most beau- 
selected by a lady as her cavalier servente in|tiful, they say, that in that age had appezred 
the prime of life, and is seen digging in the/upon earth. In a few months she died.— 
eden of the family ina ery jacket and white|Some chroniclers of these remote times re- 
airs thirty years after. This does not look] port, that Nello employed the dagger to has. 
like a love of change. The husband is of|ten her end: she died in the marshes in some 
course alwaysa fixture; not so the cavalier|horrible manner; but the mode of her death 
servente, who is liable to be removed for a}remained a mystery, even to her contempora- 
new favourite. In noble families the leverjries. Nello della Pietra survived to pass the 
mst be a noble; and he must be approved by|rest of his days in a silence which was never 
the husband. A youngofficer,whothe other day | broken, 
volunteered this service to a beautiful March-| ‘Nothing can be conceived more noble or 
oness without either of these titles, and was|more delicate than the manner in which the 
a sort of interloper on the intended gallant,| ill-fated Pia addresses herself to Dante— 
was sent tovolterra. Whatever isthe height|She desires to be recalled to the memory of 
to which this system has been carried, or the|the friends whom she had quitted so young: 
level to which it has sunk, it does not appearjat the same time, in telling her name, and 
to have extinguished jealousy in all its excess}alluding to her husband, she does not allow 
as a part of the national character, as the fol-jherself the smallest complaint against a cru- 
lowing story will shew: it is related by M.{elty unexampled, but thenceforth irreparable; 
Beyle, in his charming little work, entitledjand merely intimates that he knows the his 
De Tl Amour, as a companion to the famous}tory of her death. This constancy in venge- 
one in Dante; and I shall give the whole passage |ance and in suffering, is to be met with, I be- 
in his words, as placing the Italian character|lieve, only among the people of the South— 
(in former as well as latter times) in a striking|/In Piedmont, I found myself the involuntary 


point of view. witness of a fact almost similar; but I was at 
“T allude,” he says, “to those touching lines} the time ignorant of the details. 1 was or- 
of Dante :— dered with five-and-twenty dragoons into the 
woods that border the Sesia, to prevent the 

“Deh ! quando tu sarai tornato al mondo, contraband traffic. On my arrival in the 
oaike oe Dee evening at this wild and solitary place, I dis 
nnn sal So; afhcgnst Maremms : tinguished among the trees the ruins of a 
Well cuted; aie inemnetiata. guia, old castle : I went to it: to my great surprise, 


*-Disposando, m’avea con la sua gemma .’’"— 


. it was inhabited. I there found a Nobleman 
Purgatorio, c. 5. 


; of the country, of a very unpromising aspect, 
“The woman who speaks with so much re-!a man six foot in height, and forty Sead of 
serve, had in secret undergone the fate of| age: he allowed me a couple of apartment: 
Desdemona, and had it in her power, by alwith a very ill grace. Here I entertained 
single word, to have revealed her husband’s myself by getting up some pieces of musi 
crime to the friends whom she had left upon] with my quarter-master: after the expiration 
; . p ; s of some days, we discovered that our host 
“Nello della Pietra obtained in marriage] kept le a woman, whom he callel 
the hand of Madonna Pia, sole heiress of the] Camilla in jest: we were far from suspectily 
Ptolomei, the richest and most noble family|the dreadful truth. She died at the end of 
of Sienna. Her beauty, which was the admi-|six weeks. I had the melancholy curiosity to 
ration of all Tuscany, gave rise to a jealousy|see her in her coffin: I bribed a monk wh 
in the breast of her usband, that envenomed had charge of it, towards midnight, under 
dy false reports and by suspicions continually pretext of sprinkling holy water, he conduct- 
reviving, led to a frightful catastrophe. It is}ed me into thé chapel. I there saw one o 
not easy to determine at this day if his wife|those fine faces, which are beautiful even 
was altogether innocent ; but Dante has re-|the bosom of death; she had a large aquiline 
presented her as such. Her husband carried|nose, of which I never shall forget the noble 
her with him into the marshes of Volterra,|and expressive outline. 1 quitted this mour- 
celebrated then, as now, for the pestiferous| ful spot ; but five years after,a detachment of 
effects of the air. Never would he tell his my regiment accompanying the Emperor ! 
unhappy wife the reason of her banishment|his coronation as ing of Italy, I had the 
into so dangerous a place, His pride did not} whole story recounted to me. [learned that 
deign to pronounce either complaint or accu-|the jealous husband, the Count of -——, hé d 
sation. He lived with her alone, in a deserted} one morning found, hanging to his wife’s bed- 
tower, of which I have been to see the ruins side, an English watch belonging toa young 
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man in the little town where they lived.—syour being robbed or kidnapped, if you go in 

The same day he took her to the ruined cas-|the daytime and by the common method of a 

tle, in the midst of the forests of: Sesia,—|Vetturino, stopping two nights on the road, 

Like Nello della Pietra, he uttered not a sin-|If you go alone, and with a determination to 

gle word. If she made him any request, he] set time, place, and circumstances at defiance, 

presented to her sternly and in silence the En-| like a personified representation of John Bull, 

clish watch, which he had always about him.| maintaining the character of your countrymen 

' In this manner he passed nearly three years} for sturdiness and independence of spirit, you 

- with her. She at length fell a victim to des-|stand a very good chance of being shot through 

pair, in the flower of her age. Her husband}the head: the same thing might happen to 

' attempted to dispatch the owner of the watch] you, if you refused your money to an English 

with a stiletto, failed, fled to Genoa, embark-| footpad; but if you give it freely, like a gen- 

ed there, and no tidings have been heard of|tleman, and do not stand too nicely upon a 

him since. His property was confiscated.”—| punctilio, they let you pass like one. Ifyou 

Dev Amour,vol. i. p. 131. have no money about you, you must up into 

This story is interesting and well told. One| the mountain, and wait till you can get it. 

such incident or one page in Dante or in Spen-| For myself, my remittances have not been ve- 

e or ' ser is worth all the route between this and|ry regular even in walled towns; how I should 
the Paris, and all the sights in all the post-roads] fare in this respect upon the forked mountain, 
— ' of Europe. Oh Sienna! if I felt charmed}! cannot tell, and certainly I have no wish to 
y of with thy narrow, tenantless streets, or looked|try. A friend of mine said that he thought it 
ng: delighted through the arched gateway over|the only romantic thing going, this of being 
and _ the subjected plain, it was that some recollec-| carried off by the banditti; that life was be- 
low #% tions of Madonna Pia hung upon the beatings|come too tame and insipid without such acci- 
cris - of my spirit, and converted a barren waste| dents, and that it would not be amiss to put 
ble; into the regions of romance! one’s-self in the way of such an adventure, 
hs = like putting in for the grand prize in the lot- 
nee. tery. Assuredly, one is not likely to go to 
I be. : sleep in such circumstances: one person who 
h- & CHAPTER XXI. was detained in this manner, and threatened 
tary every hour with being despatched, went mad 
sat HR Return to Florence. Italian Banditti. Ter-|in consequence. A French Artist was laid 
sor 9 ni. Tivoli. Spoleto. Church and Pic-|hold of by a gang of the outlaws, as he was 
the FR tures at Assizt. Perugia, An Irish|sketching in the neighbourhood of their haunts, 
t the Priest. Cortona. Arezzo. Incisa. about a year ago; he did not think their mode 
the of life at all agreeable. As he had no money, 
[dis 9% We had some thoughts of taking a lodging at|they employed himin making sketches of their 
fan §® L’Ariccia, at the Caffe del Piazza, for a month,| heads, with which they were exceedingly de- 
yrise, i but the deep sandy roads, the centinels posted|lighted. Their vanity kept him continually 
man every half-mile on this, which is the route for}on the alert when they had a moment’s lei- 
pect, Naples (which shewed that it was not very|sure; and, besides, he was fatigued almost to 
ursof J safe to leave them), the loose, straggling woods] death, for they made long marches of from forty 
nents sloping down to the dreary marshes, and the} to fifty miles a day, and scarcely ever rested 
uinel i story of Hippolitus painted on the walls of the}more than one night in the same place. 
ausi¢ #% inn (who, it seems, was “native to the man-|They travelled through bye-roads (in con- 
ation # ner here”), deterred us. L’Ariccia, besides|stant apprehension of the military) in par- 
host #% being, after Cortona, the oldest place in Italy,|ties of five or six, and met at some common 
‘allel = isalso one step towards Naples, which I had] rendezvous at night-fall. He was in no dan- 
ting astrong desire to see—its brimming shores,| ger from them in the day-time; but at night 
nd of its sky which glows like one entire sun, Ve-| they sat up drinking and carousing, and when 
ity to suvius, the mouth of Hell, and Sorrentum,|they were in this state of excitement, he was 
who 9% like the Islands of the Blest—yet here again|in considerable jeopardy from their violence 
under the reports of robbers, exaggerated alike byjor sportive freaks: they amused themselves 
\duct- foreigners and natives, who wish to keep you] with presenting their loaded pieces at his 
ne of i where you are, the accounts of hogs without| breast, or threatened to dispatch him if he did 
en in (@™ hair, and children without clothes to their|not promise to procure ransom. At last he 
uiline backs, the vermin (animal as well as human),| effected his escape in one of their drunken 
noble the gilded hams and legs of mutton that For-|bouts. Their seizure of the Austrian officer 
jour: Mi syth speaks of, gave me a distaste to the jour-|last year was singular enough: they crept for 
ent of ney, and I turned back to put an end to the|above amile on their hands and knees, from 
ror t0 question. I am fond of the sun, though I|the foot of the mountain which was their 
d the do not like to see him and the assassin’s knife| place of retreat, and carried off their prize in 
1 that glaring over my head together. As to the|the same manner, so as to escape the notice of 
-, had real amount of the danger of travelling this|the sentinels who were stationed at short dis- 
s bet @@ road, as far as I can learn, it is this—there is] tances on the road side. Some years since a 
young at present a possibility but no probability of] plan was laid to carry off Lucien Buonaparte 
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from his villa at Frascati, about eleven miles 
from Rome, on the Albano side, where the 
same range of Appenines begins: he was 
walking in his garden and saw them ap- 
proaching through some trees, for his glance 
is quick and furtive; he retired into the house, 
his valet came out to meet them, who passed 
himself off for his master, they were delight- 
ed with their sham-prize, and glad to take 
4,000 crowns to release him. Since then 
Lucien Buonaparte has lived in Rome. I re- 
member once meeting this celebrated charac- 
ter in the streets of Paris, walking arm in arm 
with Maria Cosway, with whom I had drunk 
tea the evening before. He was dressed ina 
Jight drab-coloured great-coat, and was then 
a spirited, dashing-looking young man. I be- 
lieve Lam the only person in England who 
ever read his CHARLEMAGNE. It is as clever 
a poem as can be written by a man who is not 
a poet. Itcame out in two volumes quarto, 
and several individua:s were applied to by the 
publishers to translate it; among others Sir 
Walter Scott, who gave for answer, “ that as 
to Mister Buonaparte’s poem, he should have 
nothing to do with it.” Such was the petty 
spite of this understrapper of greatness and of 
titles, himself since titled, the scale of whose 
intellect can be equalled by nothing but the 
pitifulness and rancour of his prejudices! The 


last account I have heard of the exploits of 


Neapolitan banditti is, that they had seized 
upon two out of three Englishmen, who had 
determined upon passing through Calabria on 
their way to Sicily, and were proceeding be- 
yond Pestum for this purpose. They were 
told by the Commandant there, that this was 
running into the lion’s mouth, that there were 
no patrols to protect them farther, and that 
they were sure to be intercepted; but an 
Englishman’s will is his law—they went for- 
ward—and succeeded in getting themselves 
into the only remaining romantic situation. 
T have not heard whether they have yet got 
out of it. The national propensity to contend 
with difficulty and to resist obstacles is curi- 
ous, perhaps praiseworthy. A young Eng- 
jishman returned the other day to Italy with 
a horse that he had brought with him for 
more than two thousand miles on the other 
side of Grand Cairo; and poor Bowdich gave 
up the ghost in a second attempt to penetrate 
to the source of the Niger, the encouragement 
to persevere being in proportion to the impos- 
sibility of success! I am myself somewhat 
effeminate, and would rather “the primrose 
path of dalliance tread ;” or the height of my 
ambition in this line would be to track the an- 
cient route up the valley of the Simplon, leav- 
ing the modern road (much as I admire the 


work and the workman,) and clambering up 


the ledges of rocks, and over broken bridges, 
at the risk ofa. sprained ankle ora broken 
limb, to return to a late, but excellent dinner 
at the post-house at Brigg! 
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South of Italy, is the reviving of old stories, 
like the multiplication of echoes, and shifting 
their dates indefinitely, so as to excite the 
fears of the listener, or answer the purposes of 
the speaker. About three years ago, a des. 
perate gang of ruffians infested the passes of 
the Abruzzi, and committed a number of atr. 
cities; but this gang, to the amount of abou: 
thirty, were seized and broken up, their ring. 
leaders beheaded in the Square di Popolo a 
Rome, and their wives or mistresses now liye 
there by sitting for their pictures to Englis) 
artists. The remainder figure as Convicts jy 
striped yellow and brown dresses in the streets 
of Rome, and very civilly pull off their hats 
to strangers as they pass. By the way, | 
cannot help reprobating this practice of en. 
ploying felons as common labourers in places 
of public resort. Either you must be suppos 
ed to keep up your feelings of dislike and in. 
dignation against them while thus mixing 
with the throug and innocently employed, 
which is a disagreeable and forced operation 
of the sense of justice; or if you retain y 
such feelings towards these victims of the lay, 
then why do they retain the chains on ther 
feet and ugly badges on their shoulders! | 
the thing is to be treated seriously, it is pain- 
ful: if lightly and good-humouredly, it tums 
the whole affair into a farce or drama, with as 
little of the useful as the pleasant in it. | 
know nothing of these people that I see man- 
acled and branded, but that they are labou- 
ing in a broiling sun for my convenience; if 
one of them were to break loose, I should net 
care to stophim. When we witness the pul 
ishments of individuals, we should know the 
crimes; or at Jeast their punishment and their 
delinquency should not be mixed up indis 
criminately with the ordinary gaieties and bus 
iness of human life. It is a chapter of tle 
volume that should be read apart? About six 
months ago, twenty-two brigands came dows 
from the mountains at Velletri, and carrie 
off four young women from the village. 4 
Vetturino, who wished me toreturn with hia 
to Florence, spoke of this as having happeuet 
the week before. There is a band of abut! 
ninety banditti scattered through the mou 
tainsnear Naples. Some years ago they wer 
the terror of travellers: at present they 
more occupied in escaping from the polit’ 
themselves. But by thus confounding dates 
and names, all parts of the road are easily f- 
ed all the year round with nothing but ro 
bers and rumours of robbers. In short, ally 
one I believe can pass with proper precautio! 
from Rome to Naples and back again, wit) 
tolerable, if not with absolute security. 
he can guard equally against petty thievine 
and constant imposition for the rest of lis 
route, it will be well. sadial 
Before leaving Rome, we went to Tivoli 
of which so much has been said. ‘The mon 
ing was bright and cloudless; but a thick mist 





What increases the alarm of robbers in the 


rose from the low, rank, marshy grounds 
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| its hasty progress to the sea. 
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’ 

the Campagna, and enveloped a number of cu- 
rious objects to the right and left, till we ap- 
yroached the sulphurous stream of Solfatara, 


' which we could distinguish at some distance 
| py its noise and smell, and which crossing the 


road like a blue ugly snake, infects the air in 
The bitumin- 


ous lake from which it springs is about a mile 


' distant, and has the remains of an ancient 


temple on its borders, Farther on is a round 


§ prick tower, the tomb of the Plautian family, 
F and Adrian’s villa glimmers with its vernal 


sroves and nodding arches to the right. In 
Rome, around it nothing strikes the eye, noth- 
ing rivets the attention but ruins, the frag- 


} ments of what has been; the past is like a 


halo forever surrounding and obscuring the 
resent! Ruins should be seen in a desert, 
like those of Palmyra, and a pilgrimage should 
be made to them; but who would take up his 
abode among tombs! Or if there be a coun- 


try and men in it, why have they nothing to 
_ shew but the relics of antiquity, or why are 
- the living contented to craw] about like worms, 
- or to hover like shadows in the monuments of 


» the dead ! 
' modern Roman that he is nothing—the spir- 


Every object he sees reminds the 


its of former times overshadow him, and 
dwarf his pigmy efforts: every object he sees 


| reminds the traveller that greatness is itsown 


P grave. 


Glory cannot last; for when a thing 


' is once done, it need not be done again, and 
| with the energy to act,a people lose the pri- 


) vilege to be. 


‘They repose upon the achieve- 


ments of their ancestors; and because every 
| thing has been done for them, sink into tor- 
| por, and dwindle into the counterfeits of what 


they were. 


The Greeks will not recover their 


| freedom till they forget they had ancestors, for 


_ nothing is twice because it was once. 


The 


' Americans will perhaps lose theirs, when 


they begin fully to reap all the fruits of it; 


| for the energy necessary to acquire freedom, 


and the ease that follows the enjoyment of it, 
- are almost incompatible. 


If Italy should ever 


» be any thing again it will be when the tokens 


sof her former glory, pictures, statues, trium- 
/phal arches are mouldered in the dust, and 


she has to re-tread the gradual stages of civil- 
zation, from primeval barbarism to the top- 
ost round of luxury and refinement; or when 


}some new light gives her a new impulse; or 


When the last oppression (such as in all prob- 
ability impends over her) equally contrary to 
lormer independence, to modern apathy, sting- 


5 ‘ng her to the quick, once more kindles the 


ire in her eye, and twines the deadly terrors 
on her brow. Then she might have music in 
ler streets, the dance beneath her vines, in- 
habitants in her houses, business in her shops, 
passengers in her roads, commerce on her 
shores, honesty in her dealings, openness in 
looks, books for the censorship, the love of 
nght for the fear of power, and a calculation 
of consequences from a knowledge of princi- 
ples—and England, like the waning moon, 
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would grow pale in the rising dawn of liberty, 
that she had in vain tried to tarnish and ob- 
scure! Mais assez des reflexions pour un 
voyageur. 

Tivoli is an enchanting—a fairy spot. Its 
rocks, its grottos, its temples, its waterfalls, 
and the rainbows reflected on them, answer 
to the description, and make a perfect play 
on the imagination. Every object is light and 
fanciful, yet steeped in classic recollections. 
the whole is a fine net-work—a rare assem- 
blage of intricate and high-wrought beauties. 
'T'o do justice to the scene would require the 
pen of Mr. Moore, minute and striking as it is, 
sportive yet romantic, displaying all the fasci- 
nations of sense, and unfolding the mysteries 
of sentiment, 

‘Where all is strength below, and all above is g:ace,”"— 
glittering like a sunbeam on the Sybil’s Tem- 
ple at tep, or darting on a rapid antithesis to 
the dark grotto of the God beneath, loading 
the prismatie spray with epithets, linking the 
meeting beauties on each side the abrupt, 
yawning chasm by an alliteration, painting 
the flowers, pointing the rocks, passing the 
narrow bridge on a dubious metaphor, and 
blending the natural and artificial, the mod- 
ern and the antique, the simple and the quaint, 
the glimmer and the gloom in an exquisite 
profusion of fluttering conceits. He would be 
able to describe it much better, with its tiny 
cascadesand jagged precipices, than hisfriend 
Lord Byron has (lescribed the Fall of Terni, 
who makes it, without any reason that [ can 
find, tortuous, dark, and boiling likea witch’s 
cauldron. On the contrary, it is simple and 
majestic in its character, a clear mountain- 
stream that pours an uhinterrupted,lengthened 
sheet of water over a precipice of eight hun- 
dred feet in perpendicular descent, and grace- 
fully winding its way to the channel beyond, 
while on one side the stained rock rises bare 
and stately the whole height, and on the oth- 
er, the gradual green woods ascend, moisten- 
ed by the ceaseless spray, and lulled by the 
roar of the waterfall, as the ear enjoys the 
sound of famous poet’s verse. If this noble 
and interesting object have a fault, it is that 
it is too slender, straight, and accompanied 
with too few wild or grotesque ornaments. It 
is the Doric, or at any rate the Ionic, among 
waterfalls, It has nothing of the texture of 
Lord Byron’s terzains, twisted, zigzag, pent 
up and struggling fora vent, broken offat the 
end of a line, or point of rock, diving under 
ground, or out of the reader’s comprehension, 


and pieced on to another stanza or shelving — 


rock. Nature has 
“ Poured it out as plain 
“ As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne.” 

To say the truth, if Lord Byron had put it in- 
to Don Juan instead of Childe Harold, he 
might have compared the part which her la- 
dyship has chosen to perform on this occasion 
to an experienced waiter pouring a bottle of 
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ale into a tumbler at a tavern. It has some- 
what of the same continued, plump, right-lin- 
ed descent. It is not frittered into little parts 
nor contrasted into quaintness, nor tortured 
into fury. All the intricacy and contradic- 
tion that the noble Poet ascribes to it belong 
to Tivoli; but then Tivoli has none of the 
grandeur or violence of the description in 
Childe Harold. The poetry is fine, but not 
like. 

As I have got so far on my way, I may as 
well jump the intermediate space, and pro- 
ceed with my statistics here, as there was 
nothing on the road between this and Rome 
worth mentioning, except Narni (ten miles 
from Terni,) the approach to which overlooks 
a fine, bold, woody, precipitous valley. We 


mong the vetturino owners, who bargain to 
provide you for a certain sum, and then bille; 
you upon the innkeepers for as little as they 
can, who when thus obtruded upon therm, uy. 
der the guarantee ofa grasping stage-coac) 
driver, consider you as common property o, 
prey, receive you with incivility, keep out of 
the way, will not deign you an answer, stiy 
you in the quantity of your provisions, poisyy 
you by the quality, order you into their worg 
apartments, force other people into the same 
room or even bed with you, keep you in , 
state of continual irritation and annoyance ql 
the time you are in the house, and send yoy 
away jaded and dissatisfied with your recep. 
tion, and terrified at the idea of arriving a 
the next place of refreshment, for fear of meet. 


stopped at Terni for the express purpose of|ing with a renewal of the same contemptible 


visiting the Fall, which is four or five miles 
from it. The road is excellent, and com- 
mands a succession of charming points of view. 
You must pass the little village of Papinio, 
perched like a set of pigeon-houses on the 
point of a rock about halfway up, which has 
been battered almost in pieces by French, 
Austrians, and others at different times, from 
a fort several hundred feet above it, and that 
looks directly down upon the road. When 
you get to the top of the winding ascent, and 
immediately before you turn off by a roman- 
tic little path to the waterfall, you see the 


mortifications and petty insults. You have 
no remedy: if you complain to the Vetturino, 
he says it is the fault of the innkeeper; if you 
remonstrate with the innkeeper , he says he 
has orders from the Vetturino only to provide 
certain things. It is of little use to try tp 
bribe the waiters; they doubt your word, and 
besides, do not like to forego the privilege of 
treating a vetturino passenger as one. It \s 
best, if you travel in this manner, to pay for 
yourself; and then you “% | stand some chance 
of decent accommodation. I was foolish enough 
to travel twice in this manner, and pay three 


ranges of the Abruzzi and the frozen top of| Napoleons iy for which I might have 


the Piede Lupo. Along this road the Aus- 
trian troops marched three years ago to the 
support of good government and social order 
at Naples. The prospect of the cold blue 
mountain-tops, and other prospects which the 
sight of this road recalled, chilled me, and I 
hastened down the side-path to lose, in the 
roar of the Velino tumbling from its rocky 
height, and the wild freedom of nature, my 
recollection of tyranny and tyrants. On a 
green bank far below, so as to be just discern- 
ible, a shepherd-boy was sleeping under the 
shadow of a tree, surrounded by his flock, en- 
joying peace and freedom, scarce knowing 
their names. That’s something--we must wait 
for the rest! 

We returned to the inn at Terni too late to 
proceed on our journey, and were thrust, as a 
special favour, into a disagreeable apartment. 
We had the satisfaction, however, to hear the 
united voices of the passengers by two vettu- 
rinos, French and Italian men and women, 
lifted up against the supper and wine as intol- 
erably bad. The general complaint was that 
having paid so much for our fare, we were 
treated like beggars—-comme des gueux. 
This was true enough, and not altogether un- 
reasonable. Let no one who can help it, and 
who travels for pleasure, travel by a vetturi- 
no. You are treated much in the same man- 
ner as if in England you went by the caravan 


gone post, and fared in the most sumptuous 
manner. I ought to add, in justice, that when 
I have escaped from the guardianship of Mor- 
sieur le Vetturino and have stopped at inas 
on my own account, as was the case at Ve 
nice, Milan, and at Florence twice, I have m 
reason to complain either of the treatment a 
the expence. As to economy, it is in vainto 
look for it in travelling in Italy or at an hotel 
and if you succeed in procuring a private lodg- 
ing for a time, besides the everlasting tricke- 
ry and cabal, you are likely to come off with 
very meagre fare, unless you can eat Ital 
ian dishes. I ought, however, to repeat wii! 
I believe [ have said before, that the bread, but- 
ter, milk, wine and poultry that you get here 
(even ordinarily) are excellent, and that you 
may also obtain excellent tea and coffee. 
We proceeded next gags | (in no vely 
good humour) on our way to Spoleto. The 
day was brilliant, and our road lay throug! 
steep and narrow defiles for several hours— 
The sides of the hills on each side were wit 
and woody; indeed, the whole ride was intel 
esting, and the last hill before we came 
Spoleto, with a fine monastery embosomed " 
its thick tufted trees, crowned our satisfactiol 
with the journey. Spoleto is a handsome 
town, delightfully situated, and has an appear 
ance (somewhat startling in Italy) as if lit 
were not quite extinct in it. It stands on the 


or the waggon. In fact, this mode of convey-|slope of a range of the Appenines, extending 


ance is an imposition on innkeepers and the 


as far as Foligno, and Perugia, and “sees an’ 





public. It is the result of a combination a- 
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in particular (an interval of forty miles) you 
seem as if you could put your hand upon it, 
so plain does it appear, owing to the contrast 
between the white stone-houses, and the dark 
pine-groves by which it is surrounded. The 
effect of this contrast is not always pleasant. 
The single cottages or villas scattered in the 
neighbourhood of towns in Italy, often look 
like dominos or dice spread ona dark green 
cloth. We arrived at Foligno early in the 
evening, and asa memorable exception to the 
rest of our route, found there an inn equally 
clean and hospitable. From the windows of 
our room we could see the young people of 
the town walking out in a fine open country, 
to breathe the clear fresh air, and the priests 
sauntering in groups and enjoying the etium 
cum dignitate. It was for some monks of 
Foligno that Raphael painted his inimitable 
Madonna. 

We turned off at Assizi to view the triple 
Franciscan church and monastery. We saw 
the picture of Christ (shewn by some nuns), 
that used to smile upon St. Francis at his de- 
votions; and the little chapel in the plain be- 
low, where he preached to his followers six 
hundred yearsago, over which a large church 
isat present built, like Popery surmounting 
Christianity. ‘The Church on the top of the 
hill, built soon after his death in honour of the 
saint, and where his heart reposes, is a curi- 
osity in its kind. First, two churches were 
raised, one on the top of the other, and then 
a third was added below with some difficulty, 
by mieans of excavations in the rock. The 
last boasts a modern and somewhat finical mau- 
soleum or shrine, and the two first are orna- 
mented with fresco paintings by Giotto and 
Ghirlandaio, which are most interesting and 
valnable specimens of the early history of the 
art. J see nothing to contemn in them—much 
to admire—fine heads, simple grouping, a 


| knowledge of drawing and fore-shortening, 


and dignified attitudes and expressions, some 
of which Raphael has not disdained to copy, 
though he has improved upon them. St. 
Francis died about 1220, and this church was 
finished and ornamented with these designs of] 
the chief actions of his life, within forty months 
afterwards; so that the pictures in question 
must be about six hundred years old. We 
tre not, however, to wonder at the maturity 
of these productions of the pencil ; the art did 
hot arise out of barbarism or nothing, but from 
a lofty preconception in the minds of those 
who first practised it, and applied it to purpo- 
ses of devotion. Even the grace and majesty 
of Raphael were, I apprehend, but emanations 
ofthe spirit of the Roman Catholic religion, 
tnd existed virtually in the minds of his coun- 
ttymen long before and after he transferred 
them, with consummate skill, to the canvass. 
Nota Madonna scrawled on the walls near 

me, not a baby-house figure of the Virgin, 
‘hat is out of character and costume, or that 
‘not imbued with an expression of resigna- 





France and Italy. 
tion, benignity, and purity. We were shewn 
these different objects by a young priest, who 
explained them to us with a gracefulness of 
manner, and a mild eloquence, characteristic of 
his order. I forgot to mention, in the proper 
place, that I was quite delighted with the ex- 
ternal deportment of the ecclesiastics in Rome. 
It was marked by a perfect propriety, deco- 
rum, and humanity, from the highest to the 
lowest. Not the slightest look or gesture to 
remind you that you were foreigners or heret- 
ics—an example of civility that is far from 
being superfluous, even in the capital of the 
Christian world. It may be said that this is 
art, and a desire to gain upon the good opin- 
ion of strangers. Be it so, but it must be al- 
lowed that it is calculated to this end. Good 
manners have this advantage over good mor- 
als, that they lie more upon the surface; acd 
there is nothing, I own, that inclines me to 
think so well of the understandings or dispo- 
sitions of others, as a thorough absence of all 
impertinence. I do not think ~ can be the 
worst people in the world who habitually pay 
most attention to the feelings of others; nor 
those the best who are endeavouring every 
moment to hurt them. At Perugia, while 
looking at some panels ina church painted 
by Pietro Perugino, we met with a young 
Irish priest, who claimed acquaintance with 
us as country-folks, and recommended our 
staying six days, to see the ceremonies and 
finery attending the translation of the deceas- 
ed head of his order from the church where 
he lay to his final resting-place. We were 
obliged by this proposal, but declined it. It 
was curious to hear English spoken by the in- 
mate of a Benedictine Monastery,—to see the 
manners of an Italian priest engrafted on the 
Irish accent-—-to think that distant countries 
are brought together by agreement in religion 
~-that the same country is rent asunder by 
differences in it. Man is certainly an ideal 
being, whom the breath of an opinion wafts 
from Indus to the Pole, and who is ready to 
sacrifice the present world and every object in 
it for a reversion in the skies! Perugia issit- 
uated on a lofty hill, and is in appearance the 
most solid mass of building I ever beheld. It 
commands a most extensive view in all di- 
rections, and the ascent to it is precipitous on 
every side. Travelling this road from Rome 
to Florence is like an eagle’s flight—from hill- 
top to hill-top, from towered city to city, and 
your eye devours your way before you over 
hill or plain. We saw Cortona on our right, 
looking over its wall of ancient renown, con- 
scious of its worth, not obtruding itself on su- 
perficial notice; and passed through Arezzo, 
the reputed birth-place of Petrarch. All the 
way we were followed (hard upon) by anoth- 
er Vetturino, with an English family, and we 
had a scrainble whenever we stopped for sup- 
per, beds, or milk. At Incisa, the last stage 
before we arrived at Florence, an intimation 
wasconveyed that we should give wp our apert- 
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ments in the inn, and seek for lodgings ‘lse-/ put on; in the cottage or on the mountain watched 
where. This modest proposition could come side it is welcome to the heart, for it comes us, with 
only from English people, who have such an from it. It then has its root in unsophistica. door op 
opinion of their dormant stock of pretended ted nature, without the gloss of art, and siews out, whi 
good-nature, that they think all the world must us the original goodness of the soil or gerin, dish witl 
in return be ready to give up their own com-| from which human aliections and social inter. finite rec 
forts to oblige them. We had two French course inal] theirramifications spring. A |i. our you 
gentlemen in the coach with us, equally well-| tle boy clung about its mother, wondering at church v 
behaved and well-informed, and two Italians | the strangers; but from the very thoughts of more ret 
in the cabriolet, as good-natured and “ honest | novelty and distance, nestling more fondly in poner 
as the skin between their brows.” Near Pe-| the bosom of home. What is the map of bu. rusties I 
rugia we passed the celebrated lake of Thra-| rope, what all the glories of it, what the pos. ied Uh 
symene, near which Hannibal defeated the Ro-| session of them, to that poor little fellow’s ting that 
man consul Flaminius. It struck me as not! dream, to his sidelong glance at that wide lungs ar 
unlike Windermere incharacter and scenéry,| world of fancy that circles his native rocks! sanders. 
but I have seen other lakes since, which have} The second morning we reached the last of al] was fc 
driven it out of my head. Florence (the city the Appenines that overlook Bologna, and saw of a little 
of flowers) seemed to deserve its name as we stretched out beneath our feet a different scene, voulies ile 
entered it for the second time more than it did | the vast plain of Lombardy, and almost the pees. C 
the first. The weather had been cold during | whole of the North of Italy, like a rich sea of lighted 'y 
part of our journey, but now it had changed boundless verdure, with towns and villas spot- and with 4 
to sultry heat. The people looked exceeding-| ting it like the sails of ships. A hazy inlet of oweeaea 
ly plain and hard-featured, after having pass-|the Adriatic appeared to the right (probably « te 
ed through the Roman States. They have; the Gulph of Comachio.) We strained our bat aches 
the look of the Scotch people, only fiercer and | eyes in vain to catch a doubtful view of the signs of o 
more ill-tempered. Alps, but they were still sunk below the hor. take this 
rizon. We presently descended into this practice c 
- plain (which formed a perfect contrast to the stead of a 
country we had lately passed,) and it answer- instinetiv 
CHAPTER XXII. ed fully to the promise it had given us. We all throug 
travelled for days, for weeks through it, and the pti 
Journey to Venice. Plain of Lombardy.| found nothing but ripeness, plenty, and beav- the great 
A country Inn. Ferrara. Rovigo, Pa-\ty. It may well be called the garden of Ita- their own 
dua. Description of Venice. ly or of the World. The whole way from determine 
logna to Venice, from Venice to Milan, tt 9 » fiir und 
I HAVE rer Senne the road between|is literally so. But Lanticipate.—We went MP with indic 
£ 





Florence and Bologna. I found it much the|to our old inn at Bologna, which we liked ver them 
same on returning; for barren rocks and moun-| better the second time than the first ; and had they ares 
tains undergo little alteration either in sum-| just time to snatch a glimpse of the Guidos At Fert 
mer or winter. Indeed of the two, I preferjand Domenichinos at the Academy, which and as we 


the effect in the most dreary season, for it is’ gleamed dark and beautiful through the tw- 
then most complete and consistent with itself: light. We set out early the next morning on 
on some kinds of scenery, as on some charac-| our way to Venice, turning off to Ferrara. i 
ters, any attempt at the gay and pleasing sits; was a fine spring morning. ‘The dew was 01 
ill, and is a mere piece of affectation, There) the grass, and shone like diamords in the sun 
is so far a distinction between the Appenines | A refreshing breeze fanned the light-green 
and Alps, that the latter are often covered| odorous branches of the trees, which spreat 
with woods, and with patches of the richest|their shady screen on each side of the roa, 
verdure, and are capable of allthe gloom of|which lay before us as straight as an arrow 
winter or the bloom of spring. The soil of|formiles. Venice was at the endof it; Padua, 
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the Appenines, on the contrary, is asdry and 
gritty as the rocks themselves, being nothing 
but a collection of sand-heaps and ashes, and 
mocks at every idea that is not of a repulsive 
and disagreeable kind. We stopped the first 
night at Traversa, a miserable inn or almost 
hovel on the road side, in the most desolate 
part of this track; and found amidst scenes, 


Ferrara, mid-way. The prospect (both to the 
sense and to the imagination) was exhilari- 
ting; and we enjoyed it for some hours, til 
we stopped to breakfast at a smart looking ¢e- 
tached inn at a turning of a road, called, | 
think, the Albergo di Venezia. This was 
one of the pleasantest places we came to di- 








ring the whole of our route. We were show! 





which the imagination and the pen of travel-|into a long saloon, into which the sun shone 
lers have peopled with ghastly phantoms and at one extremity, and we looked out upon the 


the assassin’s midnight revelry, a kind but 
simple reception, and the greatest sweetness 
of manners, prompted by the wish, but con- 
scious of being perhaps without the means to 
please. Courtesy in cities or palaces goes 
for little, means little, for it may and must be 












‘green fields and trees at the other. There 
|were flowers in the room. 


An excellent 
breakfast of coffee, bread, butter, eggs, 40 
slices of Bologna sausages was served up with 
neatness and attention. An elderly female, ti, 


without a cap, and with white thread stockings, 
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watched at the door of a chamber not far from 
us, with the patience of un eastern slave. The 
door opened, and a white robe was handed 
out, Which she aired carefully over a chatling- 
dish with mechanical indifference, and an in- 
finite reduplication of the Sane folds. It was 
our young landlady who was dressing tor 
church within, and who at lencth issued out, 
more remarkable for the correctness of her 
costume than the beauty of her person. Some 
rustics below were playing at a game, that 
from the incessant loud jarring noises of coun- 
ting that accompanied it, implied equally good 
lungs and nerves in the performers and by- 
standers. At the tinkling of a village bell, 
all was in a moment silent, and the entrance 
of a little chapel was crowded with old and 
young, kneeling in postures of more or less 
earnest devotion. We walked forward, de- 
lighted with the appearance of the country, 
and with the siinple manners of the inhabitants; 
nor could we have proceeded less than four 
or five miles along an excellent foot-path, 
but under a broiling sun, before we saw any 
signs of our Vetturino, who was willing to 
take this opportunity of easing his horses—a 
practice common with those sort of gertry. In- 
stead of a fellow-feeling with you, you find an 
instinctive inclination in persons of this class 
all through Italy to cheat and deceive you; 
the more easy or cordial you are with tiem, 
the greater is their opinion of your folly and 
their own cunning, and the more are they 
determined to repel or evade any advances to 


, 2 fair understanding: threaten, or treat them 


with indignity, and you have some check o- 
ver them; relax the reins a moment, and 
they are sure to play you some scurvy trick. 
At Ferrara we were put on short allowance, 
and as we found remonstrance vain, we sub- 
mitted in silence. We were the more morti- 
fied at this treatment, as we had begun to 
hope for better things; but Mr. Henry Wais- 
ter, our Commissary on the occasion, was de- 
termined.to make a good thing of his three 
Napoleons a-day ; he had strained a point in 
procuring us a tolerable good supper and 
breakfast at the two last stages, which must 
serve for some time to come ; and as he would 
hot pay for our dinner, the landlord would not 
let us have one, and there the matter rested. 
We walked out in the evening, and found 
errara enchanting. Ofall the places I have 
seen in Italy, it is the one by far I should 
Most covet to live in. It is the ideal of an 
talian city, once great, now a shadow of itself. 
Whichever way you turn, you are struck with 
picturesque beauty and faded splendours, but 
with nothing squalid, mean, or vulgar. The 
gtass grows in the well paved streets. You 
look down long avenues of buildings, or of 
garden walls, with summer-houses or fruit- 
trees projecting over them, and airy palaces 
with dark portraits gleaming thioagh the gra- 
ted windows—you turn, and a chapel bounds 
Jour view one way, a broken arch another, 
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at the end of the vacant, glimmering fairy per- 
spective. Youare in a dream, in the heart of 
a romance ; you enjoy the most perfect soli- 
tude, that of a city which was one filied with 
“the busy hum of men,” and of which the 
tremulous fragments at every step strike the 
sense and call up reflection. In short, noth- 
ing is to be seen of Ferrara, but the remains, 
graceful and romantic, of what it was—no 
sordid object intercepts or sullies the retro- 
spect of the past—it is not degraded and 
patched up like Rome, with upstart improve- 
nents, with earthenware and oil-shops ; it is 
a classic vestige of antiquity, drooping into 
peaceful decay, a sylvan suburb— 

“Where but :ess. wall and tower 

Seem fading fart away 

From human thoughts and purp ses, 

To yield to some wansforminug power, 

And blend with the surrounding trees.” 


Here Ariosto lived—here Tasso occupied first 
a palace, and then a dungeon. Verona has 
even a more sounding name ; boasts a finer sit- 
uation, and contains the tomb of Juliet. But 
the same tender melancholy grace does not 
hang upon its walls, nor hover round its pre- 
cincts as round those of Ferrara, inviting to 
endless leisure and pensive musing. Ferrara, 
while it. was an independent state, was a flour- 
ishing and wealthy city, and contained 70,000 
inhabitants; but from the time it fell into the 
hands of the Popes, in 1597, it declined, and 
it has now little more than an historical and 
poetical being. 

Irom Ferrara we proceeded through Rovi- 
goto Padua the Learned, where we were 
more fortunate in our inn, and where, in the 
fine open square at the entrance, I first per- 
ceived the rage for vulgar and flaunting stat- 
uary, which distinguishes the Lombardo-Ve- 
netian States. The traveller to Venice (who 
goes there to see the masterpieces of Titian 
or Palladio’s admired designs), runs the gaunt- 
let all the way along at every town or villa he 
passes, of the most clumsy, affected, paltry, 
sprawling figures cut in stone, that ever dis- 
graced the chisel. Even their crucifixes and 
common Madonnas are in bad taste and pro- 
portion. This inaptitude for the representa- 
tion of forms in a people, whose eye for col- 
ours transcended that of all the world besides, 
is striking as it is curious: and it would be 
worth the study of a man’s whole life to give 
a true and satisfactory solution of the myste- 
ry. Padua, though one of the oldest towns in 
Italy, is still a place of some resort and bustle; 
among other causes, from the number of Vene- 
tian families who are in the habit of spending 
the summer months there. Soon after leaving 
it, you begin to cross the canals and rivers 
which intersect this part of the country bor- 
dering upon the sea, and for some miles you 
follow the course of the Brenta along a flat, 
dusty, and unprofitable road. This is a peri- 
od of considerable and painful suspense, till 
you arrive at Fusina, where you are put into a 
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boat and rowed down one of the Lagunes,;birth and heraldry. A violent birth in nature, 


where over banks of high rank grass and 


she lays greedy, perhaps ill-advised, hands on 


reeds, and between solitary sentry-boxes at/all the artificial advantages that can supply 
different intervals, you see Venice rising from|her original defects. Use turns to gaudy 


the sea. 


you to cross from the last point of land to this) pleasure. 


For an hour and a half, that it takes) beauty; extreme hardship to intemperance in 


From the level uniform expanse 


Spouse of the Adriatic, its long line of spires, | that forever encircles her. she would obviously 
towers, churches, wharfs, is stretched along|afiect the aspiring in forms, the quaint, the 


the water’s edge, and you view it with a mix-|complicated, relief and 


ture of awe and incredulity. A city built in 


projection. The 


richness and foppery of her architecture a. 


the air would be something still more won-| rise from this: its stability and excellence pro- 
derful; but any other must yield the palm to| bably from another circumstance counteract. 


this for singularity and imposing effect. 


If it}i 


ing this tendency to the buoyant and flutter- 


were on the firm land, it would rank as one of| ing, viz: the necessity of raising solid edifi- 


the first cities in Europe for magnificence, 
size, and beauty ; asit is, it is without a rival. 
I do not know what Lord Byron and Lady 


ces on such slippery foundations, and of not 
playing tricks with stone-walls upon the wa- 
ter. 


Her eye for colours and costume she 


Morgan could mean by quarrelling about the} would bring with conquest from the East— 


question who first called Venice “the Rome 


r 


The spirit, intelligence, and activity of her 


of the sea”—since it is perfectly unique in its|men, she would derive from their ancestors; 


kind. 
more like Genoa shoved into the sea. 
stands on the sea, this in it. 
certainly magical, dazzling, perplexing. 


The effect is} mountain breeze ! 
You}and severity in Venetian taste, seems owing 


If a paralle] must be found for it, it is| the grace, the glowing animation and bound- 
Genoa |i ; 


ing step of her women, from the sun and 
The want of simplicity 


feel at first a little giddy: you are not quite|to this, that all here is factitious and the work 
sure of your footing as on the deck of a vessel.|of art: redundancy again is an attribute of 
You enter its narrow, cheerful canals, and|/commerce, whose eye is gross and large, and 
find that instead of their being scooped out of| does not admit of the too much ; and as to ir- 


the earth, you are gliding amidst rows of pal- 


regularity and want of fixed principles, we 


aces and under broad-arched bridges, piled on|may account by analogy at least for these, 


the sea-green wave. You begin to think that 
you must cut your liquid way in this manner 
through the whole city, and use oars in- 
stead of feet. You land, and visit quays, 
squares, market-places, theatres, churches, 
halls, palaces; ascend tall towers, and stroll 
through shady gardens, without being once 
reminded that you are not on terra firma,.— 
The early inhabitants of this side of Italy, 
driven by Attila and his hoards of Huns from 
the land, sought shelter in the sea, built there 
for safety and liberty, laid the first foundations 
of Venice in the rippling wave, and commerce, 
wealth, luxury, arts, and crimson conquest 
crowned the growing Republic ;— 


* And Ocean smil'd, 
Well pleased to see his wondrous child."’ 


Man, proud of his amphibious creation, spared 
no pains toaggrandize and embellish it, even to 
extravagance and excess. The piles and 
blocks of wood on which it stands are brought 
from the huge forests at Treviso and Cadore : 
the stones that girt its circumference, and 
prop its walls, are dug from the mountains of 

stria and Dalmatia: the marbles that inlay 
its palace-floors are hewn from the quarries 
near Verona. Venice is loaded with orna- 
ment, like a rich city-heiress with jewels. It 
seems the natural pa of things. Her origin 
was a wonder; her end is to surprise. he 
strong implanted tendency of her genius must 
be to the showy, the singular, the fantastic. 
Herself an anomaly, she reconciles contradic- 
tions, liberty with aristocracy, commerce with 
nobility, the want of titles with the pride of 





from that element of which Venice is the 
nominal bride, to which she owes her all, and 
the very essence of which is caprice, uncer- 
tainty, and vicissitude! 


‘And now from out the watery floor 

A city rove and well she wore 

Her beau y, and stupendous walis, 

And toweis that touched the stars, and halls 
Pillar’d with whiies! marble, whence 
Palace on lof y palace sprung. 

And overall rich gardens hung, 

Where, amongst silver wa‘er-falls, 

Cedars and spice trees, and green bowers, 
And sweet winds playing wiih all the flowers 
Of Persia and of Araby, 

Walked princely shapes ; some with an air 
Like warriors ; some like ladies fair 
ONG fe oe ba 

In supreme magnificence. 


This, which is a description of a dream o! 
Babylon of old, by a living poet, is realized #!- 
most literally in modern Venice. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Palaces at Venice—the Grimani, Barberig® 
and Manjrini Collections. Paul Vere 
nese. Titian’s St. Peter Martyr. The 
Assumption and Martyrdom af St. Lavw- 
rence. St. Mark’s Place. 


I NEVER saw palaces anywhere but at Venict 
Those at Rome are dungeons compared 
them. They generally come down to the 
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water’s edge, and as there are canals on each 
side of them, yousee them four square. The 
views by Canaletti are very like, both for the 
eflect of the buildings and the hue of the wa- 
ter. ‘The principal are by Palladio, Longhe- 
na, and Sansovino. ‘I'hey are massy, elegant, 
well-proportioned, costly in materials, pro- 
fuse of ornament. Perhaps if they were rais- 
edabove the water’s edge on low terraces (as 
some of them are,) the appearance of com- 
fort and security would be greater, though 
the architectural daring, the poetical miracle 
would appear less. As it is, they seem lit- 
erally to be suspended in the water. The 
richest in interior decoration that | saw, was 
the Grimani Palace, which answered to al) 
the imaginary conditions of this sort of thing. 
Aladdin might have exchanged his for it, and, 
given his lamp into the bargain. The floors 
are of marble, the tables of precious stones, 
the chairs and curtains of rich silk, the walls 
covered with looking-glasses, and it contains 
a cabinet of invaluable antique sculpture, and 
sume of Titian’s finest portraits. I never knew 
the practical amount to the poetical, or fur- 
niture seem to grow eloquent but in this in- 
stance. ‘I'he rooms were not tto large for 
comfort neither; for space is a consideration 
at Venice. All thatit wantedof an Eastern 
Palace was light and air, with distant vistas 
of hill and grove. A genealogical tree ofthe 
family was hung up in one of the reoms, be- 
ginning with the founder in the ninth century, 
and ending with the present representative of 
it; and one of the portraits, by ‘Titian, was of 
a Doge of the family, looking just like an ug- 
ly, spiteful eld woman ; but with a truth of na- 
ture, and a force of character that no one ever 
gave but he. Isaw no other mansion equal 
to this. The Pisani is the next to it for ele- 
gance and splendour ; and from its situation on 
the Grand Canal, it admitsa flood of bright 
day through glittering curtains of pea-green 
silk, into a noble saloon, enriched with an ad- 
mirable family-picture, by Paul Veronese, 
with heads equal to Titian for all but the char- 
acter of thought. 

Close to this is the Barberigo Palace, in 
which Titian lived, and in which he died, with 
his painting-room just in thestate in which he 
leftit. It is hung round with pictures, some 
of his latest works, such as the Magdalen and 
the Salvator Mundi (which are common in 
prints,) and with an unfinished sketch of St. 
Sebastian, on which he was employed at the 
time of his death.. Titian was ninety-nine 
when he died, and was at last carried off by 
the plague. My guide who was enthusiastic 
on the subject of Venetian art, would not al- 
low any falling-off in these latest efforts of his 
mighty pencil, but represented him as prema- 
turely cut off in the height of his career. He 
knew, he said, an old man, who had died a 
year ago, at one hundred and twenty. The 

enetians may still live to be old, but they do 
not paint like Titian! The Magdalen is im- 
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posing and expressive, but the colouring is 
tinted (quite different from Titian’s usual sim- 
plicity) and it has a flaccid, meretricious, af- 
tectedly lachrymose appearance, which I by 
no means like. ‘There isa slabbery freedom 
or a stiff grandeur about most of these produc- 
tions, which [ think, savoured of an infirm 
hand and eye, accompanied with a sense of 
it. Titian, it is said, thought he improved to 
the last, and wished to get possession of his 
former pictures, to paint them over again, up- 
on broader and more scientific principles, as 
some authors have wished to re-write their 
works: there was a small model of him in 
wax, done by a contemporary artist in his ex- 
treme old age, shewn in London a year or 
two ago, with the black velvet cap, the green 
gown, and a white sleeve appearing from un- 
der it, against a pale, shrivelled hand. The 
arrangement of colouring was so truly char- 
acteristic, that it was probably dictated by 
himself. It may be interesting to artists to 
be told, that the room in the Barberigo Palace 
(said to be his painting-room) has nearly a 
southern aspect. There are some other indif- 
ferent pictures hanging in the room, by pain- 
ters before his time, probably some that he 
had early in his possession, and kept longest 
for that reason. It is an event in one’s life 
to find one’s-self in Titian’s painting-room.— 
Yet it did not quite answer to my expecta- 
tions—a hot sun shone into the room, and the 
gondola in which we came was unusually 
close— neither did I stoop and kiss the stone 
which covers his dust, though I have wor- 
shipped him on this side of idolatry ! 


«Ci giace il gran Tiliano di Vecelli, 
Emulator di Zeusi edi gi’ Apelli,” 


This is the inscription on his tomb in the 
church of the Frati. 1 read it twice over, but 
it would notdo. Why grieve for the immor- 
tals? One is not exactly one’s-self on such 
occasions, and enthusiasm has its intermittent 
and stubborn fits; besides, mine is, at present, 
I suspect, a kind of July shoot, that must take 
its rise from the stock of former impressions. 
It spread aloft on the withered branches of the 
St. Peter Martyr, and shot out more kindly 
still from seeing three pictures of his, close to- 
gether, at the house of Signor Manfrini (a Ve- 
netian tobacconist), an elaborate portrait of 
his friend Ariosto—sharp-featured and tawny- 
coloured, with a light Morisco look—a _bron- 
zed duplicate of the Four ages at the Marquess 
of Stafford’s—and his Mistress (which is in 
the Louvre) introduced into a composition 
with a gay cavalier anda page. I was glad 
to see her in company so much fitter for her 
than her old lover ; and besides, the varied 
grouping gave new life and reality to this 
charming vision. The two last pictures are 
doubtfully ascribed to Giorgioni, and this crit- 
ical equivoque was a source of curiosity and 
wonder. Giorgioni is the only painter with 
respect to whom this could be made a ques- 
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tion (the distinction between Titian and the 
other painters of the Venetian school, Tintor- 
et and Paul Veronese, is broad and palpable 
enough)—and for myself I incline to at- 
tribute the last of the three chef d’eu- 
vres above enumerated to Giorgioni. The 
difference, it appears to me may be thus sta- 
ted. There is more glow and animation in 
Giorgioni than in Titian. He is of a frank- 
er and more genial spirit. ‘Titian has more 
subtility and meaning, Giorgioni more life 
and youthful blood. The feeling in the one is 
suppressed; in the other, it is overt and trans- 
parent. ‘Titian’s are set portraits, with the 
smallest possible deviation from the straight 
lie: they look as if they were going to be 
shot, or to shoot somebody. Giorgioni, in 
what I have seen of his pictures, as the Gaston 
de Foix, the Music-piece at Florence, &c. is 
full of inflection and contrast ; there is seldom 
a particle of it in Titian. An appearance of 
silence, a tendency to still-life, pervades Ti- 
tian’s portraits ; in Giorgioni’s there is a bend- 
ing attitude, and a flaunting air, as if float- 
ing in gondolas or listening to music. For all 
these reasons (perhaps slenderly put together) 
I am disposed to think the portrait of the 
young man in the picture alluded to is by Gi- 
orgioni, from the flushed cheek, the good-na- 
tured smile, and the careless attitude ; and for 
the same reason, I think it likely that even 
the portrait of the lady is originally his, and 
that Titian copied and enlarged the design 
into the one we see in the Louvre, for the 
head (supposed to be of himself, in the back- 
ground) is middle aged, and Giorgioni died 
while Titian was yet young. The question 
of priority in this case Is a very nice one ; and 
it would be curious to ascertain the truth by 
tradition or private documents of any kind. 

I teazed my valet de place (Mr. A. Wyche, 
a Tyrolese, a pleasant, companionable, and 
patriotic sort of person) the whole of the first 
morning at every fresh landing or embarka- 
tion by asking, * But are we going to see the 
Saint Peter Martyr!” When we reached 
the Church of Saint John and Saint Paul, the 
light did not serve, and we got reprimanded 
by the priest for turning our backs on the host, 
in our anxiety to find a proper point of view. 
We returned to the charge at five in the af- 
ternoon, when the light fell upon it through a 
high-arched Gothic window, and it came out 
in all its pristine glory, with its rich, em- 
browned, overshadowing trees, its nobly- 
drawn heroic figures, its blood-stained gar- 
ments, its flowers and trailing plants, and that 
cold convent-spire rising in the distance a- 
midst the sapphire mountains and the gol- 
den sky. I found every thing in its place and 
as I expected. Yet 1 am unwilling to say 
that I saw it through my former impressions: 
this picture suffices to itself, and fills the mind 
without an effort; for it contains al] the 
mighty world of landscape and history, gran- 
deur and breadth of form with the richest depth 
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of colouring, an expression characteristic, 
powerful, that cannot be mistaken, conveying 
the scene at the moment, a masterly treedoin 
and unerring truth of execution, and a subject 
as original as it is stately and romantic. |t 
is the foremost of Titian’s productions, and 
exhibits the most extraordinary specimen of 
his varied powers. Most probably, as a pic- 
ture, it is the finest in the world; or if I cap. 
not say it is the picture which | would the 
soonest have painted, it is at least the one 
which 1 would the soonest have. It is a rich 
feast to the eye, “where no crude surteit 
reigns.” As an instance of the difference 
between Titian and Raphael, you here see 
the figures from below, and they stand out 
with noble grandeur of effect against the sky ; 
Raphael would have buried them under the 
horizon, or stuck them against the landscape, 
without relief or motion. So iuch less 
knowledge had he of the picturesque! Again, 
I do not think Raphael could have given the 
momentary expression of sudden, ghastly ter- 
ror, or the hurried, disorderly movements of 
the flying Monk, or the entire prostration of 
the other (like a rolling ruin) so well as 'T'iti- 
an. The latter could not, I know, raise a 
sentiment to its height like the former; but 
Raphael's expressions and attitudes were (so 
to speak) the working out of “ foregone con- 
clusions,” not the accidental fluctuations of 
mind or matter—were final and fixed*, not 
salient or variable. I observed in Jooking 
closer, that the hinder or foreshortened leg of 
the flying monk rests upon the edge of a bank 
of earth, from which he is descending. This 
explains the action of the part better, but | 
doubt whether this idea of imequality and in- 
terruption from the broken nature of the 
ground is an addition to the feeling of precip- 
tate fear and staggering perplexity in the 
mind of the person represented, ‘l'‘his may 
be an hypercriticism. The colouring of the 
foremost leg of this figure is sufficient to prove 
that the utter paleness of the rest of if is 
from its having faded in the course of time.— 
The colour of the face in this and the other 
monk is the same as it was twenty years 
ago; it has sustained no injury in thet 
time. But for the sun-burnt, well baked, ro 
bust tone of the flesh colour, commend me to 
the leg and girded thigh of the robber. What 
a difference between this and Raphael's brick- 
dust !—I left this adinirable performance with 
regret; yet I donot see why; for | have tt 
present with me, “in my mind’s eye,” and, 
swear, in the wildest scenes of the Alps, thet 
the St. Peter Martyr is finer. That and the 
Man in the Louvre, are my standards of per 
fection ; my taste may be wrong; nay, even 
ridiculous—yet such it is. 

The picture of the Assumption, at the Acaé- 
emy of Painting at Venice, which was (is 
covered but the other day under a load of 





* See even the Ananias, Elymas, and others, which 
mighit be thought exceptions. 
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dirt and varnish, is cried up as even superior his portraits in private collections, of which I 


to the St. Peter: it is indeed a more extraor-' 


dinary picture for the artist to have painted , 
but fur that very reason it is neither so per- 
fect nor so Valuable. iaphael could not 
paint landscape; ‘Titian could hardly paint 
history without the help of landscape. A back 
ground was necessary to lum, like music to a 
melodrame. He has in this picture attempt- 
ed the style of Raphael, and has succeeded and 
even failed—to admiration. He has given 
the detached figures of the Roman school, the 
contrasted, uniform colours of their draperies, | 
the same determined outline, no breaking of 
the colours or play of light and shade, and} 
has aimed at the same elevation and force of 
expression. The drawing has nearly the | 
same firmness with more scope, the colouring 
is richer and almost as hard, the attitudes are 
imposing and significant, and the features 
handsome—what then is wanting? That 
glow of heavenward devotion bent on ideal 
objects, and taking up its abode in the human 
form and countenance asin a shrine ; that 
high and abstracted expression, that outward 
and visible sign of an inward and invisible 
grace, which Raphael alone could give in its 
utmost purity and intensity. One glimpse of 
the Crowning of the Virgin in the Vatican is 
worth it all—lifts the mind nigher to the sub- 
ject, dissolves it in greater sweetness, sinks it 
in deeper thoughtfulness. The eager head- 
long enthusiasm of the Apostle to the right in 
agreen mantle is the best; the lambent eyes 
and suffused glow of the St. John are only the 
indications of rosy health and youthful anima- 
tion; the Virgin is a well-formed rustic beau- 
ty with a little affectation, and the attitude of 
the Supreme Being is extravagant and distor- 
ted. Raphael could have painted this subject 
as to its essential qualities, better; he could 
not have done the St. Peter Martyr in any 
respect so well, I like Titian’s Martyrdom 
of St. Lawrence (notwithstanding the horror 
of the subject) better than the Assumption, for 
its characteristic expression, foreshortening, 
and fine mellow masses of light and shade.— 
Titian could come nearer the manner of Mi- 
chael Angelo than that of Raphael, from an 
eye for what was grand and impressive in 
outward form and position, as his frescoes or 
Prometheus, Cain and Abel, and another gro- 
tesque and gigantic subject on the ceiling of 
one of the churches, shew. These, in pic- 
turesque grouping, in muscular relief, and 
vastness of contour, surpass Michael Angelo’s 
igures in the Last Judgment, however they 
may fall short of them in anatomical know- 
ledge or accuracy. I also was exceedingly 
delighted with the Salutation of the Virgin at 
the Academy, which is shewn as one of his 
masterpieces, for the mixture of airy scenic 
eflect with the truth of individual portraiture. 
The churches and public buildings here bear 
ample testimony to the powers of Titian’s his- 





toric pencil, though I did not see enough of 





had hoped to take my fill. In the large hall 
of the Academy of Painting are aiso the fine 
picture of the suiracie of Saint Mark vy ‘Tin- 
Lloret, an mumitable representation of a reli- 
y Varis Bourbon 
Uiuuniitable for the ight, mci pauze-colouring 
and magical elect of Lae figures in perspec- 
tive), and several others of vast merit as well 
as unposing dimensions. The Doge’s Pal- 
ace and the Council-Chamber of the Senate 
are adorned with the lavish performances of 
‘Tintoret and Paul Veronese; and in the al- 
levorical figures in the ceiling of the Council- 
Chamber, and in the splendid delineation of a 
Doge returning thanks to the Virgin for some 
victory over the Infidels, which occupies the 
end of it, [think the last-named painter has 
reached the top of his own and cf Veneti- 
an art. As an art of decoration, addressing 
itself to the eye, to the vain or voluptuous 
part of our constitution, it cannot be carried 
farther. Of all pictures this Thanksgiv- 
ing is the most dazzling, the most florid. A 
rainbow is not more rich in hues, a_ bubble 
that glitters in the sun is not more light and 
glossy, a bed of tulips is not more gau- 
dy. A flight of angels with rosy hues and 
winged glories connects the heavenly and the 
earthly groups like a garland of blushing 
flowers. The skill and delicacy of this com- 
position is equal to its brilliancy of effect.— 
His Marriage of Cana (another wonderful per- 
formance) is still in Paris: it was formerly in 
the Refectory of the Church of St. Giorgio 
Maggiore, on an island on the opposite side of 
the harbour, which is wel] worth attention for 
the architecture by Palladio and the altar- 
piece in bronze by John of Bologna, contain- 
ing a number of figures (as it appears to me) 
of the most masterly design and execution. 

{ have thus hastily run through what struck 
me as most select in fine art in this celebra- 
ted city. To enumerate every thing would 
be endless. There are other objects for the 
curious. The Mosaics of the church of St. 
Mark, the Brazen Horses, the belfry or Cam- 
panile, the arsenal, and the theatres, which 
are wretched both as it relates to the actors 
and the audience. The shops are exceeding- 
ly neat and well stocked, and the people gay 
and spirited. The harbour does not present 
an appearance of much traffic. In the times 
of the Republic, 30,000 people are said to have 
slept every night in the vessels in the bay.— 
Daniell’s Hotel, at which we were, and to 
which I would recommend every English 
traveller, commands a superb view of it, and 
the scene (particularly by moonlight) is deli- 
cious. I heard no music at Venice, neither 
voice nor lute; saw no group of dancers or 
maskers, and the gondolas appear to me to 
resemble hearses more than pleasure-boats. I 
saw the Rialto, which is no longer an Ex- 
change. The Bridge of Sighs, of which Lord 
Byron speaks, is not a thoroughfare, but an 
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arch suspended at a considerable height over 
one of the canals, and connecting the Doge’s 
palace with the prison. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Journey to Milan. Verona. 
Juliet. The Amphitheatre. The Fortress 
of Peschiera. Lake of Garda. Milan. 
The Inhabitants. The Duomo; Thea- 
tre of the Gran Scala. Isola Bella. La- 
go Maggiore. Baveno. 


The Tomb of 


We left Venice with mingled satisfaction 
and regret. We had to retrace our steps as 
far as Padua, on our way to Milan. For 
four days’ journey, from Padua to Verona, to 
Brescia, to Treviglio, to Milan, the whole way 
was cultivated beauty and smiling vegetation. 
Not a rood of land lay neglected, nor iid there 
seem the smallest interruption to the bounty 
of nature or the industry of man. The con- 
stant verdure fatigued the eye, but soothed 
reflection. For miles before you, behind you, 
and on each side, the trailing vines hung over 
waving corn-fields, or clear streams meander- 
ed through rich meadow-grounds, and pas- 
tures. The olive we had nearly left behind 
us in Tuscany, and were not sorry to part 
with its half-mourning appearance amidst 
more luxuriant scenes and various foliage.— 


The country is quite level, and the roads quite | 


straight for nearly four-hundred miles that 
we had travelled after leaving Bologna; and 
every foot or acre of this immense plain is 
wrought up to a pitch of neatness and produc- 
tiveness, equal to that of a gentleman’s kitch- 
en-garden, or to the nursery-grounds in the 
neighbourhood of London. A gravel-pit or a 
furze-bush by the roadside is a relief to the 
eye. There is no perceptible difference in 
approaching the great towns, though their 
mounds of green earth and the mouldering 
remains of fortifications give an agreeable 
and romantic variety to the scene; the whole 
of the intermediate space is literally, and with- 
out any kind of exaggeration, one continued 
and delightful garden. Whether this effect 
is owing to the felicity of the svil and climate, 
or to the art of man, or to former good govern- 
ment, or to all these combined, I shall not 
here inquire ; but the fact is so, and it is suffi- 
cient to put an end to the idea that there is 
neither industry nor knowledge of agricul- 
ture nor plenty out of England, and to the 
common proverbial cant about the sloth and 
apathy of the Italians, as if they would not 
lift the food to their mouths, or gather the 
fruits that are dropping into them. If the 
complaints of the poverty and wretchedness 
of Italy are confined to the Campagna of 
Rome, or to some districts of the Appenines, 
I have nothing to say ; but if a sweeping con- 
clusion is drawn from these to Italy in gene- 
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ral, or to the North of it in particular, | must 
enter my protest against it. Such an infer. 
ence is neither philosophical, nor, 1 suspect, 
patriotic. ‘The English are too apt to take ey. 
ery opportunity, and to seize on every pre. 
text for treating the rest of the world as 
wretches—a tone of feeling which does not 
exactly tend to enhance our zeal in the cause 
either of liberty or humanity. If people 
are wretches, the next impression is that they 
deserve to be so; and we are thus prepared tp 
lend a he)ping hand to make them what we 
say they are. The Northern Italians are as 
fine a race of people as walk the earth ; and 
all that they want, to be what they once were, 
or that any people is capable of becoming, js 
neither English abuse nor English assistance, 
but three words spoken to the other powers; 
* Let them alone!” But England, in the 
dread that others should follow her example, 
has quite forgotten what she herself once was, 
Another idea that the aspect ot this country 
and of the country-people suggests, is the {il- 
lacy of some of Mr. Malthus’s theories. The 
soil is here cultivated to the greatest possible 
degree, and yet it seems to lead to no extra- 
helioapy excess of population. Plenty and 
comfort abound ; but they are not accompani- 
ed by an appearance of proportionable want 
and misery, tracking them atthe heels. The 
present generation of farmers and peasants 
seem well off; the last, probably, were so: 
this circumstance, therefore, does not appear 
tohave given any overweening presumptu- 
ous activity, or headstrong impulse to the 
principle of population, nor to have determi- 
ned those fortunate possessors of a land _flow- 
ing with milk and honey, from an acquaint- 
ance with the good things of this life, to throw 
all away at one desperate cast, and entail fam- 
ine, disease, vice, and misery on themselves 
and their immediate descendants. It is not, 
however, my intention to enter into politics 
or statistics : let me, therefore, escape from 
them. 

We reached Verona the second day: it is 
delightfully situated. Mr. Addison has giv- 
en a very beautiful description of the Giusti 
gardens which overlook it on one side. They 
here shew you the tomb of Juliet : it looks like 
an empty cistern in a common court-yard: 
you look round, however, and the carved nich- 
es with the frescoes on the walls convince you 
that you are in the precincts of an ancient 
monastery. The guide also points to the part 
of the wal] that Romeo leaped over, and takes 

ou to the spot in the garden where he fell. 

his gives an air of trick and fiction to the 
whole. The tradition is a thousand years 
old: it is kept up with a tender and pious awe: 
the interest taken in the story of a passion 
faithful todeath shews not that the feeling 1 
rare, but common. Many Italian women 
have read Shakspeare’s tragedy of Romeo 
and Juliet, admire and criticise it with great 
feeling. What remains of the old monaste- 
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ry is at present a Foundling Hospital. On 
returning from this spot, which is rather low 
and gloomy, we witnessed the most brilliant 
sight we had seen in Italy—the sun setting 
in a flood of gold behind the Alps that overlook | 
the lake of Garda. ‘The Adige foamed at our) 
feet below ; the bank opposite was of pure em-| 
erald; the hills which rose directly behind it} 
inthe most fantastic forms were of perfect 
purple, and the arches of the bridge to the 
left seemed plunged in ebon darkness by the 
flames of light that darted round them. Ve- 
rona has a less dilapidated, pensive air than 
Ferrara. Its streets and squares are airy and 
spacious ; but the buildings have a more mod- 
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also saw the celebrated theatre of the Gran 
Scala, which is of an immense size and of 
extreme beauty, but it was not full, nor was 
the performance striking. The manager is 
the proprietor of the Cobourg Theatre (Mr. 
Glossop,) and his wife (formerly our Miss 
Fearon) the favourite singer of the Milanese 
circles. I inquired after the great pantomine 
Actress, Pallarini, but found she had retired 
from the stage on a fortune. The name of 
Vigano was not known to my informant. I 
did not see the great picture of the Last Sup- 
per by Lionardo nor the little Luini, two miles 
out of Milan, which my friend Mr. Beyle 


charged me particularly to see. 


ern and embellished look, and there is an ap-| We left Milan, in a calash or small open 

pearance of greater gaiety and tashion among! carriage, to proceed to the Isles Barromees. 

ihe inhabitants. The English sometimes come} The first day it rained violently, and the third 

here to reside, though not in such crowds as at|day the boy drove us wrong, pretending to 
Florence, and things are proportionably less! mistake Laveno for Baveno;so I got rid of 
dear. The Amphitheatre is nearly as fine|/him. We had a delightful morning at Como, 
and quite as entire as that at Rome: the Gate of|and a fine view of the lake and surrounding 

(ialienas terminates one of the principal streets! hills, which however rise too precipitously 

We met with nothing remarkable the rest of|from the shores to be a dwelling-place for 
the way to Milan, except the same rich, un-;any but hunters and fishermen. Several En- 
varied face of the country ; the distant Alps! glish gentlemen as well as rich Milanese 

hanging like a thin film over the horizon, or|have villas on the banks. I had a hankering 

approaching nearer in lofty, solid masses as; after Cadenobia; but the Simplon still lay_be- 

we advanced ; the lake of Garda embosomed|fore me. We were utterly disappointed in 

inthem, and the fine fortress of Peschiera!the Isles Borromees. Isola Bella, belonging 
buried in its almost subterranean fastnesses| tothe Marquis Borromeo, indged resembles 
like a mole ; the romantic town of Virli, witha)“ a pyramid of sweetmeats ornamented with 
rainbow glittering over its verdant groves and| green festoons and flowers.” I had supposed 

hills; a very bad inn at Brescia, and a very| this tobea heavy German conceit, but it is a 

excellent one at Treviglio. Milan was alive| literal description, The pictures in the Pal- 
and full of visitors, thick as the “ motes that|ace are trash. We were accosted by a beg- 
people the sun-beam ;” it felt the presence of| gar in an island which contains only a palace 
its lord. ‘The Emperor of Austria was there !}andan inn. We proceeded to the inn at Bave- 
Milan (at least on this occasion) was as/no, situated on the high road, close to the 
gay as Bath or any town in England. How/|lake, and enjoyed for some days the enchant- 
times and the characters of countries change| ing and varied scenery along its banks. The 
with them! In other parts of Italy, as at) abrupt rocky precipices that overhang it—the 
Rome and at Florence, the business of the in-| woods that wave inits refreshing breeze—-the 
habitants seemed to be to hide themselves,|distant hills—the gliding sails and lcvel shore 
neither to see nor be seen : here it was evident-| at the opposite extremity—the jagged summits 
ly their object to do both. The streets were! of the mountains that look down upon Palan- 
thronged and in motion, and the promenades|zaand Feriole, and the deep defilesand snowy 
lull of carriages and of elegantly-dressed wo-| passes ofthe Simplon, every kind of sublimity 
men, as on a festival or gala-day. I think I} or beauty, changing every moment with the 
never saw so many well-grown, well-made, | shifting light or point of view from which you 
good-looking women as at Milan. I did not| beheld them. We were tempted to stop here 
however see one face strikingly beautiful, or| for the summer in a suite of apartments (not 
with a very fine expression. In this respect} il! furnished) that command a panoramic view 
the Romans have the advantage of them.—!of the lake hidden by woods and vineyards 
The North hasa tinge of robust barbarism in| from all curious eyes, or in a similar set of 
it Their animation was a little exuberant :| rooms at Intra on the other side of the lake, 
their look almost amounts to a stare, their! with a garden and the conveniences of a mar- 
walk isa swing, their curiosity is not free from | ket-town, for six guineas for the half year.— 
an air of defiance. The free and unrestrain-| Uear this, ye who pine in England on limited 
ed manners of former periods of Ital appear! incomes, and with a taste for the picturesqe ! 
alsoto have been driven nar dora f and to| The temptation was great, and may yet prove 
have lingered longer on the confines. The! too strong. We wished, however, to pass 
Cathedral or Duomo isa splendid fabric of, the Simplon first. We proceeded to Domo 
White marble : it is rich, vast, and the inside|d’ Ossola for this purpose, and the next day 
solemn and full of a religious awe: the marble| began the ascent. I have already attempted 
is from a quarry on the Lago Maggiore. Wel to describe the passage of Mont Cenis: this 
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is said to be finer, and I believe it; but it im- 
pressed me less, I believe owing to circum- 
stances. The road does not wind its incon- 
ceivable breathless way down the side of the 
same mountain (like the circumgirations of 
an eagle), gallery seeing gallery sunk beneath 
it, but makes longer reaches, and passes over 
from one side ofthe valley to the other. The 





the village of Brigg (as in a map) still half, 
day’s journey distant. \ 
valley at the other extremity of it: the road 
on the opposite side, which we could plainly 
distinguish, . : 
ground, and when we reached it we found 
still greater depth below us. 
tages, flocks of sheep in the valley ander. 


Vou. | 


We wound round the 


seemed almost on the leye! 


Villages, cot. 


ascent is nearly by the side of the brook ofjneath, now came in sight, and made the eye 


the Simplon for several miles, and you pass! g 


along by the edge of precipices and by slen- 
der bridges over mountain-torrents, under) 
huge brown rugged rocks, hanging over the! 
road like mighty masses of ruins or castle} 
walls—some bare, others covered with pine-| 
trees to the top; some too steep for any plant! 
to grow on them, others displaying spots of| 
verdure, the thatched cottage, and the wind-! 
ing path half-way up, and dallying with ver- 
nal flowers and the winter’s snow to the last 
moment. The fir generally clothes them, 
and its spiry form anddark hues combine well 
with their “stary-pointing pyramids,” and| 
ashy paleness. The eagle streams over head, | 
and the chamois looks startled round, Half-! 
way up a little rugged path (the pathway of 
their life) loitered a young peasant and his 
mistress hand in hand, with some older peo- 
ple behind, following to their peaceful humble 
home—half hid among the cliffs and clouds. 
We passed under one or two sounding arch- 
es, and ovet some lofty bridges. At length 
we reached the village of the Simplon, and 
stopped there at a most excellent inn, where! 
we had a supper that might vie, for taste and | 
elegance, with that with which Chiffinch en-| 
tertained Peveril of the Peak and his com-| 
panion at the little inn, in the wilds of Derby- 
shire. The next day we proceeded onwards, | 
and passed the commencement of the tremen- | 
dous glacier of the Flech Horr. Monteroso) 
ascended to the right, shrouded in cloud and 
mist, at a height inaccessible even to the eye. 
This mountain is only a few hundred feet 
lower than Mont-Blanc, yet its name is hardly 
known. So a difference of a hair’s breadth in 
talent often makes all the difference between 
total obscurity and endless renown! We soon 
after passed the barrier, and found ourselves 
involved in fog and driving sleet upon the 
brink of precipices: the view was hidden, the 
road dangerous. On our right were drifts of 
snow left there by the avalanches. Soon 
after the mist dispersed, or we had perhaps 
passed below it, and 2 fine sunny morning dis- 
closed the whole amazing scene above, about, 
below us. On our right was the Swartzen- 
berg, behind us the Simplon, on our left the 
Flech Horr, and the pointed Clise-Horn—op- 
posite was the Yung-Frow, and the distant 
mountains of the lake of Geneva rose be- 
tween, circled with wreaths of mist and sun- 
shine: stately fir-trees measured the abrupt 
descent at our side, or the sound of dimly seen 
cataracts; and in an opening below, seen 
through the steep chasm under our feet, lay 
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giddy to look at them: huge cedars by the 
rood side were interposed between us and the 
rocks and mountains opposite, and threw then 
into half-tint; and the height above ow 
heads, and that beneath our feet, by being 
perceptibly joined together, doubled the eleva. 
tion of the objects. Mountains seems highes 
either when you are at their very summits 
and look down on the world, or when you are 
midway up, and the eye takes in the measure 
of their height at two distinct stages. I think 
the finest part of the descent of the Simple 
is about four or five miles before you come to 
Brigg. The valley is here narrow, and af: 
fords prodigious contrasts of wood and rock, 
of hill and vale, of sheltered beauty and of 
savage grandeur. ‘The red _ perpendicular 
chasm in the rock at the foot of the Clise- 
Horn is tremendous; the look back to the 
snow-clad Swartzenberg that you have lef 
behind is no less so. I grant the Simplon hes 
the advantage of Mont Cenis in variety ani 
beauty and in sudden and terrific contrasts 
but it has not the same simple expansive 
grandeur, blending and growing into one vast 
accumulated impression; nor is the descent 
of the same whirling and giddy character, as 
if youn were hurried, stage after stage, ani 
from one yawning depth to another, into the 
regions of “Chaos and old Night.” The 
Simplon presents more picturesque po%nts of 
view; Mont Cenis makes a stronger impres 
sion on the imagination. I am not prejudiced 
lin favour of one or the other; the road over 
‘each was raised by the same master-lani 
| After a jaunt like this through the air, it wa 
requisite to pause some time at the hospitable 
‘inn at Brigg to recover. I[t only remains for 
‘me to describe the lake of Geneva and Mon! 
Blanc. 


s 


CHAPTER XXV. 


The passage over the Simplon. Inn at Brigg 
Valley of the Simplon. Sion. Bet. 
Vevey. 


WE left the inn at Brigg, after having stor 
ped there above a week, and proceeded on ou! 
way to Vevey, which had always been an I 
teresting point in the horizon, and a resting: 
place to the imagination. In travelling, ¥° 
visit names as well as places; and Vevey * 
the scene of the New Eloise. In spite of Mr. 
Burke’s phillippic against this performanct, 
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the contempt of the Lake School, and Mr. 
Moore’s late Rhymes on the Road, I had still 
some overmastering recollections on that sub- 
ject, which I proposed to indulge at my leisure 
on the spot which was supposed to give them 
birth, and which I accordingly did. I did not, 
on a re-perusal, find my once favourite work 
quite so vapid, quite so void of eloquence or 
sentiment as some critics (it is true, not much 
beholden to it) would insinuate. The follow- 
ing passage, among others, seemed to me the 
perfection of style:—“ Mais vois la rapidite 
de cet astre, qui vole et ne s’arrete jamais ; 
letems fuit, occasion echappe, ta beaute, 
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of the lurking robber. The huge fragments 
of rock that had tumbled from the overhang- 
ing precipices often made a turning in the 
road necessary, and for a moment interrupted 
the view beyond; the towns, built op the 
sides of the hills, resembled shattered heaps 
of rock, scarcely distinguishable from the 
grey peaks and crags with which they were 
surrounded, giving an agreeable play to the 
fancy; while the snowy tops of tie Simplon 
mountains, now coming in sight, now hidden 
behind the nearer summits, threw us back to 
the scenes we had left, and measured the dis- 
tance we had traversed. The'way in which 





ta beaute meme aura son terme, elle doit; these mighty landmarks of the Alpine regions 
fltrir et perir un jour comme un fleur qui\ascertain this point is, however, contrary to 
tombe sans avoir ete cueilli!’’ What a dif-|the usual one: for it is by appearing plainer, 
ference between the sound of this passage and/the farther you retire from them. They tow- 
of Mr. Moore’s verse or prose! Nay, there er with airy shape and dazzling whiteness 
is more imagination in the single epithet as-|above the lengthening perspective ; and it is 
ire, applied as it is here to this brilliant and the intervening objects that dwindle in the 
fleeting scene of things, than in all our fash-| comparison, and are lost sight of in succession, 
ionable poet’s writings! Atleast I thought Ir the midst of the most lonely and singular 
s, reading St. Preux's Letter in the wood part of this scene, just as we passed a loose 
near Clarens, and s‘ealing occasional glances bridge of rough fir-planks over a brawling 
























































at the lake and rocks of Meillerie. But Iam 
anticipating. 

The mountains on either side of the Valley 
of the Simplon present a gloomy succession of 
cliffs, often covered with snow, and contrast- 
ing by no means agreeably with the marshy 
grounds below, through which the Rhone 
wanders scarce noticed, scarce credited. It 
isofa whitish muddy colour (from the snow 
and sand mingled with its course, very much 
as it it had been poured out ofa washing-tub), 
and very different from the deep purple tint 
it assumes on oozing out from the other side 
of the Lake, after having drank its cerulean 
waters. ‘The woods near the lofty peaks of 
the Clise-Horn, and bordering on Monteroso, 
are said to be still the frequent haunt of bears, 
though a price is set upon their heads. As 
we advanced farther on beyond Tortomania, 
the whole breadth of the valley was sometimes 
covered with pine-forests, which gave a relief 
to the eye, and afforded scope to the imagin- 
ation. ‘The fault of mountain scenery in gen- 
eral is, that it is too barren and naked, and 
that the whole is exposed in enormous and 
invarying masses to the view at once. The 
clothing of trees is no Jess wanted as an orna- 
ent than partially to conceal objects, and 
‘ils present occasional new points of view. 
Without something to intercept and break the 
‘ggregate extent of surface, you gain no ad- 
vantage by change of place; the same eleva- 
ton and ground-plan of hill and valley are 
“ill before you—you might as well carry a 
map or landscape in your hand. In this part 
of our journey, however, besides the natural 
wildness and grandeur of the scenery, the 
tad was rough and uneven, and frequently 
Crossed rude bridges over the Rhone, or over 
‘vulets pouring into it: the gloomy recesses of 


brook, and as a storm seemed to threaten us, 

|we met a party of English gentlemen in an 
open carriage, though their courteous looks 
and waving salutation almost “ forbade us to 
interpret them such.” Certainly there is no 
/people in whom urbanity is more a duty than 
|the English; for there is no people that feel 
jit more, ‘Travelling confounds our ideas, not 
of place only, but of time; and TI could not 
‘help making a sudden transition from the par- 
ity we had by chance enconntered to the Chev- 
‘alier Grandison and his friends, paying their 
last visit to Bologna. Pshaw! Why do I 
‘indulge in such idle fancies? Yet why in truth 
should I not, when I am a thousand miles 
from home, and when every object one meets 
is likeadream?t Passe pour cela. 

We reached Sion that evening. It is one 
of the dirtiest and least comfortable towns on 
‘the road; nor does the chief inn deserve the 
epithet so applicable to Swiss inns in general 
—simplex munditiis. It washere that Rous- 
seau, in one of his early peregrinations, was 
recommended by his landlord to an iron-foun- 
dry in the neighbourhood (the smoke of which, 
T believe, we saw at a little distance,) where 
he would be likely to procure employment, 
mistaking “the pauper lad” for a journeyman 
blacksmith. Perhaps the author of the 
Rhymes on the Road will think it a pity he 
did not embrace this proposal, instead of forg- 
ing thunderbolts for kingly crowns. Alas! 
Mr. Moore would then never have had to 
write his “Fables for the Holy Alliance.” 
Haunted by some indistinct recollection of this 
adventure, asked at the Inn, “If Jean Jacques 
Rousseau had ever resided inthe town! The 
waiter himself could not tell, but soon after 
brought back for answer, “That Monsieur 
Rousseau had never lived there, but that he 





the forests might be the abode of wild beasts or 





had passed through about fourteen years be- 
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fore on his way to Italy, when he had only 
time to stop to take tea!”—Was this a mere 
stupid blunder, or one of the refractions of 
fame, founded on his mission as Secretary to 
the Venetian Ambassador a hundred years be- 
fore? There is a tradition in the neighbour- 
hood of Milton’s house in York-street, West- 
minster, that ‘one Mr. Milford, a celebrated 
poet, formerly lived there!” We set forward 
the next morning on our way to Martigny, 
through the most dreary valley possible, and 
in an absolute strait line for twelve or fifteen 
miles of level road, which was terminated by 
the village-spse and by the hills leading to 
the Great St. Bernard and Mont-Blanc. The 
wind poured down from these tremendous hills, 
and blew with unabated fury in our faces the 
whole way. It was a most unpleasant ride, 
nor did the accommodations at the inn (the 
Swan, I think) make usamends. The rooms 
were cold ard empty. It might be supposed 
that the desolation without had subdued the 
imagination to its own hue and quality, so 
that it rejected all attempts at improvement; 
that the more niggard Nature had been to it 
the more churlish it became to itself; and 
through habit, neither felt the want of com- 
forts nor a wish to supply others with them. 
Close to the bridge stands a steep rock with a 
castle at the top of it (attributed to the times 
of the Romans), At a distance it was hardly 
discernible; and afterwards, when we cross- 
ed over to Chamouni, we saw it miles below 
us like a dove-cot, or a dirt-pye raised by chil- 
dren, Yet viewed from beneath, it seemed 
to present an imposing and formidable atti- 
tude, and to elevate its pigmy front in a line 
with the stately heights around. So Mr. 
Wetanetn Irving binds up his own portrait 
with Goldsmith’s in the Paris edition of his 
works, and to many people seems the gen- 
teeler man! From the definite and dwarfish, 
we turned to the snow-clad and cloud-capt ; 
and strolled to the other side of the village, 
where the road partsto St. Bernard and Cha- 
mouni, anxiously gazing at the steep pathway 
on either side, and half tempted to launch into 
that billowy sea of mist and mountain; but 
we reserved this for a subsequent period. As 
we were loitering at the foot of the dizzy as- 
cent, our postillion, who had staid behind usa 
couple of hours the day before to play at bowls, 
now drove on half an hour before his time, and 
when we turned a corner which gave us a 
view of our inn, no cabriolet was there. He, 
however, soon found his mistake, and turned 
back to meet us. The only picturesque ob- 


jects between this and Bex are a waterfall a- 


bout two hundred feet in height, issuing through 
the cavities of the mountain from the im- 
mense glacier in the valley of Trie, and the 
romantic bridge of St. Maurice, the boundary 
between Savoy and the Paysde Vaud. On 
the ledge ofa rocky precipice, as you approach 
St. Maurice, stands a hermitage in full view 
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- Vou 


himself in his voluntary retreat by watching 


the carriages as they come in sight, and fap. 
eying that the driver is pointing out his aeria| 
dwelling to the inquisitive and wondering 
traveller! If a man could transport himse); 
to one of the fixed stars, so far from being | 

ed above this sublunary sphere, he would sti! 
wish his fellow-mortals to point to it as his 
particular abode, and the scene of his inaryel. 
lous adventures. We go into a crowd to be 
seen: we go into solitude that we may be dis. 
tinguished from the crowd, and talked of. We 
travel into foreign parts to get the start o 
those who stay behind us; we return home ty 
hear what has been said of us in our absence, 
Lord Byron mounted on_his pedestal of pride 
on the shores of the Adriatic, as Mr. Hob. 
house rides in the car of popularity through il 
streets of Westminster. The one objec 
could be seen ata distance ; the other, whos 
mind is more Sancho-Panza-ish and pug-feu. 
tured, requires to be brought nearer to the 
eye for stage-effect! Bex itself is delicious. 
It stands in a little nook of quiet, almost out 
of the world, nestling in rural beauty, in 
mountain sublimity. There is an excellent 
inn, a country church before it, a large as| 
tree, a circulating library, a rookery, every 


man. Behind, there is a ridge of dark rocks; 
beyond them tall and bare mountains—and 1 
higher range still appears through rolling 
clouds and circling mists. Our reception a 
the inn was every way what we could wis), 
and we were half disposed to stop here fir 
some months. But something whispered me 
on to Vevey :—this we reached the next (a 
in a drizzling shower of rain, which preventec 
our seeing much of the country, exceptily 
the black masses of rock and _pine-trees thut 
rose perpendicularly from the road side. Ti 
day after my arrival, I found a lodging at a 
farm-house, a mile out of Vevey, so “ lappel 
in luxury,” so retired, so reasonable, and i 
every respect convenient, that we remall 
here for the rest of the summer, and felt 00 
small regret at leaving it. 

The country round Vevey is, I must never 
theless own, the least picturesque part of tl? 
borders of the Lake of Geneva. I wont! 
Rousseau, who was a good judge and an alll: 
rable describer of romantic situations, shot’ 
have fixed upon it as the scene of the “Ne 
Eloise.” You have passed the rocky and pre 
cipitous defiles at the entrance into the v# 
ley, and have not yet come into the open # 
more agreeable parts of it. The inimedit! 
vicinity of Vevey is entirely occupied wi 
vineyards slanting to the south, and_inclos 
between stone-walls without any kind of ‘' 
riety or relief. The walks are uneven * 
bad, and you in general see little (for the w* 
on each side of you) but the glassy surlace' 
the Lake, the rocky barrier of the Savoy -\" 
opposite (one of them crowned all the y% 





of the road; and possibly the inmate consoles 


round with snow, and which, though 1! 
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twenty miles off, seems as if you could touch; triumph in their impudence and ill-behaviour, 
it with your hand, so completely does size nen-|as proofs of a manly and independent spirit. 
tralize the effect of distance), the green hills| Afraid that you may complain of the absence 
of an inferior class over Clarens, with the|of foreign luxuries, they are determined to 
Dent de Jamant sticking out of them like an/let you understand beforehand, they do not 
iron tooth, and the winding valley leading} care about what you may think, and wanting 
northward towards Berne and Fribourg.—)the art to please, resort to the easier and surer 
Here stands Gelamont (the name of the Cam-| way of keeping up their importance by prac- 
pagna which we took), on a bank sloping|tising every kind of annoyance. Instead of 
down to the brook that passes by Vevey, and|their being at your mercy, you find’ yourself 
so entirely embosomed in trees and “ upland|at theirs, subjected to the sullen airs of the ‘ 
swells,” that it might be called, in poetical] masters, and to the impertinent fatuity of the fe 
phrase, “the peasant’s nest.” Here every| waiters. They dissipate your theory of Eng- . 
thing was perfectly clean and commodious.|lish comfort and hospitality at the threshold. 

The fermier or vineyard-keeper, with his} What do they care that you have cherished a — F 
family, lived below, and we had six or seven| fond hope of getting a nice, snug little din- a 
rooms on a floor (furnished with every arti-|ner on your arrival, better than any you have ; | 
cle or convenience that a London lodging af-|had in France? “The French may be 
fords) for thirty Napoleons for four months,| d ,” is the answer that passes through < 
or about thisty shillingsa week. This first| their minds —“the dinner is good enough, if ; 
expense we found the greatest during our|it is English!” Let us take care, that by as- a 
stay, and nearly equal to all the rest, that of|suming an insolent local superiority over all . 
a servant included. The number of Eng-|the world, we do not sink below them in eve- ii # 
lish settled here had made lodgings dear,/ty thing, liberty not excepted. While the / 
aid an English gentleman told me he wasac-| name of any thing passes current, we may 

quainted with not.less than three-and-twenty | dispense with the reality, and keep the start " 
English families in the neighbourhood. To|of the rest of mankind, simply by asserting 

give those who may feel an inclination to try|that we have it, and treating all foreigners 

foreign air, an idea of the comparative cheap-|as a set of poor wretches, who neither know 

ness of living abroad, I will mention that mut-| how, nor are in truth fit tolive! Against this 

ton (equal to the best Welch mutton, and fed| post, alas! John Bull is continually running 

on the high grounds of Moudon) is two batz,|his head, bat as yet without knocking his 

that is, threepence English per pound; and|brains out. The beef-steak which you order 

the beef (which is also good, though not of so| at Dover with patriotic tender yearnings for its 

fine a quality) is the same. ‘Trout, caught in| reputation, is accordingly filled with cinders 

the Lake, you get almost for nothing. A cou-|—the mutton is done to a rag—the soup not 
ple of fowls is eighteen-pence. The wine of|eatable—the porter sour—the bread gritty— ' 
the country, which though not rich, isexceed-|the butter rancid. Game, poultry, grapes, 

ingly palatable, is three pence a bottle. You} wine it is in vain to think of; and as you may 

may have a basket of grapes in the season|be mortified at the privation, they punish you 

for one shilling or fifteen pence*. The bread,| for your unreasonable dissatisfaction by giv- 

butter and milk are equally cheap and excel-| ing you cause for it in the mismanagement of 

lent. They have not the art here of adulter-| what remains*. In the midst of this ill fare 

ating every thing. You find the same things| you meet with equally bad treatment. While 

as in England, served up in the same plain| you are trying to digest a tough beef-steak, a 

and decent manner, but in greater plenty, and| fellow comes in and peremptorily demands 
generally speaking, of a better and more| your fare, on the assurance that you will get 
wholesome quality, and at least twice as cheap.| your baggage from the clutches of the Cus- 

In England | have few things, and they|tom-house in time to go by the six o'clock 
contrive to spoil those few. There isa good| coach; and when you find that this is im 

deal of ill-nature and churlishness, as well as|sible, and that you are to be trundled off at 

a narrow policy in this. The trading princi-|two in the morning, or by the next day’s 

ple seems to be to give you the worst, and|coach, if it is not full, and complain to that 

make you pay as dear for it as possible. It is| personification of blind justice, an English 4! 
a vile principle. As soon as you land at Do-| mob, you hear the arch slang reply, “ Do you 

ver, you feel the force of this home truth.|think the Gentleman such a fool as to part 

They cheat you to your face, and laugh at| with his money without knowing why?” and rete 
you. I must say, that it appears to me, what-|should the natural rejoinder rise to your lips ant 
ever may be the faults or vices of other na-|—* Do you take me for a fool, because I did ay 
tious, the English population is the only one|not take you fora rogne !” the defendant im- j 
to which the epithet blackguard is applica-|mediately stands at bay upon the national 
ble. They are, ina word, the only people 


who make a merit of civine others in d| *Since my return UT have put mvselfen a recimen of iy 
g = pam, 0 brown bread, beef, aué tea, and have thus defeated the 

systematic conspiracy carried on against weak diges- 

* The ' aa eee re : jtions, ‘fo those accenstomed to, and whe can indulge 

b © girls who work in the vineyards, are paid three in foreign luxuries, this .ist will seem far from satisfac- 

az a day. tory. 
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character for honesty and morality. “I hope 
there are no rogues here!” is echoed through 
the dense atmosphere of English intellect, 
though but the moment before they had been 
laughing in their sleeves (or out loud at the 
idea of a stranger having been tricked by a 
townsman. Happy country! equally and stu- 
pidly satisfied with its vulgar vices and boast- 
ed virtues! 

‘Oh! for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless continuiiy of shade !"’ 


Yet to what purpose utter such a wish, since 
it is impossible to stay there, and the moment 
a are separated from your fellows, you think 

tter of them, begin to form chimeras with 
which you would fain compare the realities, 
find them the same as ever to your cost and 
shame— 


“ And disappointed still, are still deceived!" 
I found little of this tracasserie at Gelamont. 
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or by the helpof mules to Mont-Blanc. |; 
was a warm day towards the latter end of Au. 
gust, and the hills before us drew their clear 
outline, and the more distant Alps waved 
their snowy tops (tinged with golden sup. 
shine) in the gently undulating surface of the 
crystal lake. As we approached the Savoy 
side, the mountains in tront, which from Ve- 
vey look like a huge battery or flat upright 
wall, opened into woody recesses, or reared 
their crests on high ; rich streaks of the most 
exquisite verdure gleamed at their feet, and 
St. Gingolph came distinctly in view, with its 
dingy-looking houses and smoking chimneys. 
It is a smal! manufacturing town, full of for- 
ges and workshops, and the inn is dirty and 
disagreeable. The contrast to Vevey was 
striking. But this side of the lake is in the 
dominions of the King of Sardinia, and clean- 
liness seems to be in general the virtue of re- 
publics, or of free states. ‘There is an air of 
desolation, sluttishness, and indifference, the 





Days, weeks, months, and even years might 
have passed on much in the same maner, with 
“but the seasons’s difference.” We break- 
fasted at the same hour, and the tea-kettle 
was always boiling (an excellent thing in 
housewifery)—a lounge in the orchard for an 
hour or two, and twice a week we could see 


the steam-boat creeping like a spider over the) 
scene, set off to such advantage. 


surface of the lake; a volume of the Scotch 


‘instant you cross. the water, compared with 
|the neatness, activity, regularity, and cheer- 
|fulness of the Pays de Vaud. 
‘out totake a view of the situation, as soon as 
we had bespoken our room and a supper. It 
was a brilliant sunset ; 


We walked 


nor do I recollect 
having ever beheld so majestic and rich a 
A steep 


novels (to be had in every library on the Con-| pathway led toa village embayed between 
tinent, in English, French, German, or Ital-|two mountains, whose tops towered into the 
ian, as the reader pleases), or M. Galignani’s' sky: ccnical hills rose to about half their 
Paris and London Observer, amused us till height, covered with green copses: fields and 
dinner time; then tea anda walk till the moon cottages were seen climbing as it were the 
unveiled itself, “apparent queen of night,” | sides of others, with cattle feeding; the huge 
or the brook, swoln with a transient shower, | projecting rocks gave new combinations and 
was heard more distinctly in the darkness,}a new aspect to the most picturesque objects; 
mingling with the soft, rustling breeze; and tall branching trees (ash, or beach, or chestnut 
thé next morning the song of peasants broke| hung from the green sloping banks over the 
upon refreshing sleep, as the sun glanced a-/road-side, or dipped their foliage in the trans 
mong the clustering vine-leaves, or the shad-|parent wave below: their bold Juxuriaut 
owy hils, as the mists retired from their sum-| forms threw the rocks and mountains into fin- 
mits, looked in at our windows. The uni-|er relief, and elevated them into a higher at- 
formity of this mode of life was only broken| mosphere, so that they seemed trembling (a0- 
during fifteen weeks that we remained in|other airy world) over our heads. The lake 
Switzerland, by the civilities of Monsieur Le! shone like a broad golden mirror, reflecting 
Vade, a Doctor of Medicine and octagenarian, |the thousand dyes of the fleecy purple clouds, 
who had been personally acquainted with | while Saint Gingolph, with its clustering hal- 
Rosseau in his younger days; by some at-/itations, shewed like a dark pitchy spot by its 
tempts by our neighbours to lay us under ob-| side; and beyond the glimmering verge of the 
ligations, by parting with rare curiosities to| Jura (almost hid in its own brightness) hovered 

onsieur |’Anglois for half their value; and|gay wreaths of clouds, fair, lovely, visionary, 
by an excursion te Chamouni, of which I| that seemed not of this world, but brought 
must defer the account to my next. from some dream of fancy treasured up from 
past years, emblems of hope, of joy and smil- 
ing regret, that had come to grace a scene ‘0 
heavenly, and to bid it a last, lingering fare- 
well. No person can describe the effect; but 
Ge-|so in Claude's landscapes the evening clouds 
drink up the rosy light, and sink into soft re- 
pose! Every one whotravelsinto Switzerland 
WE crossed over in a boat to St. Gingolph, a|should visit this secluded spot, and witness 








CHAPTER XXVI. 


Excursion to Chamouni. Mont-Banc. 


neva. Lausanne. 


little town opposite to Vevey, and proceeded 
on the other side of the lake to Martigny, 
from which we could pass over either on foot 


such asunset, with the heaven stooping its 
face into the lake on one side, and the moun- 
tains, rocks, and woods, lifting earth to heaven 
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on the other. We had no power to leave it 
or to admire it, till the evening shades stole 
inupon us, and drew the dusky veil of twi- 
light over it. . 
We had a pleasant walk the next morning 
along the side of the lake under the grey clifls, 
the green hills and azure sky; now passing 
under the open gate-way of some dilapidated 
watch-tower that had in former times connecet- 
ed the rocky barrier with the water, now 
watching the sails of'a boat slowly making its 
way among the trees on the banks of the 
Rhone, like’butterflies expanding their wings 
in the breeze, or the snowy ridges that seem- 
ed close to us at Vevey receding farther into 
a kind of lofty back-ground as we advanced. 
The speculation of Bishop Berkeley, or some 
other philosopher, that distance is measured 
by motion and not by the sight, is verified here 
atevery step. After going on for hours, and 
perceiving no alteration in the form or ap- 
pearance of the object before you, you begin 
to be convinced that it is out of ordinary cal- 
culation, or, in the language of the Fancy, an 
“ugly customer ;” and our curiosity once ex- 
cited, is ready to magnify every circumstance 
relating to it toan indefinite extent. The lit- 
eral impression being discarded as insufficient, 
the imagination takes out an unlimited letter 
of credit for all that is possible or wonderful, 
and what the eye sees is considered thencefor- 
ward merely as an imperfect hint, to be am- 
plified and filled up on a colossal scale by the 
understanding and rules of proportion. To 
say the truth, you also suffer a change, feel 
like Lillipntians, and can fancy yourselves 
transported to a different world, where the 
dimensions and relations of things are regula- 
ted by some unknown law. The inn where 
we stopped at Vionnax is bad. Beyond this 
place, the hills at the eastern end of the lake 
form into an irregular and stupendous amphi- 
theatre; and you pass through long and ap- 
pwently endless vistas of tall flourishing trees, 
without being conscious of making much pro- 
gress. There isa glass-manufactory at Vion- 
ia, Which I did not go to see: others who 
have more curiosity may. It will be there (I 
dare say) next year for those who choose to 
visit it: I liked neither its glare nor its heat. 
The cold icy crags that hang suspended over 
ithave been there a thousand years, and will 
be there a thousand years tocome. Short-liv- 
edas we are, let us attach ourselves to the 
immortal, and scale (assisted by earth’s giant 
brood) the empyrean of pure thought! But 
the English abroad turn out of their way 
‘9 see every pettifogging, huckstering ob- 
ject that they could see better at home, and 
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boldly and abruptly; the river flows rapidly 
through the tall arch of the bridge, on one side 
of which you see an old fantastic turret, and 
beyond it the hill called the Sugar-loaf, rising 
up in the centre of immense ranges @f moua- 
tains, and with fertile and variously-marked 
plains stretching out in the intervening space. 
The landscape painter has only to go there, 
and make a picture of it. It is already fram- 
ed by nature to his hand! I mention this the 
more, because that kind of grouping of objects 
which is essential to the picturesque, is not 
always to be found in the most sublime or 
even beautiful scenes. Nature (so to speak) 
uses a larger canvass than man, and where 
she is greatest and most prodigal of her wealth 
often neglects that principle of concentration 
and contrast which is an indispensable pre- 
liminary before she can be translated with ef- 
fect into the circumscribed language of art.— 
We supped at Martigny, at the Hotel de la 
Poste (formerly a convent), and the next 
morning proceeded by the Valley of Trie and 
the Col de Peaume to Chamouni. 

We left the great St. Bernard, and the road 
by which Buonaparte passed to Marengo, on 
our left, and Martigny and the Valley of the 
Simplon directly behind us. These last were 
also soon at an immeasurable depth below us; 
but the summits of the mountains that envi- 
roned us on all sides, seemed to ascend with 
us, and to add our elevation to their own.— 
Crags of which we could only before discern 
the jutting tops, gradually reared their full 
stature at our side; and icy masses, one by 
one, came in sight, emerging from their lofty 
recesses, like clouds floating in rid-air. All 
this while a green valley kept us company by 
the road-side, watered, with gushing rills, in- 
terspersed with cottages and well-stocked 
farms: fine elms and ash grew on the sides of 
the hills, under the shade of one of which we 
saw an old peasant asleep. The road, how- 
ever, was long, rough, and steep; and from 
the heat of the sun, and the continual inter- 
ruption of loose stones and the straggling roots 
of trees, I felt myself exceedingly exhausted. 
We had a mule, a driver and a guide. I was 
advised, by all means, to lesson the fatigue of 
the ascent by taking hold of the queue of Mon- 
sieur le Mulet, a mode of travelling partaking 
as little of the sublime as possible, and to 
which I reluctantly acceded. We at last 
reached the top, and looked down on the Val- 
ley of Trie, bedded in rocks, with a few wood- 
en huts in it, a mountain-stream traversing it 
from the Glacier at one end, and with an ap- 
pearance as if summer could never gain a foot- 





treas fussy and fidgetty, with their smoke- 
jacks and mechanical inventions among the| 
Alps, as if they had brought Manchester and | 
Sheffield in their pockets! The finest effect 
tong this road is the view of the bridge as| 
youcome near St. Maurice. The mountains 
on either side here descend nearly to a point, 


ing there, before it would be driven out by 
winter. Inthe midst of this almost inaccessi- 
ble and desolate spot, we found a little inn or 
booth, with refreshments of wine, bread, and 
fruit, anda whole drove of English travellers, 
mounted or on foot. 

“Nor A'ps nor Appenines can keep them vut, 

Nor fortitied redoubt .”’ 
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As we mounted the steep wood on the other 
side of the valley, we met several mules re- 
turning, with their drivers only, and looking 
extremely picturesque, as they were perch- 
ed abo¥é our heads among the jagged pine- 
trees, and cautiously felt their perilous way o- 
ver the edges of projecting rocks and stumps 
of trees, down the zig-zag pathway. The 
view here is precipitous, extensive, and truly 
appalling, both from the size of the objects 
and their rugged wildness, The smell of 
the pine-trees, the clear air, and the golden 
sunshine gleaming through the dark foliage 
refreshed me; and the fatigue from which I 
had suffered in the morning completely wore 
off. [had concluded that when we got to the 
top of the wood that hung over our heads, we 
should have mastered our difficulties; but 
they only then began. We emerged into a 
barren heath or morass of a most toilsome 
ascent, lengthening as we advanced, with 
herds of swinc, sheep, and cattle feeding on it, 
and a bed of half-melted snow marking the 
summit over which we had to pass) We 
turned aside, half-way up this dreary wilder- 
ness, to stop ata chalet, where a boy, who 
tended the straggling cattle, wasfastasleep in 
the middle of the day; and being waked up, 
procured us a draught of the most delicious 
water from a fountain. We atlength reached 
the Col de Peaume, and saw Mont Blanc, the 
King of Mountains, stretching away to the 
left, with clouds circling round its sides, and 
snows forever resting on its head. It was an 
image of immensity and eternity. Earth 
had heaved it from its bosom; the “ vast ce- 
rulean” had touched it with its breath. It 
was a meeting of earth and sky. Other peak- 
ed cliffs rose perpendicularly by its side, and 
a range of rocks, of red granite, fronted it to 
the north; but Mont Blanc itself was round, 
bald, shining, ample and equal in its swelling 
proportions—a huge dumb heap of matter.— 
The valley below was bare, without an object 
—no ornament, no contrast to set it off—it re- 
posed in silence and in solitude, a world with- 
in itself. 

“ Retire, the world s‘ut out, thy thoughts call home.” 


There is an end here of vanity and littleness, 
and all transitory jarring interests. You stand, 
as it were, in the presence of the Spirit of the 
Universe, before the majesty of Nature, with 
her chief elements about you: cloud and air, 
and rock, and stream, and mountain are 
brought into immediate cor‘act with primeval 
Chaos and the great First Cause. The mind 
hovers over mysteries deeper than the abysses 
at our feet; its speculations soar to a height 
beyond the visible forms it sees around it. As 
we descended the path on foot (for our muie- 
teer was obliged to return at the barrier be- 
tween the two states of Savoy and Switzer- 
land marked by a solitary unhewn stone,) we 
saw before us the shingled roofs of a hamlet, 
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ble columns of granite, and could hear the 
tinkling bells of a uumber of cattie pastur. 
ing below (ap image of patriarchal times !)— 
we also met one or two peasants returning 
home with loads of fern, and still farther down, 
found the ripe harvests of wheat and barley 
growing close up to the feet of the glaciers 
(those huge masses of ice arrested in their 
passage from the mountains, and collected by 
a thousand winters,) and the violet and gilli. 
flower nestling in the cliffs of the hardes 
rocks. There are four of these glaciers, that 
pour their solid floods into the valley, with 
rivulets issuing from them into the Arbe.— 
The one next to Chamouni is, [ think, the fip- 
est. It faces you like a broad sheet of con- 
mgs snow and water about half-way up the 
ofty precipice, and then spreads out its arns 
on each side into seeming batteries and tor- 
tifications of undistinguishable rock and ice, 
as though winter had here “ built a fortress fir 
itself,” seated in stern state, and amidst 
frowning horrors. As we advanced into the 
plain, and before it became dusk, we could 
discern at a distance the dark wood that skirts 
the glaciers of Mont Blanc, the spire of Cho- 
mouni, and the bridges that cross the stream. 
We also discovered, a little way on before us, 
stragglers on mules, and a cabriolet, that was 
returning from the valley of Trie, by taking « 
more circuitous route. As the day closed in 
and was followed by the moonlight, the moun- 
tains on our right hung over us like a dark 
pall, the glaciers gleamed like giganti 
shrouds opposite. We might have fianciel 
ourselves inclosed in a vast tomb, but for the 
sounding cataracts and the light clouds that 
flitted over our heads. We arrived at Che 
monni at last, and found the three inns crowé- 
ed with English. The entrance to that to 
which we had been recommended, or rather 
conducted by our guide (the Hotel de Lov 
dres,) was besieged by English loungers, like 
a bazaar, or an hotel at some fashionable we 
tering-place, and we were glad to secure: 
small but comfortable room for the night. _ 
We had an excellent supper, the materas 
of which we understood came from Gene’. 
we proceeded the next morning to Saleges 
on our way to this capital. If the entrane? 
to the valley of Chamouni is grand and simp¢ 
the route from it towards Geneva unites tl? 
picturesque to the sublime in the most remars 
able degree. For two or three miles you ps 
along under Mont Blane, looking upat it wi" 
ave and wonder, derived from a knowleést 
of its height. The interest, the pleasure 





situated on a patch of verdure near inaccessi- 


take in it is from conviction and reflection - 
but turn a corner in the road at a homely ¥! 
lage and a little bridge, and it shoots up 1! 


ion. 


the 4 of its own accord, like a fantastic \" 
ts height is incredible, its brightne 


dazzling, and you notice the snow crusted Uf 
on its surface into round hillocks, with pel! 
cid shadows like shining pavilions for the *)' 


its of the upper regions of the air. 
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the effect so different from its former desolate 
and lumpish appearance ? Tall rocks rise from 
the road-side with dark waving pine-trees 
shooting from them, over the highest top of 
which, as you look up, you see Mont Blanc, 
a ruined tower serves as a foil to the serene 
smiles in the clouds that mocks at the deten- 


ces of art, or the encroachmentsof time. An- 
other mountain opposite, part bare, part cloth- 
edin wood, intercepts the view to the left, 


é giving effect to what is seen, and leaving 
' wore to the imagination; and the impetuous 
torrent roars at your feet, a hundred fathoms 
h below, with the bright red clusters of the 
mountain-ash and loose fragments of rock 
\- bending over it, and into which a single step 
would precipitate you. One of the mightiest 
e objects in nature is set off by the most appro- 
priate and striking accidents ; and the impres- 
son is of the most romantic and enchanting 
" kind. ‘The scene has an intoxicating effect ; 
‘vr fm you are relieved from the toil of wishing to 
i Mg mire, and the imagination is delighted to 
fllow the lead of the senses. We passed this 
part of the road in a bright morning, inces- 
suitly turning back to admire, and finding 
fresh cause of pleasure and wonder at every 
sep or pause, loth to leave it, and yet urged 
mward by continual displays of new and end- 
less beauties. Chamouni seems to lie low e- 
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oa fgg tough; but we found that the river and the 
{ing tad along with it winds and tumbles for 
un- (gg miles over steep banks or sloping ground ;— 
ark md as you revert your eye, you find that 
nti which was a flat converted into a table-land; 
ciel MM the objects which were lately beneath you 
the ow raised above you, and forming an inter- 
that {Mediate stage between the spot where you 
“ha- fj we and the more distant elevations; and the 
wi: fl ist snow-crowned summits reflected in trans- 
it off lucent pools of water by the road-side, with 
‘ther JM spots of the brightest azure in them (denoting 
[ou fe Mineral springs); the luxuriant branches of 






















theash, willow, and acacia waving over them, 
ad the scarlet flowers of the geranium, or the 
water-lilies, “all silver white,” stuck like 
gems in the girdle of old winter, and offering 
‘ sparkling foreground to the retiring range 
ificehergs and avalanches. This rapid and 
whirling descent continued almost to Saleges, 
about twenty miles from Chamouni. Here 
wedined, and proceeded that night to Bonne- 
ville, on nearly level ground; but still with 


like 
| Was 
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mariage same character the whole way of a road 
pes “ding through the most cultivated and smil- 
t will “4g country, full of pastures, orchards, vine- 
vledgimyeds, cottages, villas, refreshing streams, 
re Yo lng avenues of trees, and every kind of natu- 
ion; and artificial beauty, flanked with rocks 
sly vig precipices (on each side) of the most ab- 







p wis'pt and terrific appearance, and on which, 
tic Viqgg70m the beginning of time, the hand of man 
rhtnes made no impression, except that here and 
ted UME Mere you see a patch of verdure, a cottage, a 
| pellu flock of sheep, at a height which the eye can 
re spif™"ardly reach, and which you think no foot 
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could tread. I have seen no country where I 
have been more attempted to stop and enjoy 
myself, where I thought the inhabitants had 
more reason to be satisfied, and where if you 
could not find happiness, it seemed in vain to 
seek farther for it. You have every kind and 
degree of enjoyment ; the extremes ef luxury 
and wilderness, gigantic sublimity at a dis- 
tance or over your head, elegance and comfort 
at your feet; you may gaze at the air-drawn 
Alps, or shut out the prospect by a flowering 
shrub, or by a well-clipped hedge, or neatly- 
wainscotted parlour: and you may vary all 
these as you please, “ with kindliest inter- 
change.” Perhaps one of these days I may 
try the experiment, and turn my back on sea- 
coal fires, and old English friends! ‘The inn 
at Bonneville was dirty, ill-provided, and as it 
generally happens in such cases, the people 
were inattentive, and the charges high. We 
were, however, indemnified by the reception 
we met with at Geneva, where the living was 
luxurious, and theexpense comparatively tri- 
fling. I shall not dwell on this subject, lest I 
should be thought an epicure, though indeed 
I rather “live a man forbid,” being forced to 
deny myself almost all those good things 
which I recommend to others. Geneva is, 
I think a very neat and picturesque town, not 
equal to some others we had seen, but very 
well for a Calvinistic capital. It stands on a 
rising ground, at the end of the lake, with the 
purple Rhone running by it, and Mont Blanc 
and the Savoy Alps seen on one side, and the 
Jura on the other. I wasstruck with the fine 
forms of many of the women here. Though 
I was pleased with my fare, I was not alto- 
gether delighted with the manners and ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants. Their looks may 
be said to be moulded on the republican max- 
im, that “ you are no better than they,” and 
on the natural inference from it, that “ they 
are better than you.” They pass you with 
that kind of scrutinizing and captious air, as if 
some controversy was depending between you 
as to the form of religion or government. I 
here saw Rousseau’s house, and also read the 
Edinburgh Review for May. The next da 
we passed along in the Diligence ducenah 
scenery of exquisite beauty and perfect cultiva- 
tion—vineyards and farms, and villas and 
hamlets of the most enviable description, suc- 
ceeding each other in uninterrupted connexion, 
by the smooth margin of the silver lake. We 
saw Lausanne by moonlight. Its situation, as far 
as I could judge, and the environs were su- 
perb. We arrived that night at big 3 after 
a week’s absence and an exceedingly delight- 
ful tour. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. main long inthe same place. We disputed 
the point for half a day, and it was not till the 
afterfioon when we had reached the other side 
of the lake of Neufchatel, that this same cloud 
rising like a canopy over the point where it 
WE rettitned down the Rhine through Hol-'had hovered, “in shape and station proudly 
land. I was willing to see the contrast be-'eminent,” he acknowledged it to be Mont. 
tween flat and lofty, and between Veniceand Blanc. We were then at a distance of about 
Amsterdam. We left Vevey on the 20th of forty miles from Vevey, and eighty or ninety 
September, and arrived in England on the from Chamouni. This will give the reader 
16th of October. It was at first exceedingly some idea of the scale and nature of this won- 
hot; we encountered several days of severe derful scénery. We dined at lverdun (a pret. 
cold on the road, and it afterwards became ty town), at the head of the lake, and passed 
mild and pleasant again. We hired achar-'onto Neufchatel, along its enchanting and 
aux-bancs from Vevey to Basle, and it took! almost unrivalled borders, having the long 
us four days to reach this latter place: the! unaspiring range of the Jura on our left (from 
expense of the conveyance was twenty-four | the top of which St. Preux, on his return 
francs a day besides the driver. The first from his wanderings round the world, first 
part of our journey, as we ascended from the! greeted that country, where “ torrents of de- 
Lake on the way to Moudon, was like an eri- light had poured into his heart,” and, indeed 
al voyage, from the elevation and the clear-|we could distinguish the Dent de Jamant 
ness of the atmosphere ; yet still through the right over Clarens almost the whole way), 
most lovely country imaginable, and with’ and on our right was the ripling lake, its low 
glimpses of the grand objects behind us (seen cultivated banks on the other side, then a 
over delicious pastures, and through glittering| brown rocky ridge of mountains, and the 
foliage) that were truly magical, ‘I'he com-' calm golden peaks of the snowy passes of the 
binations of Janguage, however, answer but! Simplon, the Great St. Bernard, and as (I was 
ill to the varieties of nature, and by repeating’ fain to believe) of Monteroso rising into the eve- 
these descriptions so often, I am afraid of be-|ning sky at intervelsbeyond. Meanwhile we 
coming tiresome. My excuse must be, that! rode on through acountry abounding in farms 
I have little to relate but what I saw. After |and vineyards and every kind of comfort, and 
mounting to a considerable height, we des-'deserving the epithets, “ verd et riant.”-- 
cended to Moudon, a small town situated in a! Sometimes a tall rock rose by the road side ; 
most romantic valley. The accommodations! or a ruinous turret, or a well-compacted villa 
at the inn here were by no means good, though ‘attracted our attention. Neufchatel is larger 
it is a place of some pretensions. In propor-|and handsomer than Iverdun, and_ is remark- 
tion tothe size of the house and the massive-| able for a number of those genteel and quiet: 
ness of the furniture, the provisions of the|looking habitations, where people seem to 
kitchen appeared to be slender, and the atten-| have retired (in the midst of society) to spend 
dance slack. The freshness of the air the | the rest of their lives in ease and comfort: 
next morning, and the striking beauty and | they are not for shew, nor are they very 
rapid changes of the scenery, soon made us for-|striking from situation; they are neither 
get any disappointment we had experienced in| fashionable nor romantic: but the decency 
this respect. Aswe ascended a steep hill on|and sober ornaments of their exterior evident- 
this side of Moudon,and looked back, first at the | ly indicate fireside enjoyments and cultivated 
ype dewy valley under our feet,with thedus-|taste within. This kind of retreat, where 
y town and the blue smoke rising from it, then |there is nothing to surprise, nothing to dis 
at the road we had traversed the preceding|gust, nothing to draw the attention out of tt 
evening, winding among thick groves of|self, uniting the advantages of society ani 
trees, and last at the Savoy Alps on,the other|solitude, of simplicity and elegance, and 
side of the Lake of Geneva (with which we|where the mind can indulge in a sort of hab 
had been familiar for four months, and which |itual and self-centred satisfaction, is the only 
seemed to have no mind to quit us) I perceiv-!one which I should never feel a wish to quit 
ed a bright speck close to the top of one of|The golden mean is, indeed, an exact descrif- 
these—I was delighted and said it was Mont-|tion of the mode of life I should like to lea 
Blanc. Our driver was of a different opinion,|—of the style I should like to write; bi! 
was positive it was only a cloud, and I accord-|alas! I am afraid I shall never succeed in e 
ingly supposed I had taken a sudden fancy for|ther object of my ambition ! 
a reality. I began in secret totake myself to} The next day being cloudy, we lost sight 
task, and to lecture myself for my proneness|entirely of the highest range of Alpi 
to build theories on the foundation of my con-|hills, and saw them no more afterwards.— 
jectures and wishes. On turning round occa-|The road lay for some miles through an opé? 
sionally, however, I observed that this cloud|and somewhat dreary country, in which the 
remained in the same place, and I noticed the only objects of curiosity were the tall pe 
circumstance to our guide, as favouring my|sant-girls working in the fields, with thet 
first suggestion ; for clouds do not usually re-| black gauze head-dresses, sticking out {rom 





Return down the Rhine through Holland. 
Concluding Remarks. 
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No. 6. Tour through 
their matted hair like the wings of a dragon- 
fly. We, however, had the Lake of Bienne 
and Isle of St. Pierre in prospect before us, 
which areso admirably described by Rous- 
seau, in his “ Reveries of a Solitary Walk- 
er,” and to which he gives the preference 
over the Lake of Geneva. ‘The effect from 
the town of Bienne, where we stopped to 
dine was not much; but in climbing to the 
top of a steep sandy hill beyond it, we saw 
the whole to great advantage. Evening was 
just closing in, and the sky was cloudy, with 
afew red streaks near the horizon: the first 
range of Alps only was discernible ; the Lake 
was of a dull sombre lead colour, and the Isle 
of St. Pierre was like a dark spot in it; the hills 
on one side of the Lake ascended abrupt and 
gloomy ; extensive forests swept in magniti- 
cent surges over the rich valley to our left ; 
towns were scattered below us here and there 
asina map; rocky fragments hung over our 
heads, with the shattered trunks of huge pine 
trees; a mountain torrent rushed down the ir- 
regular chasm between us and the base of the 
mountain, that rose in misty grandeur on the 
opposite side,; but the whole was in the great- 
est keeping, and viewed by the twilight of 
historic landscape. Yet amidst all this solem- 
nity and grandeur, the eye constantly reverted 
to one little dark speck, the Isle of St Pierre 
(where Rousseau had taken refuge fer a few 
months from his sorrows and his persecutions) 
with a more intense interest than ail the rest ; 
for the widest prospects are trivial to the deep 
recesses of the human heart, and its anxious 
beatings are tar more audible than the “ loud 
torrent or the whirlwind’s roar!” The clouds 
of vapours, and the ebon cloud of night pre- 
vented our having a distinct view of the road 
that now wound down to , where we 
stopped for the night. ‘The inn here (the 
Rose and Crown), though almost a solitary 
house in a solitary valley, is a very good one, 
and the cheapest we met with abroad. Our 
bill for supper, lodging, and breakfast, amoun- 
ted to only seven francs. Our route, the fol- 
lowing morning, lay upa broad steep valley, 
with a fine gravelly road through it, and for- 
ests of pine and other trees, raised like an 
amphitheatre on either side. The sun had 
just risen, and the drops of rain still hung 
upon the branches. On the other side we 
came into a more open country, and then 
again were inclosed among wild and narrow 
passes of high rock, split by either thunder or 
earthquakes into ledges, like castle walls, 
coming down to the edge of a stream that 
winds through the valley, or aspiring toan ai- 
ty height, with the diminished pines growing 
on their very tops, and patches of verdure and 
the foliage of other trees flourishing in the 
interstices between them. It was the last 
scene of the kind we encountered. I begin 
0 tire of these details, and will hasten to the 
endof my journey, touching only on a few 
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Baste.—T his is a remarkably neat town; but 
itlies beyond the confines of the picturesque. 
We stopped at the Three Kings, and were 
shewn intoa long, narrow, room, which did not 
|promise well at first; but the waiter threw up 
| the window atthe farther end,and we allat 
once saw the full breadth of the Rhine, rolling 
rapidly beneath it, after passing through the 
arches of an extensive bridge. It was clear 
moonlight, and the effect was fine and unex- 
pected. ‘Ihe broad mass of water rushed by 
with clamorous sound and stately impetuosity 
as if it were carrying a message from the moun- 
tains to the ocean! The next mominug we 
perceived that it was of a muddy colour. We 
thought of passing down it in a small boat : 
but the covering was so lowas to make the 
posture uncomfortable, or, if raised higher, 
there was a danger of its being overset by any 
sudden gust of wind. We therefore went by 
the Diligence to Colmar and Strasburg, I 
regretted afterwards that we did not take the 
right hand road by Freybourg and the Black 
Forest the woods, hills, and mouldering castles 
of which, as far as I could judge from the dis- 
tance, are the most romantic and beautiful 
possible. The tower at Strasburg is red, and 
has a singular appearance. ‘The fortifications 
here, in time of peace, have an efiect like the 
stillness of death. 

Rastapt.—We crossed the Rhine at Stras- 
burg, and proceeded through Rastadt and 
| Manheim to Mayence. We stopped the first 
inight at the Golden Cross at Rastadt, which 
is the very best inn I was at during the whole 
time I was abroad. Among other things, we 
had chiffrons for supper, which I found on in- 
quiry were wood-partridges, which are much 
more highly esteemed than the field ones.— 
So delicately do they distinguish in Germa- 
ny! Manheim isa splendid town, both from 
its admirable buildings and the glossy neat- 
ness of the houses. They are too fine to 
live in, and seem only made to be looked 
ed at. Would that one of the streets could 
be set down in Waterloo-place! Yet even 
Manheim is not equal to the towns in Italy. 
There the houses are palaces. 


Mayence is a disagreeable town. We half 
missed the scenery between this and Cob- 


lentz, the only part of the Rhine worth see- 
ing. We saw it, however, by moonlight 
(which hung over it like a silver veil), with 
its nodding towers and dismantled fortresses 
over our heads, the steep woody banks on the 
opposite side, and the broad glittering surface 
of the Rhine, reflecting the white clouds or 
dark sail gliding by. It was like a brilliant 
dream; nor did the mellow winding notes of 
the horn, calling to the warders of the draw- 
bridges as we passed along, lessen the ef- 
fect. Ehrenbreitstein overlooks Coblentz, 
and crowns it with magnificence and beauty. 
The Duke of Wellington, I understood had 
been here, and being asked by a French offi- 





cetached points and places. 


cer, “If it could be taken?” answered, “ Yes, 
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in two ways, by hunger and gold.” Did the 
Duke of Wellington make this answer! [| 
cry you mercy—it was the Frenchman who 
gave the answer : the Duke said nothing. 

Cologne is the birth-place of Rubens ; and 
at one of the churches there is a Crucifixion 
by him, which we did not see, for it being the 
time of divine service, the back was turned 
to the spectator, and only a copy of it was ex- 
hibited. The road from Cologne to Neuss is 
the only really bad one we found on the Con- 
tinent, it is a mere sand-bank, and not likely 
to be soon mended, from its vicinity to the 
Rhine. 

From Neuss to Cleves, we went in the 
Royal Prussian Diligence, and from thence to 
Nimeguen, the first town in Holland. From 
a small tower here we had an admirable view 
of the country. It was nearly a perfect flat 
all round, as far as the eye could reach ; yet 
it was a rich and animated, as well asa novel 
scene. Yousaw a greater extent of surface 
than is possible in a hilly country ; all within 
the circumference of the horizon lay exposed 
to the eye. It was like seeing a section of 
the entire globe, or like “striking flat its 
thick rotundity. It wasa fine clear after- 
noon, and in the midst of this uniformity of 
surface, you saw every other variety—rich 
meadows, with flocks and herds feeding, 
hedge-rows, willowy banks, woods, corn-fields 
roads winding along in different directions, 
canals, boats sailing, innumerable villages, 
windmills, bridges, and towns and cities in 
the far-off horizon; but neither rock, nor 
mountain, nor barren waste, nor any object 
that prevented your seeing the one beyond 
it. There were no contrasts, no masses, but 
the immense space stretched out beneath the 
eye was filled up with dotted lines, and min- 
ute, detached, countless beauties. Jt was as 
if the earth were curiously fringed and em- 
broidered. Holland is the same everywhere, 
except that it is often more intersected by 
canals ; and that as you approach the sea, the 
water prevails over the land. We _ proceed- 
ed from Nimeguen to Utrecht and Amster- 
dam, by the stage. The rich uninterrupted 
cultivation, the marks of successful industry 
and smiling plenty, are equally commendable 
and exhilarating ; but the repetition of the 
same objects, and the extent of home view, 
become at Jast oppressive. If you see much 
at once, there ought to be masses and relief ; 
if you see only detached objects, you ought 
to be confined to a few of them at a time.— 
What is the use of seeing a hundred wind- 
mills,a hundred barges,a hundred willow- 
trees, or a hundred herds of cattle at once? 
Any one specimen is enough, and the others 
hang like a dead-weight on the traveller’s pa- 
tience. Pesides, there is something Jumpish 
and heavy in the aspect of the country ; the 
eye is clogged and impeded in its progress 
over it by dams and dykes, and the marshy 
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tion. There isa like extent of country a; 
Cassel in France; but from the greater nu. 
ber of woods, and a more luxuriant vegets. 
tion (leaving the bare earth seldom visible), 
the whole landscape seems in one glow, and 
the eye scours delighted over waving grove; 
and purple distances. 

The towns and villas in Holland are unriy. 
alled for neatness, and an appearance of wealt) 
and comfort. All the way from Utretcht t 
Amsterdam, to the Hague, to Rotterdam, yoy 
might fancy yourself on Clapham Common,-- 
The canals are lined with farms and summer. 
houses, with orchards and gardens of the ut. 
most beauty, and in excellent taste. Thee. 
terior of their buildings is as clean as the in. 
terior of ours; their public-houses look as nice 
and well-ordered as our private ones. If you 
are up betimes in a morning, you see a serv. 
ant wench (the domestic Naiad,) with a leat). 
ern pipe, like that attached to a fire-engine, 
drenching the walls and windows with pail. 
fulls of water. With all this, they suffocat. 
you with tobacco smoke in their stage-coaches 
and canal-boats, and you do not see a set 0! 
clean teeth from one end of Holland to th 
other. Amsterdam did not answer our expec- 
tations; itis a kind of paltry, rubbishly Ve- 
nice. The pictures of Rembrandt here (som 
of which have little shade) are inferior to what 
we have in England. I was assured here 
that Rembrandt was the greatest painter 1 
the world, and at Antwerp that Rubens was 
The iss at Amsterdam (the Rousland) is on 
of the best I have been at ; and an inn is n 
bad test of the civilization and diffusion 0! 
comfort ina country. We saw a play at tly 
theatre here ; and the action was exceeding) 
graceful and natural. The chimes at Ai: 
sterdam, which play every quarter of an hour, 
at first seemed gay and delightful, and in « 
day and a half became tedious and __intoler- 
ble. It was as impertinent as if a servail 
could not come into the room to answer th 
bell without dancing and jumping over tii 
chairs and tablesevery time. A row of lune 
trees grew and waved their branches in tie 
middle of the street facing the hotel. Thi 
Dutch, who are not an ideal people, bestov 
all their taste and fancy on practical things 
and instead of creating the chimeras of poe 
try, devote their time and thoughts to embe- 
lishing the objects of ordinary and familia 
life. Ariosto said, it was easier to build palt- 
ces with words, than common houses Wit! 
stones. The Hague is Hampton-Court ture 
into a large town. There is an excellent co- 
lection of pictures here, with some of my 0" 
favourites brought back from the Louvre, ') 
Rembrandt, Vandyke, Paul Potter, &c. He: 
land is, perhaps, the only country which yo 
gain nothing by seeing. It is exactly 
same as the Dutch landscapes of it. I we 
shewn the plain and village of Ryswick, clo“ 
to the Hague. It struck me I had seen som 
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round of Paul Potter’s Bull. From the} I confess, London looked to me on my re- 
views and models of Chinese scenery and/turnlike a long, straggling, dirty country- 
buildings preserved in the Museum here, it town; nor do the names of Liverpool, Man- 
would seem that Holland is the China of Eu-|ciester, Birmingham, Leeds, or Coventry, 
rope. Delft isa very model of comfort and | yund like a trumpet in the ears, or invite 
polished neatness. We met with a gentle-|our pilgrim steps like those of Sienna, of Cor- 
man belonging to this place in the trackschuyt,|tona, Perugia, Arezzo, Pisa and Ferrara. I 
who, with other civilities, shewed us his house|am not sorry, however, that | have got back. 
(a perfect picture in its kind,) and invited us| There is an old saying, Home is home, be it 
into rest and refresh ourselves, while the other|”cver so homely. However delightful or stri- 
boat was getting ready. ‘These things are an|king the objects may be abroad, they do not 
extension of one’s idea of humanity. It is|take the same hold of you, nor can you identi- 
pleasant, and one of the uses of travel, to|fy yourself with them as at home. Not only 
find large tracts of land cultivated, cities|'s the language an insuperable obstacle ; other 
built and repaired, all the conveniences of|things as well as menspeak a language new 
life, men, Women, and children laughing, |and strange to you. You live comparatively 
talking, and happy, common sense and good | in adream, though a brilliant and a waking 
manners on the other side of the Englishjone. It is in vain to urge that you learn 
channel. I would not wish to loweranyone’s|the language; that you are familiarized 
idea of England ; but let him enlarge his no-|with manners and scenery. No other lan- 
tions of existence and enjoyment beyond it.—| guage can ever become our mother-tongue.— 
He will not think the worse of his own coun-| We may learn the words; but they do not 
try, for thinking better of human nature! The |convey the same feelings, nor is it possible 
inconveniences of travelling by canal-boats in|they should doso, unless we could begin our 
Holland is, that you make little way, and are/lives over again, and divide our conscious be- 
forced to get out and have your luggage taken ing into two different selves. Not only can 
into another boat at every town you come to,|We not attach the same meaning to words, but 
which happens two or three times in the|We cannot see objects with the same eyes, or 
course of the day. Let no one go to the/|form new loves and friendships after a certain 
Washington Arms at Rotterdam; it is only fit}period of our lives. The pictures that most 
for American sea-captains. Rotterdam is a delighted me in Italy were those I had before 
handsome bustling town; and on inquiring|seen in the Louvre “ with eyes of youth.” I 
our way, we were accosted by a Dutch serv- could revive this feeling of enthusiasm, but 
ant-girl, who had lived in an English family not transfer it. Neither would I recommend 
for a year, and who spoke English better, and the going abroad when young, to become a 
with less of'a foreign accent, than any French mongrel being, half French half English. It 
woman I ever heard. This convinced me|is better to be something than nothing. It is 
that German is not so difficult to an English-| well to see foreign countries to enlarge one’s 
man as French ; for the difficulty of acquiring|speculative knowledge, and dispel false pre- 
any foreign language must be mutual to the|judices and libellous views of human nature ; 
natives of each country. There wasa steam-|but our affections must settle at home. Be- 
boat here which set sail for London the next isides though a dream, it is a splendid one.— 
day; but we preferred passing through Ghent. It Is fine to see the white Alps rise in the hor- 
Lille, and Antwerp. ‘This last isa very de-|Tizon of fancy at the distance of a thousand 
lightful city, and the spire of the cathedral] | miles; or the imagination may wing its thought- 
exquisitely light, beautiful, and well propor-|{t! flight among the castellated Appenines, 
tioned. Indeed, the view of the whole city|roaming from city to city over cypress and 
from the water-side is as singular as it is re-|Olive grove, viewing the inhabitants as they 
splendent. We saw the Rubenses in the|craw! about mouldering palaces. or temples, 
great church here. ‘They were hung outside which no hand has touched for the last three 
the choir; and seen against the huge white|hundred years, and see the genius of Italy 
walls, looked like pictures dangling in a_bro- brooding over the remains of virtue, glory and 
ker’s shop for sale. They did not forma part| liberty, with Despair at the gates, an English 
ofthe building. The person who shewed us Mimster handing the keys toa foreign des- 
the Taking Down from the Cross, said, “ It|Pot. and stupid Members of Parliament won- 
was the finest picture in the world.” I said,|4ering what is the matter ! 

“One of the finest”—an answer with which 
he appeared by no means satisfied. We re- 
turned by way of St. Omers and Calais. I — 
wished to see Calais once more, for it washere 
I first landed in France twenty years ago. 
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PREFACE. 
—n 0D ome 


The first and chief series of the Essays of Elia, appeared a few years ago, in tle 
(London) Monthly Magazine. Republished afterwards in a volume, they were deservedly 
popular, on both sides of the Atlantic ; and served to fix more completely the reputation , 
their author, Mr. Lamb, asa writer of mingled sentiment and humour, conveyed in a sty} 


attractive even by its quaintness. Portraits of original characters, and pictures of by-gone 


days and customs ; with not seldom minute touches and shading, by which they are place; 
as it were immediately in our presence, and induce a feeling in us of companionship an( 
regard, are the distinctive merits of these essays. And then his quiet tone of good-natured 
satire, makes us willing, not only to smile at the foibles of others, but to sit as originals our. 
selves, to so excellent an artist, who can exhibit infirmities without making them appear as 
deformities ; and who so distributes his light, as to render every peculiarity conspicuous, an( 
yet so softened in its outline, as to prevent its being repulsive. 


The Last Essays of Elia, being a sequel to Essays published under that name, dis. 
play all the characteristic merits of the first. In introducing them to the American public, 
we ought to apprise our readers, that we have ventured on a few omissions ; but in retum 
we have filled up the vacancies thus left by some of the earliest essays of the author. |t 
is still Elia who speaks; and if we introduce those of his lucubrations, which are most i:- 
teresting in all times and places, to the exclusion of others which are more local and tempo 
rary in their interest and application, we shall, we are confident, be readily excused from 
any design of carping criticism. 


We shall conclude by quoting the introductory remarks of the Literary Gazette to 
a notice of the Last Essays of Elia. 


“ We could as soon criticise a happy child in a summer-garden now snatching a flow- 
er, now in glad pursuit of a many-coloured butterfly, now approaching a tree of ripe red 
fruit with a somewhat more reverent air ; or, wearied with sunshine and sport, sitting down 
in a shady nook, thinking and feeling unconsciously “ heaven is about us in our infancy,” 
and shaping in that sweet silence 


“Some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment in his dream of human life.” 


We could as soon criticise the look or motion of the child,as these pages. We have but 
one feeling, and that is affection. They come apparelled with memory’s most touching gr- 
ces, and stir up within the heart all that it ever knew of good and kind. All have had their 
unworldly moments ; and the great charm of this work is that such are recalled, as if we 
had never seen 


“them die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


A perpetual chime is kept up, musica] with human sympathies. We feel as talking to a 
old familiar friend, with whom we had so much in common, that the one could recall 10 
impression, that brought not back something to the mind of the other ; something, too, fres! 
er and dearer than belongs to daily life ; something treasured chiefly because it happened 
long ago. Let any one read “ Blakesmoor, in H shire,” “ Poor Relations,” “Captail 
Jackson,” “The Superannuated Man,” “Old China,” and not find the fountain of tears 
hidden even in the most worldly natures, troubled as by an angel, but with a healing and 
purifying influence ; such a reader must have something so dry in his temper, so little love 
of literature, in his taste, that we feel our reproaches would be thrown away,—and we hate 
to throw away any thing. 
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' for us illusions, incompatible with the bustle 


| the place and the occasion. 


_ of some country church: think of the piety 


_ conflicting comparisons, drink in the tranquil- 


_ fixed and motionless asthe marble effigies that 


| Tesist going some few miles ont of my road 
' to look upon the remains of an old great 
| house with which I had been impressed in 
| this way in infancy. 
» owner of it had lately pulled it down ; still I 


| perished, that so much solidity with magnifi- 
cence could not have been crushed all at once 


| into the mere dust and rubbish which T found 
e it. 


few weeks had reduced it to—an antiquity. 


BLAKESMOOR 


IN H——SHIRE. 


— 


I ponot know a pleasure more affecting than 
to range at will over the deserted apartments 
of some tine old family mansion. The tra- 
ces of extinct grandeur admit of a_ better 
passion than envy: and contemplations on 
the great and good, whom we fancy in suc- 
cession tu have been its inhabitants, weave 


of modern occupancy, and vanities of foolish 
present aristocracy. The same difference of 
feeling, I think, attends us between entering 
an empty and a crowded church. In the 
latter it is chance but some present human 
frailty—an act of inattention on the part of 
some of the auditory—or a trait of affectation 
or worse, vain-glory,on that of the preacher— 
puts ns by our best thoughts, disharmonising 
But would’st 
thou know the beauty of holiness! —go alone 
on some week-day, borrowing the keys of 
good Master Sexton, traverse the cool aisles 


that has kneeled there—the congregations, 
old and young, that have found consolation 
there—the meek pastor—the docile parish- 
ioner. With no disturbing emotions, no cross 


lity of the place, till thou thyself become as 


kneel and weep around thee. 
Journeying northward lately, I could not 


I was apprised that the 


had a vague notion that it could not all have 


The work of rnin had proceeded with a 
swift hand indeed, and the demolition of a 


| was astonished at the indistinction of eve- 
rything. Where had stood the great gates? 
What bounded the court-yard! Whereabout 
did the out-houses' commence? a few bricks 
only lay as representatives of that which was 








80 stately and so spacious. 


Death does not shrink up his human vic- 
tim at this rate. The burnt ashes of a man 
weigh more in their proportion. 

Had T seen these brick-and-mortar knaves 
at their process of destruction, at the pluck- 
ing of every pannel I should have felt the var- 
lets at my heart. I should have cried out to 
them to spare a plank at least out of the 
cheerful store-room, in whose hot window 
seat L used to sit and read Cowley, with the 
arvass-plat before, and the hum and _ flappings 
of that one solitary wasp that ever haunted it 
about me—it is in mine ears now, as oft as 
summer returns; or a pannel of the yellow 
room. 

Why, every plank and pannel of that house 
for me had magic in it. ‘The tapestried bed- 
rooms—tapestry so much better than paint- 
ing—not adorning merely, but peopling the 
wainscots—-at which childhood ever and anon 
would steal a look, shifting its coverlid (re- 
placed as quickly) to exercise its tender cour- 
age in a momentary eye-encounter with those 
stern bright visages, staring reciprocally—all 
Ovid on the walls, in colours vivider than his 
descriptions. Acteon in mid sprout, with 
the unappeasable prudery of Diana ; and the 
still more provoking, and almost culinary 
coolness of Dan Pheebur, eel-fashion, deliber- 
ately divesting of Marsyas. 

Then, that haunted room—in which old 
Mrs. Battle died—whereinto [I have crept, 
but always in the day-time, with a passion of 
fear; and a sneaking curiosity, terror tainted, 
to hold communication with the past.— How 
shall they build it up again! 

It was an old deserted place, yet not so 
long deserted but that traces of the splendour 
of past inmates were everywhere apparent.— 
Its furniture was stil] standing—even to the 
tarnished gilt leather battledores, and crumb- 
ling feathers of shuttlecocks in the nursery, 
which told that children had once played there. 
But I was a lonely child, and range 
at will of every apartment, knew every nook 
and corner, wondered and worshipped every- 
where. 

The solitude of childhood is not so much 
the mother of thought, as it is the feeder of 
love, and silence, and admiration. ry strange 
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a passion for the place possessed me in those|thy mystic characters—thy emblematic sup. 
years, that, though there lay—I shame to say | porters, with their prophetic * Resurgam”— 
how few rods distant from the mansion—half’ till, every dreg of peasanury purging off, | re. 
hid by trees, what I judged some romantic ceived into myself Very Gentility! Thay 
Jake, such was the spell which bound me to} wert first in my morning eyes; and of nights, 
the house, and such my carefulness not to|hast detained my steps from bedward, til i 


ass its strict and proper precincts, that the 
idle waters lay unexplored for me; and not 
till late in life, curiosity prevailing over el- 
der devotion, I found, to my astonisinent, a 
pretty brawling brook had been the Lacus In- 
cognitusof my infancy. Variegated views, 
extensive prospects—and those at 10 great 
distance from the house—lI was told of such— | 
what were they to me, being out of the boun- 
daries of my Eden!—So far froma wish to 
roam, | would have drawn, methought, still 
closer the fences of my chosen prison; and 
have been hemmed in by a yet securer cinc- 
ture of those excluding garden walls. I could 
have exclaimed with that garden-loving po- 
et— 


** Bind me, ye woodbines in your twines ; 
Curl me about, ye cadding vines ; 

And oh so close your circles lace, 

That I may never leave this place ; 

But, lest your feiters prove too weak, 

Ere! your silken boudage break, 

Do you, O brambles, chain me too, 

And, courteous briars, nail me through.” 


I was here as in a lonely temple. Snug 
firesides—the low-built roof—parlours ten feet 
by ten—frugal boards, and all the homeliness 
of home—these were the condition of my 
birth—the wholesome soil which I was plant- 
ed in. Yet, without impeachment to their 
tenderest lessons, I am not sorry to have had 
glances of something beyond; and to have ta- 
ken, if but a peep, in childhood, at the con- 
trasting accidents ofa great fortune. 

To have the feeling of gentility, it is not 
necessary to have been born gentle. The 
pride of ancestry may be had on cheaper terms 
than to be obliged to an importunate race of 
ancestors ; and the coatless antiquary in his 
unemblazoned cell, revolving the long line of 
a Mowbray’s or De Clifford’s pedigree, at 
those sounding names may warm himself’ in- 
to as gay a vanity as those who do inherit 
them. The claims of birth are ideal merely, 
and what herald shall go about to strip me of 
an idea! Is it trenchant to their swords? can 
it be hacked off as a spur can? or torn away 
like a tarnished garter? 

What, else, were the families of the great 
to us! what pleasure should we take in their 
tedious genealogies, or their capitulatory brass 
monuments! What to us the uninterrupted 
current of their bloods, if our own did not an- 
swer within us to a cognate and correspon- 
dent elevation? 


Or wherefore, else, O tattered and dimin- 
ished *Scutcheon that hung upon the time- 
worn walls of thy princely stairs, BLAKESMOOR! 


was but a step from gazing at thee to dream 
ing on thee. 

This is the only true gentry by adoption; 
the veritable change of blood, and not, as em- 
pires have fabled, by transfusion. 

Who it was by dying that had earned t)y 


splendid trophy, I know not; I enquired not; 


but its fading rags, and colours cobweb-sta ned, 
told that its subject was of two centuries back, 
And what if my ancestor at that date was 
some Dametas—feeding flocks, not his own, 
upon the hills of Lincoln—-did I in less earv- 
est vindicate to myself the family trappings 
of this once proud A°gon!—repaying by a 
backward triumph the insults he might possi- 
bly have heaped in his life-time upon my 
poor pastoral progenitor. 

If it were presumption so to speculate, the 
present owners of the mansion had least rea- 
son tocomplain. They had long forsaken the 
old house of their fathers for a newer trifle; 
and was left to appropriate to myself what 
images I could pick up, to raise my fancy, or 
to soothe my vanity. 

I was the true descendant of those oli 

W s; and not the present family of that 
name, who had fled the old waste places. 
Mine was that gallery of good old family 
portraits, which as I have gone over, giving 
them in fancy my own family name, one—and 
then another—would seem to smile, reaching 
forward from the canvas, to recognise the new 
relationship ; while the rest looked grave, «: 
it seemed, at the vacancy in their dwelling, 
and thoughts of fled posterity. 
That Beauty with the cool blue pastor 
drapery, and a lamb—that hung next tle 
great bay window—with the bright yellow 
H shire hair, and eye of watchet hue—» 
like my Alice !—I am persuaded she was‘ 
true Elia——Miidred Elia, I take it. 

Mine too, BLAKEsMoor, was thy noble Mar- 
ble Hall, with its mosaic pavements, and 1's 
Twelve Cesars—stately busts in marble- 
ranged round : of whose countenances, youl! 
reader of faces as I was, the frowning beau! 
of Nero, Iremember, had most of my wonder: 
but themild Galba had my love. There they 
stood in the coldness of death, yet freshness 
immortality. 

Mine too, thy lofty Justice Hall, with '* 
one chair of authority, high-backed and wit 
ered, once the terror of luckless poacher, ‘! 
self-forgetful maiden—so common since, thé! 
bats have roosted in it. J 

Mine too-—whose else!—-thy costly fru 
garden, with its sun-baked southern wall ; the 
ampler pleasure-garden, rising backwards {rom 
the house in triple terraces, with flower-po 











have I in childhood so oft stood poring upon 
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there, saved from the elements, bespake their 
pristine state to have been gilt and glittering ; 
the verdant quarters backwarder still; and, 
stretching still beyond, in old formality, thy 
firry wilderness, the haunt of the squrrel, and 
the day-long murmuring woodpigeon, with 
that antique image in the centre, God or 
Goddess I wist not; but child of Athens or 
old Rome paid never a sincerer worship to 
Pan or to Sylvanus in their native groves, 
than I to that fragmenta] mystery. 

Was it for this, that | kissed my childish 
hands too fervently in your idol worship, walks 
and windings of Buakesmoor! for this, or 
what sin of nine, has the plough passed over 
your pleasant places! | sometimes think that 
asmen, When they die, do not die all, so of 
their extinguished habitations there may be a 
hope—a germ to be revivified. 


POOR RELATIONS. 


A Poor Relation—is the most irrelevant 
thing in nature,—a piece of impertinent cor- 
respondency,—an odious approximation,—a 
haunting conscience,—a preposterous shadow, 
lengthening in the noon-tide of your prosperi- 
ty,—-an unwelcome remembrancer,—a per- 
petualiy recurring mortification,—a drain on 
your purse,—a more intolerable dun upon 
your pride,—a drawback upon success,—a 
rebuke to your rising,—a stain in your blood, 
—a blot on your ’scutcheon,—a rent in your 
garment,—a death’s head at your banquet,— 
Agathocles’ pot,——a Mordecai in your gate,— 
a Lazarus at your door,—a lion in your path, 
--« frog in your chamber,--a fly in your 
ointment,—-a mote in your eye,—a triumph 
to your enemy, an apology to your friends,-- 
the one thing not needful,—the hail in har- 
vest,——the ounce of sour in a pound of sweet. 

He is known by his knock. Your heart 
telleth you “That is Mr. .”’ A rap, be- 
tween familiarity and respect; that demands, 
and, at the same time, seems to despair of, 
entertainment. He entereth smiling, and— 
embarrassed. He holdeth out his hand to you 
to shake, and draweth it back again. He cas- 
ually looketh in about dinner-time, when the 
table is full. He offereth to go away, seeing 
you have company but is induced to stay. He 
tilleth a chair, and your visiter’s two children 
areaccommedated ata side table. He never 
cometh upon open days. when your wife says 
with some complacency “my dear, perhaps Mr. 
— will drop in to-day.”” He remembereth birth 
days—and professeth he is fortunate to have 
stumbled upon one. He declareth against 
fish, the turbot being small—yet suffereth 
himself te be importuned into a slice against 
his first resolution. He sticketh by the port 
—yet will be prevailed upon to empty the re- 
mainder glass of claret, if a stranger press it 
upon him. He is a puzzle to the servants, 
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who are fearful of being too obsequious, or 
not civil enough, to him. The guests think 
“they have seen him before.” Every one 
speculateth upon his condition; and the most 
part take him to be—a tide-waiter. He call- 
eth you by your Christian name, to imply that 
his other is the same with your own. He is 
too familiar by half, yet you wish he had less 
diffidence. With half the familiarity he 
might pass fora casual dependent; with more 
boldness he would be in no danger of being 
taken for what he is. He is too humble for a 
friend, yet taketh on him more state than be- 
fitsa client. He is a worse guest than a 
country tenant, mmsmuch as he bringeth up 
no rent—yet "tis odds, from his garb and de- 
meanour, that your guests take him for one. 
He is asked to make one at the whist table; 
refuseth on the score of poverty, and—resents 
being left out. When the company break 
up, he proffereth to go for a coach—and lets 
the servant go. He recollects your grand- 
father; and will thrust in some mean, and 
quite unimportant anecdote of—the family. 
He knew it when it was not quite so flourish- 
ing as “he is blest in seeing it now.” He 
reviveth past situations, to institute what he 
calleth—favourable comparisons. Witha re- 
flecting sort of congratulation, he will inquire 
the price of your furniture; and insults you 
with a special commendation of your window 
curtains. He is of opinion that the urn is the 
more elegant shape, but, after all, there was 
something more comfortable about the old 
tea-kettle—which you must remember. He 
dare say you must find a great convenience 
in having a carriage of your own, and appeal- 
eth to your -lady if it is not so. Inquireth if 
you have had your arms done on vellum yet; 
and did not know till lately, that such-and- 
such had been the crest of the family. His 
memory is wnseasonable; his compliments 
perverse ; his talka trouble; his stay pertina- 
cious; and when he goeth away, you dis- 
miss his chair into a corner, as precipitately 
as possible, and feel fairly rid of two nuisances, 

There is a worse evil under the sun, and 
that is—a female Poor Relation. You may 
do something with the other; you may pass 
him off tolerably well; but your indigent 
she-relative is hopeless. “He is an old hu- 
mourist,” you may say, “and affects to go 
threadbare. His circumstances are better 
than folks would take them tobe. You are 
fond of having a Character at your table, and 
truly he is one.” But in the indications of 
female poverty there can be no disguise. No 
woman dresses below herself from caprice. 
The truth must out without shuffling. “She 
is plainly related to the L——s; or what 
does she at their house?” She is, in all proba- 
bility, your wife’s cousin. Nine times out of 
ten, at least, this is the case. Her garb is 
something between a gentlewoman and a beg- 
gar, yet the former evidently predominates. 








She is most provokingly humble, and ostenta- 
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tiously sensible to her inferiority. He may 
require to be repressed sometimes—aliquan- 
do sufflaminandus erat— but there is no rais- 
ing her. You send her soup at dinner, and 
she begs to be helped—after the gentlemen. 
Mr. requests the honour of taking wine 
with her; she hesitates between Port and 
Madeira, and chooses the former—because he 
does. She calls the servant Sir; and insists 
on not troubling him to hold her plate. The 
housekeeper patronizes her. The children’s 
governess takes upon her to correct her, 
when she has mistaken the piano for a harpsi- 
chord. 

Richard Amlet, Esq., in the play, isa nota- 
ble instance of the disadvantages, to which 
this chimerical notion of affinity constituting 
a claim to acquaintance, may subject the 
spirit of a gentleman. A little foolish blood 
is all that is betwixt him anda Jady witha 
great estate. His stars are perpetually cross- 
ed by the malignant maternity of an old wo- 
man, who persists in calling him “her son 
Dick.” But she has wherewithal in the end 
to recompense his indignities, and float him 
again upon the brilliant surface, under which 
it had been her seeming business and pleasure 
all along to sink him. All men, besides, are 
not of Dick's temperament. I knew an Am- 
let in real life, who, wanting Dick’s buoyan- 
cy, sank indeed. Poor W was of my 
own standing at Christ’s, a fine classic, and a 
youth of promise. If he had a blemish, it 
was too much pride; but its quality was in- 
offensive; it was not of that sort which hard- 
ens the heart, and serves to keep inferiors at 
a distance ; it only sought to ward off deroga- 
tion from itself. It was the principle of self- 
respect carried as far as it could go, witaout 
infringing upon that respect, which he would 
have every one else equally maintain for him- 
self. He would have you to think alike 
with him on this topic. Many a quarrel have 
I heard with him, when we were rather older 
boys, and our tallness made us more obnoxious 
to observation in the blue clothes, because I 
would not thread the alleys and blind ways of 
the town with him to elude notice, when we 
have been out together ona holiday in the 
streets of this sneering and prying metropolis. 
W-— went, sore with these notions, to Ox- 
ford, where the dignity and sweetness of a 
scholar’s life, meeting with the alloy of a 
humble introduction, wrought in him a pas- 
sionate devotion to the place, with a profound 
aversion from the society. The servitor’s 
gown (worse than his school array) clung to 
him with Nessian venom. He thought him- 
self ridiculous in a garb, under which Latimer 
must have walked erect; and in which Hook- 
er, in his young days, possibly flaunted in a 
vein of no discommendable vanity. In the 
depth of college shades, or in his lonely cham- 
ber, the poor student shrunk from observation. 
He found shelter among books, which insult 


youth’s finances. He was lord of the library, 
and seldom cared for looking out-beyond  |\\s 
domains. The healing influence of studious 
pursuits was upon him, to soothe and to ab. 
stract. He was almost a healthy man; whey 
the waywardness of his fate broke out against 
him with a second and worse malignity. I'he 
father of W had hitherto exercised tie 
humble profession of house painter at N—, 
near Oxford. A supposed interest with some 
of the heads of colleges had now induced hin 
to take up his abode in that city, with th 
hope of being empioyed upon some public 
works which were talked of. From that mo- 
ment I read in the countenance of the young 
man, the determination which at length tore 
him from academical pursuits for ever. 'T'o a 
person unacquainted with our Universities, 
the distance between the gownsmen and the 
townsmen, as they are called—the trading 
part of the latter especially—is carried to an 
excess that would appear harsh and _incredi- 
ble. ‘The temperament of W ’s father 
was diametrically the reverse of his own.— 
Old W was a little, busy, cringing 
tradesman, who, with his son upon his arm, 
would stand bowing and scraping, cap in hand 
to any thing that wore the semblance of a 
gown—insensible to the winks and opener 
remonstrances of the young man, to whose 
chamber-fellow, or equal in standing, he was 
thus obsequiously and gratuitously ducking. 
Such a state’of things could not last. .W-— 
must change the air of Oxford or be sutloca- 
te’. He chose the former ; and Jet the stur- 
dy moralist, who strains the point of the filial 
duties as high as they can bear, censure thi 
dereliction ; he cannot estimate the struggle. 
I stood with W the last afternoon | e\- 
er saw him, under the eaves of his paternal 
dwelling. It was in the fine lane leading 
from the High-street to the back of * * * col- 
lege, where W kept his rooms. He 
seemed thoughtful, and more reconciled. | 
ventured to rally him—finding him in a bet- 
ter mood—upon a representation of the Art- 
ist Evangelist, which the old man, whose af 
fairs were beginning to flourish, had caused 
to be set up in a splendid sort of frame over 
his really handsome shop, either as a token 
of prosperity, or badge of gratitude to his 
saint. W. looked up at the Luke, and, 
like Satan, “knew his mounted sign—ani 


morning, announced that he had accepted 
commission in a regiment about to embark for 
Portugal. He was among the first who per 
ished before the walls of St. Sebastian. 

I do not know how, upon a subject which ! 
began with treating half seriously, I should 
have fallen upon a recital so eminently pail 
ful; but this theme of poor relationship ' 
replete with somuch matter for tragic as well 
as comic associations, that it is difficult to 
keep the account distinct without blending. 
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this matter, are certainly not attended with 
anything painful, or very humiliating, in the 
recalling. At my father’s table, (no very 
splendid one) was to be found, every Satur- 
day, the mysterious figure of an aged gentle- 
man, clothed in neat black, of asad yet Come- 
jy appearance. His deportment was of the 
essence of gravity ; his words few or none ; 
and | was not to make a noise in his presenee. 
[had little inclination to have done so—for 
my cue was to admire in silence. A _ parti- 
cular elbow chair was appropriated to him, 
which was in no case to be violated. A pe- 
culiar sort of sweet pudding, which appeared 
on no other occasion, distinguished the days 
[ used to think him a prodi- 
giously rich man. All I could make out of 
him was, that he and my father had been 
school-fellows, a world ago at Lincoln, and 
that he came from the Mint. The Mint I 
knew to be a place where all the money was 
coned—and | thought he was the owner of 
all that money. Awful ideas of the Tower 
twined themselves about his presence. He 
seemed above human infirmities and passions. 
A sort of melancholy grandeur invested him. 
From some inexplicable doom | fancied him 
obliged him to go about in an eternal suit of 
mourning ; a captive—a stately being, let 
out of the Tower on Saturdays. Often have 
I wondered at the temerity of my father, who 
in spite of an habitual general respect which 
we allin common manifested towards him, 
would venture now and then to stand up 
against him in some argument, touching their 
youthful days. 

The houses of the ancient city of Lincola 
are divided (as most of my readers know) be- 
tween the dwellers on the hill, and in the 
valley. This marked distinction formed an 


above (however brought together in a com- 
mon school) and the boys whose paternal resi- 
dence wason the plain; a sufficient cause of 
hostility in the code of these young Grotiuses. 
My father had been a leading Mountaineer ; 
and would still maintain the general supe- 
riority, in skill and hardihood, of the Above 
Boys (his own faction) over the Belows Boys 
(so were they called,) of which party his 
contemporary had been a chieftain. Many 
and hot were the skirmishes on this topic, the 
only one upon which the old gentleman was 
ever brought out—and bad blood bred; even 
sometimes almost to the recommencement (se 
lexpected) of actual hostilities. But my fa- 
ther, who scorned to insist upon advantages, 
generally contrived to turn the conversation 
upon some adroit by-commendation of the old 
Minister; in the general preference of which, 
before all other cathedrals in the island, the 
dweller on the hill, and the plain-born, could 
meet on a conciliating level, and lay down 
their less important differences. Once only I 
saw the old gentleman really ruffled, and I 
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came over me: * Perhaps he will never come 
here again.” He had been pressed to take 
another plate of the viand, which I have al- 
ready mentioned as the indispensable concc- 
mitant of his visits. He had refused, with a 
resistance amounting to rigour—when my 
aunt, an old Lincolnian but who had some- 
thing of this, in common with my cousin 
Bridget, that she would sometime press ci- 
vility out of season—utter the following me- 
morable application Do take another slice, 
Mr. Billet, for you do not get pudding every 
day.” The old gentleman said nothing at the 
time—but he took occasion in the course of 
the evening, when some argument had inter- 
vened between them, to utter with an em- 
phasis which chilled the company, and which 
chills me now as [ write it—* Woman, you 
are superannuated.” Joho Billet did not sur- 
vive long, after the digesting of this affront ; 
but he survived long to assure me that peace 
was actually restored! and, if I remember 
atight, another pudding was discreetly substi 
tuted in the place of that which had occa- 
sioned the offence. He died at the Mint 
(Anno 1781) where he had long held, what 
he accounted, a comfortable independence ; 
and with five pounds, fourteen shillings, and 
a penny, which were found in his escrutoire 
after his decease, left the world, blessing 
God that he had enough to bury him. and 
that he had never been obliged to any man 
for a sixpence. This was—a Poor Relation. 


THE TWO RACES OF MEN. 


Tue hnman species according to the best the- 
ory I can form of it, is composed of two dis- 
tinct races, the men who borrow, and the men 
wholend. ‘To these two original diversities 
may be reduced all those impertinent classifica- 
tions of Gothic and Celtic tribes, white men, 
black men, red men. Al) the dwellers upon 
earth, “ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites,” 
flock hither, and do naturally fall in with one 
or other of these primary dictinctions. The 
infinite superiority of the former, which I 
choose to designate as the great race, is dis- 
cernible in their figure, port, and a certain in- 
stinctive sovereignty. The latter are born 
degraded. “He shal] serve his brethren.”— 
There is something in the air of one of this 
cast, lean and suspicions; contrasting with 
the open, trusting, generous manner of the 
other. 

Observe who have been the greatest bor- 
rowers of all ages—Alcibiades—F'alstafi—Sir 
Richard Steele—our late incomparable Brins- 
ley—what a family likeness in all four! 

What a careless, even deportment hath 
your borrower! what rosy gills! what a beau- 
tiful reliance on Providence doth he manifest, 
—taking no more thought than lilies !—What 





temembered with anguish the thought that 


contempt for money,—accounting it (yours 
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and mine especially) no better than dross !— 
What a liberal confounding of those pedantic 
distinctions of meum and tuum! or rather 
what a noble simplification of language (be- 
yond Tooke), resolving these supposed oppo- 
sites into one clear, intelligible pronoun adjec- 
tive! What near approaches doth he make to 
the primitive community /—to the extent of 
one half of the principle at least !— 

He is the true taxer who “ calleth all the 
world up to be taxed:” and thé distance is as 
vast between him and one of us, as subsisted 
betwixt the Augustan Majesty and the poorest 
obolary Jew that paid it tribute-pittance at 
Jerusalem! His exactions, too, have such a 
cheerful, voluntary air! so far removed from 
your sour parochial or state gatherers,—those 
ink-horn varlets, who carry their want of wel- 
come in their faces! He cometh to you with 
a smile, and troubled you with no receipt ;— 
confining himself to no set season. Every 
day is his Candlemas, or his feast of Holy Mi- 
chael. He applieth the lene tormentum of a 
pleasant look to your purse,——-which to that 
gentle warmth expands her silken leaves, as 
naturally as the cloak of the traveller, for 
which sun and wind contended! He is the 
true Propontic which never ebbeth! The sea 
which taketh handsomely at each man’s hand. 
In vain the victim, whom he delighted to hon- 
our, struggles with destiny; he is in the net. 
Lend therefore cheerfully, O man ordained to 
lend—that thou lose not in the end, with thy 
worldiy penny, the reversion promised. Com- 
bine not preposterously in thine own person 
the penalties of Lazarus and of Dives !—but, 
when thou seest the proper authority coming, 
meet it sthilingly, as it were half-way. Come, 
a handsome sacrifice! See how light he makes 
of it! Strain not courtesies with a noble ene- 
m 


y- 

Reflections like the foregoing were forced 
upon my mind by the death of my old friend, 
Ralph Bigod, Esq., wlio departed this life on 
Wednesday evening ; dying, as he had lived, 


without much trouble. He boasted himself a 
descendant from mighty ancestors of that 
name, who heretofore held ducal dignities in 
this realm. In his actions and sentiments he 
belied not the stock to which he pretended.~ 
Early in life he found himself invested with 
ample revenues; which, with that noble dis- 
interestedness which I have noticed as inher- 
ent in men of the great race, he took almost 
immediate measures entirely to dissipate and 
bring to nothing; for there is something re- 
volting in the idea of a king holding a private 
purse; and the thoughts of Bigod were all re- 
gal. Thus furnished, by the very act of dis- 
furnishment: getting rid of the cumbersome 
luggage of riches, more apt (as one sings) 


To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 
Then promp: her to do aught may merit praise, 


he set forth like some Alexander, upon his 
great enterprise, “ borrowing and to borrow !” 
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In his periegesis, or triumphant progres 
throughout this island, it has been calculated 
that he laid a tythe part of the inhabitants 1). 
der contribution. I reject this estimate as 
greatly exaggerated :—but having had the 
honotr of accompanymg my friend, diverse 
times, in his perambulations about this vay 
city, [ own I was greatly struck at first wit) 
the: prodigious number of faces we met, whi 
claimed a sort of respectful acquaintance wit) 
us. He was one day so obliging as to explain 
the phenomenon. It seems, these were his 
tributaries; feeders of his exchequer; gentle. 
men, his good friends, (as he was pleased to 
express himself) to whom he had occasionally 
been beholden for a loan. Their multitudes 
did no way disconcert him. He rather took 
a pride in numbering them; and, with Co 
mus, seemed pleased to be * stocked with » 
fuir a herd.” 

With such sources it was a wonder how hy 
contrived to keep his treasury always empty. 
He did it by force of an aphorism, which he 
had often in his mouth, that “ money kept 
longer than three days stinks.” So he made 
use of it while it was fresh. A good part he 
drank away (for he was excellent toss-pot), 
some he gave away, the rest he threw away, 
literally tossing and hurling it violently trow 
him—as boys do burrs, or as if it had been in- 
fectious,—into ponds or ditches, or deep hioles, 
—inscrutable cavities of the earth ;—-or lie 
would bury it (where he would never seek it 
again) by a river’s side under some bank, 
which (he would facetiously observe) paid no 
interest—but out away from him it must g 
peremptorily, as Hagar’s offspring into tl 
wilderness, while it was sweet. He never 
missed it. The streams were perennial! whic! 
fed his fisc. When new supplies became ne- 
cessary, the first person that had the felicity 
to fall in with him, friend or stranger, was 
sure to contribute to the deficiency. For Big: 
od had an undeniable way with him. Ile 
had a cheerful, open exterior, a quick jovial 
eye, a bald forehead, just touched with grey 
(cana fides). He anticipated no excuse, ali 
found none. And, waiving for a while wy 
theory as tothe great race, I would put i 
to the most untheorising reader, who may @l 
times have disposable coin in his pocket, 
whether it is not more repugnant to the kine- 
ness of his nature to refuse. such a one as ! 
am describing, than to say no to a poor pel: 
tionary rogue (your bastard borrower), wh 
by his mumping visnomy, tells you, that le 
expects nothing better; and, therefore, who 
preconceived notions and expectations you (0 
in reality so much less shock in the refusal. 

When I think of this man; his fiery glow 
of heart; his swell of feeling; how magnit- 
cent, how ideal he was; how great at the 
midnight hour; and when I compare wit! 
him the companions with whom I have ass” 
ciated since, I grudge the saving of a few ie 
ducats, and think that I am fallen into the 
ciety of lenders and little men. 
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To one like Elia, whose treasures are rath- 
er cased in leather covers than closed in iron 
coflers, there is a class of alineators more for- 
midable than that which | have touched upon: 
[ mean your borrowers of books—those muti- 
jators of collections, spoilers of the symmetry of 
shelves, and creators of odd volumes, ‘There 
is Camberbatch, matchless in his depredi- 
tions ! 

That foul gap in the bottom shelf facing 
you, like a great eye-tooth knocked out— 
(you are now with me in my little back study 
in Bloomsbury, reader !)—-with the huge 
Switzer-like tomes on each side (like the 
Guildhall giants in their reformed posture, 
guardant of nothing), once held the tallest of 
my folios. Opera Bonaventure, choice and 
massy divinity, to which its two supporters 
(school divinity also, but of a lesser calibre,— 
Bellarmine, and Holy Thomas) showed but as 
dwarfs,—itself an Ascapart!—that Camber- 
batch abstracted upon the faith of a theory he 
holds, which is more easy, { confess, for me 
to suffer by than to refute, namely that “ the 
title of property in a book (my Bonaventure, 
for instance), isin exact ratio to the claimant’s 
powers of understanding and appreciating the 
same.” Should he go on acting upon this 
theory, which of our shelves is sate ! 

The slight vacuum in the left had case— 
two shelves from the ceiling—-scarcely dis- 
tinguishable but by the quick eye of a loser 
—was whilom the commodious resting-place 
of Brown on Urn Burial. C. will hardly al- 
lege that he knows more about the treatise 
than Ido, who introduced it to him, and was 
indeed the first (of the moderns) to discover 
its béauties—but so have I known a foolish 
lover to praise his mistress in the presence of 
arival more qualified to carry her otf than 
himself—Just below, Dodsley’s Dramas want 
their fourth volume, where Vittoria Corombo- 
na is! The remainder nine are as distasteful 
as Priam’s refuse sons, when the Fates bor- 
rowed Hector. Here stood the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, in sober state-—There loitered 
the Complete Angler; quiet as in life, by 
some stream side. In yonder nook, John 
Buncle, a widower-volume, with “ eyes clos- 
ed,” mourns his ravished mate. 

One justice I must do my friend, that if he 
sometimes, like the sea, sweeps away a treas- 
ure, at another time, sea-like, he throws up 
as rich an equivalent to match it. I have a 
small under-collection of this nature (my 
friend’s gatherings in his various calls), pick- 
ed up he has forgotten at what odd places, 
and deposited with as little memory as mine. 
I ta ke in these orphans, the twice-deserted.— 
These proselytes of the gate are welcome as 
the true Hebrews. There they stand in con- 
Junction ; natives, and naturalised. The lat- 
ter seems as little disposed to inquire out their 
true lineage aslam. I charge no warehouse- 
room for these deodands, nor shall ever put 
inyselfto the ungentlemanly trouble of adver- 
‘ising a scale of them to pay expenses. 
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To lose a volume to C. carries some sense 
and meaning in it. You are sure that he will 
make one hearty meal on your viands, if he can 
give no account of the platter after it. But 
what moved thee, wayward, spiteful K., to be 
so importunate to carry off with thee, in spite 
of tears and adjurations to thee to forbear, the 
Letters of that princely woman, the thrice no- 
ble Margaret Newcastle !—knowing at the 
time, and knowing that I knew also, thou most 
assuredly wouldst. never turn over one leaf of 
the illustrious folio:— what but the mere spir- 
it of contradiction, and childish love of getting 
the better of thy friend !—Then, worst cut of 
all! to transport it with thee to the Gallican 
land— 

Unworthy land to harbour such a sweetness, 

A virtue in which all ennobling thoughts dwelt, 

Pure though’s, kind tioughts, bigh thoughts, her sex’s 
wonder! 


hadst thou not thy play-books, and 
books of jests, and fancies, about thee, to keep 
thee merry, evenas thou keepest all compa- 
nies with thy quipsand mirthful tales !—Child 
of the Green-room, it was unkindly done of 
thee. Thy wife, too, that part-French, bet- 
ter-part Englishwoman !—that she could fix 
upon no other treatise to bear away, in kindly 
token of remembering us, than the works of 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brook—of which no 
Frenchman, nor woman of France, Italy, or 
England, was ever by nature constituted to 
comprehend a title! Was there not Zimmer- 
man on Solitude ? 

Reader, if haply thou art blessed with a 
moderate collection, be shy of showing it; or 
if thy heart overftoweth to lend them, lend 
thy books; but let it be to such a one as S. T. 
C.—he will return them (generally anticipa- 
ting the time appointed) with usury; enrich- 
ed with annotations, tripling their value. I 
have had experience. Many are the precious 
MSS. of his—(in matter oftentimes, and almost 
in quantity not unfrequently, vying with the 
originals)—in no very clerkly hand—legible 
in my Daniel; in old Burton; in Sir Thomas 
Browne; and those abtruser cogitations of the 
Greville, now, alas! wandering in Pagan 
lands.—I counsel thee, shut not thy heart, nor 
thy library, against S. T. C. 


CHAPTER ON EARS. 


I HAVE no ear.— 


Mistake me not, reader,—nor imagine that 
I am by nature destitute of those exterior 
twin appendages, hanging ornaments, and 
(and architecturally speaking) handsome vo- 
lutes to the human capital. Better my mother 
had never borne me.—I am, I think, rather 
delicately than copiously provided with those 
conduits; and I feel no disposision to envy the 
mule for his plenty, or the mole for her ex- 
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actness, in those ingenious labyrinthine in- 
lets—those indispensable side-intelligencers. 

Neither have | incurred or done any thing 
to incur, with Defoe, that hideous disfigure- 
ment, which constrained him to draw upon 
assurance to feel “quite unabashed,” and at 
ease upon that article. I never was, I thank 
my stars, in the pillory; nor, if I read them 
aright, is it within the compass of my destiny 
that I ever should be. 

When therefore I say that I have no ear, 
roe will understand me to mean—for music. 

o say that this heart never melted at the 
concourse of sweet sounds, would be a foul 
self-libel—* Water parted from the sea” ne- 
ver fails to move it strangely. So does “ In- 
fancy.” But they were used to be sung at 
her harpsichord (the old-fashioned instrument 
in vogue in those days) hy a gentlewoman— 
the gentlest, sure, that ever merited the appel- 
lation, the sweetest—why shculd I hesitate to 
name Mrs. 8., once the blooming Fanny We- 
theral of the ‘Temple—who had power to 
thril! the soul of Elia, small imp as he was, 
even in his long coats; and to make him 
glow, tremble, and blush with a passion, 
that not faintly indicated the day-spring of 
that absorbing sentiment, which he was after- 
wards destined to overwhelm and subdue his 
nature quite, for Alice W n. 

I even think that sentimentally | am dis- 
posed to harmony. But organically | am in- 
capable of a tune. I have been practising 
“ Giod save the King” all my life; whistling 
and humming of it over to myself in solitary 
corners; and am not yet arrived, they tell 
me, within many quavers of it. Yet hath 
the loyalty of Ela never been impeached. 

I am not without suspicion, that I have an 
undeveloped faculty of music within me. For, 
thrumming, in my wild way, on my friend 
A.’s piano, the other morning, while he was 
engaged in an adjoining parlour,—on his re- 
turn he was pleased to say, “ he thought it 
could not be the maid!” On his first surprise 
at hearing the keys touched in somewhat an 
airy and masterful way, not dreaming of me, 
his suspicions had lighted on Jenny. But a 
grace, snatched from a superior refinement, 
soon convinced him that some being,—tech- 
nically perhaps deficient, but higher informed 
from a pirf@ple common to all the fine arts,— 
had swayed the keys toa mood which Jenny, 
with all her (less cultivated) enthusiasm, 
could never have elicited from them. I men- 
tion this a proof of my friend’s penetration, 
and not with any view of disparaging Jenny. 
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which I disclaim. While profess my ignor. 
ance, I scarce know what to say I am ignor. 
ant of. I hate, perhaps, by misnomers. Sys. 
tenuto and adagio stand in the like relation 
of obscurity to me; and Sol, Fa, Mi, Re, js 
as conjuring as Baralipton. 

It is hard to stand alone—in an age like 
this—(constituted to the quick and critical per. 
ception of all harmonious combinations, | ye. 
rily believe, beyond all preceding ages since, 
Jubal stumbled upon the gamut)—to remain, 
as it were, singly unimpressible to the mavic 
influences of an art, which is said to have 
such an especial] stroke at shooting, elevating, 
and retining the passions. Yet rather thay 
break the candid current of my confessions, | 
must avow to you, that I have received « 
great deal more pain than pleasure from this 
so cried-up faculty. 

I am constitutionally susceptible of noises, 
A carpenter’s hammer, in a warm summer 
noon, will fret me into more than midsummer 
madness. But those unconnected, unset sounds 
are nothing to the measured malice of music. 
The ear is passive to those single strokes; 
willingly enduring stripes, while it hath no 
task to con. ‘T'o music it cannot be passive. 
It will strive—mine at least will—’spite of its 
inaptitude, to thrid the maze; like an un- 
skilled eye painfully poring upon hierogly- 
phics. I have sat through an Italian Opera, 
till, for sheer pam, and inexplicable anguish, 


the crowded streets, to solace myself with 
sounds which I was not obliged to follow, ani 
get rid of the distracting torment of endless, 
truitless, barren attention! I take refuge in 
the unpretending assemblage of honest con- 
mon-life sounds;—and the purgatory of tlie 
Enraged Musician becomes my paradise. 

I have sat at an Oratoria (that profanation 
of the purposes of the cheerful playhouse 
watching the faces of the auditory in the pil 
(what a contrast to Hogarth’s Laughing Av 
dience !) immoveable, or affecting some fai! 
emotion,—till (as some have said, that our 
occupations in the next world will be but « 
shadow of what delighted us in this) [ have 
imagined myself in: some cold Theatre 1 
Hades, where some of the forms of the earl 
ly one should be kept up, with note of tl 
enjoyment ; or like that— 

Party in a parlonr, 
All silence, andall paMNeD! 

Above all, those insufferable concertos an! 
pieces of music, as they are called, do plag'' 
and embitter my apprehension. Words al 





Scientifically | never could be made to un- 


something; but to be exposed to an endie® 


derstand (yet have I taken some pains) what/| battery of mere sounds; to be long adying:" 


a note in music is; or how one note should 
differ from another. Much less in voices can 
I distinguish a soprano from a tenor. Only 
sometimes the thorough bass I contrive to 
guess at, from its being supereminently harsh 
and disagreeable. [ tremble, however, for my 
misapplicatioi of the simplest terms of that 


‘lie stretched upon a rack of roses ; to keep 0? 
langour by unintermitted effort ; to pile honey 
/upon sugar, and sugar upon honey, to an ! 
| terminable tedious sweetness ; to fil] up soun 


with feeling. and strain ideas to keep pace 
with it; to gaze on empty frames, and to be 


jforced to make the pictures for yourself; t 





I have rushed out into the noisiest places of 


| himself th 
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read a book, all stops, and be obliged to sup- 
ly the verbal matter; to invent extempore 
tragedies to answer to the vague gestures of 
an inexplicable rambling mime—these are 
faint shadows of what I have undergone from 
a series of the ablest executed pieces of this 
empty instrumental music. 

[deny not, that in the opening of a con- 
cert, | have experienced something vastly 
lulling and agreeable :—afterwards followeth 
the langour, and the oppression. Like that 
disappointing book in Patmos or like the 


' comings on of melancholy, described by Bur- 


ton, doth music make her first insinuating 
approaches :—* Most pleasant it is to such as 
are melancholy given, to walk alone in some 
solitary grove, betwixt wood and water, by 
some brook side, and to meditate upon some 


' delightsome and pleasant subject, which shall 


affect him most, amabilis insania, and mentis 
gratissimus error. A most incomparable de- 
light to build castles in the air, to go smiling 
to themselves, acting an infinite variety of 
parts, which they suppose, and strongly ima- 
gine, they act, or that they see done. So 
delightsome these  ¢ at first, they could 
spend whole days and nights without sleep, 
even whole years in such contemplatians, and 
fantastical meditations, which are like so many 
dreams, and will hardly bedrawn from them— 
winding and unwinding themselves as so many 
clocks, and still pleasing their humours, until 


at last the SCENE TURNS UPON A SUDDEN, and 


they being now habited to such meditations 
and solitary places, can endure no company, 
can think of nothing but harsh and distasteful 
subjects. Fear, sorrow, suspicion, subrusti- 
cus pudor, discontent, cares, and weariness 


_ of life, surprise them on a sudden, and they 


can think of nothing else: continually sus- 
pecting, no sooner are their eyes open, but 
this infernal plague of melancholy seizeth on 
them, and terrifies their souls, representing 
some dismal object to their minds; which 
now, by no means, no labour, no persuasions 
they can avoid, they cannot be rid of it, they 
cannot resist.” 

Something like this “scene TURNING” I 
have experienced at the evening parties, at 
the house of my good Catholic friend Nov. 
, who, by the aid of a capital organ, 
himself the most finished of players, converts 
his drawing-room into a chapel, his week 
days into Sundays, and these latter into minor 
heavens. 

When my friend commences upon one of 
those solemn anthems, which peradventure 
struck upon my heedless ear, rambling in the 
side aisles of the dim abbey, some five and 
thirty years since, waking a new sense, and 
putting a soul of old religion into my young 
apprehension—(whether it be that, in which 
the psalmist, weary of the persecutions of 

men, wisheth to himself dove’s wings— 
or that other, which, with a like measure of 








sobriety and pathos, inquireth by what means 





the young man shall best cleanse his mind)— 
a holy calm pervadeth me. Iam for the time 


—_—— rapt above earth, 
And possess joys not promised at my birth. 


But when this master of the spell, not con- 
tent to have laid a soul prostrate, goes on, in 
his power, to inflict more bliss than lies in 
her capacity to receive,—impatient to over- 
come her “earthly” with his “ heavenly,”— 
still pouring in, for protracted hours, fresh 
waves and fresh from the sea of sound, or 
from that inexhausted German ocean, above 
which, in triumphant progress, dolphin-seated, 
ride those Arions Haydn and Mozart, with 
their attendant tritons, Bach, Beethoven, and 
a countless tribe, whom to attempt to reckon 
up would but plunge me again in the deeps,— 
I stagger under the weight of harmony, reel- 
ing to and fro at my wit’s end ;—clouds, as 
of frankincense, oppress me—priests, altars, 
censers, dazzle before me—the genius of his 
religion hath me in her toils—a shadowy tri- 
ple tiara invests the brow of my friend, late so 
naked, so ingenuous—he is Fope,—and by 
him sits, like as in the anomaly of dreams, 
a she-Pope too,—tri-coroneted like himself! 
I am converted, and yet a Protestant ;—at 
once malleus hereticorum, and myself grand 
heresiar@i: or three heresies centre in my 
person: [am Marcion, Ebion, and Cerinthus—~ 
Gog and Magog—what not !—till the coming 
in of the friendly supper-tray dissipates the 
figment, and a draught of true Lutheran beer 
(in which chiefly my friend shows himself no 
bigot) at once reconciles me to the rationali- 
ties of a purer faith ; and restores to me the 
genuine unterrifying aspects of my pleasant- 
countenanced host and hostess, 





A QUAKER’S MEETING. 


Still-born Silence! thou that art 
Fiood-gate ofthe deeper heart ! 
Offspirng of a heavenly kind! 

Frost 0’ the mouth, and thaw o’ the mind ; 
Secrecy’s confident, and he 

Who makes religion mystery! 
Adiiration's speaking'st tongue! 
Leave thy desert shades, among 
Reverend hermit’s hallowed cells, 
Where retired devotion dwells ! 

With thy enthusiasms come, 

Seize our tongues, and strike us dumb !* 


Reaper, would’st thou know what true peace 
and quiet mean; would’st thou find a refuge 
from the noises and clamours of the multitude; 
would’st thou enjoy at once solitude and soci- 
ety; would’st thou possess the depth of thy 
own spirit in stillness, without being shut out 
from the consolatory faces of thy species ;— 
would’st thou be alone, and yet accompanied ; 
solitary, yet not desolate; singular, yet not 


*From ‘‘Poems of all sorts,” by Richard Fleckno, 
1653. T 
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290 Greenbank’s Per 
without some to keep thee in countenance; a 
unit in aggregate ; a sunple in composite :— 
come with me into a Quaker’s Meeting. 

Dost thou love silence deep as that “ before 
the winds were made?” go not out in the 
wilderness; descend not into the profundities 
of the earth ; shut not up thy casements: nor 
pour wax into the little cells of thy ears, with 
little-faith’d self-mistrusting Ulysses.—Retire 
with me into a Quaker’s Meeting. 

For a man to refrain even from good words, 
and to hold his peace, it is commendable; but 
for a multitude, it is great mastery. 

What is the stillness of the desert, compar- 
ed with this place! what the uncommunica- 
ting muteness of fishes!—here the goddess 
reigns and revels. “ Boreas, and Cesias, and 
Argestes loud” do not with their inter-confound- 
ing uproars more augment the brawl—nor the 
waves of the blown Baltic with their clubbed 
sounds—than their opposite (Silence her sa- 
cred self) is multiplied and rendered more in- 
tense by numbers, and by sympathy. She too 
hath her deeps, that call unto deeps. Nega- 
tion itself hath a positive more and less; and 
closed eyes would seem to obscure the great 
obscurity of midnight. 

There are wounds, which an imperfect sol- 
itude cannot heal. By imperfect 1 mean that 
which a man enjoyeth by himself. ‘The per- 
fect is that which he can sometimes attain in 
crowds, but nowhere so absolutely as in a 
Quaker’s Meeting. Those first hermits did 
certainly understand this principle, when they 
retired into Egyptian solitudes, not singly, 
but in shoals, to enjoy one another’s want ot 
conversation. ‘The Carthusian is bound to 
his brethren by this agreeing spirit of incom- 
municativeness. In secular occasions, what 
so pleasant as to be reading a book through a 
long winter evening, with a friend sitting by 
—say, a wife—he, or she, too, (if that be pro- 
bable,) reading another, without interruption, 
or oral communication !—can there be nosym- 
pathy without the gabble of words !—away 
with this inhuman, shy, single, shade-and-ca- 
vern haunting solitariness. Give me, Master- 
Zimmerman, a sympathetic solitude. 

To pace alone in the cloisters, or side aisles 
of some cathedral, time-stricken ; 


Or under hanging mou ntains, 
Or by the fall of fountains : 
is but a vulgar luxury, compared with that 
which those enjoy, who come together for the 
purpose of more complete, abstracted solitude. 
This is the loneliness “ to be felt.” The Ab- 


iodical Library. 


Vou. [ 


tive Discourser—to which the insolent de. 
cays of mouldering grandeur have but arrive 
by a violent, and, as we may say, unnatura| 
progression. 

How reverend 3s the view of these hushed heads, 

Looking irangrillity ; 

Nothing-plotting, nought-caballing, unmis. 
chievous synod! convocation without intrigue: 
parliament without debate! what a less) 
dost thou read to council, and to consistory !— 
if my pen treat of you lightly—as haply it wi 
wander—yet my spirit hath gravely telt the 
wisdom of your custom, when sitting among 
you in deepest peace, which some out-welling 
tears would rather confirm than disturb, | 
have reverted to the times of your beginnings, 
and the sowings of the seed by Fox and Dews. 
bury. Ihave witnessed that, which brought 
before my eyes your heroic tranquillity, inflex- 


the insolent soldiery, republican or royalist, 
sent to molest you—for ye sate betwixt the 
fires of two persecutions, the out-cast and off: 
scowering of church and presbytery, [ have seen 
the reeling sea-ruffian, who had wandered into 
your receptacle, with the avowed intention o/ 


the place receive in a moment a new heart, 
and presently sit among ye as a lamb amis 
lambs. And I remembered Penn before his 
accusers, and Fox in the bail-doek, where lhe 
was lifted up in spirit, as he tells ns, and “ the 
Judge and the jury became as dead men under 
his feet.” 

Reader, if you are not acquainted with it,! 
would recommend to you, above al! church 
narratives, to read Sewel’s History of ty 
Quakers. 
the journals of Fox, and the primitive Friends 
It is far more edifying and affecting than any 
thing you will read of Wesley and his co: 
leagues. Here is nothing to stagger you 
nothing to make you mistrust, no suspiciol 0! 
alloy, no drop or dreg of the worldly or ambi 
tious spirit. You will here read the true ste 
ry of that much-injured, ridiculed man (wl 
perhaps hath been a by-word in your mouth, 
James Naylor; what dreadful  suflermgs 
with what patience, he endured, even | 
the boring through of his tongne with red-l 
irons without a murmur; and with whi! 
strength of mind, when the delusion he bi! 
fallen into, which they stigmatised for bla 
phemy, had given way toclearer thouglits, \¢ 
could renounce his error, in a strain of the 
beautifullest humility, yet keep his fis 


bey Church of Westminster hath nothing so| gtounds, and be a Quaker still !—so differen! 


solemn, so spirit-soothing, as the naked walls 
and benches ‘of a Quaker’s Meeting. Here 
are no tombs, no inscriptions, 


sands ignoble things 
Dropt from the ruined sides of kings— 
bat here is something, which throws Antiqui- 
ty herself into the fore-ground—S1Lence—eld- 
est of things—language of old Nght—pri mi- 


from the practice of your common converls 
from enthusiasm, who, when they apostatizt, 
apostatize all, and think they can never g¢ 
far enough from the society of their former ¢ 
rors, even to the rexunication of some savil 
truths, with which they had been mingled, n° 
implicated. 





and love the early Quakers, 





ible to the rude jests and serious violences of 


disturbing your quiet, from the very spirit of 


It is in folio, and is the abstract o/ 


Get the writings of John Woolman by heat": 
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How far the followers of these good men in 
our days have kept to the primitive spirit, or 
in what proportion they have substituted for- 
mality, for it, the Judge of Spirits can alone 
determine. 1 have seen faces in their assem- 
blies upon which the dove sate visibly brooding. 
Othersagain { have watched when my thoughts 
should have been better engaged, in which 
| could possibly detect nothing but a blank in- 
anity. But quiet was in all, and the disposi- 
tion tounanimity, and the absence of the fierce 
controversial workings. Ifthe spiritual pre- 
tensions of the Quakers have abated, at least 
they make few pretences. Hypocrites they 
certainly are not, in their preaching. It is 
seldom indeed that you shall see one get up a- 
mongst them to hold forth. Only now and then 
a trembling, female, generally ancient, voice 
isheard—you cannot guess from what part of 
the meeting it proceeds—with a low, buzzing, 
musical sound, laying out a few words which 
“she thought might suit the condition of some 
present,” with a quaking diffidence, which 
leaves no possibility of supposing that any 
thing of female vanity was mixed up, where 
the tones were so full of tenderness, and a re- 
straining modesty.—The men, from what | 


- have observed, speak seldomer. 


Once only, and it was some years ago, I 


_ witnessed a sample of the old Foxian orgasm. 


It was aman of giant stature, who, as Words- 
worth phrases it, might have danced “ from 
head to foot equipped in iron mail.” His frame 
was of iron too. But he was malleable. I 


_ saw him shake all over with the spirit—I 
- dare not say, of delusion. The strivings of the 
| outer man were unutterable—he seemed not 


to speak, but to be spoken from. I saw the 


_ strong man bowed down, and his knees to fail 
| —hisjoints all seemed loosening —it was a fig- 
' ureto set off against Paul preaching—the 


words he uttered were few, and sound—he 


» was evidently resisting his will—keeping 


down his own word-wisdom with more migh- 


_ ty effort, than the world’s orators strain for 


theirs. “He had been a Wir in his youth,” 
he told us, with expressions of a sober re- 
morse, And it was not till long after the im- 
pression had begun to wear away, that I was 
enabled, with something like a sinile, to re- 


' call the striking incongruity of the confession 
| —understanding the term in its worldly ac- 
_ ceptation—with the frame and physiognomy 


of the person before me. His brow would 


_ have scared away the Levites, the Jocos Risus- 
» que—faster than the Loves fled the face of Dis- 
| at Enna. By wit, even in his youth, I will be 
' sworn he understood something far within 
_ the limits of an allowable liberty. 


More frequently the meeting is broken up 
Without a word having been spoken. But the 


' Mind has been fed. You go away with a ser- 


mon not made with hands. You have been in 
the milder caverns of Trophonius; or as in 


some den, where that fiercest and savagest of 
all wild creatures, the Tonaur, that unruly 


*) 


member, has strangely lain tied up and cap- 
tive. You have bathed with stillness. O 
when the spirit is sore fretted, even tired to 
sickness of the janglings, and nonsense-noises 
of the world, what a balm and a solave it is, 
to go and seat yourself, for a quiet half hour, 
upon some undisputed corner of a bench, a- 
mong the gentle Quakers ! 

Their garb and stillness conjoined, present 
an uniformity, tranquil and herd-like—as in 
the pasture—* forty feeding like one.” 

The very garments of a Quaker seem inca- 
pable of receiving a soil; and cleanliness in 
them to be something more than the absence - 
of its contrary. Every Quakeress is a lily; 
and when they come up in bands to their 
Whitsun-conferences, whitening the easterl7 
streets of the metropolis, from all parts of the 
bare Kingdom, they show like troops of the 
Shining Ones. 


THE OLD MARGATE HOY. 


I am fond of passing my vacations (I believe 
| have said so before) at one or other of the 
Universities. Next tothese my choice would 
fix me at some woody spot, such as the neigh- 
bourhood of Henley affords in abundance, 
upon the banks of my beloved Thames. But 
somehow or other my cousin contrives to 
wheedle me once in three or four seasons to a 
watering place. Old attachments cling to her 
in spite of experience. We have beer dullat 
Worthing one summer, duller at Brighton 
another, dullest at Eastbourn a third, and are 
at this moment doing dreary penance at— 
Hastings!—and all because we were happy 
many years ago for a brief week at— Margate. 
That was our first sea-side experiment, and 
imany circumstances combined to make it the 
most agreeable holyday of my life. We had 
neither of us seen the sea, and we had never 
been from home so long together in company. 

Can I forget thee, thou old Margate Hoy, 
with thy weather-beaten, sun-burnt captain, 
and his rough accommodations—ill exchanged 
for the foppery and fresh-water niceness of the 
modern steam packet! To the winds and 
waves thou committedst thy goodly freightage, 
and didst ask no aid of magic fumes, and spells, 
and boiling cauldrons. With the gales of heav- 
en thou wentest swimmingly; or, when it was 
their pleasure, stoodest still with sailor-like 
patience. ‘T‘hy course was natural, not forced, 
as ina hot-bed; nor didst thou go poisoning 
the breath of ocean with sulphureous smoke— 
a great sea-chimera, chimneying and fur- 
nacing the deep; or liker to that fire-god 
parching up Scamander. 

Can I forget thy honest, yet slender crew, 
with their coy reluctant responses (yet to the 
suppression of anything like eontempt) to the 
raw questions, which we of the great city 
would be ever and anon putting to them, as to 
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the uses of this or that strange naval imple- 
ment! Specially can [ forget thee, thou hap- 
py medium, thou shade of refuge between us 
and them, conciliating interpreter of their skill 
to our simplicity, comfortable ambassador be- 
tween sea and land!—whose sailor-trowsers 
did not more convincingly assure thee to be an 
adopted denizen of the former, than thy white 
cap, and whiter apron over them, with thy neat- 
0. ar practice in thy culinary vocation, be- 
spoke thee to have been of inland nurture 
heretofore—a master cook of Eastcheap ? How 
busily didst thou ply thy multifarious occupa- 
tion, cook, mariner, attendant, chamberlain ; 
here, there, like another Ariel, flaming at once 
about all parts of the deck, yet with kindlier 
ministrations—not to assist the tempest, but, as 
if touched with a kindred sense of our infirm- 
ities, to soothe the qualms which that untried 
motion might haply raise in our crude land- 
fancies. And when the o’er-washing billows 
drove us below deck (for it was far gone in 
October, and we had stiff and blowing weather) 
how did thy officious ministerings, still cater- 
ing for our comfort, with cards, and cordials, 
and thy more cordial conversation, alleviate 
the closeness and the confinement of thy else 
(truth to say) not very savoury, nor very in- 
viting, little cabin! 
ith these additameuts to boot, we had on 
board a fellow passenger, whose discourse in ve- 
rity might have beguiled a longer voyage than 
we meditated, and have made mirth and wonder 
abound as far as the Azores. He was a dark, 
Spanish complexioned young man, remarka- 
bly handsome, with an officer-like assurance, 
and an insuppressible volubility of assertion. 
He was, in fact, the greatest liar I had met with 
then, or since. He was none of your hesitat- 
ing, half story-tellers (a most painful deserip- 
tion of mortals) who go on sounding your be- 
lief, and only giving you as much as they see 
you can swallow at a time—the nibbling pick- 
pockets of your patience—but one who com- 
mitted downright, or depredations upon 
his neighbour’s faith. He did not stand shiv- 
ering upon the brink, but was a hearty thor- 
ough-paced liar, and plunged at once into the 
depths of your credulity. I partly believe, he 
made pretty sure of his company. Not many 
rich, not many wise, or learned, composed at 
that time the common stowage of a Margate 
packet. We were, I am afraid, aset of as un- 
seasoned Londoners (let our enemies give it a 
worse name) as Aldermanbury, or Watling- 
street, at that time of day could have supplied. 
There might be an exception or two among 
us, but I scorn to make any invidious distine- 
tions among sucha jolly, companionable ship's 
company, as those were whom I sailed with. 
Something too must be concede] to the Genius 
Loci. Had the confident fellow told us haif 
the legends on land, which he favoured us 
with on the other element, I flatter myself the 
ood sense of most of us would have revolted. 
ut we were ina new world, with everything 
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unfamiliar about us, and the time and place 
disposed us to the reception of any prodigious 
marvel whatsoever. ‘Time has obliterated 
from my memory much of his wild fablings ; and 
the rest would appear but dull, as written, and 
to be read onshore. He had been Aid-de. 
camp (among other rare accidents and {oy. 
tunes) to a Persian prince, and at one blow 
had stricken off the head of the King of Cari. 
mania on horseback. He, of course, married 
the Prince’s daughter. I forget what un. 
lucky turn in the polities of that court, com- 
bining with the loss of his consort, was the 
reason of his quitting Persia; but with the 
rapidity of a magician he transported himself, 
along with his hearers, back to England, where 
we still found him in the confidence of great 
ladies. There was some story of a princess— 
Elizabeth, if I remember—having intrusted to 
his care an extraordinary casket of jewels, 
upon some extraordinary occasion—but as | 
am not certain of the name or circumstance at 
this distance of time, I must leave it to the 
Royal daughters of England to settle the hon- 
our among themselves in private. | cannot 
cal] to mind half his pleasant wonders; but | 
perfectly remember, that in the course of his 
travels he had seena pheenix; and he oblig- 
ingly undeceived us of the vulgar error, that 
there is but one of that species at a time, assur- 
ing us that they were not uncommon in sone 
parts of Upper Egypt. Hitherto he had found 
the most implicit listeners. His dreaming 
fancies had transported us beyond the “ igno- 
rant present.” But when (still hardying more 
and more in his triumphs over our simplicity), 
he went on to affirm that he had actually sailed 
through the legs of the Colossus at Rhodes, it 
really became necessary to make a stand. 
And here I must do justice to the good sense 
and intrepidity of one of our party, a youth, 
that had hitherto been one of his most deferen- 
tial auditors, who, from his recent reading, 
made bold to assure the gentleman, that there 
must be some mistake, as “the Colossus 0 
question had been destroyed long since:” to 
whose opinion, delivered with al] modesty, our 
hero was obliging enough to concede thus 
much, that “the figure was indeed a little 
damaged.” This was the only opposition he 
met with, and it did not at all seem to stagger 
him, for he proceeded with his fables, which 
the same youth appeared to swallow with stil 
more complacency than ever,--confirmed, 1 
it were, by the extreme candour of that con 
cession. With these prodigies he wheedlet 
us on till we came in sight of the Reculvers 
which one of our own company (having bee! 
the voyage before) immediately recognising, 
and pointing out to us, was considered by \ 
as no ordinary 6eaman. S 

All this time sat upon the edge of the deck 
quite a different character. It was a lad, ap 
parently very poor, very infirm, and very P* 
tient. His eye was ever on the sea, with# 
smile: and, if he caught now and then some 
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snatches of these wild Jegends, it was by acci- 
dent, and they seemed nof to concern him. 
The waves to him whispered more pleasant 
stories. He was as one, being with us, but 
not of us, He heard the bell of dinner ring 
without stirring ; and when some of us pulled 
ont our private stores—our cold meat and 
our salads—he produced none, and seemed 
to want none. Only a solitary biscuit he had 
jaid in; provision for the one or two days and 
nights, to which these vessels then were often- 
times obliged to prolong their voyage. Upon 
a nearer acquaintance with him, which he 
seemed neither to court nor decline, we learn- 
ed that he was going to Margate, with the 
hope of being admitted into the Infirmary 
there for sea-bathing. His disease wasa scro- 
fula, which appeared to have eaten all over 
him. He expressed great hopes of a cure; 
and when we asked him, whether he had any 
friends where he was going, he replied, “ he 
had no friends.” 

These pleasant, and some mournful pas- 
sages, with the first sight of the sea, co-oper- 
ating with youth, and a sense of holydays, and 
out-of-door adventure, to me that had been 
pent up in populous cities for many months be- 
fore,—have left upon my mind the fragrance 
as of summer days gone by, bequeathing no- 
thing but their remembrance for cold and 
wintry hours to chew upon. 

Will it be thought a digression (it may spare 
some unwelcome comparisons), if I endeavour 
to account for the dissatisfaction which I have 
heard so many persons confess to have felt (as 
I did myself feel in part on this occasion), at 
the sight of the sea for the first time ? I think 
the reason usually given—referring to the in- 
capacity of actual objects for satisfying our 
preconceptions of them—scarcely goes decp 
enough into the question. Let the same per- 
sonsee a lion, an elephant, a mountain, for the 
first time in his life, and he shall perhaps feel 
himself'a little mortified. The things do not 
fill up that space, which the idea of them 
seemed to take up inhis mind. But they have 
still a correspondency to his first notion, and 
in time grow up to it, so as to produce a very 
similar impression: enlarging themselves (if I 
may say so) upen familiarity. But the sea re- 
mainsa disappointment.—Is it not, that in the 
latter we had expected to behold (absurdly, I 
grant, but, I am afraid, by the law of imagina- 
tion unavoidably) not a definite object, as those 
wild beasts, or that mountain compassable by 
the eye, but all the sea at once, THE COMMEN- 
SURATE ANTAGONIST OF THE EARTH! I do not 
say we tell ourselves so much, but the craving 
of the mind is to be satisfied with nothing less. 
| will suppose the case of a young person of 
iifteen (as I then was) knowing nothing of the 


Sea, but from description. He comes to it for) 


the first time—all that he has been reading of 
It all his life, and that the most enthusiastic 
part of life,—all he has gathered from narra- 
‘ives of wandering seamen; what he has 


gained from true voyages, and what he cher- 
ishes as credulously from romance and poetry; 
crowding their images, and exacting strange 
tributes from expectation.—He thinks of the 
great deep, and of those who godown unto it; 
of its chousand isles, and uf the vast continents 
it washes; of its receiving the mighty Plata, 
or Orellana, into its bosom, without disturb- 
ance, or sense of augmentation; of Biscay 
swells, and the mariner 

For many a day, and many a dreadful night, 

Incessant labouring round the stormy Cape ; 


of fatal rocks, and the “still-vexed Bermoothes;” 
of great whirlpools, and the water-spout; of 
sunken ships, and sumless treasures swallow- 
ed up in the unrestoring depths: of fishes and 
quaint monsters, to which all that is terrible 
on earth— 


Be but as buggs to frighten babes withal, 
Compared with the creatures in the sea’s entral ; 


of naked savages, and Juan Fernandez; of 
pearls, and shells; of coral beds, and of en- 
chanted isles; of mermaids’ grots— 


I do not assert that in sober earnest he ex- 
pects to be shown all these wonders at once, 
but he is under the tyranny of a mighty facul- 
ty, which haunts him with confused hints and 
shadows of all these; and when the actual ob- 
ject opens first upon him, seen (in tame 
weather too most likely) from our unromantic 
coasts—a speck, a slip of sea-water, asit shows 
to him—what can it prove but a very unsatis- 
tying and even diminutive entertainment! Or 
it he has come to it from the mouth of a river, 
was it much more than the river widening? 
and, even out of sight of land, what had he but 
a flat watery horizon about him, nothing com- 
parable to the vast o’er-curtaining sky, his 
familiar object, seen daily without dread or 
amazement !— Who in similar circumstances, 
has not been tempted to exclaim with Charoba, 
in the poem of Gebir,— 


Is this the mighty ocean ?—is this all ? 


I love town, or country; but this detestable 
Cinque Port is neither. I hate these scrubbed 
shoots, thursting out their starved foliage from 
between the horrid fissures of dusty innutri- 
tious rocks; which the amateur calls “ verdure 
to the edge of the sea.” I require woods, and 
they show me stunted coppices. I cry out for 
the water-brooks, and pant for fresh streams, 
and inland murmurs. I cannot stand all day 
on the naked beach, watching the capricious 
hues of the sea, shifting like the colours of a 
dying mullet. I am tired of looking out at the 
windows of this island-prison. I would fain 
retire into the interior of my cage. Whilel 
gaze upon the sea, I want to be onqit, over it, 
across it. It binds me in with chains, as of 
iron. My thoughts are abroad. I should not 
so feel in Staffordshire. There is no home for 
me here. There is no sense of home at Has- 
tings. It is a place of fugitive resort, an he- 





terogeneous assemblage of sea-mews and stock 
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brokers, Amphitrites of the town, and misses 
that coquet with the Ocean. If it were what 
it was in its primitive shape, and what it ought 
to have remained, a fair honest fishing-town, 
and no more, it were something—with a few 
straggling fishermen’s huts scattered about, 
artless as its cliffs; and with their materials 
filched from them, it were something. I could 
abide to dwell with Meschek; to assort with 
fisher-swains and smugglers. There are, or 
I dream there are, many of this latter oceupa- 
tion here. ‘Their faces become the place. [| 
like a smuggler. He is the only honest thief. 
He robs nothing but the revenue,—an abstrac- 
tion I never greatly cared about. 1 could go 
out with them in their mackarel boats, or about 
their less ostensible business, with some satis- 
faction. {can even tolerate those poor vic- 
tims to monotony, who from day to day pace 
along the beach, in endless progress and re- 
currence, to watch their illicit countrymen, 
townsfolk or brethren perchance, whistling 
to the sheathing and unsheathing of their cut- 
lasses (their only solace), who under the mild 
name of preventive service, keep up a legi- 
timated civil warfare in the deplorable absence 
ofa foreign one, to show their detestation of 
run hollands, and zeal for old England. But 
it is the visitants from town, that come here to 
say that they have been here, with no more 
relish of the sea than a pond perch, or a dace 
might be supposed to have, that are my aver- 
sion. I feel likea foolish dace in these regions, 
and have as little toleration for myself here, as 
for them. What can they want here? if they 
had a true relish of the ocean, why have they 
brought all this land luggage with them ? or 
why pitch their civilised tents in the desert? 
What means these scanty book-rooms—ma- 
rine libraries as they entitle them—if the sea 
were, as they would have us believe, a book, 
“to read strange matter in!” what are their 
foolish concert-rooms, if they come, as they 
would fain be thought to do, to listen to the 
music of the waves! All is false and hollow 
pretension. They come, because it is the 
fashion, and to spoil the nature of the place. 
They are mostly, as I have said, stock-brokers; 
but I have watched the better sort of them--- 
now and then, an honest citizen (of the old 
stamp), in the simplicity of his heart, shall 
bring down his wife and daughters, to taste 
the sea breezes. I always know tho date of 
their arrival. It is easy to see it in their 
countenance. A day or two they go wander- 
ing on the shingles, picking up cockle-shells, 
and thinking them great things; but, in a poor 
‘week, imagination slackens: they begin to dis- 
cover that cockles produce no pearls, and then, 
O then! if I could interpret for the pretty 
creatures (I know they have not the courage 
to confess it themselves) how gladly would 
they exchange their sea-side rambles for a 
Sunday walk on the green-sward of their ac- 
customed T:vickenham meadows! 
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emigrants, who think they truly love the seg, 
with its wild usages, what would their feelings 


this place, encouraged by their courteous ques. 


such assured sympathy between them, to re. 
turn the visit, and come up to see— London, 
I must imagine them with their fishing-tack|e 
on their back, as we carry our town necessa- 
ries. What a sensation would it cause jy 
Lothbury ? What vehement laughter would it 
not excite among 


The daughters of Cheapside, and wivesof Lombard stree; 


I am sure that no town-bred, or inland-bory 
subjects, can feel their true and natural nour. 
ishment at these sea-places. Nature, where 
she does not mean us for mariners and vaga- 
bonds, bids us stay at home. The salt foam 
seems to nourish a spleen. I am-not half s 
good-natured as by the milder waters of my 
natural river. I would exchange these sea- 
gulls for swans, and scud a swallow for ever 
about the banks of Thamesis. 


DETACHED THOUGHTS ON 
BOOKS AND READING. 


To mind thie inside of a book is to entertain one's sel/ 
with the forced productof another man’s brain. Now! 
think aman of quality and breeding may be much amused 
with the natural sprouts of his own. 


Lord Foppington in the Relapse. 


AN ingenious acquaintance of my own was 
so much struck with this bright sally of his 
Lordship, that he has left offreading altogeth- 
er, to the great improvement of his originali- 
ty. At the hazard of losing some credit on 
this head, | must confess that I dedicate no 
inconsiderable portion of my time to other 
people’s thoughts. I dream away my life in 
others’ speculations. I love to lose myself in 
other men’sminds. When | am not walking, 
I am reading; I cannot sit and think. Books 
think for me. 

I have no repugnances. Shaftesbury | 
not too genteel for me, nor Jonathan Wild too 
low. I can read any thing which I calla 
book, There are things in that shape whicl 
I cannot allow for such. 

In this catalogue of books which are 1 
books—biblia a-biblia—I reckon Court Cal- 
endars, Directories, Pocket Books, Drauglt 
Boards bound and lettered at the back, Scien- 
tific Treatises,“Almanacks, Statutes at Large. 
the works of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Beat 
tie, Soame Jenyns, and, generally, all those 
volumes which * no gentleman’s library should 
be without:” the Histories of Flavius Josephus 
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ophy. With these exceptions, I can read al- We know not where is that Promethean torch 
most any thing. I bless my stars for a taste That can its light relumine’— 
so catholic, s» unexcluding. sucha book, for instance, as the Life of the 
I confess that it moves my spleen to see! Duke of Newcastle, by his Duchess—no cas- 
these things in books’ clothing perched upon’ ket is rich enough, no casing sufficiently du- 
shelves, li false saints, usurpers of true rable, to honour and keep safe such a jewel. 
shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, thrust. | Not only rare volumes of this ‘description, 
ing out the legitimate occupants. o réach which seem hopeless ever to be reprinted ; 
downa well-bound semblance of a volume,’ but old editions of writers, such as Sir Phil- 
and hope it some kind-hearted play-book, then, |ip Sydney, Bishop Taylor, Milton in his prose- 
opening what “ seem its leaves,” to come! works, Fuller—of whom we have reprints, 
bolt upon a withering Population Essay. ‘lo yet the books themselves, though they go 
expect a Steele, or a Farquhar, and find—' about, and are talked of here and there, we 
Adam Smith. ‘To viewa_ well-arranged as-' know, have not endenizened themselves (nor 
sortment of blockheaded Encyclopedias (An-| possibly ever will) in the national heart, so as 
glicanas or Metropolitanas) set out in an array to become stock books—it is good to possess 
of Russia, or Morocco, when a tithe of that these in durable and costly covers,I do not 
good leather would comfortably re-clothe my care for a First Folioof Shakspeare. I rather 
shivering folios ; would renovate Paracelsus prefer the common editions of Rowe and Ton- 
himself, and enable old Raymund Lully to son, without notes, and with plates, which 
look like himself again in the world. I nev- being so execrably bad, serve as maps, or 
er see these impostors, but I long to strip them,! modest remembrancers, to the text; and with- 
to warm my ragged veterans in their spoils. |out pretending to any supposable emulation 


To be strong-backed and neat-bound is the | with it, are so much better than the Shaks- , 


desideratum of a volume. Magnificence comes peare gallery engravings, which did. Ihave 
after. This, when it can be afforded, is not a community of feeling with my countrymen 
to be lavished upon all kinds of books indis-| about his plays, and I like those editions of 
criminately. {1 would not dressa set of Mag-|him best, which have been oftenest tumbled 
azines, for instance, in full suit. The disha-! about and handled.—-On the contrary, I can- 
bille, or half-binding (with Russia backs ever) ' not read Beaumont and Fletcher but in Folio. 
is our costume. A Shakspeare, or a Milton! The Octayo editions are painful to look at. I 
(unless the first editions,) it were mere fop- have no sympathy with them. If they were 
pery to trick out in gay apparel. The pos-'as much yead as the current editions of the 
session of them confers no distinction. ‘The other poet, [should prefer them in that shape 
exterior of them (the things themselves being to the older one. I do not know a more 
so common,) strange to say, raises no sweet heartless sight thanthe reprint of the Anato- 
emotions, no tickling sense of property in the'my of Melancholy. What need was there of 
owner. ‘Thomson’s Seasons, again, looks best unearthing the bones of that fantastic old great 
(I maintain it) a little torn, and dog’s eared.—' man, to expose them in a winding-sheet of 
How beautifial to a genuine lover of reading’ the newest fashion to modern censure? what 
are the sullied leaves, and worn out appear-' hapless stationer could dream of Burton ever 
ance, nay, the very odour (beyond Russia,) if becoming popular?—The wretched Malone 
we would not forget kind teelings in fastidi-' could not do worse, when he bribed the sexton 
ousness, of an old “ Circulating Library” Tom of Stratford church to let him white-wash the 
Jones, or Vicar of Wakefield! How they painted effigy of old Shakespeare, which stood 
speak of the thousand thumbs, that have turned there, in rude but lively fashion depicted, to 
over their pages with delight!—ofthe lone the very colour of the cheek, the pe the eye- 
seamptress,whom they may have cheered (mil- brow, hair, the very dress he used to wear--- 
liner, or harder-working mantua-maker) af- the only autheritic testimony we had, howev- 
ter her long day’s needle-toil, running far in-| er imperfect, of these curious parts and _par- 
tomidnight, when she has snatched an hour, cels of him. They covered him over with a 
ill spared from sleep, to steep her cares, as in! coat of white paint. If] had been a — 
some Lethean cup, in spelling ont their en- | of peace for Warwickshire, I would have 
chanting contents! Who would have them)clapt both commentator and sexton fast in 
awhit less soiled! What better condition!the stocks, for a pair of meddling sacrilegious 
could we desire to see them in! varlets. 

In some respects the better a book is, the| I think I see them at their work—these sa- 
less it demands from binding. Fielding,!pient trouble-tombs. 
Smollet, Sterne, and all that class of perpetu-| Shall I be thought fantastical, if I confess, 
ally self-reproductive volumes--Great Na-|that the names of some of our poets sound 
ture’s Stereotypes—we see them individually | sweeter, and have a finer relish to the ear— 
Perish with less regret, because we know the|to mine, at least—than that of Milton or of 
Copies of them to be “ eterne.” But where a/Shakspeare! It may be, that the latter are 

kisat once both good and rare—where| more staled and rung upon in common dis- 
the individual isalmost the species, and when|course. The sweetest names, and which car- 
that perishes, ry a perfume in the mention, are, Kit Mar- 
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lowe, Drayton, Drummond of Hawthornden, 
and Cowley. 

Much depends upon when and where you 
read a book. In the five or six impatient 
minutes, before the dinner is quite ready, who 
would think of taking up the Fairy Queen for 
a stop-gap, or a volume of Bishop Andrews’ 
sermons’ 

Milton almost requires a solemn service of 
music to be played before you enter upon him. 
But he brings his music, to which, who lis- 
tens, had need bring docile thoughts, and 
purged ears. 

inter evenings--the world shut out— 
with less of ceremony the gentle Shakspeare 
enters. At sucha season, the Tempest, or 
his own Winter’s Tale— 

These two poets you cannot avoid reading 
aloud—to yourself, or, (as it chances) to some 
single person listening. More than one—and 
it degenerates into an audience. 

Books of quick interest, that hurry on for 
incidents, are for the eye to glide over only.— 
It will not do to read them out. I could nev- 
er listen to even the better kind of modern 
novels without extreme irksomeness. 

A newspaper, read out, is intolerable. In 
some of the Bank offices it is the custom (to 
save so znuch individual time) for one of the 
clerks—who is the best scholar—~-to commence 
upon the Times, or the Chronicle, and recite 
its entire contents aloud pro bono publico.— 
With every advantage of lungs and elocu- 
tion, the effect is singularly vapid. In bar- 
bers’ shops and public-houses a fellow will 
get up, and spell out a paragraph, which he 
communicates as some discovery. Another 
follows with his selection. So the entire jour- 
nal transpires at length by piece-meal. Sel- 
dom-readers are slow readers, and, without 
this expedient no one in the company would 
propably ever travel through the contents ofa 
whole paper. 

Newspapers always excite curiosity. No 
one ever laysone down without a feeling of 
disappointment. 

What an eternal time that gentleman in 
black, at Nando’s, keeps the paper! I am 
sick of hearing the waiter bawling out inces- 
santly, “ the Chronicle is in hand, Sir.” 

Coming in to an inn at night—having or- 
dered your supper—what can be more delight- 
ful than to find lying in the window-seat, left 
there time out of mind by the carelessness of 
some former guest—two or three numbers of 
the old Town and Country Magazine, with 
its amusing tete-a-tete pictures—* The Royal 
Lover and Lady G ;’ “The Melting Pla- 
tonic and the old Beau,”—and such like an- 
tiquated scandal! Would you exchange it— 
at that time, and in that place—for a better 
book? 

Poor Tobin, who latterly fell blind, did not 
regret it so much for the weightier kinds of 
reading—the Paradise Lost, or Comus, he 
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pleasure of skimming over with his own eye 
a magazine, ora light pamphlet. . 

I should not care to be caught in the seyj. 
ous avenues of some cathedral alone, and read. 
ng Candide. 

do not remember a more whimsical gy. 
prise than having been once detected--by , 
familiar damsel—reclined at my ease upon 
the grass, on Primrose Hill (her Cythera,) 
reading—Pamela. There was nothing in 
the book tomake a man seriously ashamed 
at the exposure; but as she seated herself 
down by me, and seemed determined to read 
in company, I could have wished it had been— 
any other book. We read on very sociably 
for a few pages; and, not finding the author 
much to her taste, she got up, and—went 
away. Gentle casuist, I leave it to thee to 
conjecture, whether the blush (for there was 
one between us) was the property of the 
nymph or the swain in this dilemma. From 
me you shall never get the secret. 

I am not much a friend to out-of-doors read- 
ing. Icannot settlemy spiritstoit. Iknew 
a Unitarian minister, who was generally to 
be seen upon Snow-hill (as yet Skinner’s-street 
was not,) between the hours of ten and elev. 


Lardner. 1 own this to have been a strain 
of abstraction beyond my reach. I used to 


secular contacts. An illiterate encounter 
with a porter’s knot or a bread basket, would 
have quickly put to flight all the theology | 
am master of, and have left me worse than in 
different to the five points, 

There is a class of street-readers, whom | 
can never contemplate without affection—the 
poor gentry, who, not having wherewitha! to 
buy or hire a book, filch a little Jeafning at 
the open stalls—the owner with his hard eye, 
casting envious looks at them all the while, 
and thinking when they will havedone. Ver 
turing tenderly, page after page, expecting 
every moment when he shall interpose his i 
terdict,and yet unable to deny themselves 
the gratification, they “ snatch a fearful joy.” 
Martin B—, in this way, by daily fragments, 
got through two volumes of Clarissa, whet 
the stall-keeper damped his laudable amb 
tion, by asking him (it was in his younger 
days) whether he meant to purchase the work. 
M. declares, that under no circumstances 0 
his life did he ever peruse a book with hall 
the satisfaction which he took in those unet 
sy snatches. A quaint poetess of our day ha 
moralised upon this subject in two very toucl 
ing but homely stanzas, 

I saw a boy with eager eye 

Opena book upon a stall, 

And read, as he’d devour it all ; 
Which when the stall-man did espy, 
Soon to the boy I heard him call, 

* You Sir, you never buy a book; 
Therefore in one you shall not look.” 


The boy pass’d slowly on, and with a sigh 
He wish’'d he never had been taught to read, 





could have read to him—but he missed the 


Then of the o!d churl’sbookshe should have had 10 
need, 


en in the morning, studying a volume of 


admire how he sidled along, keeping clear of 
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No. ve 
THE CONVALESCENT. 


A pretty severe fit of indisposition which, 
under the name ofa nervous fever, bas made a 
prisoner of me for some weeks past, and is 
but slowly leaving me, has reduced me to an 
incapacity of reflecting upon any topic foreign 
to itself. Expect no healthy conclusions from 
me thismonth, reader; I can offer you only 
sick men’s dreams. 

And truly the whole state of sickness is 
such; for what else is it but a magnificent 
dream for a man to lie a-bed, and draw day- 
light curtains about him; and, shutting out 
the sun, to induce a total oblivion of all the 
works which are going on under it! ‘T'o be- 
come insensible to all the operations of life, 
except the beatings of one feeble pulse ! 

If there be a regal solitude, it is a sick 
bed. How the patient lords it there! what 
caprices he acts without controul! how king- 
like he sways his pillow—tumbling, and toss- 
ing, and shifting, and lowering, and thump- 
ing, and flatting, and moulding it, to the 
ever-varying requisitions of his throbbing 
temples. 

He changes sides oftener than a politician. 
Now he lies full length, then half-length, ob- 
liquely, transversely, head and feet quite 
across the bed ; and none accuses him of ter- 
giversation. Within the four curtains he is 
absolute. They are his Mare Clausum. 

How sickness enlarges the dimensions of a 
man’s self to himself! he is his own exclu- 
sive object. Supreme selfishness is incul- 
cated upon him as his only duty. "Tis the 
Two Tables of the Law to him. He has 
nothing to think of but how to get well. 
What passes out of doors, or within them, so 
he hear not the jarring of them, affects him 
not. 

_ A little while ago he was greatly concerned 
in the event of a law-suit, which was to be 
the making or the marring of his dearest 
friend. He was to be seen trudging about up- 
on this man’s errand to fifty quarters of the 
town at once, jogging this witness, refresh- 
ing that solicitor. The cause was to come 
on yesterday. He is absolutely as indifferent 
to the decision, as if it were a question to be 
tred at Pekin. Peradventure from some 
whispering, going on about the house, not 
intended for his hearing, he picks up enough 
to make him understand, that things went 
cross-grained in the Court yesterday, and his 
friend is ruined. But the word “ friend,” and 
the word “ruin,” disturb him no more than 
so much jargon. .He is not to think of any 
thing but how to get better. 

_ What a world of foreign cares are inerged 
in that absorbing consideration ! 

He has put on the strong arm of sickness, 
he is wrapped in the callous hide of suffer- 
ing; he keeps his sympathy, like some cu- 
nous vintage, under trusty lock and key, for 
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He lies pitying himself, honing and moan- 
ing to himself; he yearneth over himself; his 
bowels are even melted within him, to think 
what he suffers; he is not ashamed to weep 
over himself. 

He is for ever plotting how to do some 
good to himself; studying litle stratagems 
and artificial alleviations. 

Hie makes the most of himself; dividing 
himself, by an allowable fiction, intoas many 
distinct individuals, as he hath sore and sor- 
rowing members. Sometimes he meditates— 
as of a thing apart from him—upon his poor 
aching head, and thatdull pain which, dozing 
or waking, lay in it all the past night like a 
log, or palpable substance of pain, not to be 
removed without opening the very skull, as it 
seemed, to take it thence. Or he pities his 
long, clammy, attenuated fingers. He com- 
passionates himself all over; and his bed is a 
very discipline of humanity, and tender heart. 

lle is his own sympathiser; and instine- 
tively feels that none can so well perform 
that office for him. He cares for few specta- 
tors to his tragedy. Only that punctual face 
of the old nurse pleases him, that announces 
his breths, and his cordials. He likes it be- 
cause it is so unmoved, and because he can 
pour forth his feverish ejaculations before it 
as unreservedly as to his bed-post. 

To the world’s business he is dead. He 
understands not what the callings and occu- 
pations of mortals are; only he has a glim- 
mering conceit of some such thing, when the 
doctor makes his daily call: and even in the 
lines of that busy face he reads no multiplicity 
of patients, but solely conceives of himself 
as the sick man. To what other uneasy couch 
the good man is hastening, when lie slips out 
of the chamber, folding up his thin donceur 
so carefully for fear of rustling—is no specu- 
Jation which he can at present entertain. He 
thinks only of the regular return of the same 
phenomenon at the same hour to-morrow. 

Household rumours touch him not. Some 
faint murmur, indicative of life going on 
within the house, soothes him, while he 
knows not distinctly what it is. He is not to 
know any thing, not to think of any thing. 
Servants gliding up or down the distant stair- 
case, treading as upon velvet, gently keeps 
his ear awake, so longas he troubles not him- 
self further than with some feeble guess at 
their errands. Exacter knowledge would be 
a burthen to him: he can just endure the 
pressure of conjecture. He opens his eye 
faintly at the dull stroke of the muffled knock- 
er, and closes it again without asking “ who 
was it?” Heis flattered by a general notion 
that inquiries are. making after him, but he 
cares not to know the name of the inquirer. 
In the general stillness, and awful hush ofthe 
house, he lies in state, and feels his sove- 
reignty. 

To be sick is to enjoy monarchal preroga- 
tives. Compare the silent tread, and quiet 
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ministry, almost by the eye only, with which; note, dear Editor, reached me, requesting— 
he is served—with the careless demeanour,|an article. In Articulo Mortis, thought |: 
the unceremonious goings in and out (slap-' but it is something liard—-~and the quibble, 
ping of doors, or leaving them open) of tie wretched as it was, relieved me. The sum- 
very same attendants, wuen he is gettinga lit- mons, unseasonable as it appeared, seemed 
tle better—and you will confess, that from the to link me on again to the petty businesses of 
bed of sickness (throne let me rather call it)| life, which L had lost sight of ; a gentie caj| 
to the elbow chair of convalescence, is a fall|to activity, however trivial; a wholesome 
from dignity, amounting to a deposition. 

How convalescence shrinks a man back to seli-absorption—the puily state of sickness— 
his pristine stature! where is now the space, | in which [ confess to have lain so long, in- 


which he occupied so lately, in his own, in, sensible to the magazines and monarchies, of 


weaning from that preposterous dream of 





the family’s eye! The scene of his regali-| 
ture. The hypochondriac flatus is subsiding ; 
the acres, which in imagination I had spread 
,over—for the sick man swells in the sole 
/contemplation of his single sufierings, till he 
L | becomes a Tityus to himself—are wasting to 
is made every day. How unlike to that wavy, | 


ties, his sick room, which was his presence 
chamber, where he lay and acted his despotic 
fancies—how is it reduced to a common bed- 
room! The trimness of the very bed has 
something petty and unmeaning about it. It 


many-furrowed, oceanic surface, which it 
presented so short a time since, when to make 
it was a service not to be thought of at oftener 
than three or four day revolutions, when the 
patient was with pain and grief to be lifted 
for a little while out of it, to submit to the en- 
croachments of unwelcome neatness, and de- 
cencies which his shaken trame deprecated ; 
then to be lifted into it again, for another 
three or four days’ respite, to flounder it out 
of shape again, while every fresh furrow was 
a historical record of some shifting posture, 
some uneasy turning, some seeking for a lit- 
tle ease ; and the shrunken skin scarce told a 
truer story than the crumpled coverlid. 

Hushed are those mysterious sighs—those 
groans—so much more awful, while we knew 
not from what caverns of vast hidden suffer- 
ing they proceed. The Lernean pangs are 
quenched. The riddle of sickness is solved ; 
and Philoctetes is become an ordinary per- 
sonage. 

Perhaps some relic of the sick man’s dream 
of greatness survives in the still lingering vi- 
sitations of the medical attendant. But how 
is he too changed with every thing else ! Can 
this be he—this man of news—of chat—of 
anecdote—of every thing but physic—can 
this be he, whoso lately came between the 
patient and his cruel enemy, as on some so- 
lemn embassy from Nature, erecting herself 
into a high mediating party!—Pshaw ! ’tis 
some old woman. 

Farewell with him all that made sickness 
pompous—the spell that hushed the house- 
hold—the desart-like stillness, felt through- 
out its inmost chambers—the mute attend- 
ance—the inquiry by looks—the still softer 
delicacies of self-attention—the sole and sin- 
gle eye of distemper alonely fixed upon it- 
self—world-thoughts excluded—-the man a 
world unto himself—his own theatre— 


What a speck is he dwindled into. 


In this flat swamp of convalescence, left 
by the ebb of sickness, yet far enovgh from 





the terra firma of established health, your 


the world alike; to its laws, and to its litera- 


aspan; and for the giant of self-importance, 
which I was so lately, you have me once 
again in my natural pretensions—the lean 
and meagre figure of your insignificant Es- 
say ist. 


SANITY OF TRUE GENIUS. 


So far from the position holding true, that 
great wit (or genius, in our modern way of 
speaking,) has a necessary alliance with in- 
sanity, the greatest wits, on the contrary, 
will ever be found to be the sanest writers. It 
is impossible for the mind to conceive of a mad 
Shakspeare. The greatness of wit, by which 
the poetic talent is here chiefly to be under- 
stood, manifests itself in the admirable ba- 
lance of all the faculties. Madness is the 
disproportionate straining or excess of any 
one of them. “So strong a wit,” says Cow- 
ley, speaking of a poetical friend, 
* —— did Nature to him frame, 

As all things but his judgment overcame, 

His judgment like the heavenly moon did show, 

Tempering that mighty sea below ” 


The ground of the mistake is, that men, 
finding in the raptures of the higher poetry a 
condition of exaltation, to which they have 
no parallel in their own experience, besides 
the spurious resemblance of it in dreams and 
fevers, impute a state of dreaminess and fever 
to the poet. But the true poet dreams being 
awake. He is not possessed by his subject, 
but has dominion over it. In the groves of 
Eden he walks familiar as in his native paths. 
He ascends the empyrean heaven, and is not 
intoxicated. He treads the burning marl 
without dismay; he wins“ his flight without 
self-loss through realms of chaos “and old 
night.” Or if, abandoning himself to that 
severer chaos of a “human mind untuned,” 
he is content awhile to be mad with Lear, or 
to hate mankind (a sort of madness) with 
Timon, neither is that madness, nor this mi- 
santhropy, so unchecked, but that,—never let- 
ting the reins of reason wholly go, while most 
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he seems to do so,—he has his better genius 
still whispering at his ear, with the good ser- 
vant Kent suggesting saner counsels, or with 
the honest steward Flavius recommending 
kindlier resolutions. Where he seems most 
to recede from humanity, he will be found 
the truest to it. 
Nature if he summon possible existences, he 
subjugates them to the law of her consisten- 
cy. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign 
directress, even when he appears most to be- 
tray and desert her. His ideal tribes submit 
to policy; his very monsters are tamed to his 
hand, even as that wild sea-brood, shepherded 
by Proteus. He tames, and he clothes them 
with attributes of flesh and blood, till they 
wonder at themselves, like Indian Islanders 
forced to submit to European vesture. Caliban 
the Witches, are as true to the laws of their 
own nature (ours with a difference,) as Othel- 
lo, Hamlet, and Macbeth. Herein the great 
and the little witsare differenced; that if the 
latter wander ever so little from nature or 
actual existence, they lose themselves, and 
their readers. ‘Their phantoms are lawless; 
their visions night-mares. They do not create, 
which implies shaping and _ consistency. 
Their imaginations are not active — for to be 
active is to ca]l something into act and form— 
but passive, as men in sick dreams. For the 
super-natural, or something super-added to 
what we know of nature, they give you the 
plainly non-natural. And if this were all, 
and that these mental hallucinations were 
discoverable only in the treatment of subjects 
out of nature, or transcénding it, the judg- 
ment might with some plea be pardoned if it 
ran riot, and a little wantonized: but even in 
the describing of rea] and every day life, that 
which is before their eyes, one of these lesser 
wits shall more deviate from nature—show 
more of that inconsequence, which has a na- 
tural alliance with frenzy,—than a great ge- 
nius in his “maddest fits,” as Withers some- 
where calls them. We appeal to any one that 
is acquainted with the common run of Lane’s 
novels,—as they existed some twenty or thirty 
years back,—those scanty intellectual viands 
of the whole female reading public, till a 
happier genius arose, and expelled for ever 
the innutritious phantoms,—whether he has 
not found his brain more “ betossed,” his me- 
mory more puzzled, his sense of when and 
where more confounded, among the improba- 
ble events, the incoherent incidents, the in- 
consistent characters, or no-characters, of 
some third-rate love-intrigue—where the per- 
sons shall be a Lord Glendamour and a Miss 
Rivers, and the scene only alternate between 
Bath and Bond-street-—a more bewildering 
dreaminess induced upon him, than he has 


felt wandering over all the fairy grounds of 


Spenser. In the productions we refer to, 
nothing but names and places is familiar; the 
persons are neither of this world nor of any 


other conceivable one; an endless string of 
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activities without purpose, uf purposes desti- 
tute of motive :—we meet phantoms in our 
known walks: fantasques only christened 
In the poet we have names which announce 
fiction; and we have absolutely no place at 
all, for the things and persons of the Fairy 
Queen prate not of their “ whereabout.” But 
in their inner nature, and the law of their 
speech and actions, we are at home and upon 
acquainted ground. ‘The one turns life into 
a dream; the other to the wildest dreams 
gives the sobrieties of every day occurrences. 
By what subtile art of tracing the mental 
processes it is effected, we are not philoso- 
phers enough to explain, but in that wonder- 
ful episode of the cave of Mammon, in which 
the Money god appears first in the lowest 
form of a miser, is then a worker of metals, 
and becomes the god of all the treasures of 
the world; and has a daughter, Ambition, 
before whom all the world kneels for fa- 
vours—with the Hesperian fruit, the waters 
of Tantalus, with Pilate washing his hands 
vainly, but not impertinently, in the same 
stream—that we should be at one moment in 
the cave of an old hoarder of treasures. at 
the next at the forge of the Cyclops, in a 
palace and yet in hell, all at once, with the 
shifting mutations of the most rambling dream, 
and our judgment yet all the time awake, and 
neither able nor willing to detect the fallacy, 
is a proof of that hidden sanity which still 
guides the poet in his widest seeming-aber- 
rations. 

It is not enough to say that the whole epi- 
sode isacopy of the mind’s conceptions in 
sleep; it is, in some sort—but what a copy! 
Let the most romantic of us, that has been 
entertained all night with the spectacle of 
some wild and magnificent vision, recombine 
it in the morning, and try it by his waking 
judgment. That which appeared so shifting, 
and yet so coherent, while that faculty was 
passive, when it comes under cool examina- 
tion, shall appear so reasenless and so unlink- 
ed, that we are ashamed to have been so de- 
luded; and to have taken, though but in 
sleep, a monster fora god. But the transi- 
tions in this episode are every whit as violent 
as in the more extravagant dream, and yet 
the waking judgment ratifies them. 


A BACHELOR’S COMPLAINT 
OF THE 


Behaviour of Married People. 


As a single man, I have spent a good deal of 
my timein noting down the infirmities of Mar- 
ried People, to console myself for those supe- 
riour pleasures, which they tell me | have lost 
by remaining asI am. 

I cannot say that the quarrels of men and 
their wives ever made any great impression 
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upon me, or had much tendency to strengthen 
me in those anti-social resolutions, which I 
took up long ago upon ‘more substantial 
considerations. What oftenest offends me at 
the houses of married persons where I visit, is 
an error of quite a different description ;—it is 
that they are too loving. 

Not too loving neither; that does not ex- 
plain my meaning. Besides, why should that 
offend me? The very act of separating them- 
selves from the rest of the world, to have the 
fuller enjoyment of each other’s society, im- 
plies that they prefer one another to all the 
world. 

But what I complain of is, that they carry 
this preference so undisguisedly, they perk it 
up in the faces of us single people so shame- 
lessly, you cannot be in their company a mo- 
ment without being made to feel, by some in- 
direct hint or open avowal, that you are not 
the object of this preference. Now there are 
some things which give no offence, while im- 
plied or taken for granted merely; but ex- 
pressed, there is much offence in them. If a 
man were to accost the first homely-featured 
or plain-dressed young woman of his acquain- 
tance, and tell her bluntly, that she was not 
handsome or rich enough for him, and he could 
not marry her, he would deserve to be kicked 
for his ill-manners; yet no less is implied in 
the fact, that having access and opportunity of 
putting the question to her, he has never yet 
thought fit to do it. The young woman un- 
derstands this as clearly as if it were put into 
words ; but noreasonable young woman would 
think of making this the foundation of a quar- 
rel. Just as little right have a married cou- 
ple to tell me by speeches, and looks that are 
scarce less plain than speeches, that I am not 
the happy man,—the lady’s choice. It is e- 
nough that I know I am not: I do not want 
this perpetual reminding. 

The display of superior knowledge or rich- 
es may be made sufficiently mortifying; but 
these admit ofa palliative. The knowledge 
which is brought out to insult me, may accident- 
ly improve me; and in the rich man’s houses 
and pictures,—his parks and gardens, I have 
a temporary usufruct at least. But’ the dis- 
play of married happiness has none of these 
palliatives: it is throughout pure, unrecompen- 
sed, unqualified insult. 

Marriage by its best title is a monopoly, 
and not of the least invidious sort. It is the 
cunning of most possessors of any exclusive 
privilege to keep their advantage as much out 
of sight as possible, that their less favoured 
neighbours, seeing little of the benefit, may 
the less be disposed to question the right.— 
But these married monopolists thrust the 
most obnoxious part of their patent into our fa- 
ces. 

Nothing is to me more distasteful than that 
entire complacency and satisfaction which 
beam in the countenances of a new-married 
couple,—in that of the lady particularly; it tells 
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you, that her lot is disposed of in this world; 
that you can have nohopesof her. It 1s true, 
I have none; nor wishes, either, perhaps; but 
this is one of those truths which ought, as | 
said before, to be taken for granted, not ex- 
pressed. 

The excessive airs which those people give 
themselves, founded on the ignorance of us 
unmarried people, would be more offensive if 
they were less irrational. We will allow 
them to understand the mysteries belonging 
to their own craft better than we who have 
not had the happiness to be made free of the 
company; but their arrogance is not content 
within these limits. If a single person pre- 
sume to offer his opinion in their presence, 
though upon the most indifferent subject, he 
is immediately silenced as an incompetent 
person. Nay,a young married lady of my ac- 
quaintance, who, the best of the jest was, had 
not changed her condition above a fortnight 
before, in a question on which Lhad the mis- 
fortune to differ from her, respecting the pro- 
perest mode of breeding oysters for the Lon- 
don market, had the assurance to ask with a 
sneer, how such an old Bachelor as [ could 
pretend to know any thing about such mat- 
ters. 

But what I have spoken of hitherto is noth- 
ing to the airs which these creatures give 
themselves when they come, as they general- 
ly do, to have children. WhenlI consider how 
little of a rarity children are,—that every 
street and blind alley swarms with them,— 
that the poorest people commonly have them 
in most abundance,—that there are few mar- 
riages that are not blest with at least one of 
these bargains,—how often they turn out 11], 
and defeat the fond hopes of their parents, tak- 
ing to vicious courses, which end in poverty, 
disgrace, the gallows, &c.—I cannot for my 
life tell what canse for pride there can_possi- 
bly be in having them. If they were young 
pheenixes, indeed that were born but one in a 
year, there might be a pretext. But when 
they are so common - 

I do not advert to the insolent merit which 
they assume with their husbands on these oc- 
casions. Let them look to that. But why 
we, who are not their natural-born subjects. 
should be expected to bring our spices, myrrh, 
and incense,—-our tribute and homage of ad- 
rmiration,—I do not see. ; 

“ Like as the arrows in the hand of a giant, 
even so are the young children :” so says th 
excellent office in our Prayer-book appointed 
for the churching of women. ‘“ Happy is the 
man that hath his quiver full of them :” so say 
I; but then don’t let him discharge his quiver 
upon us that are weaponless;—let them be 
arrows but not to gali and stick us, I have 
generally observed that these arrows are 
double-headed ; they have two forks, to be 
sure to hit with one or the other. _ As for*mn- 
stance, where you come into a house which 1s 
full of children, if you happen to take no notice 
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of them (you are thinking of something else, ‘precarious—before a twelvemonth shall roll 


perhaps, and turn a deaf ear to their innocent 
caresses), you are set duwn as untractable, 
morose, and a hater of children. On the oth- 
er hand, if you find them more than usually 
engaging,—if you are taken with their pret- 
ty manners, and set about in earnest to romp 


and play with them, some pretext or other is period of his marriage. 
tions they can endure that; but that the good 


sure to be found for sending them out of the 
room; they are too noisy or boisterous, or Mr. 
—— does not like children. With one or 
other of these forks, the arrow is sure to hit 
you. 

” [could forgive their jealousy, and dispense 
with“¥»y ing with their brats, if it gives them 
any pain: but I think it unreasonable to be 
called upon to love them, where | see no oc- 
casion,---to love a whole family, perhaps 
eight, nine, or ten, indiscriminately,—to love 
all the pretty dears, because children are so 
engaging. 

I know there is a proverb, * Love me, love 
my dog :”” that is not always so very practica- 
ble, particularly if the dog be set upon you to 
tease you or snap at you in sport. Buta dog,' 
or a lesser thing,—any inanimate substance, as’ 
a keep-sake, a watch or a ring, a tree, or the 
place where we last parted when my friend 
went away upon a long absence, I can make’ 
shift to love, because I love him, and any thing, 
that reminds me of him; provided it be in its 
nature indifferent,and apt to receive whatev-| 
er hue fancy can give it. But children have | 
a real character and an essential being of them- 
selves: they are amiable or unamiable per se; 
I must love or hate them as I see cause for| 
either in their qualities. A child’s nature is 
too serious a thing to admit of its being re- 
garded as a mere appendage to another being, 
and to be loved or hated accordingly; they 
stand with me upon their own stock, as much 
as men and women do. O! but you will say, 
sure it is an attractive age,—there is some- 
thing in the tender years of infancy, that of 
itselfcharmsus. That is the very reason why 
[am more nice about them. I know that a 
sweet child is the sweetest thing in nature, 
not even excepting the delicate creatures 
which bear them; but the prettier the kind 
of athing is, the more desirable it is that it 
should be pretty of its kind. One daisy dif- 
fers not much from another in glory; but a 
violet shouid look and smell the daintiest. I 
was always rather squeamish in my women 
and children. 

But this is not the worst: one must be ad- 
mitted into their familiarity at least, before 
they ean complain of inattention. It implies 
visits, and some kind of intercourse. But if 
the husband be a man with whom you have 
lived on a friendly footing before marriage,— 
if you did not come in on the wife’s side,— 
if you did not sneak into the house in her train, 
but were an old friend in fast habits of intima- 
cy before their courtship was so much as 


over your head, you shall find your old friend 
gradually grow cool and altered towards you, 
and at last seek opportunities of breaking with 
you. Ihave scarce a married friend of my 
acquaintance, upon whose firm faith I can rely, 


whose friendship did not commence after the 
With some limita- 


man snould have dared to enter into a solemn 
league of friendship in which they were not 


consulted, though it happened before they 


knew him,—before they that are now man 
and wife ever met,—this is intolerable to them. 
Every long friendship, every old authentic in- 
timacy, must be brought into their office to be 
new stamped with their currency, as a sover- 
eign Prince calls in the good old money that 
was coined in some reign before he was born 
oy thought of, to be new marked and minted 
with the stamp of his authority, before he will 
let it pass current in the world. You may 
guess what luck generally befalls such a rus- 
ty piece of metal as I am in these new mint- 
ings. 

Innumerable are the ways which they take 
to insult and worm you out of their husband’s 
confidence. Laughing at all you say with a 
kind of wonder, as if you were a queer kind 
of fellow that said good things, but an oddity, 
is one of the ways; they have a particular 
kind of stare for the purpose; till at last the 
husband, who used to defer to your judgment, 
and would pass over some excrescences of un- 
derstanding and manner for the sake of a gen- 
eral vein of observation (not quite vulgar) 
which he perceived in you, begins to suspect 
whether you are not altogether a humorist,— 
a tellow wel] enough to have consorted with 
in his bachelor days, but not quite so proper 
to be introduced to ladies. ‘This may be call- 
ed the staring way ; and is that which has of- 
tenest been put in practice againstme. Then 
there is the exaggerating way, or the way of 
irony ; that is, where they find you an object 
of especia] regard with their husband, who is 
not so easily to be shaken from the lasting at- 
tachment founded on esteem which he has 
conveived towards you; by never-qualified 
exaggerations to cry up all that you say ordo, 
till the good man, who undersiands well e- 
nough that it is all done in compliment to him, 
grows weary of the debt of gratitude which 
is due to so much candour, and by relaxing a 
little on his part, and taking down a peg or 
two in his enthusiasm, sinks at length to that 
kindly level of moderate esteem,—that “ de- 
cent affection and complacent kindness” to- 
wards you, where she herself can join in sym- 
pathy with him without much stress and vio- 
lence to her sincerity. 

Another way (for the ways they have to ac- 
complish so desirable a purpose are infipite) 
is, With a kind of innocent simplicity, continu- 
ally to mistake what it was which first made 





thought on, —look about you—your tenure is 





their husband fond of you. If an esteem for 
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something excellent in your moral character 
was that which riveted the chain which she 
is to break, upon any imaginary discovery of 
a want of poignancy in your conversation, she 
will ery, “I thought, my dear you described 
your friend, Mr. ,as a great wit.” If, 
on the other hand, it was for some supposed 
charm in your conversation that he first grew 
to like you, and was content for this to over- 
look some trifling irregularities in your moral 
deportment, upon the first notice of any of 
these, she as readilyexclaims, “ This, my dear, 
is your good Mr. .” Qne good lady 
whom I took the liberty of expostulating with 
for not showing me quite as much respect as 
I thought due toher husband’s old friend, had 
the candour to confess to me that she had of- 
ten heard Mr. speak of me before mar- 
riage, and that she had conceived a great de- 
sire to be acquainted with me, but that the 
sight of me had very much disappointed het 
expectations; for from her husband’s repre- 
sentations of me, she had formed a notion that 
she was to see a fine, tall, officer-like looking 
man (I use her very words); the very reverse 
of which proved to be the truth. This was 
candid; and I had the civility not to ask her 
in return, how she came to pitch upon a stand- 
ard of personal accomplishments for her hus- 
band’s friends which differed so much from 
his own; for my friend’s dimensions as near 
as possible approximate to mine; he standing 
five feet five in his shoes, in which I have the 
advantage of him by about half an inch; and 
he no more than myself exhibiting any indi- 
cations of a martial character in his air or 
countenance. 
These are some of the mortifications which 
[ have encountered in the absurd attempt to 
visit at their houses. To enumerate them all 
would be a vain endeavour; I shall therefore 
just glance at the very common impropriety of, 
which married ladies are guilty,—of treating 
us as if we were their husbands, and vice ver- 
sa. I mean, when they use us with familiar- 
ity, and their husbands with ceremony. T'es- 
tacea, for instance, kept me the other night 
two or three hours beyond my usual time of| 
supping, while she was fretting because Mr. 
did not come home till the oysters 
were all spoiled, rather than she would be 
guilty of the impoliteness of touching one in 
his absence. This was reversing the point of 
good manners; for ceremony is an invention 
to take off the uneasy feeling which we de- 
rive from knowing ourselves to be less the ob- 
ject of love and esteem with a fellow-creature 
than some other person is. It endeavours to 
make up, by superior attentions in little points, 
for that invidious preference which it is forced 
to deny in the greater. Had Testacea kept 
the oysters back for me, and withstood her 
husband’s importunities to go to supper, she 
would have acted according to the strict 
rules of propriety. I know no ceremony that 
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beyond the point of a modest behaviour and de- 
corum: therefore I must protest against the 
vicarious gluttony of Cerasia, who at her own 
table sent away a dish of Morellas, which | 
was applying to with great good will, to her 
husband at the other end of the table, and re- 
commended a palate of less extraordinary 
gooseberries to my unwedded palate in their 
stead. Neither can 1 excuse the wanton af- 
front of 

But I am weary of stringing up all my mar- 
ried acquaintance by Roman denominations, 
Let them amend and change their manners, 
or [ promise to record the full-length English 
of their names, to the terror of all suck: “es- 

. . sOF 

perate offenders in future. 


CONFESSIONS 
OF 
A DRUNKARD. 


Denortations from the use of strong liquors 
have been the favourite topic of sober declaim- 
ers in all ages, and have been received with 
abundance of applause by water-drinking 
critics. But with the patient, himself, the 
man that is to be cured, unfortunately their 
sound has seldom prevailed. Yet the evil is 
acknowledged, the remedy simple. Abstain. 
No furce can oblige a man to raise the glass 
to his head against his will. "Tisas easy as 
not to steal, not to tell lies. 

Alas! the hand to pilfer, and the tongue to 
bear false witness, have no constitutional ten- 
dency. These are actions indifferent to 
them At the first instance of the reformed 
will, they can be brought off without a mur- 
mur. The itching finger is but a figure in 
speech, and the tongue of the liar can with 
the same natural delight give forth useful 
truths, with which it has been accustomed to 
scatter their pernicious contraries. But when 
a man has commenced sot 

O pause, thou sturdy moralist, thou person 
of stout nerves and a strong head, whose liv- 
er is happily untouched, and ere thy gorge 
riseth at the name which I have written, first 
learn what the thing is;how much of com- 
passion, how much of human allov @ace, thou 
may’st virtuously mingle with thy disappro- 
bation. Trample not on the ruins of a man. 
Exact not, under so terrible a penalty as in- 
famy, a resuscitation from a state of death al- 
most as real as that from which Lazarus rose 
not but by a miracle. 

Begin a reformation, and custom will make 
it easy. But what if the beginning be dread- 
ful, the first steps not like climbing a mount- 
ain but going through fire? what ifthe whole 
system must undergo a change violent as that 
which we conceive of the mutation of form in 





ladies are bound to observe to their husbands, 


some insects? what if a process comparable to 
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flaying alive be to be gone through? is ~ 


weakness that sinks under such struggles to 
be confounded with the pertinacity which) 
clings tootuer vices, which have induced no!) 
constitutional necessity, no engagement of | 
the whole victiin, body and soul! 

I bave known one in that state, when he) 
has tried to abstain but for one evening,—| 
though the poisonous potion had long ceased 
to bring back its first enchantments, though 
he was sure it would rather deepen his gloom| 
than brighten it,—in the violence of the strug-| 
gie, and the necessity he has felt of getting 
rid of the present sensation at any rate, [ have 
known him to scream out, to cry aloud, for} 
the anguish and pain of the strife within! 
him. 

Why should [ hesitate to declare, that the 
man of whom [ speak is myself! 1 have no 
puling apology tomake to mankind. I see 
them all in one way or another deviating 
from the pure reason. It isto my own na- 
ture alone | am accountable for the woe that 
Ihave brought upon it. 

I believe that there are constitutions, ro- 
bust heads and iron insides, whom scarce -any 
excesses can hurt; whom brandy, (I have seen 
them drink it like wine,) at all events, whoin 
wine, taken in ever so plentiful measure, can 
do no worse injury to than just to muddle 
their faculties, perhaps never very pellucid. 
On them this discourse is wasted. They 
would but laugh at a weak brother, who, try- 
ing his strength, with them, and coming off 
fuiled from the cont®st, would fain persuade 
them that such agonistic exercises are dan- 
gerous. It is toa very different description 
of persons I speak. It is to the weak, the 
nervous; to those who fee] the want of some 
artificial aid to raise their spirits in society 
to what is no more than the ordinary pitch of 
all around them without it. ‘This is the se- 
cret of our drinking. Such must fly the con- 
vivial board in the first instance, if they do not 
mean to sell themselves for asterm of life. 

Twelve years ago I had completed my six 
and twentieth year. I had lived from the pe- 
riod of leaving school to that time pretty much 
in solitude. My companions were chiefly 
books, or at most, one or two living ones of 
my own bookloving and sober stamp. I rose 
early, went to bed betimes, and the faculties 
which God had given me, I have reason to 
think, did not rust in me unused. 

About that time I fell in with some com- 
panions of a different order. They were men 
of boisterous spirits, sitters up a-nights, dis- 
putants, drunken; yet seemed to have some- 
thing noble about them. We dealt about the 
wit, or what passes for it after midnight, jovi- 
ally. Ofthe quality called fancy, y edehaia- 
ly possessed a larger share than my compan- 
lons. Encouraged by their applause, I set up 
for a profest joker! I, who of all men am 
least fitted for such an occupation, having, 
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experience at all times of finding words to 
express my meaning, a natural nervous im- 
pediment in my speech ! 

Reader, if you are gifted with nerves like 
mine, aspire to any character but that of a 
wit. When you tind a tickling relish upon 
your tongue disposing you to that sort of con- 
versation, especially if you find a preternatu- 
ral flow of ideas setting in upon you at the 
sight of a bottle and fresh glasses, avoid giv- 
ing way to it, as you would fly your greatest 
destruction. Ifyou cannot crush the power 
offaney, or that within you which you inis- 
take for such, divert it, give it some other 
play. Write an essay, pen a character or 
description,—but not, as [ do now, with tears 
trickling down your cheeks. 

T’o be an object of compassion to friends, of 
derision to fues; to be suspected by strangers, 
stared at by fools; to be esteemed dull when 
you cannot be witty, to be applauded for 
witty when you know that you have been 
dull; to be called upon for the extemporaneous 
exercise of that faculty which no premedita- 
tion can give; to be spurred on to eliorts which 
end in contempt; to be set on to provoke 
mirth, which procures the procurer hatred; 
to give pleasure, and be paid with squinting 
malice ; to swallow draughts of life-destroy- 
ing wine, which are to be distilled into airy 
breath to tickle vain auditors; to mortgage 
miserable morrows for nights of madness ; to 
waste whole seas of time upon those who pay 
it back in little inconsiderable drops of grudg- 
ing applause,—are the wages of buffoonery 
and death. 

Time, which has a sure stroke at dissolv- 
ing all] connexions which have no solider fas- 
tening than this liquid cement, more kind to 
me than my own taste or penetration, at 
length opened my eyes to the supposed quali- 
ties of my first friends. No trace of them is 
left but in the vices which they introduced, 
and the habits they infixed. In them my 
friends survive still, and exercise ample re- 
tribution for any supposed infidelity that I 
may have been guilty of towards them. 

My next more immediate companions were 
and are persons of such intrinsic and felt 
worth, that though accidentally their ac- 
quaintance has proved pernicious to me, I do 
not know that if the thing were to do over 
again, I should have the courage to eschew 
the mischief, at the price of forfeiting the 
benefit. I came to them reeking from the 
steams of my late over-heated notions of com- 
panionship ; and and the slightest fuel which 
thev unconsciously afforded, was sufficient to 
feed my old fires into a propensity. 

They were no drinkers, but, one from pre- 
fessional habits, and another from a custom 
derived from his father, smoked tobacco. The 
devil could not have devised a more subtle 
trap to re-take a backsliding penitent. The 
transition, from gulping down draughts of 
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dry smoke, was so like cheating him. But he 
is too hard for us whén we hope to commute. 
He beats us at barter; and when we think to 
set off a new failing against an old infirmity, 
*tis odds but he puts the trick upon us of two 
for one. That, (comparatively,) white devil 
of tobacco brought with him in the end seven 
worse than himself. 

It were unpertinent to carry the reader 
through all the progesses by which, from 
smoking at first with malt liquor, I took my 
degrees through thin wines, throygh stronger 
wine and water, through small punch, to 
those juggling compositions, which, under 
the name of mixed liquors, slur a great deal 
of brandy or other poison under less and less 
water continually, until they come next to 
none, and soto none at all. But it is hateful 
to disclose the secrets of my Tartarus. 

I should repel my readers, from a mere in- 
capacity of believing me, were I to tell them 
what tobacco has been to me, the drudging 
service which I have paid, the slavery which 
I have vowed to it. How, when I have re- 
solved to quit it, a feeling, as of ingratitude, 
has started up; how it has put on personal 
claims and made the demands of a friend up- 
on me. How the reading of it casually in a 
book, as where Adams takes his whiff in the 
chimney-corner of some inn in Joseph An- 
drews, or Piscator in the Complete Angler 
breaks his fast upon a morning pipe in that 
delicate room Piscatoribus Sacrum, has in a 
moment broken down the resistance of weeks. 
How a pipe was ever in my midnight path 
before me, till the vision forced me to realize 
it,—how then its ascending vapours curled, 
its fragrance lulled, and the thousand delici- 
ous ministerings conversant about it, employ- 
ing every faculty extracted the sense of pain. 
How from illuminating it came to darken, 
from a quick solace it turned toa negative 
relief, thence to a restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion, thence toa positive misery. How, even 
now, when the whole secret stands confessed 
in all its dreadful truth before me, I feel my- 
self linked to it beyond the power of revoca- 
tion. Bone of my bone 

Persons not accustomed to examine the 
motives of their actions, to reckon up the 
countless nails that rivet the chains of habit, 
or perhaps being bound by none so obdurate 
as those I have confessed to, may recoi] from 
this as from an overcharged picture. But 
what short of such a bondage is it, which in 
spite of protesting friends, a weeping wife, 
and a reprobating world, chains down many 
a poor fellow, of no original indisposition to 
goodness, to his pipe and his pot! 

[ haveseen a print after Correggio in which 
three female figures are ministering to a man 
who sits fast bound at the root of a tree. Sen- 
suality is soothing him, Eyil Habit is nailing 
him to a branch, and Repugnance at the same 
instant of time is applying a snake to his side. 
In his face is feeble delight, the recollection 
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of past, rather than perception of present 
pleasures, languid enjoyment of evil with 
utter imbecility to good, a Sybaritic effemi- 
nancy, a submission to bondage, the springs 
of the will gone down like a broken clock, 
the sin and the suffering co-instantaneons, or 
the latter forerunning the farmer, remorse 
preceding action—all this represented in one 
point of time. When I saw this, I admired 
the wonderful skill of the painter. But when 
I went away, I wept, because I thought of 
my own condition. 

Of that there is no hope that it should ever 
change. The waters have gone over me. 
But out of the black depths, could I be heard, 
I would cry out to al] those who have but set 
a foot in the perilous flood. Could the youth 
to whom the flavour of his first wine is dcli- 
cious as the opening scenes of life, or the en- 
tering upon some newly-discovered paradise, 
look into my desolation, and be made to un- 
derstand what a dreary thing it is when a 
man shall feel himself going down a preci- 
pice with open eyes and a passive will—to 
see his destruction, and have no power to 
stop it, and yet to feel it all the way emanat- 
ing from himself; to perceive all goodness 
emptied out of him, and yet not to be able to 
forget a time when it was otherwise ; to bear 
about the piteous spectacle of his own self- 
ruins :—could he see my fevered eye, fever- 
ish with last night’s drinking, and feverishly 
looking for this night’s repetition of the folly; 
could he feel the body of the death out of 
which I ery hourly with+ feebler and fecbler 
outcry to be delivered—it were enough: to 
make him dash the sparkling beverage to tlic 
earth in all the pride of its mantling tempta- 
tion; to make him clasp his teeth, 

and not unde ‘om 
To suffer WET DAMNATION {0 run ihro’ ’em. 

Yea, but, (methinks I hear somebody ob- 
ject,) if sobriety be that fine thing you would 
have us to understand, if the comforts of a 
coo] brain are to be preferred to that state of 
heated excitement which you describe and 
deplore, what hinders in your own instance 
that you donot return to those habits from 
which you would induce others never to 
swerve! if the blessing be worth preserving, 
is it not worth recovering. 

Recovering!—O if a wish could transport 
me back to those days of youth, when a 
draught from the next clear spring could 
slake any heats whichsum ~~ sunsand yout!- 
ful exercise had power to sur up in the blood, 
how gladly would I return to thee, pure ele- 
ment, the drink of children, and of child-like 
holy hermit. In my dreams I can sometimes 
fancy thy cool refreshment purling over my 
burning tongue. But my waking stomach 
rejects it. That which refreshes innocence, 
only makes me sick and faint. 

But isthere no middle way betwixt total 
abstinence and the excess which kills you!— 
For your sake reader, and that you may nev- 
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er attain to my experience, with pain I must 
utter the dreadful truth, that there is none, 
none that I can find. In my stage of habit, (1 
speak not of habits less confirmed—for some of 
them I believe the advice to be most pruden- 
tial,) inthe stage which | have reached, to 
stop short of that measure which is sufficient 
todraw on torpor and sleep, the benumbing 
apoplectic sleep of the drunkard, is to have 
taken none at all. The pain of the  self-de- 
nial is all one. And what that is, I had rath- 
er the reader should believe on my credit, 
than know from his own trial. He will come 
to know it, whenever he shall arrive at that 
state, in which, paradoxical as it may appear, 
reason shall only visit him through intoxi- 
cation : for it is a fearful truth, that the intel- 
lectual faculties by repeated acts of intemper- 
ance may be driven from their orderly sphere 
of action, their clear day-light ministries, un- 
til they shall be brought at last to depend, 
for the fuint manifestation of their departing 
energies, upon the returning periods of the fa- 
tal madness to which they owe their devasta- 


tion. ‘The drinking man is never less himself 
than during his sober intervals. Evil is so 


far his good.* 

Behold me then, in the robust period of life, 
reduced to imbecility and decay. Hear me 
count my gains, and the profits which J have 
derived from the midnight cup. 

Twelve years ago | was possessed of a 
healthy fraine of mind and body. I was nev- 
er strong, but I think my constitution, (for a 
weak one,) was as happily exempt from the 
tendency to any malady as it was possible to 
be. Iscarce knew what it was to ail any 
thing. Now, except when I am losing my- 
self in a seaof drink, I aia never free from 
those uneasy sensations in head and stomach, 
which are so much worse to bear than any 
definite pains or aches. 

At that time I was seldom in bed after six 
in the morning, summer and winter. I awoke 
refreshed, and seldom without some merry 
thoughts in my head, or some piece of a song 
to welcome the new-born day. Now, the 
first feeling which besets me, after stretching 
out the hours of recumbence to their last pos- 
sible extent, isa forecast of the wearisome 
day that lies before me, with a secret wish 
that I could have lain on still, or never 
awaked. 

Life itself, my waking life, has much of 
the confusion, the trouble, and obscure per- 
plexity of an ill dream. In the day time I 
stumble upon dark mountains. 

Business, which, though never particularly 
adapted to my nature, yet as something of ne- 





* When poor M painted his last picture, with a 
Pencilin one trembling and, anda glass of brandy and 
waler inthe other, bis fingers owed the comparative 
steadive-s with which hey were enabled to go through 
their task in au imperfec! manner, to a temporary firm. 
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cessity tobe gone through, and therefore best 
undertaken with cheerfulness, I used to enter 
upon with some degree of alacrity, now wea- 
ries, affrights, perplexes me. I fancy all sorts 
of discouragements, and am ready to give up 
an occupation which gives me bread, from a 
harrassing conceit of incapacity. The slight- 
est commission given me by a friend, or any 
small duty which | have to perform for myself, 
as giving orders to a tradesman, &c. haunts 
me as a labour impossible to be got through. 
So much the springs of action are broken. 

The same cowardice attends me in all my 
intercourse with mankind. I dare not prom- 
ise that a friend’s honour, or his cause, would 
be safe in my keeping, if Ll were put to the ex- 
pense of any manly resolution in defending 
it. Somuch the springs of moral action are 
deadened within me. 

My favourite occupations in times past, 
now cease to entertain. I can do nothing 
readily. Application for ever so short a cime 
kills me. ‘This poor abstract of iny condition 
was penned at long intervals, with scarcely 
any attempt at connexion of thought, which 
is now diflicult to me. 

The noble passages which formerly delight- 
ed me in history or poetic fiction, now only 
draw a few weak tears, allied to dotage. My 
broken and dispirited nature seems to sink be- 
fore any thing great and admirable. 

I perpetually catch myself in tears, for any 
cause, ornone. It is inexpressible how much 
this infirmity adds to a sense of shame, and a 
general feeling of deterioration. 

These are some of the instances, concern- 
ing which I can say with truth, that it was 
not alwaysso with me. 

Shall I lift up the veil of my weakness any 
further? or is this disclosure sufficient? 

I am a poor nameless egotist, who have no 
vanity to consult by these confessions. I 
know not whether i shall be laughed at, or 
heard seriously. Such as they are, I com- 
mend them to the reader’s attentions if he 
finds his own case any way touched. I have 
told him whatI am come to. Let him stopin 
time. 


REJOICINGS 
UPON THE 
NEW YEAR’S COMING OF AGE. 


Tue Old Year being dead, and the New Year 
coming of age, which he does by Calendar 
Law, as soon as the breath is out of the old 
gentleman’s body, nothing would serve the 
young spark but he must give adinner upon 
the occasion, to which all the Days in the 
year were invited. The Festivals, whom he 
deputed as his stewards, were mightily taken 
with the notion. They had been engaged 
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time ont of mind, they said, in providing 
mirth and good cheer for mortals below ; and 
it was time they should have a taste of their 
own bounty. it was stifily debated among 
them, whether the Fasts should be admitted. 
Some said, the appearance of such lean, star- 
ved guests, with their mortified faces, would 
pervert the ends of the meeting. But the 
objection was over-ruled by Christmas Day, 
who had a design upon Ash Wednesday (as 
you shall hear), and a mighty desire to see 
how the old Domine would behave himself 
in his cups. Only the Vigils were request- 
ed to come with their lanterns to light the 
gentlefolks home at night. 

All the Days came to their day. Covers 
were provided for thnee hundred and sixty- 
five guests at the principal table ; with an 
occasional knife and fork at the side-board 
for the Twenty-ninth of February. 

I should have told you that cards of invita- 
tion had been issued. The carriers were the 
Hours ; twelve little, merry, whirligig foot- 
pages, as you should desire to see, that went 
all round, and found out the persons invited 
well enough, with the exception of Easter 
Day, Shrove Tuesday, and a few such Move- 
ables, who had lately shifted their quarters. 

Well, they all met at last, foul Days, fine 
Days, all sorts of Days, and a rare din they 
made of it. There was nothing but, Hail ! 
fellow Day,—well met—brother Day—sister 
Day,—on\ly Lady Day kept a little on the 
aloof, and seemed somewhat scornful. Yet 
some said, Twelfth Day cut her out and out, 
for she care ina tiffany suit, white and gold, 
like a queen on a frost-cake, all royal, glitter- 
ing and Epiphanous. The rest came, some 
in green, some in white—but old Lent and 
his family were not yet out of mourning.— 
Rainy Days came in, dripping ; and sun-shiny 
Days helped them to chance their stockings. 
Wedding Day was there in his marriage fi- 
nery, a httle the worse for wear. Pay Day 
came late, as he always does; and Doomsday 
sent word—-he might be expected. 

April Fool (as my young lord's jester) tock 
upon himself to marshal the guests, and wild 
work he made withit. It would have posed 
old Erra Pater to have found out any given 
Day in the year, to erect a scheme nupon—- 
good Days, bad Days, were so shuffled togeth- 
er, tothe confounding of all suber horosco- 


next the T'wenty Second of December, and 
the former looked like a Maypole siding a 
marrow-bone. Ash Wednesday got wedged 
in (as was concerted) between Christmas and 
Lord Mayor's Days. How he laid about 
him! Nothing but barons of beef and tur- 
keys would go down with him—to the 
great greasing and detgirent of his new 
sackcloth bib and tucker. And still Christ- 
mas Day was at hiselbow, plying him with 
the wassail-bow], till he roared, and hiccup’d 


Py. 
He had stuck the ond. of First of June 
a 
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and protested there was no faith in dried ling, 
but commended it to the devil for a sour, win- 
dy, acrimonious, censorious, hy-po-crit-crit- 
critical mess, and no dish for a gentleman. 
Then he dipt his fist into the middle of the 
great custard that stood before his left-hand 
neighbour, and daubed his hungry beard al| 
over with it, till you would have taken him 
for the Last Day in December, it so hung in 
icicles. 

At enother part of the table, Shrove Tues- 
day was helping the Second of September to 
some capon broth,—-which courtesy the latter 
returned with the delicate thigh of a hen 
pheasant so there was no love lost for that 
matter. The Last of Lent was spunging 
upon Shrovetide’s pancakes; which April 
Fool perceiving, told him he did well, for 
pancakes were proper to a good fry-day. 

In another part a hubbub arose about the 
Thirtieth of January, who, it seems, being 
asour, puritanic character, thought nobody's 
meat good or sanctified enough for him, had 
smuggled into the room a calt’s head, which 
he had cooked at home for that purpose, 
thinking to feast thereon incontinently ; but 
as it lay in the dish, March manyweathers, 
who isa very fine lady, and subject to the 
megrims, screamed out there was a “human 
head inthe platter” and raved about Hero- 
dias’ danghtér to thatdegree, that the obnox- 
ious viand was obliged to be removed ; nor 
did she recover her stomach till she had 
gulped down a Restorative, confected of Oak 


May always carries about him for that pur- 
se. 

The King’s health* being called for after 
this, a notable dispute arose between the 
Twelfth of August (a zealous old Whig 
gentlewoman), and the Twenty Third of 
April (a new fangled lady of the Tory stamp) 
as to which of them should have the honour 
to propose it. 

Apru Fool, being made mediator, confirm- 
ed the right in the strongest form of words to 
the appellant, but decided for peace’ sake that 
the exercise of it should remain with the pre- 
sent possessor. 

It beginning to grow a little duskish, Can- 
dlemas \ustily bawled out for lights, which 
was opposed by all the Days who protested 
against burning daylight Then fair water 
was handed round in silver ewers, and the 
same lady was observed to take an unusual 
time in Washing herself. 

May Day, with that sweetness which is 
peculiar to her, ina neat speech, proposing 
the health of the founder, crowned her goblet 
(and by her example the rest of the compa- 
ny) with garlands. This being done, the 
lordly New Year from the upper end of the 
table, in a cordial but somewhat lofty tore, 
returned thanks. He felt proud on an occa- 








* The Jate King, George, IV. 
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sion of meeting so many of his worthy fa- 
ther’s late tenants, promised to improve their 
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All this while, Valentine’s Day kept court- 
ing pretty May, who sate next him, slipping 


farms, and at the same time to abate (if any amorous billets-doux under the table, til) the 
thing was found unreasonable) in their rents.| Vog Days, (who are naturally of a warm 

At the mention of this, the four Quurter constitution) began to be jealous, and to bark 
Days involuntarily looked at each other, and and rage exceedingly. April Fool, who likes 
smiled ; April Fool whistled to an old tune|a bit of sport above measure, and had some 


of “New 
the farther end of the table (who was discov- 
ered to be noother than the Fifth of Novem- 
ber), muttered out, distinctly enough to be 
heard by the whole company, words to this 
effect, that, “ when the old one is gone, he is 
a fool that looks for a better.” Which rude- 
ness of his, the guests resenting, unanimous- 
ly voted kis expulsion; and the male-content 
was thrust out neck and heels into the cellar, 
as the properest place for such a boutefeu 
and firebrand, as he had shown himself to 
be. 

Order being restored the young lord (who 
to say truth, had been a little ruffled, and put 
beside his oratory) in as few, and yet as obli- 
ging words as possible, assured them of entire 
welcome , and, with a graceful turn, singling 
out poor Twenty Ninth of February, that 
had sate all this while mum-chance at the side- 
board, begged to couple his health with that 
of the good company before him—which he 
drank accordingly ; observing, that he had 
not seen his honest tace any time these four 
years, with a number of endearing expres- 
sions besides. At the same time, removing 
the solitary Day from the forlorn seat which 
had been — to him, he stationed him at 
hisown board, somewhere between the Greek 
Calends and Latter Lammas. 

Ash Wednesday,being now called upon for 
asong, with his eyes fast stuck in his head,and 
as well as the Canary he had swallowed 
would give him leave, struck up a Carol, 
which Christmas Day had taught him for the 
nonce ; and was followed by the latter, who 
gave “ Miserere” in fine style, hitting off the 
mumping notes and lengthened drawl of Old 
Mortification with infinite humour. April 
Fool swore they had exchanged conditions : 
but Good Friday was observed to look ex- 
tremely grave; and Sunday held her fan be- 
fore her face, that she might not be seen to 
smile. 

Shrove-tide, Lord Mayor’s Day and April 
Fool, next joined in a glee— 

Which is the properest day to drink ? 
in which all the Days chiming in, made a 
merry burden. 

They next fell to quibbles and conundrums. 
The question being proposed, who had the 
greatest number of followers—the Quarter 
Days said, there could be no question as to 
that ; for they had all the creditors in the 
world dogging their heels. But April Fool 
ore it in favour of the Forty Days before 

aster ; because the debtors in all cases out- 
numbered the creditors, and they kept /ent 
all the year. 


rooms; and a surly old rebel at) pretensions to the lady besides, as being but 


a cousin once removed,—clapped and halloo’d 
them on; and as fast as their indignation 
cooled, those mad wags, the Ember Days, 
were at it with their bellows, to blow it into 
aflame ; and all was ina ferment: till old 
Madam Septuagesima (who boasts herself 
the Mother of the Deys) wisely civerted the 
conversation wth a tedious tale of the lovers 
which she could reckon when she was young; 
and of one Master Rogation Day in particu- 
lar, who was for ever putting the question to 
her ; but she kept him at a distance, as the 
chronicle would tell—by which I apprehend 
she meant the Almanack. ‘Then she ram- 
bled on tothe Days that were grone, the good 
old Days, and so to the Days before the Flood 
—which plainly showed her old head to be 
little better than crazed and doited. 

Day being ended, the Days called for their 
cloaks and great coats, and took their leaves. 
Lord Mayor’s Day went off in a mist as 
usual ; Shortest Day in a deep black Fog, 
that wrapt the little gentleman all round like 
a hedge-hog. Two Vigils ; so watchmen 
are called in Heaven; saw Christmas Da 
safe home ; they had been used to the busi- 
ness before. Another Vigil; a stout, sturdy 
patrole, called the Eve of St. Christopher— 
seeing Ash Wednesday in a condition little 
better than he should be--e’en whipt him 
over his shoulders, pick-a-back fashion, and 
Old Mortification went floating home, sing- 
ing— 

_ On the bat’s back do I fly. 


and a number of old snatches besides,.between 
drunk and sober, but very few Aves or Peni- 
tentiaries (you may believe me) were among 
them. Longest Day set off westward in 
beautiful crimson and gold—the rest, some in 
one fashion, some in another; but Valentine 
and pretty May took deir departure together 
in one of the prettiest silvery twilights a Lov- 
er’s Day could wish t@ set in. 





THE SUPERANNUATED MAN. 


Sera tamen respexit 


Libertas. VIRGIL. 
A Clerk I was in London gay 
O’K gere. 


Ir peradventure, Reader, it has been thy lot 
to waste the golden years of thy life—thy 
shining youth—in the irksome confinement of 
an office; to have thy prison days prolonged 





through middle age down to decrepitude and 
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silver hairs, without hope of release or respite; ; have said, I could scarcely have sustained my 
to have lived to forget that there are such thraldom. 
things as holidays, or to remember them but| Independently of the rigours of attendance, 
as the prerogatives of childhood; then, and I have ever been haunted with a sense (per- 
then only, will you be able to appreciate my | liaps a mere caprice) of incapacity for business. 
deliverance. This, during my latter years, had increased 
It is now six and thirty years since I took|to such a degree, that it was visible in all the 
my seat at the desk in Mincing-lane. Melan-/ lines of my countenance. My health and my 
choly was the transition at fourteen from the! good spirits flagged. I had perpetually a dread 
abu.idant play-time, and the frequently-inter-| of some crisis, to which I should be found un- 
vening vacations of school days, to the eight,!equal. Besides my daylight servitude, I sery- 
nine, and sometimes ten hours’ a-day atten-! ed over again all night in my sleep, and would 
dance at a counting-house. But time partially | awake with terrors of imaginary false entries, 
reconciles us to anything. J gradually became! errors in my accounts, and the like. I was 
content—doggedly contented, as wild animals fifty years of age, and no prospect of emanci- 
in cages. pation presented itself. I had grown to my 
It is true I had my Sundays to myself; but desk, as it were; and the wood had entered 
Sundays, admirable as the institution of them into my soul. 
is for purposes of worship, are for that very! My fellows in the office would sometimes 
reason the very worst adapted for days of un-| rally me upon the trouble legible in my coun- 
bending and recreation. In particular, there tenance; but I did not know that it had raised 
isa gloom for me attendant upon a city Sun-/the suspicions of any of my employers, when, 
day, a weight in the air. I miss the cheerful | on the 5th of last month, a day ever to be re- 
cries of London, the music and the ballad-|membered by me, L——, the junior partner 
singers—the buzz and stirring murmur of the in the firm, calling me on one side, directly 
streets. Those eternal bells depress me. The} taxed me with my bad looks, and frankly in- 
closed shops repel me. Prints, pictures, all| quired the cause of them. So taxed, I honest- 
the glittering and endless succession of knacks| ly made confession of my infirmity, and added 





and gewgaws, and ostentatiously displayed 
wares of tradesmen, which make a week-day 
saunter through the less busy parts of the 
metropolis so delightful—are shut out. No 
hook-stalls deliciously to idle over—No busy 
faces to recreate the idle man who contem- 
plates them ever passing by—the very face of 
business a charm by contrast to his temporary 
relaxation from it. Nothing to be seen but 
unhappy countenances—or half-happy at best 
—of emancipated ’prentices and little trades- 
folks, with here and there a servant maid that 
has got leave to go out, who, slaving all the 
week, with the habit has lost almost the capa- 
city of enjoying a free hour; and livelily ex- 
pressing the hollowness of a day’s pleasuring. 
The very strollers in the fields on that day look 
anything but comfortable. 

But besides Sundays I had a day at Easter, 
anda day at Christmas, with a full week in 
the summer to go and air myself in my native 
fields of Hertfordshire. This last was a great 
indulgence; and the prospect of its recurrence, 
I believe, alone kept me up through the year, 
and made my durance tolerable. But when 
the week came round, did the glittering phan- 
tom of the distance keep touch with me? or 
rather was it not a series of seven uneasy days, 
spent in restless pursuit of pleasure, and a 
wearisome anxiety to find out how to make the 
most of them? Where was the quiet, where 
the promised rest? Before I had a taste of it, 
it was vanished. 1 was at the desk again, 
counting upon the fifty-one tedious weeks that 
must intervene before such another snatch 
wouldcome. Still the prospect of its coming, 
threw something of an illumination upon the 


that I was afraid I should eventually be ob- 
liged to resign his service. He spoke some 
words of course to hearten me, and there the 
matter rested. A whole week I remained 
labouring under the impression that I had act- 
ed imprudently in my disclosure ; that I had 
‘foolishly given a handle against myself, and 
had been anticipating my own dismissal. A 
week passed in this manner, the most anxious 
one, I verily believe, in my whole life, when 
‘on the evening of the 12th of April, just as | 
was about quitting my desk to go home (it 
might be about eight o’clock) I received an 
awful summons to attend “the presence of the 
whole assembled firm in the formidable back 
parlour. I thought, now my time is surely 
come, I have done for myself, | am going to 
be told that they have no longer occasion for 
me. L——, I could see, smiled at the terror 
I was in, which was a little relief to me,— 
when to my utter astonishment B , the 
eldest partner, began a formal harangue tome 
on the length of my services, my very merit- 
orious conduct during the whole of the time 
(the deuce, thought I, how did he find out 
that? I protest I never had the confidence to 
think as much). He went on to descant on 
the expediency of retiring at a certain time of 
life (how my heart panted !) and asking me a 
few questions as to the amount of my own 
property, of which J have a little, ended with 
a proposal, to which his three partners nodded 
a grave assent, that I should accept from the 
house, which I had served so well, a pension 
for life to the amount of two-thirds of my ac- 
customed salary, a magnificent offer! Ido not 
know what I answered between surprise and 
gratitude, but it was understood that I ac- 








darker side of my captivity. Without it, as I 
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cepted their proposal, and I was told that I 
was free from that hour to leave their service. 
I stammered out a bow, and at just ten min- 
utes after eight I went home—for ever. This 
noble benefit—-gratitude forbids me to conceal 
their names; I owe to the kindness of the 
most munificent firm in the world, the house 
of Boldero, Merryweather, Bosanquet, and 
Lacy. 
Esto perpetua! 

For the first day or two I felt stunned, over- 
whelmed. I could only apprehend my felicity; 
I was too confused to taste it sincerely, I wan- 
dered about, thinking I was happy, and know- 


ing that I was not. I was in the condition of; 


a prisoner in the old Bastile, suddenly let loose 
after a forty years’ confinement. I could 
scarce trust myself with myself. It was like 
passing out of Time into Eternity—fog it is a 
sort of Eternity for a man to have his Time all 
to himself. It seemed to me that I] had more 
time on my hands than I could ever manage. 
From a poor man, poor in Time, I was sud- 
denly lifted up into a vast revenue; I could 
see no end of my possessions; I wanted some 
steward, or judicious bailiff, to manage my 
estates in Time forme. And here let me cau- 
tion persons grown old in active business, not 
lightly, nor without weighing their own resour- 
ces, to forego their customary employmentall at 
once, for there may be danger in it. I feel it 
by myself, but | know that my resources are 
sufficient; and now that those first giddy rep- 
tures have subsided, I have a quiet home- 
feeling of the blessedness of my condition. I 
amin nohurry. Having all holidays, I am as 
though I had none. If Time hung heavy 
upon me, I could walk it away; but I do not 
walk all day long, as I used to do in those old 
transient holidays, thirty miles a day, to make 
the mostof them. If Time were troublesome, 
| could read it away, but I do not read in that 
violent measure, with which, having no Time 
my own but candle-light Time, I used to 
weary out my head and eye-sight in by-gone 
winters. I walk, read or scribble (as now) 
just when the fit seizes me. I no longer hunt 
after pleasure; I let it come to me. Iam 
like the man 
— That's born, and his his years come to him, 
In some green desert. 

“Years,” you will say! “what is this su- 
perannuated simpleton calculating upon ! He 
has already told us, he is past fifty.” 

I have indeed lived nominally fifty years, 
but deduct out of them the hours which [ have 
lived to other people, and not to myself, and 
you will find me still a young fellow. For 
that is the only true Time, which a man can 
properly call his own, that which he has all 
to himself; the rest, though in some sense he 
may be said to live it, is other people’s time, 
not his. The remnant of my poor days, long 
or short, is at least multiplied for me three- 
fold. My ten next years, if I stretch so far, 
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will be as long as any preceding thirty. °Tis 
a fair rule-of-three sum. 

Among the strange fantasies which beset 
me at the commencement of my freedom, and 


of which all traces are not yet gone, One was 


that a vast tract of time had intervened since 
I quitted the Counting House. I could not 
conceive of it as an aflair of yesterday. ‘The 
partners, and the clerks, with whom | had for 
so many years, and for so many hours in each 
day of the year, been closely associated—be- 
ing suddenly removed from them—they seem- 
ed as dead to me. There isa fine passage, 
which may serve to illustrate this fancy, ina 
Tragedy by Sir Robert Howard, speaking of 
a friend’s death : 


—— "T'was but just now he went »way ; 
jhave not since had time to shed a tear ; 

And yet the distaice does the same appear 

Asif he had been a thousand years from me. 
Time takes no measure in Eternity. 


To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have 
been fain to go among them once or twice 
since; to visit my old desk-fellows, my co- 
brethren of the quill, that I had left below in 
the state militant. Not all the kindness with 
which they received me could quite restore to 
me that pleasant familiarity, which I had here- 
tofure enjoyed among them. We cracked 
some of our oid jokes, but methought they 
went off but faintly. My old desk; the peg 
where I hung my hat, were appropriated to 
another. I knew it must be, but I could not 
take it kindly. Deuce take me, if I did not 
feel some remorse—beast, if I had not,—at 
quitting my old compeers, the faithful part- 
ners of my toils for six and thirty years, that 
smoothed for me with their jokes and conun- 
drums the ruggedness of my professional road. 
Had it been so rugged then after all? or was 
I a coward simply! Well, it is too late to re- 
pent; and I also know, that these suggestions 
are a common fallacy of the mind on such oc- 
casions. But my heart smote me. I had 
violently broken the bands betwixt us. It 
was at least not courteous. I shal] be some 
time before I get quite reconciled to the sepa- 
ration. Farewell, old cronies, yet not for 
long, for again and again I will come among 
ve, if I shall have your leave. Farewell 
Ch , dry, sarcastic, and friendly! Do——, 
mild, slow to move, and gentlemanly! P] ’ 
officious to do, and to volunteer, good services! 
and thou, thou dreary pile, fit mansion for a 
Gresham or a Whittington of old, stately 
House of Merchants; with thy labyrinthine 
passages, and light-excluding, pent-up offices, 
where candles for one half the year supplied 
the place of the sun’s light; unhealthy con- 
tributor to my weal, stern fosterer of my liv- 
ing, farewell! In thee remain, and not in the 
obscure collection of some wandering book- 
seller, my “ works!” There let them rest, as 
I do from my labours, piled on thy massy 
shelves, more MSS. in folio than ever Aquinas 
left, and full as useful! My mantle I bequeath 
among ye. 
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A fortnight has passed since the date of my 
first communication. At that period I was ap- 
proaching to tranquillity, but had not reached 
it. I boasted of a calm indeed, but it was 
comparative only. Something of the first flut- 
ter was left; an unsettling sense of novelty; 
the dazzle to weak eyes of unaccustomed light. 
I missed my old chains, forsooth, as if they had 
been some necessary part of my apparel. I 
was a poor Carthusian, from strict cellular 
discipline suddenly by some revolution re- 
turned upon the worid. I am now as if I had 
never been othcr than my own master. It is 
natural to me to go where I please, todo what 
I please. I find myself at eleven o'clock in 
the day in Bond-street, and it seems to me 
that I have been sauntering there at that very 
hour for years past. I digress into Soho, to 
explore a book-stall. Methinks I have been 
thirty years a collector. There is nothing 
strange nor new in it. I find myself before a 
fine picture in a morning. Wasit ever other- 
wise! What is become of Fish-street Hull? 
Where is Fenchurch-street? Stones of old 
Mincing-lane which I have worn with my 
daily pilgrimage for six and thirty years, to 
the footsteps of what toil-worn clerk are your 
everlasting flints now vocal? I indent the 
gayer flags of Pall Mall. It is Change time, 
and | am strangely among the Elgin marbles. 
It was no hyperbole when I ventured to com- 
pare the change in my condition to a passing 
into another world. Time stands still in a 
manner tome. I have lost all distinction of 
season. I do not know the day of the week, 
or of the month. Jaca day used to be indi- 
vidually felt by ine in its reference to the 
foreign post days; in its distance from, or pro- 
pinquity to, the next Sunday. I had my Wed- 
nesday feelmgs, my Saturday nights’ sensa- 
tions. The genius of each day was upon me 
distinctly during the whole of it, affecting my 
appetite, spirits, &c. The phantom ofthe next 
day, with the dreary five to follow, sate as a 
load upon my poor Sabbath recreations. What 
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him Noruine-Tro-po; he should do nothing. 
Man, I verily believe, is out of his element 
as long as he is operative. I am altogether 
for the life contemplative. Will no kindly 
earthquake come and swallow up those ac. 
cursed cotton mills? Take me that lumber of 
a desk there, and bow] it down 


As low as to the fiends. 


I am no longer * * * * * *, clerk to the 
Firm of &c. Iam Retired Leisure. I am to 
be met with in trim gardens. I am already 
come to be known by my vacant face and care. 
less gesture, perambulating at no fixed pace, 
nor with any settled purpose. I walk about; 
not to and from. They tell me, a certain cum 
dignitate air, that has been buried so long 
with my other good parts, has begun to shoot 
forth in my person. I grow into gentility per- 
ceptibly. When I take upa newspaper, it is 
to read the state of the opera. Opus operatum 
est. I have done a’! that I came into this 
world todo. Ihave worked task work, and 
have the rest of the day to myself. 





THE WEDDING. 


I po not know when I have been better pleas- 
ed than at being invited last week to be pre- 
sent at the wedding of a friend’s daughter. | 
like to make one at these ceremonies, which 
to usold people give back our youth ina man- 
ner, and restore our gayest season, in the re- 
membrance of our own success, or the regrets, 
scarcely less tender, of our own youthful dis- 
appointments, in this point of asettlement.— 
On these occasions I am sure to be in good 
humour for a week or two after, and enjoy a 
reflected honey-moon. Being without a fam- 
ily, I am flattered with these temporary ad- 
options into a friend’s family; I feel a sort of 
cousin-hood, or uncleship, for the season ; | 





am inducted in degrees of affinity ; and, in tlie 


charm has washed that Ethiop white! What} participated socialities of the little communi- 


! 


is gone of Black Monday! All days are the|ty, I lay down for a brief while my solitary 


same. Sunday itself—that unfortunate failure 
of a holyday as it too often proved, what with 
my sense of its fugitiveness, and over-care to 

et the greatest quantity of pleasure out of it, 
is melted down intoa week day. I can spare 
to go to church now, without grudging the 
huge cantle which it used to seem to cut out 
of the holyday. I have Time for everything. 
I can visit a sick friend. I can interrupt the 
man of much ovcupation when he is busiest. 
Ican insult over him with an invitation to 
take a day’s pleasure with me to Windsor this 
fine May-morning. It is Lucretian pleasure 
to behold the poor drudges, whom I have left 
behind in the world, carking and caring; like 
horses in a mill, drudging on in the same eter- 
nal round—and what is it all fort A man can 





| 
| 


bachelorship. 1 carry this humour so far, that 
] take it unkindly tobe left out, even when 4 
funeral is going on in the house of a dear 
friend. But to my subject. 

The union itself had been long settled, but 
its celebration had been hitherto deferred, to 
an almost unreasonable state of suspense in 
the lovers, by some invincible prejudices 
which the bride’s father had unhappily con- 
tracted upon the subject of the too early mar- 
riages of females. He has been lecturing any 
time these five years—for to that length the 
courtship has been protracted—upon the pro- 
priety of putting off the solemnity, till the la- 
dy should have completed her five and twen- 
tieth year. We all began to be afraid that @ 
suit, which as yet had abated of none of its ar- 





never have too much Time to himself, nor too | dours might at last be lingered on till passion had 
little todo. Had I a little son, I would christen | time to cool, and love to go out in the exper! 


ato 
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ment. But a little wheedling on the part of 
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Nor let any of my female readers suppose that 


his wife, who was by no means a party to these} the sage reflections which have jusu escaped 
overstrained notions, jomed to some serions, me have the obliquest tendency of application 


expostulations on that of his friends, who, | 
from the growing infirmities of the old gen-' 


to the young lady, who, it will be seen, is a- 
bent to venture upon a change in her condition 


tleman, could not promise ourselves many | at a mature and competent age, and not with- 
years’ enjoyment of his company, and were, 


anxious to bring matters a to conclusion during 
his life-time, at length prevailed ; and on Mon- 
day last the daughter of my old friend, Admi- 
ral having attained the womanly age 
of nineteen, was conducted to the church by her 
pleasant cousin J , who told some few 
years older. 

" Before the youthful part of my female read- 
ers express *heir indignation at the abomina- 
ble loss of time occasioned to the lovers b 
the preposterous netions of my old friend, 
they will do well to consider the reluctance 
which a fond parent naturally feels at parting 
with his child. ‘T’o this unwillingness, | be- 
lieve, in most cases may be traced the differ- 
ence of opinion on this point between child 
and parent, whatever pretences of interest or 
prudence may be held out to cover it. The 
hardheartedness of fathers is a fine theme for 
romance writers, a sure and moving topsc ;— 
but is there not something untender, to say 
no more of it, in the hurry which a beloved 
child i3 sometimes in to tear herself from the 
parental stock, and commit herself to strange 
graftings? ‘The case is heightened where the 
lady, as in the present instance, happens to be 
an only child. I do not understand these mat- 
ters experimentally, but I can make a shrewd 
guess at the wounded pride of a parent upon 
these occasions. It is no new observation, I 
believe, that a lover in most cases has no ri- 
val so much to be feared as the father. Cer- 
tainly there isa jealousy in unparallel sub- 
jects, which is little less heart-rending than 
the passion which we more strictly christen 
by that name. Mothers’ scruples are more 
easily gotover; for this reason, I suppose, that 
the protection transferred to a husband is less 
a derogation and a loss to their authority than 
tothe paternal. Mothers, besides, have a 
trembling foresight, which paints the incon- 
veniences (impossible to be conceived in the 
same degree by the other parent) of a life of 
forlorn celibacy which the refusal of a tolera- 
ble match may entail upon their child. Moth- 
ers’ instinet is a surer guide here, than the 
cold reasonings of a father on such a topic.— 
To this instinct may be imputed, and by it a- 
lone may be excused, the unbeseeming artifi- 
ces, by which some wives push on the matri- 
monial projects of their daughters, which the 
husband, however approving, shall entertain 
with comparative indifference. A little shame- 
lessness on this head is pardonable. With 
this explanation, forwardness becomes a 
grace, and maternal impcrtunity receives the 
name of a virtue. But the parson stays, 
while I preposterously assume his office; I 
= preaching, while the bride ison the thresh- 
old. 








out the fullest approbation of all parties. I 
only deprecate very hasty marriages. 

it had been fixed that the ceremony should 
be gone though at an early hour, to give time 
for a little deyeune afterwards, to which a se- 
lect party of friends had been invited. We 
were in church a little before the clock struck 
eight. 

Notbing could be mcre judicious or grace- 
ful than the dress of the bride-maids—the 


three charming Miss Foresters—on this morn- 
| Co 


ing. ‘To give the bride an opportunity of shin- 
ing singly, they had come habited all in green. 
Iam ill at describing female apparel; but 
while she stood at the altar in vestments white 
and candid as her thoughts, a sacrificial white- 
ness, they assisted in robes, such as might be- 
come Diana’s nymphs—Foresters indeed—as 
such who had not yet come to the resolution 
of putting off cold virginity. These young 
maids, not being so blessed as to have a moth- 
er living, I am told, kept single for their fath- 
er’s sake, and live altogether so happy with 
their remaining parent, that the hearts of lov- 
ers are ever broken with the prospect (so in- 
auspicious to their hopes) of such uninterrupt- 
ed and provoking |.ome-comfort. Gallant 
girls! each a victim worthy of Iphigenia! 

I do not know what business 1 have to be 
in solemn places. I cannot divest me of an 
unseasonable disposition to levity upon the 
most awful occasions. I was never cut out 
for a public functionary. Ceremony and I 
have long shaken han’s; but [ could not re- 
sist the importunities of the young lady’s fath- 
er, Whose gout unhappily confined him at 
home, to act as parent on thisoccasion, and give 
away the bride. Something ludicrous occur- 
red to me at this most serious of all moments 
—a sense of my unfitness to have the disposal, 
even in imagination, of the sweet young crea- 
ture beside me. I fear I was betrayed to 
some lightness, for the awful eye of the par- 
son—and the rector’s eye of Saint Mildred’s 
in the Poultry is no trifle of a rebuke—was 
upon me in an instant, souring ‘my incipient 
jest to the tristful severities of a funeral. 

Tais was the only misbehaviour which 1 
can plead to upon this solemn occasion, unless 
what was objected to me after the ceremony 
by one of the handsome Miss T————s, be 
accounted a solecism. She was pleased to 
say that she had never seen a gentleman be- 
fore me give away a bride in bleck. Now 
black has been my ordinary apparel so long-~ 
indeed I take it to be the proper .costume of 
an author—the stage sanctions it—that to 
have appeared in some lighter colour would 
have raised more mirth at my expense, than 
the anomaly had created censure. But I 
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could perceive that the bride’s mother, and | was fortunate in keeping together the better 


some elderly ladies present (God bless them !) 
would have been well content, if I had come 
in any other colour than tat. But 1 got over 
the omen bya lucky apologue, which I remem-| 
bered out of Pilpay, or some Indian author, of’ 
al] the birds being invited to the linnets’ 
wedding, at which, when all the rest came in 
their gayest feathers, the raven alone apologis- 
ed for his cloak because “ he had no other.” — 
This tolerably reconciled the elders. But with 
the young people al] was merriment, and shak-| 
ings of hands, and congratulations, and kissing | 
away the bride’s tears, and kissings from her 
in return, till a young lady, who assumed 
some experience in these matters, having 
worn the nuptial bands some four or five 
weeks longer than her friend, rescued her, 
archly observing, with halfan eye upon the 
bridegroom, that at this rate she would have 
“none left.” 

My friend the admiral was in fine wig and 
buckle en this occasion—a striking contrast 
to this usua! neglect of personal appearance. 
He did not once shove up his borrowed locks 
(his custom ever at his morning studies) to 
betray the few grey stragglers of his own be- 
neath them. He wore anaspect of thoughtful 
satisfaction. I trembled for the hour, which 





at length approached. when after a protracted | 
breakfast of three hours—if stores of cold| 
fowls, tongues, hams, botargoes, dried fruits, | 
wines, cordials, &c., can deserve so meagre| 
an appellation—the coach was announced, 
which was come to carry off the bride and 
bridcgrooin for a season, as custom has sensi- 
bly ordained, into the country; upon which| 
design, wishing them a felicitous journey, | 
let us return to the assembled guests. 





As when a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
The eyes of men 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 


so idly did we bend our eyes upon one anoth- 
er, when the chief performers in the morning’s 
pageant had vanished. None told his tale.— 
None sipt her glass. The poor Admiral made 
an effort—it was not much. I had anticipa- 
ted so far. Even the infmity of full satisfac- 
tion, that had betrayed itself through the prim 
looks and quiet deportment of his lady, began 
to wane into something of misgiving. No 
one knew whether to take their leaves or stay. 
We seemed assembled upon a silly occasion. 
In this crisis, betwixt tarrying and departure, 
I must do justice to a foolish talent of mine, 
which had otherwise like to have brought me 
into disgrace in the fore-part of the day; I 
mean a power, in any a of thinking 
and giving vent to all manner of strange non- 
sense. In thisawkward dilemma I found it sov- 
ereign. [rattled off some of my most excellent 
absurdities. All were willing to be relieved, 
at any expense of reason, from the pressure 
of the intolerable vacuum which had succeed- 
ed to the morning bustle. By this means I 











junior presence. 
young maiden freshens up, and keeps green 


part of the company toa late hour : anda rubber 
ot whist (the Admiral’s favourite game) with 
some rare strokes of chance as well as skill, 
which came opportunely on his side—length- 
ed out till midnight—dismissed the old gen- 
tleman at last to his bed with comparatively 
easy spirits. 

I have been at my old friend’s various times 
since. Ido not know a visiting place where 
every guest is so perfectly at his ease; no- 
where, where harmony is so strangely the re- 
sult of confusion. Every body is at cross pur- 
poses, yet the effect is so much better than 
uniformity. Contradictory orders; servants 
pulling one way ; master and mistress driving 
some other, yet both diverse ; visiters huddied 
up in corners ; chairs unsymmetrised : candles 
disposed by chance; meals at odd hours, tea 
and supper at once, or the latter preceding 
the former ; the host and the guest conferring, 
yet each upon a different topic, each under- 
standing himself, neither trying to understand 
or hear the other; draughts and politics, chess 
and political economy, cards and conversation 
on nautical matters, going on at once, without 
the hope, or indeed the wish, of distinguishing 
them, make it altogether the most pertect ev n- 
cordia discors you shall meet with. Yet 
somehowthe old house is not quite what it should 
be. The Admiral still enjoys his pipe, but he 
has no Miss Emily to fill it for him. The in- 
strument stands where it stood, but she is gone, 
whose delicate touch could sometimes for a 
short minute appease the warring elements, 
He has learnt, as Marvel expresses it, to 
“make his destiny his choice.” He bears 
bravely up, but he does not come out with his 
flashes of wild wit so thick as formerly. His 
sea songs seldomer escape him. His wile, 
too, looks as if she wanted some younger bo- 
dy to scold and set to rights. We all missa 
It is wonderful how one 


the paternal roof. Old and young seem to 
have an interest in her, so long as she is not 


absolutely disposed of. The youthfulness of 


the house is flown. Emily is married. 


NEWSPAPERS 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 
Dan Srvart once told that he did not re- 
member that he ever deliberately walked into 


the Exhibition at Somerset House in his life. 
He might occasionally have escorted a party 


of ladies across the way that were going in; 


but he never went in of his own head. Yet 
the office of the Morning Post newspaper 


stood then just where it does now-we are car- 


rying you back, Reader, some thirty years or 
more—with its gilt-globe-topt front facing 
that emporium of our artists’ grand Annual 
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Exposure. We sometimes wish, that we 
had observed the same abstinence with Dan- 
iel. 

A word or two of D. S. He ever appeared 
to us one of the finest tempered of Editors. 
Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, was equally 
pleasant, with a dash, no slight one either, of 
the courtier. S&S. was frank, plain, and Eng- 
lish allover. We have worked for both these 
gentlemen. 
~ It is soothing to contemplate the head of 
the Ganges; to trace the first little bubblings 
of a mighty river; 

With holy reverence to approach the rocks, 
Whence glide the seams renowned in ancient song. 
* x *K a o* 

Not more refreshing to the thirsty curiosity 
of the travelier is the tracing of some mighty 
waters up to their shallow fontlet, than it is to 
a pleased and candid reader to go back to the 
inexperienced essays, the first callow flights 
in authorship, of some established name in 


literature; from the Gnat which preluded to| 


the Aneid, to the Duck which Samuel John- 
son trod on. 

In those days every Morning Paper, as an 
essential retainer to its establishment, kept an 
author, Who was bound to furnish daily a 
quantum of witty paragraphs. Sixpence a 
joke—and it was thought pretty high too— 
was Dan Stuart’s settled remuneration in 
these cases. The chat of the day, scandal, 
but, above all, dress, furnished the material. 
The length of no paragraph was to exceed 
seven lines. Shorter they might be, but they 
must be poignant. 

A fashion of flesh, or rather pink-coloured 
hose for the ladies, luckily coming up at the 
juncture, when we were on our probation for 
the place of Chief Jester to S.’= Paper, estab- 
lished our reputation in that line. We were 
pronounced a ‘capital hand.” 

** ** * ** 

But the fashion of jokes, with all other 
things, passes away. 

* + * * * 

Somebody has said, that to swallow six 
cross-buns daily consecutively for a fortnight 
would surfeit the stoutest digestion. But to 
have to furnish as many jokes daily, and that 
not for a fortnight, but fur a long twelve- 
month, as we were constrained to do, was a 
little harder execution. “ Man goeth forth 
to his work until the evening ”’—from a rea- 
sonable hour in the morning, we presume it 
was meant. Now, as our main occupation 
took ns up from eight till five every day in the 
City; and as our evening hours, at that time 
of life, had generally to do with any thing 
rather than business, it follows, that the only 
time we could spare for this manutactory of 
jokes—our suppleinentary livelihood, that sup- 
plied us in every want beyond mere bread 
and cheese—was exactly that part of the day 
which (as we have heard of No Man's Land) 
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may be fitly denominated No Man’s Time ; 
that is, no time in which a man ought to be 
up, and awake, in. ‘T’o speak more plainly, 
it is that time, of an hour, or an hour and a 
half’s duration, in which a man, whuse occa- 
sions call him up so preposterously, has to 
wait for his breakfast. 

O those headaches at dawn of day, when at 
five, or half-past-five in summer, and not 
much later in the dark seasons, we were 
compelled to rise, having been perhaps not 
above four hours in bed—(for we were no go- 
to-beds with the lamb, though we anticipated 
the lark oftimes in her rising—we liked a 
parting cup at midnight, as al] young men 
|did before these effeminate times, and to have 
‘our friends about us—we were not constella- 
ited under Aquarius, that watery sign, and 
|therefore incapable of Bacchus, cold, washy, 
bloodless--we were none of your Basilian wa- 
ter-sponges, nor had taken our degrees at 
Mount Ague-—we were right toping Capu- 
|lets, jolly companions, we and they)—vut to 





ihave to get up, as we said before, curtailed 
of half our fur sleep, fasting, with only a 
dim vista of refreshing Bohea in the distance 
—to be necessitated to rouse ourselves at the 
detestable rap of an old hag of a domestic, 
who seemed to take a diabolical pleasure in 
| her annouacement that “it was time to rise ;” 
jand whose clhappy knuckles we have often 
|yearned to amputate, and string them up at 


lour chamber door, to be a terror to all such 


‘unseasonable rest-breakers in future 

“Facil” and sweet, as Virgil sings, had 
been the * descending” of the over-night, 
balmy, the first sinking of the heavy head up- 
on the pillow; but to get up, as he goes on 
to say, 








—revocare gradus, superasque evadere ad auras— 


and to get up moreover to make jokes with 
malice prepended—there was the “labour”’— 
there the “work.” 

No Egyptian taskmaster ever devised a sla- 
very like to that our slavery. No fractious 
operants ever turned out for half the tyranny 
which this necessity exercised upon us.— 
Half a dozen jests in a day, (bating Sundays 
too), why, it seems nothing! We make 
twice the number every day in our lives, as 
a matter of course, and claim no Sabbatical 
exemptions. But then they come into our 
head. But when the head has to go out to 
them—when the mountain must go to Ma- 
homet— 

Reader, try it for once, only for one short 
twelremonth. 

It was not every week that a fashion of 
pink stockings came up; but mostly, instead 
lof it, some rugged, untractable subject ; some 


| topic impossible to be contorted into the risi- 


ble; some feature, upon which no smile could 
play ; some flint, from which no proczess of in- 
genuity could procure a distillation. There 
they lay, there your appointed tale of brick-ma- 
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king wasset before you, which you must finish 
with or without straw, as it happened. The 
craving Dragon—the Public—like him in 
Bel’s temple—must be fed; it expected its 
daily rations; and Daniel, and ourselves, to 
do us justice, did the best we could on this 
side bursting him. 

While we were wringing out coy spright- 
linesses for the Post, and writhing under the 
toil of what is called “easy writing,” Bob 
Allen our guondam schoolfellow, was tapping 
his impracticable brains in a like service for 
the “Oracle.” Not that Robert troubled 
himself much about wit. If his paragraphs 
had a sprightly air about them, it was suflici- 
ent. He carried this nonchalance so far at 
Jast, that a matter of intelligence, and that 
no very important one, was not seldom palm- 
ed upon his employers for a good jest; for ex- 
ample sake—“ Walking yesterday morning 
casually down Snow Hill, who should we 
meet but Mr. Deputy Humphreys! we re- 
joice to add, that the worthy Deputy appear- 
ed to enjoy a good state of health. We do 
not remember ever to have seen him look bet- 
ter.” ‘This gentleman, so surprisingly met 
upon Snow Hill, from some peculiarities in 
gait or gesture, was a constant butt for mirth 
to the small paragraph-mongers of the day ; 
and our friend thought that he might have his 
fling at him with the rest. We met A. in 
Holborn shortly after this extraordinary ren- 
counter, which he told with tears of satisfac-| 
tion in his eyes, and chuckling at the antici- 
pated effects of its announcement next day in 
the paper. We did not quite comprehend 
where the witof it Jay at the time; nor was 
it easy to be ctected, when the thing came 
out, advantaged by type and letter-press. He 
had better have met any thing that morning 





than 2 Common Council Man. His services 
were shortly after dispensed with, on the plea} 
that his paragraphs of late had been deficient | 
in point. The one in question, it must be} 
owned, had an air, in the opening especially, 
proper to awaken curiosity; and the senti-| 
ment, or moral, wears the aspect of humanity, 
and good neighbourly feeling. But somehow 
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ing Paper. Editors find their own jokes, or 
do as well without them. Parson Este, and 
Topham, brought up the set custom of “witty 
paragraphs” first in the “World.” Boaden 
was a reigning paragraphist in his day, and 
succeeded poor Allen im the Oracle. But, as 
we said, the fashion of jokes passes away ; and 
it would be difficult to discover in the Biogra- 
pher of Mrs. Siddons, any traces of that viva- 
city and fancy which charmed the whole 
town at the commencement of the present 
century. Even the prelusive delicacies of the 
present writer—the curt “ Astrean allusion” 
—would be thought pedantic, and out of date, 
in these days. 

From the office of the Morning Post (for 
we may as well exhaust our Newspaper Re- 
miniscences at once) by change of property in 
the paper, we were transferred, mortifying 
exchange! to the office of the Albion News- 
paper, late Rackstrow’s Museum, in Fleet- 
street. What a transition—from a handsome 
apartment, from rose-wood desks, and silver- 
inkstands, to an oflice—no office, but a den 
rather, but just redeemed from the occupation 
of dead morsters, of which it seemed redolent 
—from the centre of loyalty and fashion, to a 
focus of vulgarity and sedition! Here in 
murky closet, inadequafe from its square con- 
tents to the receipt of the two bodies of Editor, 
and humble paragraph-maker, together at one 
time, sat in the discharge of his new Editorial 
functions (the “ Bigod” of Elia) the redouot- 
ed John Fenwick. 

F., without a guinea in his pocket, and 
having left not many in the pockets of his 
friends whom he might command, had _pur- 
chased (on tick doubtless) the whole and _ sole 
Editorship, Proprietorship, with all the rights 
and titles (such as they were worth) of the 
Albion, from one Lovell; of whom we know 
nothing, save that he had stood in the pillory 
for a libel on the Prince of Wales. With 
this hopeless concern—for it had been sinking 
ever since its commencement, and could now 
reckon upon not more than a hundred sub- 


iscribers—F’, resolutely determined upon pull- 


ing down the Government in the first in- 





the conclusion was not judged altogether to|stance, and making both our fortunes by way 
answer to the magnificent promise of the pre-| of corollary. For seven weeks and more did 
mises. We traced our friend’s pen after-|this infatuated Democrat go about borrowing 
wards in the “True Briton,” the “ Star,” the| seven shilling pieces, and lesser coin, to meet 
“ Traveller,”—from all which he was succes-| the daily demand of the Stamp Office, which 
sively dismissed, the Proprictors having “ no| allowed no credit to publications of that side 





further occasion for his services.” Nothing| 
was easier than to detect him. When wit 
failed, or topics ran low, there constantly ap- 
peared the following—* Jt is not generally 
hnown that the three Blue Balls at the Pawn- 
brokers’ shops are the ancient arms of Lom- 
bardy. The Lombards were the first money- 
brokers in Europe.” Bob has done more to) 
set the public right on this important point of, 
blazonry, than the whole College of Heralds. 

The appointment of a regular wit has long 
ceased to be a part of the economy of a Morn- 





in politics. An outcast from politer bread, 
we attached our small talents to the forlorn 
fortunes of our friend. Our occupation now 
was to write treason. 

Recollections of feelings—which were all 
that now remained from our first boyish heats 
kindled by the French Revolution, when 11 


we were misled, we erred in the company of 


some who are accounted very good men 
now—rather than any tendency at this time 
to Republican doctrines—assisted us in as- 
suming a style of writing, while the paper 
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lasted, consonant in no very under tone to the 
right earnest fanaticism of F. Our cue was 
now to insinuate, rather than recommend, 

ible abdications. Blocks, axes, White- 
hall tribunals, were covered with flowers of 
so cunning a periphrasis—as Mr. Bayes says, 
never naming the thing directly—that the 
keen eye of an Attorney-General was insuf- 
ficient to detect the lurking snake among 
them. There were times, indeed, when we 
sighed for our more gentleman-like occupa- 
tion under Stuart. But with change of mas- 
ters it is ever change of service. Already 
one paragraph, and anovher, as we learned 
afterwards from a gentleman at the Treasury, 
had begun to be marked at that office, with a 
view of its being submitted at least to the at- 
tention of the proper Law Officers—when an 
unlueky, or rather lucky epigram from our 
pen, aimed at Sir J sM h, who was 
on the eve of departing for India to reap 
the fruits of his apostacy, as F’. pronounced 
it, (itis hardly worth particularising,) hap- 
pening to offend the nice sense of Lord, or, 
as he then delighted to be called, Citizen 
Stanhope, deprived F. at once of the last 
hopes of a guinea from the last patron that 
had stuck by us; and breaking up our estab- 
lishment, left us to the safe, but somewhat 
mortifying, neglect of the Crown Lawyers. 
It was about this time, or a little earlier, that 
Dan. Stuart made that curious confession to 
us, that he had “ never deliberately walked 
— Exhibition at Somerset House in his 
ife. 








CAPTAIN JACKSON. 


Amone the deaths in our obituary for this 
month, I observe with concern “ At his cot- 
tage on the Bath road, Captain Jackson.” 
The name and attribution are common enough; 
but a feeling like reproach persuades me, 
that this could have been no other in fact than 
my dear old friend, who some five-and-twenty 
years ago rented a tenement, which he was 
pleased to dignify with the appellation here 
used, about a mile from Westbourn Green. 
Alack, how good men, and the good turns they 
do us, slide out of memory, and are recalled but 
by the surprise of some such sad memento as 
that which now lies before us! 

He whom I mean was a retired half-pay 
officer, with a wife and two grown up daught- 
ers, whom he maintained with the port and 
notions of gentlewomen upon that slender 
professional allowance. Comely girls they 
were too. 

And was I in danger of forgetiing this 
man !—his cheerful siappers—the noble tone 
of hospitality, when first you set your foot in 


the cottage—the anxious ministerings about | 
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platter; the power of self-enchantment, by 
which, in his magnificent wishes to enter- 
tain you, he multiplied his means to bounties. 

Yousaw with your bodily eyes indeed what 
seemed a bare scrag—cold savings from the 
foregone meal—remnant hardly sufficient to 
send a mendicant from the door contented. 
But in the copious will—the revelling imagi- 
nation of your host—the “mind, the mind, 
Master Shallow,” whole beeves were spread 
before you—hecatombs—no end appeared to 
the profusion. 

it was the widow's cruse--the loaves and 
fishes; carving could not lessen nor helping 
diminish it—the stamina were left—the ele- 
mental bone still flourished, divested of its 
accidents. 

* Let us live when we can,” methinks I 
hear the open-handed creature exclaim ; 
“while we have, let us not want,” “here is 
plenty left;” “want for nothing”’—with 
many more such hospitable sayings, the spurs 
of appetite, and old concomitants of smoke- 
ing boards, and feast-oppressed chargers. 
Then sliding a slender ratio of Single Glou- 
cester upon his wife’s plate, or the daughter’s, 
he would convey the remanent rind into his 
owa, with a merry quirk of “the nearer the 
bone,” &ec., and declaring that he univer- 
sally preferred the outside. For we had our 
table distinctions, you are to know, and some 
of us in a manner sat above the salt. None 
but his guest or guests dreamed of tasting 
flesh luxuries at night, the fragments were 
vere hospitibus sacra. But of one thing or 
another there was always enough, and Jeav- 
ings: only he would sometimes finish the re- 
mainder crust, to show that he wished no 
savings. 

Wine we had none; nor, except on very 
rare occasions, spirits; but the sensation of 
wine was there. Some thin kind of ale I 
remember——“ British beverage,” he would 
say! “Push about, my boys;” “ Drink to 
your sweethearts, girls.” At every meagre 
draught a toast must ensue, or a song. All 
the forms of good liquor were there, with 
none of the efiects wanting. Shut your eyes, 
and you would swear a capacious bow! of 
punch was foaming in the centre, with beams 
of generous Port or Madeira radiating to it 
from each of the table corners. You got 
flustered, without knowing whence; tipsy 
upon words; and reeled under the potency of 
his unperformirg Bacchanalian encourage- 
ments. e 

We had our songs-——“ Wiiy, Soldiers, 
Why”—and the “ British Grenadiers”—in 
which last we were all obliged to bear cho- 
rus. Both the daughters sang. Their pro- 
ficiency was a nightly theme—the masters 
he had given them—the “ no-expence” which 
he spared to accomplish them in a science 
“so necessary to young women.” But then— 


you, where little or nothing (God knows) was|they could not sing * without the instru- 


to be ministered. 


Althea’s horn in a poor|ment.” 





$16 Greenbank’s Periodical Livrary. 


Sacred, and by me, never-to-be violated, 
Secrets of Poverty! Should I disclose your 
honest aims at grandeur, your makeshift ef- 
forts of magnificence! Sleep, sleep, with 
all thy broken keys, if one of the bunch be 
extant; thrummed by a thousand ancestral 
thumbs; dear, cracked spinnet cf dearer 
Louisa! Without mention of mine, be dumb, | 
thou thin accompanier of her thinner warble !| 
A veil be spread over the dear delighted face’ 
of the well-deluded father, who now happily 
listening to cherubic notes, scarce feels sin- 
cerer pleasure than when she awakened thy 
time-shaken chords responsive to the twitter- 
ings of that slender image of a voice. 

We were not without our literary talk 
either. It did not extend far, but as far as it 
went, it was good. It was bottomed well ; 
had good grounds to go upon. In the cottage 
was a room, which tradition authenticated to 
have been the same in which Glover, in his 
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a sober native of North Britain, who genera]- 
ly saw things more as they were, was not 
proof against the continual collision of his 
credulity. Herdaughters were rational and 
discreet young women ; in the main, perhaps, 
not insensible to their true circumstances, 
i have seen them assume a thoughtful air at 
times. But such was the preponderating 
opulence of his fancy, that I am_ persuaded, 
not for any half-hour together, did they ever 
look their own prospects fairly in the tice, 
There was no resisting the vortex of his tem- 
perament. His riotous imagination conjured 
up handsome settlements before their eyes, 
which kept them up in the eye of the world 
too, and seem at last to have realised them- 
selves; for they both have married since, | 
am told, more than respectably. 

It islong since, and my memory waxes 
dim on some subjects, or [ should wish to 
convey some notion of the manner in which 





occasional retirements, had penned the greater|the pleasant creature described the circum- 
part of his Leonidas. This circumstance was/|stances of hisown wedding-day. I faintly re- 
nightly quoted, though none of the present}member something of a chaise and four, in 
inmates, that { could discover, appeared ever| which he made his entry into Glasgow on that 
to haye met with the poem in question. But)morning to fetch the bride home, or earry 
that was no matter. Glover had written|her thither, I forget which. It so completely 
there, and the anecdote was pressed into the|made out the stanza of the old ballad— 

account of the family importance. It diffused 
a learned air through the apartment, the lit- 
tle side casement of which (the poet’s study 
window,) opening upon a superb view as far 
as to the pretty spire of Harrow, over do- 
mains and patrimonial acres, nota rood nor| I suppose it was the only occasion, upon 
square yard whereof our host could call his! which his own actual! splendour at all corres- 
own, yet gave occasion to an immoderate ex-| ponded with the world’s notion on that. sub- 
pansion of—vanity shall I call it!—in his bo-|ject. In homely cart, or travelling caravan, 
som, as he showed them ina glowing sum-|by whatever humble vehicle they chanced to 
mer evening. It wasall his, he took it allin,|be transported in less prosperous days, th: 
and communicated rich portions of it to his|ride through Glasgow came back upon hus 
guests. It wasa part of his largess, his hos-|fancy, not as a humiliating contrast, but as 
pitality; it was gomg over his grounds; he|fair occasion for reverting to that one day's 


Wien we came down through Glasgow town, 
We were a comely sight to see ; 

My love was clad in black velvet, 
And I myself in cramasie. 








was lord for the time of showing them, and! 
you the implicit lookers-up to his magnifi- 
cence. 

He was a juggler, who threw mists before 
your eyes—you had no time to detect his fal- 
lacies. He would say “ hand me the silver 
sugar tongs;” and, before you could dis- 
cover it was a single spoon, and that plated, 
he would disturb and captivate your imagina- 
tion by a misnomer of “the urn” for a tea 
kettle ; or by calling a homely bench a sofa. 
Rich men direct you to their furniture, poor 
ones divert you from it; he neither did one 
nor the other, but by simply assuming that 
everything was handsome about him, you 
were positively at a demur what you did, or 
did not see, at the cottage. Withnothing to 
live on, he seemed to live on everything. 
He had a stock of wealth in his mind; not 
that which is properly termed Content, for 
in truth it was not to be contained at all, but 
overflowed all bounds by the force of a mag- 
nificent self-delusion. 


state. It seemed an “ equipage etern” from 
which no power of fate or fortune, onc: 
mounted, had power thereafter to dislodge 
him. 

There is some merit in putting a handsom 
face upon indigent circumstances. To bully 
and swagger away the sense of them before 
strangers, may not be always discommenda- 
ble. Tibbs, and Bobadil, even when detected, 
have more of our admiration than contempt. 
But for a man to put the cheat upon himselt: 
to play the Bobadil at home ; and, steeped 1 
poverty up to the lips, to fancy himself al! 
the while chin-deep in riches, is a strain 0! 
constitutional philosophy, and a mastery over 
fortune, which was reserved for my old fr:en¢ 
Captain Jackson. 





Enthusiasm is catching ; and even his wife, 
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POPULAR FALLACIES. 


—e@& 
I. 


THAT A BULLY IS ALWAYS A COWARD. 


T'uis axiom contains a principle of compen- 
sation, Which disposes us to admit the truth of 
it. But there is no safe trusting to dictiona- 
ries and definitions. We should more wil-| 
lingly fall in with this popular language, if we 
did not find brutality sometimes awkwardly 
coupled with valour in the same vocabulary. 
The comic writers, with their poetical jus- 
tice, have contributed not a little to mislead 
usupon this point. To see a hectoring tel- 
low exposed and beaten upon the stage, has 
something in it wonderfully diverting. Some 
people’s share of animal spirits is notoriously 
low and defective. It has not strength to 
raise a vapour, or furnish out the wind of a 
tolerable bluster. ‘These love to be told that 
huffing is no partof valour. The truest cour- 
age with them is that which is the least noisy 
and obtrusive. But confront one of these si- 
lent heroes with the swaggerer of real life, 
and his confidence in the theory quickly va- 
nishes. Pretensionsdo not uniformly bespeak 
non-performance. A modest inoffensive de- 
portment does not necessarily imply valour ; 
neither does the absence of it justify us m de- 
nying that quality. Hickman wanted mod- 
esty—we do not mean Aim of Clarissa—but 
who ever doubted his courage! Even the po- 
ets—upon whom this equitable distribution of 
qualities should be most binding—have thought 
itagreeable to nature to depart from the rule 
upon occasion. Harapha, inthe “ Agonistes,” 
is indeed a bully upon the received notions. 
Milton has made him at once a blusterer, a 
giant, anda dastard. But Almanzor, in Dry- 
den, talks of driving armies singly before hin 
—and does it. ‘Tom Brown had a shrewder 
insight into this kind of character than either 
of his predecessors. He divides the palm 
more equably, and allows his hero a sort of 
dimidiate pre-eminence :—“ Bully Dawson 
kicked by half the town, and half the town 
kicked by Bully Dawson.” This was true 
distributive justice. 


| 


IL. 
THAT ILL-GOTTEN GAIN NEVER PROSPERS 


Tue weakest part of mankind have this 
saying commonest in their mouth. It is the 
trite consolation administered to the easy dupe, 
when he has been tricked out of his money or 
estate, that the acquisition of it willdo the 
owner no good. But the rogues of this world 


wm 


—the pradenter part of them, at least—know 
better; and, if the observation had been as 
true as it is old, would not have failed by this 
time to have discovered it. They have pret- 
ty sharp distinctions of the fluctuating and 
the permanent. “ Lightly come, lightly go,” 


lis a proverb, which they can very well atiord 


to leave, when they leave little else, to the 
losers. They do not always find manors, got 
by rapime or chicanery, insensibly to melt 
away, as the poets will have it; or thatall gold 
glides, like thawing snow, from the thief’s 
hand that grasps it. Church land, alienated 
to lay uses, was formerly denounced to have 
this slippery quality. But some portions of it 
somehow always stuck so fast, that the de- 
nunciators have been fain to postpone the 
prophecy of retundment toa late posterity. 


Il. 
THAT A MAN MUST NOT LAUGH AT HIS OWN JEST. 


THE severest exaction surely ever invented 
upon the self-denial of poor human nature ! 
This is to expect a gentleman to give a treat 
without partaking of it; to sit esurient at his 
own table, and commend the flavour of his 
venison upon the absurd strength of his never 
touching it himself. On the contrary, we love 
to see a wag taste his own joke to his party ; 
to watch a quirk, or a merry conceit, flicker- 
ing upon the lips some seconds before the 
tongue is delivered of it. If it be good, fresh, 
and racy—begotten of the occasion ; if he that 
utters it never thought it before, he is natur- 
ally the first to be tickled with it; and any 
suppression of such complacence we hold to 
be churlish and insulting. What does it seem 
to imply, but that your company is weak or 
foolish enough to be moved by an image or a 
fancy, that shall stir you not at all, or but 
faintly! This is exactly the humour of the 
fine gentleman in Mandeville, who, while he 
dazzles his guests with the display of some 
costly toy, affects himself to “see nothing 
considerable in it.” 





IV. 


THAT SUCH A ONE SHOWS HIS BREEDING. 
THAT IT IS EASY TO PERCEIVE HE IS 
‘ 
¥9 GENTLEMAN, 


A sprecn from the poorer sort of people, 
which always indicates that the party vitupe- 
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rated is a gentleman. 
they deny, is that which galls and exasper- 
‘ates them to use thislangnage. The forbear- 
‘ance with which it is usually received, is a 
proof what interpretation the bystander sets 
upon it. Ofa kin to this, and still less politic, 
are the phrases with which, in their street 
rhetoric, they ply one another more grossly: — 
He is a poor creature.—He has not arag to 
cover his back; though this last, we confess, is 
more frequently applied by females to females. 
They do not perceive that the satire glances 
upon themselves. A poor man, of all things 
in the world, should not upbraid an antagonist 
with poverty. Are there no other topics—as, 
to tellhim his father was hanged &c. ‘ 
without exposing a secret, which should be 
kept snug between them; and doing an af- 
front to the order to which they have the hon- 
our equally tobelong? All this while they do 
not see how the wealthier man stands by and 
laughs in his sleeve at both. 








V 
THAT THE POOR COPY THE VICES OF THE RICH. 


A smooTtH text to the latter; and, preached 
from the pulpit, is sure of a docile audience 
from the pews lined with satin. It is twice 
sitting upon velvet to a foolish squire to be 
told, that he—and not perverse nature, as the 
homilies would make us imagine, is the true 
cause of all the irregularities in his parish.— 
This is striking atthe root of free-will indeed, 
and denying the originality of sin in any 
sense. But men are not such implicit sheep 
as this comes to. If the ahstinence from evil 
on the part of the upper classes is to derive 
itself from no higher principle, than the ap- 
prehension of setting ill patterns to the lower, 
we beg leave to discharge them from all 
squeamishness on that score: they may even 


take their fill of pleasures, where they can’ 


fird them. The Genius of Poverty, hamper- 
ed and straightened asit is, is not so barren 
of invention but it can trade upon the staple 
of its own vice, without drawing upon their 
capital. The poor are not quite such servile 
imitators as they take them for. 
them are very clever artists in their way.— 
Here and there we find an original. Who 
taught the poor to steal, to pilfer? They did 
not go to the great for schoolmasters in these 
faculties surely. It is well if in some vices 
they allow usto be—no copyists. Inno other 
sense is it true that the poor copy them, than 
as servants may be said to take after their 
masters and mistresses, when they succeed to 
their reversionary cold meats. If the master, 
from indisposition or some other cause, ne- 
glect his food, the servant dines notwithstand- 
ing. 

“QO, but (some will say) the force of exam- 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 
The very fact which’ 


‘agement to such proceedings.” 


Some of 





ple is great.” We knew a lady who was so 
scrupulous on this head, that she would put 
up with the calls of the most impertinent 
visitor, rather than let her servant say she 
was not at home, for fear of teaching her 
maid to tell an untruth ; and this in the very 
face of the fact, which she knew well enough, 
that the wench was one of the greatest liars 
upon the earth without teaching ; so much so, 
that her mistress possibly never heard two 
words of consecutive truth from her in her 
life. But nature must go for nothing : exam- 
ple must be every thing. This liar in grain, 
who never opened her mouth without a lie, 
must be guarded against a remote inference, 
which she (pretty casuist!) might possibly 
draw from a form of words—literally false, 
but essentially deceiving no one—that under 
some circumstances a fib might not be so ex- 
ceedingly sinful—a fiction, too, not at all in 
her own way, or one that she could be sus- 


|pected of adopting, for few servant-wenches 


care to be denied to visitors. 

This word example reminds us of another 
fiae word which is in use upon these occa- 
sions—-encouragement. “ People in our 
sphere must not be thought to give encour- 
To sucha 
frantic height is this principle capable of be- 
ing carried, that we have known individuals 
who have thought it within the scope of their 
influence to sanction despair, and give ecla/ 
to suicide. A domestic in the famiiy of a 
county member lately deceased, for love, or 
some unknown cause, cut his throat, but not 
successfully. The poor fellow was other- 
wise much loved and respected ; and great 
interest was used in his behalf, upon his re- 
covery, that he might be permitted to retcin 
his place; his word being first pledged, not 
without some substantial sponsors to promise 
for him, that the like should never happen 
again. His master was inclinable to keep 
him, but his mistress thought otherwise ; and 
John in the end was dismissed, her ladyship 
declaring that she “could not think of encouwr- 
aging any such doings in the county.” 





VI. 
THAT ENOUGH IS AS GOOD AS A FEAST. 


Nor a man, woman, or child in ten miles 
round Guildhall, who really believes this say- 
ing. The inventor of it did not believe it 
himself. It was made made in revenge by 
somebody, who was disappointed of a _ regale. 
It is a vile cold-scrag-of-mutton sophism ; @ 
lie palmed upon the palate, which knows bet- 
ter things. Ifnothing else could be said for a 
feast, this is sufficient, that from the super- 
flux there is usually something left for the 
next day. Morally interpreted, it belongs to 
a class of proverbs, which have a tendency to 
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make us undervalue money. Of this cast are 
those notable observations, that money is not 
health ; riches cannot purchase every thing : 
the metaphor which makes gold to be mere 
muck, with the morality which traces fine 
clothing to the sheep’s back, and denounces 

ar] as the unhandsome excretion of an oys- 
ter. Hence, too, the phrase which imputes 
dirt to acres—a sophistry so barefaced, that 
even the literal sense of it is true only in a 
wet season. ‘This, and abundance of similar 
sage saws assuming to inculcate content, we 
verily believe to have been the invention of 
some cunning borrower, who had designs up- 
on the purse of his wealthier neighbour, which 
he could only hope to carry by force of these 
verbal jugglings. ‘Translate any one of these 
sayings out of the artful metonyme which en- 
velopes it. and the trick is apparent. Goodly 
legs and shoulders of mutton, exhilirating 
cordials, books, pictures, the opportunities of 
seeing foreign countries, independence, heart’s 
ease, aman’s own time to himself, are not 
muck—however we may be pleased to scan- 
dalize with that appellation the faithful metal 
that provides them for us, 


Vil. 


OF TWO DISPUTANTS, THE WARMEST IS GEN- 
ERALLY IN THE WRONG. 


Our experience would lead us to quite an 
opposite conclusion. ‘Temper, indeed, is no 


test of truth; but warmth and earnestness are} 
a proof at least of a man’s own conviction of) 


the rectitude of that which he maintains.— 
Coolness isas often the result of an unprinci- 
pled indifference to truth or falsehood, as of a 
sober confidence in a man’s own side in a dis- 
pute. Nothing is more insulting sometimes 
than the &ppearance of this philosophic tem- 
per. There is little Titubus, the stammering 
law-stationer in Lincoln’s Inn—we have sel- 
dom known this shrewd little fellow engaged 
in an argument where we were not convinced 
he had the best of it, if his tongue would but 
fairly have seconded him. When he has 
been spluttering excellent broken sense for 
an hour together, writhing and labouring to 
be delivered of the point of dispute--the very 
gist of the controversy knocking at his teeth, 
which like some obstinate iron-grating still 
obstructed its deliverance—his puny frame 
convulsed, and face reddening all over at an 
unfairness in the logic which he wanted ar- 
ticulation to expose, it has moved our gall to 
see a smooth portly fellow of an adversary, 
that cared not a button for the merits of the 
question, by merely laying his hand upon the 
head of the stationer, and desiring him to be 
calm (your tall disputants have always the 
advantage,) with a provoking sneer carry the 
argument clean from him in the opinion of all 
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the by-standers, who have gone away clearly 
convineed that Titubus must have been in 
the wrong, because he was in a passion ; and 
that Mr. , meaning his opponent, is one 
of the fairest, and at the same time one of the 
most dispassionate arguers breathing. 








Vill. 


THAT VERBAL ALLUSIONS ARE NOT WIT, BE~ 
CAUSE THEY WILL NOT BEAR A TRANSLATION. 


‘THE same might be said of the wittiest local 
allusions. A custom is sometimes as difficult 
to explain to a foreigner asa pun. What would 
become of a great part of the wit of the last 
age, if it were tried by this test!’ How would 
certain topics, as aldermanity, &c., have 
sounded to a Terentian auditory, though Te- 
rence himself had been alive to translate them ! 
Senator urbanus, with Curruca to boot for a 
synonime, would but faintly have done the 
business. Words, involving notions are hard 
enough to render; it is too much to expect 
us to translate a sound, and give an elegant 
version toa jingle. The Virgilian harmony 
is not translatable, but by substituting harmon- 
ious sounds in another language for it. To 
Latinise a pun, we must seek a pun in Latin, 
that will answer to it; as, to give an idea of 
the double endings in Hudibras, we must have 
recourse to a similar practice in the old monk- 
ish doggrel. Dennis, the fiercest oppugner of 
puns in ancient or modern times, professes 
hunself highly tickled with the “a stick” 
chiming to “ ecclesi-astic.” Yet what is this 
but a species of pun, a verbal consonance ! 





IX. 
THAT THE WORST PUNS ARE THE BEST. 


Ir by worst be only meant the most far-fetched 
and startling, we agree to it. A pun is not 
bound by the laws which limit nicer wit. It 
is a pistol let off at the ear; not a feather to 
tickle the intellect. It isan antic which does 
not stand upon manners, but comes bounding 
into the presence, and does not show the less 
comic for being dragged in sometimes by the 
head and shoulders. What though it limpa 
little, or prove defective in one leg—all the 
better. A pun may easily be too curious and 
artificial. Who has not at one time or other 
been at a party of professors (himself perhaps 
an old offender in that line), where, after ring- 
ing a round of the most ingenious conceits, 
every man contributing his shot, and some 
there the most expert shooters of the day; 
after making a poor werd run the gauntlet till 
it is ready to drop; after hunting and winding 
it through all the possible ambages of similar 
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sounds; after squeezing, and hauling, and 
tugging at it, till the very milk of it will not 
yield a drop further,—suddenly some obscure, 
unthought-of fellow in a corner, who, was 
never ‘prentice to the trade, whom the com- 
pany for very pity passed over,as we do by a 
known poor man when a money-subscription 
is going round, no one calling upon him for his 
quota—has al] at once come out with some- 
thing so whimsical, yet so pertinent; so brazen 
in its pretensions, yet so impossible to be de- 
nied ; so exquisitely good, and so deplorably 
bad, at the same time,—that it has proved a 
Robin Hood’s shot; any thing ulterior to that 
is despaired of; and the party breaks up, un- 
animously voting it to be the very worst (that 
is, best) pun of the evening. ‘This species of} 
wit is the better for not being perfect in all its 
parts. What it gains in completeness, it loses 
m naturalness. The more exactly it satisfies 
the critical, the less hold it has upon some 
other faculties. ‘The puns which are most en- 
tertaining are those which will least bear an 
analyis. Of this kind is the following recorded, 
with a sort of stigma, in one of Switt’s Mis- 
cellanies. 

An Oxford scholar, meeting a porter who 
was carrying a hare through the street, ac- 
costs him with this extraordinary question: 
* Prithee, friend, is that thy own hare, or a 
wig!” 

There is noexcusing this, and no resisting 
it. A man might blur ten sides of paper in 
attempting a defence of it against a critic who 
should be laughter-proof. The quibble in it- 
self is not considerable. It is only a new turn 
given, by a little false pronunciation, to a very 
common, though not ‘very courteous inquiry. 
Put by one gentleman to another at a dinner- 
party, it would have been vapid; to the mis- 
tress-ofthe house, it would have shown much 
less wit than rudeness. We must take in the 
totality of time, place and person; the pert 
look of the inquiring scholar, the desponding 
looks of the puzzled porter; the one stopping 
at leisure, the other hurrying on with his 
burthen; the mnocent though rather abrupt 
tendency of the first member of the question, 
with the utter and inextricable irrelevancy of 
the second ; the place—a public street, not fa- 
vourable to frivolous investigations: the af- 
frontive quality of the primitive inquiry (the 
common question) invidiously transferred to 
the derivative (the new turn given to it) in the 
implied satire; namely, that few of that tribe 
are expected to eat of the good things which 
they carry, they being in most countries con- 
sidered rather as the temporary trustees than 
owners of such dainties,—which the fellow 
was beginning to understand; but then the 
wig again comes in, and he can make nothing 
of it: all put together constitute a picture: 
Hogarth could have made it intelligible on 
canvass. 

Yet nine out of ten critics will pronounce 





this a very bad pun, because of the defective- 
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ness in the concluding member, which is its 
very beauty, and constitutes the surprise. The 
same persons shall cry up for admirable the 
cold quibble from Virgil about the broken 
Cremona*; because it is made out in all its 
parts, and leaves nothing to the imagination, 
We venture to call it cold; because of thou- 
sands who have admired it, it would be diffi- 
cult to find one who has heartily chuckled at 
it. As appealing to the judgment merely 
(setting the risible faculty aside,) we must pro- 
nounce it a monument of curious felicity. But 
as some stories are said to be too good to be 
true, it may with equal truth be asserted oj 
this bi-verba] allusion, that it is too good to be 
natural. One cannot help suspecting that 
the incident was invented to fit the line. |i 
would have been better had it been less per- 
fect. Like some Virgilian hemistichs, it has 
suffered by filling up. The nimium Vicina 
was enough in conscience ; the Cremone at- 
terwards loads it. It is in fact a double pun; 
and we have always observed that a super- 
feetation in this sort of wit is dangerous, 
When a man has said a good thing, it is sel- 
dom politic to follow it up. We do not care 
to be cheated a second time; or perhaps, the 
mind of man (with reverence be it spoken) is 
not capacious enough to lodge two puns ata 
time. ‘The impression, to be forcible, must 
be simultaneous and undivided, 
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X. 
THAT HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOES. 


Tost who use this proverb can never have 
seen Mrs. Conrady. 

The soul, if we may believe Plotinus, is a 
ray from the celestial beauty. As she par- 
takes more or less of this heavenly light, she 
informs, with corresponding characters, the 
fleshly tenement which she chooses, and 
frames to herself a suitable mansion. 

All which only proves that the soul of 
Mrs. Conrady, in her pre-existent state, was 
no great judge of architecture. 

To the same effect, ina Hymn in honour 
of Beauty, divine Spenser, platonizing, 
sings :— 

— * Every spirit as it is more pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 

So it the fairer body doth procare 

To habit in, and it more fairly dight 

With cheerful grace and amiable sight. 

For of the soul the body form doth take: 

For soul is form, and duth the body make. 
But Spenser, it is clear, never saw Mrs. Con- 
rady. 

These poets, we find, are no safe guides in 
philosophy; for here, in his very next stanza 
but one, is a saving clause, which throws us 
all out again, and leaves us as much to seek 
as ever :— 
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“ Yet oft it fails, that many a gentle mind 
Dwells in deformed tabernacle drown'd, 

Bither by chance, against the course of hind, 
Or through unaptuess in the substance found, 
Which if a-sumed of some siubborn ground, 
That will not yield unto her form's direction, 
But is perform’d with some foul imperfection,”’ 


From which it would follow, that Spenser had 
seen somebody like Mrs. Conrady. 

The spirit of this good lady—her previous 
anima-—must have stumbled upon one of these 
untoward tabernacles which he speaks of. A 
more rebellious commodity of clay for a ground, 
as the poet calls it, no gentle mind—and sure 
her’s is one of the gentlest—ever had to deal 
with. 

Ponderihg upon her inexplicable visage— 
inexplicable, we mean, but by this modifica- 
tion of the theory—we have come toa conclu- 
sion that, if one must be plain, it is better to 
be plain all over, than, amidst a tolerable re- 
sidue of features, to hang out one that shall 
be exceptionable. No one can say of Mrs. 
Conrady’s countenance, that it would be bet- 
ter if she had but a nose. It is impossible to 
pull her to pieces in this manner. We have 
seen the most malicious beauties of her own 
sex baffled in the attempt at aselection. The 
tout ensemble defies particularising. It is too 
complete—too consistent, as we may say—to 
It is 
not as if some Apelles had picked out here a 
lip—and there a chin—out of the collected 
ugliness of Greece, to frame a model by. It 
is a symmetrical whole. We challenge the 
minutest connoisseur to cavil at any part or 
parcel of the countenance in question; to say 
that this, or that, is improperly placed. We 
are convinced that true ugliness, no less than 
is affirmed of true beauty, is the result of har- 


mony. Like that too it reigns without a com- 
petitor. No one ever saw Mrs. Conrady, 


Without pronouncing her ,to be the plainest 
woman that he ever met with in the course of 
his life. The first time that you are indulged 
with a sight of her face, is an era in your ex- 
istence ever after. You are glad to have seen 
it—like Stonehenge. No one can pretend to 
forget it. Noone ever apologised to her for 


' meeting her in the street on sucha day and not 
_ knowing her: the pretext would be too bare. 


Nobody can mistake her for ancther. Nobody 


_ can say of her, “ I think I have seen that face 


Ga aD 








' first struck you—like a bust. 


somewhere, but I cannot call to mind where.” 
You must remember that in such a parlour it 
You wondered 
Where the owner of the house had picked it 
up. You wondered more when it began to 
move its lips—so mildly too! No one ever 
thought of asking her to sit for her picture. 
Lockets are for remembrance; and it would 
be clearly superfluous to hang an image at 
your heart, which, once seen, can never be out 
of it. Itis nota mean face either; its entire 
originality precludes that. Neither is it of 
that order of plain faces which improve upon 
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acquaintance. Some very good but ordinary 
people, by an unwearied perseverance in good 
offices, put a cheat upon our eyes: juggle our 
senses ont of their natural impressions ; and 
set us upon discovering good indications ina 
countenance, which at first sight promised 
nothing less. We detect gentleness, which 
had escaped us, lurking about an underlip. 
But when Mrs. Conrady has done you a ser- 
vice, her face remains the same; when she 
has done you a thousand, and you know that 
she is ready to double the number, still it is 
that individual face. Neither can you say of 
it, that it would be a good face if it was not 
marked by the small pox—-a compliment which 
is always more admissive than excusatory, for 
either Mrs. Conrady never had the small pox; 
or, as we say, took it kindly. No, it stands 
upon its own merits fairly. There it is. It 
is her mark, her token; that which she is 
known by. 


XL 


THAT WE MUST NOT LOOK A GIFT-HORSE IN 
THE MOUTH, 


Nor a lady’s age in the parish register. We 
hope we have more delicacy than to do either: 
but some faces spare us the trouble of these 
dental inquiries. And what if the beast, 
which my. friend would force upon my accept- 
ance, prove, upon the face of it, a sorry Rozinan- 
te,a jean, ill-favoured jade, whom no gentleman 
could think of setting up in his stables? Must 
I, rather than not be obliged to my friend, 
make her a companion to Eclipse or Light- 
foot! A horse-giver, no more than a horse- 
seller, has a right to palm his spavined article 
upon us for good ware. An equivalent is ex- 
pected in either case; and, with my own good 
will, I would no more be cheated out of my 
thanks, than out of my money. Some 
people have a knack of putting upon you gifts 
of no real value, to engage you to substantial 
gratitude. We thank them for nothing. Our 
friend Mitis carries this humour of never refus- 
ing a present, tothe very point of absurdity, if it 
were possible to couple the ridiculous with so 
much mistaken delicacy, and real good-nature. 
Not an apartment in his fine house (and he 
has a true taste in household decorations), but 
is stuffed up with some preposterous print or 
mirror—the worst adapted to his pannels that 
may be—the presents of his friends that know 
his weakness; while his noble Vandykes are 
displaced, to make room for a set of daubs, the 
work of some wretched artist of his acquaint- 
ance, who, having had them returned upon 
his hands for bad likenesses, finds his account 
in bestowing them here gratis. The 

creature has not the heart to mortify the 
painter at the expense of an honest refusal. 





It is pleasant (if it did not vex oneat the same 
X- 
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time) to see him sitting in his dining parlour, 
surrounded with obscure aunts and cousins to 
God knows whom, while the true Lady Marys 
and Lady Bettys of hisown honourable family, 
in favour to these edopted frights, are con- 
signed to the staircase and the lumber-room. 
In like manner his goojly shelves are one by 
one stript of his favourite old authors, to give 
place to a collection of, presentation copies— 
the flower and bran of modern poetry. A pre- 
sentation copy, reader—if .haply you are yet 
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THAT HOME IS HOME THOUGH IT IS NEVER s0 
HOMELY. 


Homes there are, we are sure, that are 1 
homes ; the home of the very poor man, and 
another which we shall speak to presently. — 
Crowded places of cheap entertaimment, and 
the benches of alehouses, if they could speak, 
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to concorporate him in a slice of Canterbury | substantial joint providing for the landlord and is 

brawn. ‘This is indeed to have him within|his family. He takes an interest in the dress it 

ourselves; to know him intimately : such par- ing of it; and while he assists in removinz ir 

ticipation is methinks unitive, as the old theo-|the trivet from the fire, he feels that there is r 

logians phrase it. For these considerations|such a thing as beef and cabbage, which he vi 

we should be sorry if certain restrictive regu-| was beginning to forget at home. All this st 

lations, which are thought to bear hard wpon| while he deserts his wife and children. But tl 

the peasantry of this country, were entirely|what wife, and what children? Prosperous B 4 

done away with. A hare, as the law now stands, | men, who object to this desertion, image | FF ¥ 

makes many friends. Caius conciliates Titius|themselves some clean contented family like Fo 

(knowing his gout) with a leash of partridges.|that which they go home to. But look at the F  ( 

Titius (suspecting his partiality for them) pas-| countenance of the poor wives who follow ani EF 

ses them to Lucius; who in his turn, prefer-| persecute their good man to the door of the F< 

ing his friend’s relish to his own, makes them| public house, which he is about toenter, when FF 

over to Marcius; till in their ever widening|something like shame would restrain him.! F © 

progress, and round of unconscious circum-| stronger misery did not induce him to passthe F 

migration, they distribute the seeds of har-| threshold. hat face, ground by want, 1! Ss f 

mony over half parish. We are well dispos-| which every cheerful, every conversable !ine- ( 

ed to this kind of sensible remembrances; and|amént has been long effaced by misery,—* | — 

are the less apt to be taken by those littleairy| that a face to stay at home with !—isit mores | | 

tokens-—impalpable to the palate—which, un-| woman, or a wild cat? alas! it is the faceci P@ ° 

der the names of rings, lockets, keep-sakes,| the wife of his youth, that once smiled upo 

amuse some people’s fancy mightily. Wejhim. Itcansmile nolonger. What comfor's [| | 

could never away with these indigestible|can it share? what burthens can it lighten ' 

trifles. ‘They are the very kickshaws and fop-| Oh, ’tis a fine thing to talk of the humble meal | 

pery of friendship. , 
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__ broke at once into the iron realities of life.— 
_ Achild exists not for the very poor as any ob- 





- tures in that condition, that there is no child- 


- to coax it, to soothe it, to toss it up and down, 


tears. ! 
has been prettily said that “a babe is fed 


- this poor babe was thin, unnourishing; the 
- return to its little baby-tricks, and efforts to 
' engage attention, bitter ceaseless objurgation. 
, Itneverhad a toy or knew what a coral meant. 


_ very heart to bleed to overhear the casual 
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in the cupboard! The innocent prattle of his 
children takes out the sting ofa man’s pover- 
ty. But the children of the very poor do not 
prattle. It is none of the least frightful fea- 


ishness in its dwellings. Poor people, said a’ 
sensible old nurse to us once, do not bring up| 
their children; they drag them up. The lit- 
tle careless darling of the wealthier nursery, 
in their hovel is transformed betimes into a 
premature reflecting person. No one has 
time to dandle it, no one thinks it worth while 


to humour it. ‘There is none to kiss away its 
If it cries it can only be beaten. It 


with milk and spraise.” But the aliment of 


It grew up without the lullaby of nurses, it 
was a stranger to the patient fondle, the hush- 
ing caress, the attracting novelty, the costlier 
play-thing, or the cheaper off-hand contrivance 
to divert the child; the prattled nonsense 
(best sense to it), the wise impertinences, the 
wholesome lies, the apt story interposed, that 
puts a stop to present sufferings, and awakens 
the passion of young wonder. It was never 
sung to—no one ever told to it a tale of the 
nursery. It was dragged up, to live or to die 
as it happened. It had no young dreams. It 


ject of dalliance ; itis only another mouth to 
be fed, a pair of little hands to be betimes in- 
ured to labour. It is the rival, till it can be 
the co-operator, for food with the parent. It 
is never his mirth, his diversion, his solace ; 
it never makes him young again, with recall- 
ing his young tunes. ‘The children of the ve- 
ry poor have no young times. It makes the 


street-talk between a poor woman and her lit- 
tle girl, a woman of the better sort of poor, in 
a condition rather above the squalid beings 
which we have been contemplating. It is not 
of toys, of nursery books, of summer holidays 
(fitting that age); of the promised sight, or 
play; of praised sufficiency at school. It is 
of mangling and clear-starching, of the price 
of coals, or of potatoes. The questions of the 
child, that should be the very outpourings 
of curiosity in idleness, are marked with 
forecast and melancholy providence. It has 
come to be a woman, before it wasachild. It 
has learnt to go to market; it chaflers, it hag- 
gies, it envies, it murmurs; it is knowing, 
acute, sharpened ; it never prattles. Had we 
not reason to say, that the home of the very 
poor is no home ? 

There is yet another home, which we are 
constrained to deny to be one. It has a lard- 
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fireside conveniences, of which the poor dream 
not. But with all this, it is no home. 
—the house of the man that is infested 
with many visiters. May we be branded for 
tlie veriest churl, if we deny our heart to the 
many noble-hearted friends ‘that at times ex- 
change their dwelling for our poor roof! It is not 
of guests that we complain, but of endless, 
purposeless visitants; droppers in, as they are 
called. We sometimes wonder from what 
sky they fall. It is the very error of the po- 
sition of our lodging; its horoscopy was ill- 
calculated, being just situate in a medium—a 
plaguy suburban mid-space—fitted to catch 
idlers from town or country. We are older 
than we were, and age is easily put out of its 
way. We have fewer sands in our glass to 
reckon upon, and we cannot brook to see them 
drep in endlessly succeeding impertinences. 
At our time of life, to be alone sometimes is 
as needful assleep. It is the refreshing sleep 
of the day. The growing infirmities of age 
manifest themselves in nothing more strongly, 
than in an inveterate dislike of interruption. 
The thing which we are doing, we wish to be 
permitted todo. We have neither much 
knowledge nor devices; but there are fewer 
in the place to which we hasten. We are 
not willingly put out of our way, even at a 
game of nine-pins. While youth was, we 
had vast reversions in time future; we 
are reduced to a present pittance, and obliged 
to economise in that article. We bleed away 
our moments row as hardly as our ducats.— 
We cannot bear to have our thin werdrobe 
eaten and fretted into by moths. We are wil- 
ling to barter our good time witha friend, 
who gives us in exchange hisown. Herein 
is the distinction between the genuine guest 
and the visitant. This latter takes your good 
time, and gives you his bad in exchange.— 
The guest is domestic to you as your good cat, 
or household bird; the visitant is your fly, that 
flaps in at your window, and out again, leav- 
ing nothing but a sense of disturbance, and 
victuals spoiled. The inferior functions of life 
begin to move heavily. We cannot concoct 
our food with interruptions. Our chief meal, 
to be nutritive, must be solitary. With diffi- 
culty we can eat before a guest; and never 
understood what the relish of public feasting 
meant. Meats have no sapor, nor digestion 
fair play, in a crowd. The unexpected com- 
ing inofa visitantstops the machine. There 
isa punctual generation who time their calls 
to the precise commencement of your dining- 
hour—not to eat—but to see you eat. Our 
knife and fork drop instinctively, and we feel 
that we have swallowed our latest morse). 
Others again show their genius, as we have 
said, in knocking the moment you have just 
sat down toa book. They have a peculiar 
compassionating sneer, with which they “hope 
that they do not interrupt your studies.”— 
Though they flutter off the next moment, to 





er, which the home of the poor man wants; its 
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dent that they can call their friend, the tone of 
the book is spoiled; we shut the leaves, and, 
with Dante’s lovers, read no more that day.-- 
It were well if the effect of intrusion were 
simply co-extensive with its presence; but it 
mars all the good hours afterwards. These 
scratches in appearance leave an orifice that 
closes not hastily. “ It isa prostitution of the 
bravery of friendship,” says worthy Bishop 
Taylor, “ to spend it upon impertinent people, 
who are, it may be, loads to their families, but 
can never ease my loads.” This is the secret 


of their gaddings, their visits, and morning 
calls. They too have homes, which are— 
no homes. 


a 


XIII, 
THAT YOU MUST LOVE ME, AND LOVE MY DOG. 


“‘Goop sir, or madam, as it may be—we most 
willingly embrace the offer of your friendship. 
We long have known your excellent qualities. 
We have wished to have you nearer to us; 
to hold you within the very innermost fold of 
our heart. We can have no reserve towards a 
person of your open and noble nature. The 
frankness of your humour suits us exactly.— 
We have been long looking for such a friend. 
Quick—let us disburthen our troubles into 
each other’s bosom—let us make our single joys 
shine by reduplication— But yap, yap, yap i 
what is this confounded cur! he is fastened 
his tooth, which is none of the bluntest, just 
in the fleshy part of my leg.” 

“Tt is my dog, sir. You must love him for 
my sake. Here, Test—Test—Test!” 

“ But he has bitten me.” 

“ Ay, that he is apt todo, till you are better 
acquainted with him. I have had him tiree 
years. He never bites me.” 

Yap, yap, yap !—* He isat it again.” 

“ Oh, sir, you must not kick him. He does 
not like to be kicked, I expect my dog to be 
treated with all the respect due to myself. 

“But do you always take him out with you. 
when you go a friendship-hunting ?” 

Invariably. ‘Tis the sweetest, prettiest, 
best-conditioned animal. I cal] him my test 
—the touch-stone by which I try a friend.— 
No one can properly be said to love me, who 
does not love him.” 

“ Exeuse us, dear sir—or madam aforesaid 
—if upon further considerations we are obli- 

ed to decline the otherwise invaluable of- 

er of your friendship. We do not like dogs. 

“Mighty well, sir—you know the condi- 
Se ae may have worse offers. Come a- 
long, Test.” 

The above dialogue is not so imaginary, but 
that in the intercourse of life, we have had fre- 
quent occasions of breaking off an agreeable 
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Vou: I, 


of dogs; they sometimes wear the more plav- 
sible and human character of kinsfolk, near 
acquaintances, my friend’s friend, his partner, 
his wife, or his children. We could never 
yet form a friendship—not to speak of more 
delicate correspondences—however much to 
our taste, without the intervention of some 
third anomaly, some impertinent clog affixed 
to the relation—the understood dog in the 
proverb. The good things of life are not to 
be had singly, but come to us with a mix. 
ture; like a schoolboy’s holiday, with a task 
affixed to the tail of it. What a delightful 
companion is **, if he did not always bring 
his tall cousin with him’ He seenis to grow 
with him; like some of those double births, 
which we remember to have read of with 
such wonder and delight in the old “ Atheni- 
an Oracle,” where Swift commenced author 
by writing Pindaric Odes (what a beginning 
for him !) upon Sir Williain' Temple. There 
is the picture of the brother, with the little 
brother peeping out at his shoulder ; a species 
of fraternity, which we have no name of kin 
close enough to comprehend. When ** 
comes, poking in his head and shoulders into 
your room, as if to feel his entry, you think, 
surely you have now got him to yourself— 
what a three hours’ chat we shall have !—but, 
ever, in the haunch of him, and before lis 
diffident body is well disclosed in your apart- 
ment, appears the haunting shadow of the 
cousin, over-peering his modest kinsman, and 
sure to overlay the expected good talk with 
his insufferable procerity of stature, and un- 
corresponding dwarfishness of observation.— 
Misfortunes seldom come alone. "Tis hard 
when a blessing comes accompanied. Can- 
not we like Sempronia, without sitting down 
to chess with her eternal brother? or know 
Sulpicia, without knowing all the round of 
her card-playing relations! must my friend's 
brethren of necessity be mine also? must we 
be hand and Glove with Dick Selby the par- 
son, or Jack Selby the calico printer, because 
W.S., who is neither, but a ripe wit and a 
critic, has the misfortune to claim a common 
parentage with them? Let him lay down 
his brothers; and ’tis odds but we will cast 
him in a pair of our’s (we have a superflux) 
to balance the concession. Let F. I. lay 
down his garrulous uncle; and Honorius 
dismiss his vapid wife, and superfluous e+ 
tablishment of his boys—things between boy 
and manhood-—too ripe for play, too raw 
for conversation—that come, impudently star- 
ing their father’s old friend out of counte- 
nance; and will neither aid, nor let alone, the 
conference: that we may once more meet 
upon equal terms, as we were wont to do in 
the disengaged state of bachelorhood. 
It is well if your friend, or mistress, be 
content with these canicular probations. Few 
oung ladies but in this sense keep a dog. 
ut when Rutilia hounds at you her tiger 





mimes by reason of these canine appenda- 
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fondle her viper sister, whom she has prepos- 
terously taken into her bosom, to try stinging 
concjusions upon your constancy ; they must 
not complain if the house be rather thin of! 
suitors. Scylla must have broken off many, 
excellent matches ‘n her time, if she insisted 
upon all, that loved her, loving her dogs alse. | 
An excellent story to this moral is told of 
Merry, of Della Cryscan memory. Intender 
youth, he loved and courted a modest appan- 
age to the Opera, in truth a dancer, who 
had won him by the artless contrast between 
her manners and situation. She seemed to 
him a native violet, that had been transplant- 
ed by some rude accident into that exotic and 
artificial hotbed. Nor, in truth, was she less 
genuine and sincere than she appeared to 
him. He wooed and won this flower. Only 
for appearance’ sake, and for due honour to 
the bride’s relations, she craved that she 
might have the attendance of her friends and 
kindred at the approaching solemnity. The 
request was too amiable not to be conceded ; 
and in this solicitude for conciliatirg the 
good will of mere relations, he found a 
presage of her superior attentions to him- 
self, when the golden shaft should have 
“ killed the flock of all affections else.” The 
morning came; and at the Star and Garter, 
Richmond—the place appointed for the break- 
fasting—accompanied with one English friend, 
he impatiently awaited what reinforcements 
the bride should bring to grace the ceremony. 
Arich muster she had made. They came in 
six coaches—the whole corps du_ballet— 
French, Italian, men and women. Monsieur 
De B., the famous pirouetter of thé day, led 
his fair spouse, but craggy, from the banks of 
the Siene. The Prima Donna had sent her 
excuse. But the first and second Buffa were 
there; and Signor Sc--, and Signora Ch—, 
and Madame V—, with a countless cavalcade 
besides of chorusers, figurantes, at the sight 
of whom Merry afterwards declared, that 
“then for the first time it struck him seriously, 
that he was about to marry—a dancer.” But 
there was no help for it. Besides, it was her 
day; these were, in fact, her friends and 
kinsfolk. The assemblage, though whimsical, 
was all very natural. But when the bride— 
handing out of the last coach a still more ex- 
traordinary figure than the rest—presented to 
him as her father—the gentleman that was 
to give her away—no less a person than Sig- 
nor De}pini himself—with a sort of pride, as 
much as to say, See what I have brought to 
do us honour !—the thought of so extraordi- 
nary a paternity quite overcame him; and 
slipping away under some pretence from the 
bride and her motley adherents, poor Merry 


took horse from the back yard to the nearest’ 


sea-coast, from which, shipping himself to 


of Elia. 
XIV. 
THAT WE SHOULD RISE WITH THE LARK. 


Ar what precise minute that little airy musi- 

cian dofts his night gear,and prepares to tune 

us his unseasonable matins, we are not na- 

turalists enough to determine. But for a 

mere human gentleman—that has no orches- 

tra business to call him from his warm bed to 

such preposterous exercises—we take ten, or 

half after ten (eleven, of course, during this 

Christmas solstice,) to be the very earliest 

hour, at which he can begin to think of aban- 

doning his pillow. ‘To think of it, we say ; 

for to do it in earnest, requires another half- 

heur’s good consideration. Not but there are 

pretty sun-risings, as we are told, and such 

like gawds, abroad in the world, in summer 

time especially, some hours before what we 
have assigned; which a gentleman may see, 

as they say, only for getting up. But, having 
been tempted once or twice, in earlier life, to 
assist at those ceremonies, we confess our 
curiosity abated. We are no longer ambiti- 
ous of being the sun’s courtiers, to attend at 
his morningtlevees. We hold the good hours of 
the dawn too sacred to waste them upon such 
observances; which have in them, besides, 

something Pagan and Persic. ‘To say truth, 
we never anticipated our usual hour, or got 
up with the sun (as ’tis called,) to goa jour- 
ney, or upon a foolish whole day’s pleasuring, 
but we suffered for it all the long hours after 
in listlessness and headachs; Nature herself 
sufficiently declaring her sense of our pre- 
sumption, in aspiring to regulate our frail 
waking courses by the measures of that ce- 
lestial and sleepless traveller. Wedeny not 
that there is something sprightly and vigor- 
ous, at the outset especially, in these break- 
of-day excursions. It is flattering to get the 
start of a lazy world; to conquer death by 
proxy in his image. But the seeds of sleep 
and mortality are in us; and we pay usually 
in strange qualms, before night falls, the 
penalty of the unnatural inversion. There- 
fore, while the busy part of mankind are fast 
huddling on their clothes, are already up and 
about their occupations, content to have swal- 
lowed their sleep by wholesale; we choose 
to linger a-bed, and digest our dreams. It is 
the very time to recombine the wandering 
images, which night in a confused mass _pre- 
sented; to snatch them from forgetfulness ; 
toshape, and mould them. Some people have 
no good of their dreams. Like fast feeders, 
they gulp them too grossly, to taste them cu- 
riously. We love to chew the cud of a fore- 
gone vision: to collect the scattered rays of a 
brighter phantasm, or act over again, with 
firmer nerves, the sadder nocturnal tragedies; 


America, he shortly after consoled himself|to drag into day-light a struggling and half- 


with a more congenial match in the person 
of Miss Brunton; relieved from his intended 


vanishing night-mare; to handle and examine 
the terrors, or the airy solaces. We have 





clown father, and a bevy of painted Buffas 
for bridesmaids. 
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nications, to let them go so lightly. Weare 
not so stupid, or so careless, as that Imperial 
forgetter of his dreams, that we should need 
a seer to remind us of the form of them. 
They seem tous to have as much significance 
as our waking concerns; or rather to import 
us more nearly, as more nearly we approach 
by years to the shadowy world, whether we 
are hastening. We have shaken hands 
with the world’s business; we have done 
with it; we have discharged ourself of it. 
Why should we get up! we have neither suit 
to solicit, nor affairsto manage. The drama 
has shut in upon us at the fourth act. We 
have nothing here to expect, but in a short 
time a sick bed, and a dismissal. We delight 
to anticipate death by such shadows as _ night 
affords. We are already half acquainted with 
ghosts. We were never much in the world. 
Disappointment early struck a dark veil be- 
tween us and its dazzling illusions. Our 
spirits showed grey before our hairs. The 
_— changes of the world already appear 
as but the vain stuff out of which dramas are 
composed. We have asked no more of life 
than what the mimic images in play-houses 
present us with. Even those types have 
waxed fainter. Our clock appears to have 
struck. We are SUPERANNUATED. In this 
dearth of mundane satisfaction, we contract 
politic alliances with shadows. It is good 
to have friends at court. The abstracted me- 
dia of dreams seem no ill introduction to that 
spiritual presence, upon which, in no long 
time, we expect to be thrown. We are try- 
ing to know a little of the usages of that co- 
lony ; to learn the language, and the faces 
we shal] meet with there, that we may be the 
less awkward at our first coming among them. 
We willingly call a phantom our fellow, as 
knowing we shall soon be of their dark com- 
panionship. Therefore, we cherish dreams. 
We try to spell in them the alphabet of the 
invisible world; and think we know already, 
how it shail be with us. Those uncouth 
shapes, which, while we clung to flesh and 
blood, affrighted us, have become familiar. 
We feel attenuated into their meagre es- 
sences, and have given the hand of half-way 
approach to incorporeal being. We once 
thought life to be something ; but it has un- 
accountably fallen from us before its time. 
Therefore we choose to dally with visions. 
The sun has no purposes of ours to light us 
to. Why should we get up? 





XV. 


THAT WE SHOULD LIE DOWN WITH THE LAMB. 


WE could never quite understand the philoso- 
phy of this arrangement, or the wisdom of 
our ancestors in sending us for instruction to 
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these woolly bedfellows. A sheep, when it 
is dark, has nothing to do but to shut his silly 


Vor-l. 


eyes, and sleep if he can. Man found out 
long sixes. Hail candle-light! without dis- 
paragement to sun or moon, the kindliest lu- 
minary of the three—if we may” not rather 
3 thee their radiant deputy, mild viceroy 
of the moon! We love to read, talk, sit si- 
lent, eat, drink, sleep, by candle-light. They 
are every body’s sun and moon. This is onr 
peculiar and household — Wanting it, 
what savage unsocial nights must our ances- 
tors have spent, wintering in caves and unil- 
lumined fastnesses! They must have lain 
about and grumbled at one another in the 
dark. What repartees could have passed, 
when you must have felt about for a smile, 
and handled a neighbour’s cheek to be sure 
that he understood it! This accounts for the 
seriousness of the elder poetry. It bas a 
sombre cast (try Hesiod or Ossian,) derived 
from the tradition of those unlantern’d nights. 
Jokes came in with candles. We wonder 
how they saw to pick up a pin, if they had 
any. How did they sup? whata melange of 
chance carving they must have made of it!— 
here one had got a leg of a goat, when he 
wanted a horse’s shoulder—there another had 
dipt his scooped palm in a kid-skin of wild 
honey, when he meditated right mare’s milk. 
There is neither good eating nor drinking in 
fresco. Who, even in these civilised times, 
has never experienced this, when at some eco- 
nomic table he has commenced dining after 
dusk, and waited for the flavour till the lights 
came? The senses absolutely give and take 
reciprocally. Can you tell pork from veal in 
the dark? or distinguish Sherry from pure 
Malaga? Take away the candle from the 
smoking man; by the glimmering of the left 
ashes, he knows that he is still smok- 
ing, but he knows it only by an_ infer- 
ence; till the restored light, coming in aid 
of the olfactories, reveals to both senses the 
full aroma. Then how he redoubles his pufis! 
how he burnishes!~—There is absolutely no 
such thing as reading, but by acandle. We 
have tried the affectation of a book at noon- 
day in gardens, and in sultry arbours; but it 
was labour thrown away. ‘Those gay motes 
in the beam come about you, hovering and 
teazing, like so many coquets, that will have 
you all to their self, and are jealous of your 
abstractions. By the midmght taper, the 
writer digests his meditations. By the same 
light we must approach to their perusal, 11 
we would catch the flame,“the odour. It is 
a mockery, all that is reported of the influ- 
ential Phebus. No true poem ever owed its 
birth to the sun’s iight. They are abstracted 
works— 


“Things were born, when none bot the still night, 
And his dumb cand’e, saw his pinching throes.” 


Marry, daylight—daylight might furnish the 
images, the crude material; but for the fine 
shapings, the true turning and filing (as mine 
author hath it,) they must be content to hold 
their inspiration of the candle. The mild 
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internal light, that reveals them, like fires; be in love with disrespect ; we should wear a 
on the domestic hearth, goes out in the sun:|slight for a bracelet, and neglects and contu- 
shine. Nightand silence call out the starry|macies would be the only matter for court- 
fancies. Milton’s Morning Hyrgn on Para-|ship. Unlike to that mysterious book in the 
dise, we would hold a good wager, was pen-| Apocalypse, the study of this mystery is un- 
ned at midnight; and Taylor’s richer descrip-|palatable only in the commencement. ‘The 
tion of a sun-rise smells decidedly of the first sting of a suspicion is grievous ; but wait 
taper. Even ourselt, in these our humbler|—out of that wound, which to flesh and biood 
jucubrations, tune our best measured cadences seemed so difficult, there is balm and honey to 
(Prose has her cadences) not unfrequently to beextracted. Your friend passed you on such 
the charm of the drowsier watchntan, “ bless-|or such a day,—having in his company one 
ing the doors ;” or the wild sweep of winds that you conceived worse than ambiguously 


at midnight. Even now a loftier specula- 
tion than we have yet attempted, courts our 
endeavours. We would indite something 
about the Solar System.—Betty, bring the 
candles. 





XVI. 
THAT A SULKY TEMPER IS A MISFORTUNE. 


WE grant that it is, and a very serious one—- 
toa man’s friends, and to all that have to do 
with him; but whether the condition of the 
man himself is so much to be deplored, may 
admit ofa question. Wecanspeak a little to 
it, being ourself but lately recovered—we 
whisper it in confidence, reader—out of a long 
anddesperate fit ofthe sullens. Was the cure 
a blessing! The conviction which wrought it, 
came too clearly to leave a scruple of the fan- 
ciful injuries—for they were mere fancies— 
which had provoked the humour. But the 
humour itself was too self-pleasing, while it 
lasted—we know how bare we lay ourself in 
the confession——to be abandoned all at once 
with the grounds of it. We still brood over 
wrongs which we know to have been imagi- 
nary; and for our old acquaintance, N : 
whom we find to have been a truer friend 
than we took him for, we substitute some 
phantom—a Caius or a Titius—as like him as 
we dare to form it, to wreak our yet unsatis- 
fied resentments on. It is mortifying to fall 
at once from the pinnacle of neglect ; to fore- 
go the idea of having been ill-used and contu- 
maciously treated by an old friend. The first 
thing to aggrandise a man in his own con- 
ceit, is to conceive of himself as neglected. 
There let him fix ifhe can. To undeceive 
him is to deprive him of the most tickling 
morsel within the range of self-complacency. 
No flattery can come near it. Happy is he 
who suspects his friend of an injustice ; but 
supremely blest, who thinks all his friends in 
a conspiracy to depress and undervalue him. 
There is a pleasure (we sing not to the pro- 
fane) far beyond the reach of all thatthe world 
counts joy—a deep, enduring satisfaction in 
the depths, where the superficial seek it not, 





disposed towards you,——-passed you in the 
street without notice. ‘I’o be sure he is some- 
thing short-sighted ; and it was im your pow- 
er to have accosted him. But facts and sane 
inferences are trifles to a true adept in the 
science of dissatisfaction. He must have 
seen you; and S , who was with him, 
must have been the cause of the contempt.— 
It galls you, and wellit may. But have pa- 
tience. Go heme, and make the worst of it, 
and you are a made mar fromthistime. Shut 
yourself up, and—-rejecting, as an enemy to 
your peace, every whispering suggestion that 
but insinuates there may be a mistake—re- 
flect seriously upon the many lesser instances 
which you had begun to perceive, in proof of 
your friend’s disatiection towards you. None 
of them singly was much to the purpose, but 
the aggregate weight is positive ;and you 
have this last affiont toclench them. Thus 
far the process is any thing but agreeable.— 
But now to your relief comes in the compara- 
tive faculty. You conjure up all the kind feel- 
ings you have had for your triend; what you 
have been to him, and what you would have 
been to him, if he would have suffered 
you; how you defended him in this or that 
place; and his good name—his literary repu- 
tation, and so forth, was always dearer to you 
than yourown! Your heart, spite of itself; 
yearns towards him. You could weep tears 
of blood but for a restraining pride. How say 
you! do you not yet begin to apprehend a com- 
fort! some allay of sweetness in the bitter wa- 
ters! Stop not here, nor penuriously cheat 
yourself of your reversions. You are on van- 
tage ground. Enlarge your speculations, and 
take in the rest of your tients, as a spark kin- 
dles more sparks. Was there one amon, 

them, who has not to you proved hollow, false, 
slippery as water? Begin to think that the 
relation itself is ii.Snsistent with mortality! 
That the very idea of triendship, with its com- 
ponent parts, as honour, fidelity, steadiness, 
exists but in yoursingle bosom. Image your- 
self to yourself, as the only possible friend in 
a world incapable of that communion. Now 
the gloom thickens. The little star of self- 
love twinkles, that isto encourage you through 
deeper glooms than this. You are not yet at 
the half point of your elevation. You are not 





of discontent. Were we to recite one halfjyet, believe me, half sulky enough. Adver- 


of this mystery, which we were let into by 
our late dissatisfaction, all the world would 


ting to the world in general, (as these circles 
in the mind will spread to infinity) reflect with 
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what strange injustice you have been treated 
in quarters where, (setting gratitude and the 
expectation of friendly returns aside as chime- 
ras,) you pretended no claim beyond justice, 
the naked due of all men. Think the very 
idea of right and fit fled from the earth, or 
your breast the’solitary receptacle of it, till 
_ have swelled yourself into at least one 

emisphere ; the other being the vast Arabia 
Stony of your friends and the world aforesaid. 
To grow bigger every moment in your own 
conceit, and the world to lessen: to deify 
yourself at the expense of your species; to 
judge the world—this is the acme and su- 
preme point of your mystery—these the true 
Preasures of Suikivess. We profess no 


more of this grand secret than what ourself 


experimented on one rainy afternoon in the 
Jast week, sulking in our study. We had pro- 
ceeded to the penultimate point, at which the 
true adept seldom stops, where the considera- 
tion of benefit forgot is about to merge in 
the meditation of general injustice—when a 
knock at the door was followed by the en- 
trance of the very friend, whose not seeing 
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of usin the morning, (for we will now con- 
fess the case our own,) an accidental over. 
sight, had given rise to so much agreeable 
generalizatgn! To mortify us still more, 
and take down the whole flattering super- 
structure which pride had piled upon neglect, 
he had brought in his hand the identical) 
Ss , in whose favour we had suspected 
him of the contumacy. Asseverations were 
needless, wherethe frank manner of them 





the suspicion. We fancied that they _per- 
ceived our embarrassment; but were too 
proud, or something else, to confess to the 
secret of it. We had been but too lately in 
the condition of the noble patient in Argos: 

Qui se credebat miros audire trage@dos, 

In vacuo letus sessor plausorque theatro— 
and could have exclaimed with equal reason 
against the friendly handsthat cured us— 

Pol me occidistis, amici, 
Non servastis, ait; cui sic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error. 





END OF ELIA’S ESSAYS. 


both was convictive of the injurious nature of 
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| Argos : CHAPTER I. fistead of being oppressed by early depri- 
wy vations and by the feeling of misfortune, it 
ro— + Fhe. Gquinin cf'soy hon dried wp witht me, }would have required all the gentle fostering 


al reason 


With nought that loved me, ad with nought to love, 
[siood upon the desert cart alone,— 


Pe 
lof a parent’s hand to cherish such a hothouse 


|plant as I was, to the strength and stability of 


1 us— swod and wondered at my desolation.” TP 
eT vigorous manhood. What can be said? Pro- 
MaTuRIN. | -' , : ez 
| vidence had decreed it otherwise. My dear, 
plas : . Re a eee Bs sts 
| ol Ar the age of ten years I was left an orphan, | deat mother was cut off by a sudden fever; 








under the direction and tutorage of guardians. | 
Did I say that they were negligent of the| 


trust committed to teir care, or failed in the 
fulfilment of their duties towards their ward, 


{ should be affirming what I have no reason! 


to believe, and gratuitously doing them an in- 
justice. But how many jittle kindnesses are 
there which we can expect to find in the ex- 
ercise of parental solicitude alone !—how 
many nameless, countless blessings, which, 
sought everywhere, are nowhere to be found, 
except within the delightful precincts of 
home! Alas! I was doomed to feel the truth 
of all this by melancholy conviction; and the 
tears with which | have but too often moisten- 
ed my boyish pillow, attest what must be the 
sorrows of that heart which is left by sad des- 
tiny toa common care, 

My constitution was naturally but slender 
and weakly ; and when my compeers were 
abroad in the clear bracing air, | was but too 
often condemned to the trappings and buck- 


lings of the nursery. But I was the darling of 


my mother. Nothing that could soothe or 
please me was withheld, and all my little 
wants were attended to with a solicitude, that 
not only seemed to delight in their gratifica- 
tion, but grieved only that it could not fore- 
stall them. Of my father I remember noth- 
ing: he was a colonel in the army, and had 
died at Demerara when I was yet a very little 
child; but I have heard that his features and 
my own were very similar,—a circumstance 
Which, doubtless, had no tendency to lessen 
my poor mother’s regard for me, for they are 
said to have lived together in the closest bonds 
of affection. I recollect yet distinctly, that 
she one day took a miniature from her bosom, 
and. burst into tears, as she gazed first on it 
and then onme, I asked her what made her 
cry! Little did I think then that it was the 
anniversary of my father’s death. 


‘and the home of my childhood was left unto 
‘ine desolate. An only sister, but five years old, 
was left to share my orphanage. Poor Ma- 
‘tilda! how we used to sit and ery together, 
half conscious, and half marvelling at our un- 
toward destiny. Methinks, as in those far off 
idays, I yet see thy raven hair, and thy bright 
black eyes, as when | carried thee on my 
shoulder through the garden, and thou wouldst 
pluck from the wall the fresh green herbs for 
our favourite canary bird. 

My poor sister was too young to feel the 
full weight of the loss we had sustained ; and, 
‘even to myself, the remembrance of ny moth- 
'er’s love soon came to me but as a dream—as 
ithe memory of some sunlight landscape, 
which floated before my mind with a vague 
brilliance. Yet I still remember our house, 
and the pictures in the drawing room, large, 
and stern, and gloomy, in their deep gilt 
frames—and Turk, the shaggy watch-dog, 
that lay in its green painted kennel in he 
court-yard, with its tremendous bark, an 
rattling chain—and the two moss-greened 
lilac trees beside the porch—and the old wo- 
man, Barbara, that kept our gate, and used to 
sitin the sunshine, amid the rose bushes, knit- 
ting stockings. Other fragments of the olden 
‘time, besides these, occasionally come to 


‘mind, like shattered wrecks floating on the 
‘ocean,—and then I see my mother’s face, as 
‘when in rapture she-used to lift me from the 
ground, and press me to her maternal breast, 
'--and now | seem to behold her darkened 
death chamber, and hear her faint low voice as 
when she blessed me from the depths of that 
heart, which the lapse of a few moments was™ 
to still for ever! 

On the day subsequent to my mother’s fu- 
neral, i recollect sitting on the sofa of the 
drawing room beside Mr. Elton, one of my 
guardians, who was paying off al] the serv- 
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ants. All had been long, long in the family, 
which had become to them, as it were, their 
own; and each, in turn, shook me by the hand 
and kissed me. The “old familar faces” 
were all scattered. One only remained to 
extinguish the last household fires; and then 
I heard the window-shutters barred, and the 
great door locked. My sister had been taken 
away, two days before, to the house of one of 
her guardians, preparatory to fixing her at 
some seminary forfemale education. [| looked 
back, as we hurried down the little avenue 
of limes, at the silent and deserted mansion, 
every room and nook of which was familiar to 
my childish remembrance. Mr. Elton chid 
me for looking so sorrowful, and gave me 
some sweetmeats. When-we came to the 
turn of the road, a postchaise was in waiting; 
and from this scene of silence and sorrow | 
was hurried away toa boarding school ten 
miles distant. 

But a week before, I had a parent—and I 
had a home: now I was an orphan, commit- 
ted to the care of'strangers. Yet 1 must con- 
fess, that nowhere could I have been more 
fortunately placed than under the care of Dr. 
Singleton, a gentleman of learning and judg- 
ment, faithful alike to his pastoral charge and 
to his pupils, ruling with a mild yet firm 
hand, and exercising an almost parental sway 
over the minds of his young charges. Still 
the boarding school was a buarding school ; 
and the house being crowded, was consequent- 
hy noisy ; while, as in all such miscellaneous 
assemblages, the large boys tyrannised over the 
smaller. 

Brought up, as I had been, on the !ap of in- 
dulgent attention, it is needless for me to say, 
that I was but ill calculated to sustain my 
own part in this bustling and heterogeneous 
assemblage; for all my wants had been sup- 
plied as soon as signified—and all my hu- 
mours had been gratified—and I had reigned 
in the affections of a whole household almost 
without a vival, for my sister was still too 
young to be considered in that light. Here | 
found myself but one of many, all of whom 
were contending, by mental or corporeal ex- 
ertion, for mastery and pre-eminence. When 
wronged, I had no one to whom I could ap- 
peal. Scenes of sombre industry and atten- 
tion alternated with hours of tumultuous re- 
jaxation. From my simple and unsuspicious 
disposition, I was for some time continually 
exposed to the dupery of cunning; yet, when 
pride called upon me to resist, I was too often 
doomed to find resistance in vain, and obliged 
to bow down before petty tyranny. Quiet, 
solitary, and reserved, I was kept in a perpet- 

al fever by the noisy, the mischievous, and 
the frivolous. In short, I was at once an unwil- 
ling actor in a miniature theatre of life—in a 
drama for which I had no relish; and tiny 
though its concerns might seem to be, it was 
at the time as important to all engaged in it 
as the great one is now, and as pregnant to 
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its performers in chances and changes, in 
griefs and pleasures, in all that can elevate 
the heart to gladness, or sink it into despon- 
dency. To firmer nerves and more robust 
frames it might seem otherwise; but to one 
constituted like me nothing could be worse 
suited. From being the sole, the engrossing 
object of parental love, the apple of my moth- 
er’s eye, the cherished of all visitors, | was 
thrown loosé amid a crowd of uncaring stran- 
gers, to be an insignificant portion of a great 
unit. Hating all noise and contention, my 
tortures were as of one chained beside the 
thunder of a cataract. 

I was a lover of solitude; a haunter of th 
green forests; a wanderer by the still waters; 
and the perpetual bustle around me transtfoi 1- 
ed my existence into a kind of slow fever—-a 
state of misery, which the attentions, nay, 
even the marked kindness, of our: preceptor, 
though they tended in seme measure to al- 
leviate, were never adequate altogether to re- 
move. 

With none of the boys at this seminary did 
I ever form any thing like a cordial friend- 
ship; save with cne, whose name was Mat- 
thew Berkley, the son of a post-captain. He 
was two years younger than 1; and, notwitl- 
standing my withdrawing manners, he per- 
sisted in attaching himself tome, by doing me 
numberless little kind offices, by consulting 
me in all his concerns, and calling en me oc- 
casionally to assist him in redressing his sup- 
posed grievances. He was a slender, grace- 
ful looking boy, with yellow hair, florid com- 
plexion, and bright blue eyes. Methinks I 
see him standing before me still on the green 
turf, as on that calm, cloudless, delicious sum- 
mer day, when we reached the margin of the 
Onse, for the purpose of bathing together. 
Poor Berkley was all joy and happiness, from 
having that morning received a letter from 
his father, whom he had not seen for two 
years (his mother was long since dead,) of iis 
having arrived at Plymouth, and of his inten- 
tion of being down at Dr. Singleton’s in tle 
course of a fortnight. 1 envied him the feli- 
city of having a father, and shared in the an- 
ticipated gladness of their meeting. Mattliew 
had brought some biscuits in his pocket, and 
he divided them with me. We were sitting 
by the water side, with our waistcoats unbut- 
toned, cooling ourselves, when we espicd 
several tempting clusters of hazel nuts on an 
old tree, overhanging the stream. Immedi- 
ately we both started , and Matthew, being 
lightest, proffered to¥mount. After having 
thrown down several clusters, he ascended 
higher, and trusted his weight on a too slen- 
der branch. It broke with him—I saw him 
caught on some inferior boughs, and hanging, 
with his feet uppermost, for a second, then 
plunge into the flood beneath. I raised a wild 
cry of desperation, and stvod for a few mo- 
ments spell-bound; then rushed into the 
water, to endeavour saving the life of my 
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friend. His hat was sailing on the surface ; 
but the body of poor Berkley arose no more. 
| ran about frantic with agony, and, supported 
by the branches of the trees, floundered be- 
yond my depths; I then mounted aloft, and, 
tearing off the longest bough 1 could lay my 
hand on, groped about with it in the pool, but to 
no purpose. Amazement, and terror, and confu- 
sion, paralysed me. Could it be, that the being 
who, buta few minutes before, divided his 
biscuits with me, and whose lesson I had on 
our way assisted him in conning over, was 
now gone for ever! Was I never to behold 
him more! Were the laughing blue eyes of 
Matthew Berkley shrouded in an eteina!] 
eclipse, 

After remaining by the river for nearly an 
hour in a sort of lethargic stupor, I awoke to 
a sense of undefinable horror—-I had even 
some feeling as if the guilt of his death rested 
on my head. ‘Then hurrying home, I rushed 
into the study of Dr. Singleton, and told him 
all. Search was instantly made, the body of 
Matthew Berkley was recovered, but life had 
been long extinct. 

Perhaps few—and it is well—are so con- 
stituted as to be able fully to enter into the 
feelings of my mind which followed this me- 
lancholy circumstance. When wandering 
alone—and I now hated society more than 
ever—often, methought, did I hear the voice 
of Matthew Berkley im its joyous playfulness, 
then awaken from my reverie to the dread 
consciousness that it was hushed for ever ; and 
often did I awake at midnight from the dream 
that pictured him in all the kindliest looks 
that he wore in life, to feel that he had per- 
ished, and that perhaps his death was occa- 
sioned by my negligence. 

Matthew Berkley had been a general fa- 
vourite, and his melancholy end threw a 
gloom over the whole of our little society ; 
and though I was now more miserable and 
discontented than ever, to the credit of my 
schoolfellows let me confess, that the misfor- 
tune, to which I was more nearly connected, 
instead of lessening me in their eyes, seemed 
to have, in a great measure, broken down 
the barriers which separated us, and given 
me an additional claim to their sympathy and 
regards. But not the less certainly or severely 
on that account was I the victim of my over- 
sensibility. , - 

_ What boots it, however, to relate the ac- 
cidents and changes that chequered my lot, 
or the methods I took to break, one by one, 
the Lilliputian cords of bondage which fas- 
tened me to the groundbed of affliction; for, 
although accounted an apt scholar, and hav- 
ing unconsciously wormed myself into the 
friendship or esteem of most of my school- 
fellows distinguished for talents and worth, 
still I never enjoyed that daylight of the 
mind, that buoyancy of spirit; which is glad, 
it knows not why or wherefore, and revels in 
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light from every thing, as the bee is said to 
collect honey, even from poison-tlowers. No! 
nature had moulded me on another construc- 
tion, and mine was despondency and gloom, 
instead cf that healthiness of soul which tri- 
umphs over every care and regret, like sun- 
light breaking through the morning twilight, 
and, looking on every object in its most feli- 
citous point of view, sheds, even upon tur- 
moil and tempest, the calm Ausonian sere- 
nity of a summer landscape. My mind was a 
restless thing, never at ease; its surface was 
like a dark pool, constantly stirred into agita- 
tion by the hand of thought. 'To the present I 
could not confine myself. I was either re- 
verting to, and mourning over the brilliancies 
of the past, or conjuring up dark anticipations 
for the future. Bitter was the cup that des- 
tiny had set for my drinking ; but at the bot- 
tom of it was found a precious unmelted 
pearl, 


CHAPTER IL. 


*« Tt was not in the wincer 
Our loving lot was cast 
It was the time of roses,— 
We plucked them as we passed.” 


Hoop. 


Time, which, whether in joy or in sorréw, 
passes over alike regardlessly, brought s¢ 
ly afiy alleviation to my distresses ; for 
sufferings were of that internal kind whi 
in a great measure, originates in peculiarit 
of constitution, and which outward things 
can neither entirely calm nor obliterate, 
Three years had elapsed since I came to re- 
side under the hospitable roof of Dr. Single- 
ton ; and now a circumstance occurred which 
formed a new epoch in my existence. 

“ Cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” in all the as- 
pirations of my spirit, with longings after 
some good yet unseen and unattained, my 
existence, during that long period, had glided 
away in a dreamy pensiveness and a solitary 
gloom, while I, a romantic visionary, looked 
forward to the future for a happiness I had 
not yet tasted, as the too early arisen 
traveller tarries anxiously in twilight for the 
dawning of day. My dispositions were now 
known, and my companions had long ceased 
to harass me. They knew that I hated parti- 
cipating in their noisy sports; and so I was 
left much to the freedom of my own will 
with regard to my reading and my rural 
rambles. 

Well do I remember—indeed the picture 
and the season are as fresh in my recollection 
as things of yesterday (ah, fresher far! for 
when yesterday hath for me passed into irre- 
vocable oblivion, the things of that hour will 
remain unobliterated still;);—well do I re- 
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lour, I beheld a new and beautiful inmate. 
Anna Singleton was the only daughter of my 
preceptor, and had that day returned home 
from the metropolis, where she had been 
boarded for several years in the completion 
of her education. 

Surely there is a sympathy in human souls, 
some undefinable attraction, that links us, as it 
were by instinct, to spirits of a similar tem- 
perament; while between others, whose 
minds are of jariing elements, a_ barrier 
seems to be set up by nature, which no fa- 
miliarity is capable of everleaping. There 
are some faces that excite an interest, a 
friendship at first sight ; from others we ex- 
perience an immediate revulsion. With the 
thoughts of some our own thoughts blend and 
amalgamate spontaneously, like kindred ele- 
ments, whose properties are the same; but 
from the feelings of others our own are as 
opposite as oil and water. Circumstances 
may cause them to be dashed together, but, 
though seemingly commixed, they never co- 
alesce. The compound soon shows itself a 
heterogeneous one, and, in the calm that 
succeeds, they separate into individyal en- 
tireness. 

My mind was, at this very time, in one of 
its vaguest and most uncomfortable moods. 
It was restless, unsatisfied, foreboding, and 
irritable. Existence weighed like a burden 
on the shoulders; and, though one malicious 
thought towards a breathing thing never en- 
my heart, I could have quarrelled with 
wn shadow following me in the sunshine. 
ithout a recent tangible sorrow over which 
I might find a melancholy luxury to brood— 
without one fostered hope to which my aspi- 
rations might cling in the anticipation of hap- 
piness, the change was electrical, 

This apparent delegate from heaven, sent 
in mercy to be the soother of my troubled 
mind, cast her blue eyes upon me. In those 
eyes dwelt luxurious happiness, chastened by 
the calm of serener worlds. Never shall [ 
forget the beauty of that countenance, which, 
while it kindled with the soft music ofa voice 
that, even in its playful cadences, made my 
heart swell within my breast, awakened me 
to the sense of anew and more exquisite exis- 
tence. A hitherto unseen paradise opened its 
enchantments before me, and I felt that, what- 
ever might be my fate hereafter, the span of 
being had not been wholly unblest. 

Anna Singleton! How the syllables yet 
thrill like magic through my frame! Anna 
Singleton! Idare hardly attempt to describe 
her, such asshe flashed on my sight and sou] 
at this our first interview. If ever there was 
a seraph who put on for a while the habili- 
ments of mortality, it was she who then stood 
embodied before me. The glance of her 
soft blue eyes subdued my soul by a divine 
magic all their own, and her voice thrilled 
through me with the power of a music to 
which I had heard nothing equal. Before that 
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sound care and sorrow were dissipated; yet, 
while it exalted my soul to rapture, it subdued 
my heart to the brink of tears. It sounded 
like an echo from Elysium. I was spell- 
bound. 

I lay down that night, not to sleep, but to 
dream. Whenl had extinguished my can- 
dle, the full moon flooded my chamber with 
its silver radiance, and the acacias encircling 
my windows twinkled through all their mul- 
titudinous leaves, as ifalive to the luxury of 
the hour. Earth and heaven were still ; it 
seemed as if peace governed the universe, and 
the tranquillity of the season and the scene 
mingled itself with my thoughts, while, ever 
and anon, the angelic loveliness of the being | 
had left haunted my thoughts like an illusive 
angel, too beautiful for a creature of earth, 
and too pure to be the partner of man. Night 
glided over sweetly in these paradisaical reve- 
ries, and in the calmofmerning my thoug)its 
were still with her:as the rainbow hangs 
over the stream, so brooded my spirit over 
the treasured remembrance of her loveli- 
ness. 

During the whole of the succeeding day, 
my mind was in a state of ferment, ruffled, 
unsettled, alternately tossed to and fro with 
gloomy doubts, or elevated by pleasant antici- 
pations. A load of luxurious sorrow op- 
pressed my heart. The bird sings not more 
imploringly for its absent mate, than watched 
mine eyes for a glimpse of their sudden idol; 
and, although already intoxicated with love, | 
thirsted to drink deeper and deeper of the 
Circean cup. My passion amounted almost 
to asuperstitious frenzy, and my spirit was 
haunted by the feeling that she could not be 
altogether this low earth’s denizen. Soon, 
to my delight, I discovered that her nature, 
like that of all who are noble, impassioned, 
high-toned, ard generous, had in it a dash of 
the romantic—in other words, she valued _vir- 
tue for its own sake, and loathed meanness, 
whoever was the perpetrator. ‘“ Romantic,” 
after all, is perhaps not the word; and per- 
haps “ ideal” is the term more calculated to 
express my meaning; as I allude only to her 
imaginative belief in all that thought can con- 
ceive of the beautiful, pure, and great, clier- 
is!.ed almost against conviction, and amid the 
debasing ghoughts and things of this terres- 
trial delusion. : 

Let itnotappear paradoxical ; even at this 
very time, though no pleasure beamed in up- 
on me, either from the externa] world or the 
light of my own thoughts—though solitude 
was preferred to the society of my fellow-crea- 
tures, and melancholy bowed me to the dust, 
yet was I an optimist, a steadfast believer not 
only in ultimate perfection, but in the present 
fitness of all things. The whole world was 
tinged with the chivalrous glow of my imagi- 
nation, and all objects were sublimated by the 
furnace flame of my passions. As a cloud 
sailing over the. blue expanse, and finding 
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had been I, till the image of Anna Singleton 
- satisfied my vacant longings, and filled my 
' whole heart. 


others, I sought but her only. 
- time, indeed, living under thesame root’ as we 
_ did, similarity of tastes must have brought us 
- more and more together; but her mind’s mir- 
_ ror betrayed not the bedimming haze of mine. 


nought but the brilliant and empty air, such 


My anxiety for acquaintanceship must 
have appeared obvious to her; for, shunning all 
In a short 


Pure was she and good, gentle and affection- 
tionate, and her magnanimity supported her 
in the belief that all were as pure and good, 
as gentle and affectionate, as herself. Could 
unhappiness spring from such elements!— 
Forbid it, Heaven! Her buoyant young 
spirit had, as yet, been seldom damped by 
the presence of care; and she seemed to 
shake sorrow from her thoughts, as a thing 
which had no business there, as easily as the 
swan scatters the water-drops from her plumes. 
She seemed to breathe an atmosphere of de- 
light ; and the grass and wild-flowers, to my 
eyes, appeared to glory in the pressure of her 
footsteps. Knowing not her superiority, she 
banished far trom her every idea of self-con- 
ceitand affectation. The rose not more luxu- 
riantly beautiful, the lily not more chastely 
pure, the violet not more withdrawingly unas- 
suming, What must not Anna Singleton have 
appeared toa wayward heart Jike mine! She 
seemed formed by natuse, in mind and mould, 
as the pattern of a perfect woman---as a spe- 
cimen of how much of divinity might be blend- 
ed with terrestrial elements. Who was wor- 
thy to exchange affections with such a being? 
Una, Desdemona, and Imogene,— purity, pas- 
sion, and nature, blent together to form one par- 
agon! All—utterly unworthy did I feel my- 
self; yet, even inthe depth of my self-abase- 
ment, did my heart’s core burn to receive her, 
and hallow her image, asan altar before which 
its passions would bow, and its longings be sat- 
isfied for ever ! 

Years have passed—times and circumstan- 
ces have changed—and, like the waves cf the 
ocean, joys and sorrows succeeding each other 
have mingled and melted away—and, like the 
illusive hues ofthe rainbow, hopes have beck- 
oned on, only to vanish before the pursuit—and 
thoughts, the deep, silent, agitating thoughts 
of the bosom, moulded by. casualties, have ta- 
ken another bias—a larger and more extensive 
communication with mankind has been open- 
el—faces as beautiful, perhaps, to unpreju- 
diced eyes [ may have seen—I may have lis- 
tened to the music and the melody of tongues 
which, in other years, sounded as sweetly and 
as ravishingly to the ears of others as hers did 
to mine—but nothing which the world, amid 
all its sights and shows, has presented to me, 
has been capabie of altering the determined 
conviction of my mind. Yea, at this moment, 
when my hand is shrivelled, and my head sil- 
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not give up the remembrance of Anna Single- 
ton, the shadow of a shade, for all the breath- 
ing and blooming beauty of earth, the longevi- 
ty of Methuselah, or the wealth of Cresus.— 
Ah no!—if there be a season in existence 
when earth seems heaven—a time when the 
heart exults in the consciousness of having 
found at length something capable of satia- 
ting all its longings and desires, it is in its 
expansion to first love—alas ! how often to be 
utterly disappointed. 

Being ever a fond contemplatist of nature, 
perhaps this predilection, more than any par- 
ticular taste, led me fo amuse my leisure 
hours in the delineation of her charms with 
the pencil. There was a tangible bond of 
union betwixt us. Anna Singleton was fond 
of drawing, in which she was an, adept, and 
she lent me her sketches to copy. Beautiful 
these sketches were, the offspring of feeling 
and taste; yet I thought more of the hand that 
traced the lines before me than of the intrin- 
sic excellence of the performances. Often 
have I sate ona sunny bank in the garden 
with her portfolio opened before me, dream- 
ing sweét dreams; and while I gazed over 
the sheets, did I vision the seraphic form that 
had bent over them. It was even a sorrow— 
a task to part with them at night, and, when 
| awoke inthe morning, my first thought was 
to pull aside the curtains and behold my trea- 
sure on the table. 

Time glided on in this state of blissful un- 
certainty, and bright visions floated before me, 
colouring all the aspects of external nature. 
In the afternoon I went out to take sketches 
of the most beautiful spots around us, and won- 
der not that I laboured with assiduity and 
success, when the object of my exertions was 
to place them before the eyes of Anna Sin- 
gleton. Sometimes, while sitting, she would 
come and overlook me. In bending forwards, 
her ringlets sometimes touched my cheek; 
our fingers also sometimes casually met. 1 
dare not attempt in words to embody my feel- 
ings at such moments. 

It is in vain to conceal love; and when we 
think our passion secret as the grave, it is a 
riddle long before solved by the penctrating 
aroundus, The shrinking delicacy of my nat- 
ural disposition rendered my passion, howev- 
er, less easily perceptible to common observ- 
ers; and, fora considerable time, I believed it 
“a book sealed” even to Anna Singleton her- 
self. My ill-concealed agitations—my em- 
barrassed absence of mind—my_half-stifled 
breathings—my stolen and sometimes detec- 
ted glances, could not, however, be long mis- 
understood. I perceived that she began to 
watch my motions narrowly, and that, when 
our eyes met, her’s were not withdrawn more 
hurriedly or more confusedly than mine. I 
perceived, for love is lynx-eyed, that she was 
partial to my company; or, at all events, that 
my presence was not disagreeable. I per- 
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situation who beholds the heaven of his long- 
ing opening on his mind—| perceived--that 
her interest in me daily increased—that our 
hearts were drawing nearer and nearer to- 
gether—that, in short, our love was mutual. 
Long, however, was this consciousness of 
reciprocal affection allowed to remain with- 
out a tongue—-a secret unrevealed and silent 
—a sharp sword hid in the scabbard--a light- 
ning flash pent in the cloud. But we were 
happy, thrice happy in the intensity of our 
mutual feelings ; and being blest in the com- 
pany of each other, a thousand trifling pre- 
texts served to bring us a thousand times to- 
gether. 

Months passed over m this deep and delici- 
cious consciousness of reciprocal love, with- 
out the smallest approach to a declaration, so 
subdued were our young hearts by the ecsta- 
cy and by the delicacy of our situation.-- 
When I looked in the eyes of Anna Single- 
ton, so bright and so withdrawing, so. affec- 
tionate and yet so coy, my delighted spirit 
told me that I could not be mistaken. Yet 
at times a dash of gloomy uncertainty over- 
clouded my prospects, and for a while I could 
deem myself the dupe of my own enthusiastic 
passions: but with brighter circumstances my 
buoyant hopes revived within me, and the ve- 
ry idea of uncertainty on such a theme was in 
itself a painfully rapturous feeling. 

The desert of existence has its oases—its 
few sunny verdant spots, with their green 
trees and welling waters; and the autumnal 
afternoon that witnessed the disclosure of a 
passion so long silently treasured up was one 
of these. As my hand writes, how thrilling- 
ly the past awakens; even yet I see the 
mighty sun setting in glory behind the hills, 
and listen to the blackbirds, singing from the 
old grove. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“She wept wit) pity aud delight,— 
She blushed with love and maiden shame, — 

And like the murmurs of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name.’’— 
CoLeRipes. 


As the afternoon was melting into evening, 
I was indulging in my usual saunter along 
the banks of the Ouse, which in our neigh- 
bourhood, were beautifully wooded to the 
margin of the water. The landscape around 
us was such asa Cowper must have admired, 
and a Claude would have loved to paint ; but 
from gazing on the shrubs and wild-flowers, 
the leaping trouts and the bright-plumaged 
birds, 1 was at length attracted by dense 
gigantic masses of cloud floating sullenly to- 
wards the west, and lighted up into a thou- 
sand varieties of tint, by the vividly darting 
rays of the setting sun. ‘The air, which but 
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Vor. I. 


a little before was still and sultry, was sud- 
denly stirred into fierce agitation. The trees 
were bent back, the ripple of the stream cur|- 
ed into waves, and afew heavy rain-dr ps 
fel! in the interval of the renewing gusts.— 
The song of the birds ceased, and though 
light was yet abundant, the clouds had gone 
down over the sun’s disc, leaving the land- 
scape in sombre obscurity. A thunder-storm 
was brooding over the earth, the elements of 
the tempest congregated in murkier and mur- 
kier folds, anda sudden lightning flash, vivid 
and angry, compelled me to look about for 
the nearest shelter. 

Not far distant there was a turf-seat in a 
bower of closely-twisted hawthorns, whose 
gnarled branches | had myself taken delight 
to trim into beauty ; and although I might have 
very soon hurried home, it accorded more 
with the excitability of my mind to covet 
their shelter, aud listen to the sublime. tur- 
moil of the elements.~ The pelting shower 
descended ; lightnings brightened the counte- 
nance of twilight ; while the deep, loud thun- 
ders, reverberating through the skies, sound- 
ed like the voice of the Almighty speaking in 
terrific wrath to a guilty, prostrate, and silent 
earth. 

Who at this moment should rush from amid 
the conflict of nature —who should fly pant- 
ing in breathing beauty into this green sanc- 
tuary—yea, almost into my arms—but the 
object of my passionate idolatry—almost. be- 
fore | was aware I had pressed her to my 
bosom. 

Having been caught in the shower, we 
were here accidentally—ah ! how blessedly 
met. She gave a sudden exclamation of sur- 
prise at encountering a human being there, 
and at sucha time; and, in her agitation, 
she was hurrying out again without uttering 
a syllable, save my name, which surprise 
seemed involuntarily to make escape from 
her lips; but I held her by the hand—I_beg- 
ged her, besought her, prayed her to re- 
main: I bade her hearken to the roaring 
wind and the rushing rain—I pointed to the 
grim, lowering clouds— while the bright iter- 
ations of the lightning sheet, and the deepen- 
ing thunder-peals seconded my entreaties.— 
What to us was the warof elements! With 
Anna Singleton by my side, the turmoil was 
only music, and danger—although a large tree 
was stricken down not a hundred yards dis- 
tant—except for her sake, totally unfelt.— 
Still she persisted in making homewards ; 
but I told her, with a voice broken by emotion, 
that one minute’s conversation with her in 
solitude, was to me worth years of common 
existence. I told her, that without her earth 
would be a wilderness, and life a dreary 
blank. I told her, in accents that came from 
the heart and went to the heart (for nature 
hath a universal language) that she was my 
day-thought and my night-dream—that I lov- 
ed her to madness. 
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No. 7. 


How awful are the vicissitudes of life! I 
cannot revert to that evening, and contrast 
the feelings of that hour with what I know 
and am conscious of now, without a sinking 
of the heart and an inward shudder. ; But | 
must indulge no longer in the reveries of a 
happiness of which I was not worthy; and, 
setting my face at once to the darkness of 
misfortune, exhibit the reverse of this Elysi- 
an picture. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“There are two hearts whose movements thrill 
In unison so closely sweet, 
That pulse to pulse, responsive still, 
They both must heave, or cease to beat. 
There are two souls, whose equal flow 
in gentle s'reams so calmly run, 
That when they part,—they pari—oh, no ! 
They caunot part—these souls are one.’’— 
Byron. 


[ was now approaching seventeen, when an 
important letter arrived from Mr. Elton and 
Mr. Serape, my two guardians, directed to 
Dr. Singleton. ‘The substance of this letter 
I might have foreseen, but did not at the 
time expect: and something like a trem- 
ble passed over my frame, when my venera- 
ble instructor called me into his study, to make 
me the communication it contained. Ina word, 
| was informed, that these gentlemen were 
anxious that I should immediately make 
choice of one of the so-called learned profes- 
sions, as they had determined on my removal 
to college before the commencement of the 
ensuing session. 

To part from Anna Singleton as the exile 
parts from his native shore—to change the 
current of thoughts flowing all so deeply in 
one channel—to cut asunder the gordian knot 
which, never to be untied, linked my heart 
to its only real enjoyments—how could my 
spirit bear to think of this? The blow was 
a staggering one to all my deeply cherished 
ideas of happiness; yet circumstances, hem- 
ming me around, had brought me to a preci- 
pice that could not be avoided ; and,I must ei- 
ther fly into open rebellion, or plunge into 
the gulf of misery. 

Had a youth, almost ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances in which he had been left, told 
his friends that he had resolved to pass through 
life an idler, he might have incurred the im- 
putation of lunacy, without much blame on 
their parts; what then was I todo! The 
communication of my decision was required 
ina fortnight ; and my irresolution maybe ea- 
sily conceived, as I had never seriously turn- 
ed my mind to the subject. 

Dr. Singleton observing my confusion, be- 
sought me, with much friendly earnestness, 
to consider seriously the request of my guar- 
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to be dictated solely by a sincere regard for 
my welfare. The letter containing the re- 
quisition, was addressed to my preceptor, not 
to myself—a circumstance which | can now 
readily explain from the known deference 
which they must have observed me pay to all 
the opinions of Dr. Singleton, but, which, at 
the time, I regarded as little better than a 
mark of disrespect and insult. “Am I such a 
simpleton,” thought I, ‘as tobe considered 
incapable of taking myselfa step which must 
be resolved on by the very meanest and most 
abject of mankind ; and on the verge of man- 
hood, am I not able to walk but in leading 
strings? And my answer is to be convey- 
ed also through Dr Singleton? Why,” 
thought I, “should they not hear my deter- 
mination from my own lips! They treat me 
asa boy, yet call on me to act the part of 
a man.” 

How distracted were my thoughts between 
the desolate idea of tearing myself from An- 
na Singleton and entering into new habits 
and new scenes of life. Every thing around 
me assumed a tenderer and more endearing 
aspect. Never did the woods and thestreams 
appear so beautiful as now, that I felt I must 
soon Jeave them for ever. My heart bled 
and was breaking within me, though pride 
kept me silent; but when I looked in the 
face of Anna Singleton, who smiled unconsci- 
ous of my doom, while presenting me with a 
carnation at the garden door, | felt my reason 
tottering on the brink of insanity. 

Tue Cuoice.—Two or three days passed 
over in complete irresolution, but at length 
I felt the dismal necessity of bringing my 
thoughts to bear on tie point. Law—could 
[ think of such for a profession. Alas! how 
opposed to the habitudes of my mind. Was 
my life to be spent in debate and wrangling, 
in fomenting instead of healing the quarrels 
of society! Was Ito make the distribution 
of justice. a trade, and to lose the sense of 
right and wrong over musty papers and parch- 
ments! To a disposition like mine, the sla- 
very of Siberia were incomparably preferable 
to such alot. Divinity I did not choose, be- 
cause nature never destined me for an orator, 
and because public speaking would have been 
a trial, an exposure, a suffering insupportable 
to my too sensitive nerves. Medicine I pre- 
ferred, not because | had any particular bias 
to the study, but because it was a grave, 
gloomy profession, connected with all that is 
heart-desolating and mournful—with the de- 
cay of the body and of the mind—with the 
mutability of this earthly state—the non-en- 
tity of all worldly enjoyments—in a word, as 
not altogether uncongenial to the habitual 
tone and temper of my spirit. 

Mournful is the memory of pleasant days ; 
and considering the transitoriness of all our 
pleasures, it scarcely appears to me in the 
light of a paradox, that even our joys here are 
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being mere sun-bursts, momentary in their 
duration, in the gloom of existence, and leav- 
ing behind them a life-long memory of pain- 
ful und unavailing regret. Perhaps 1 never 
felt the intoxication of love ina more intense 
degree than when the day of my separation 
from Anna Singleton had almost arrived.— 
There was no friend to whom I could impart 
my feelings, and to give me sweet counsel in 
return. I was, as it were, alone in the world; 
the last leaf dangling from the November 
tree. Yet, even in woe, there is a. species 
of enjoyment, especially, if passion is the 
source of affliction; and, accordingly, a name- 
less feeling of luxury was linked with “my 
silent suffering and intense.” 

The year, Neving passed its zenith, was 
now mournfully declining into the sunless 
days, and long, boisterous, dreary nights of 
October; and as I wandered about the fading 
woods, dreaming of nothing, save of her I was 
about to forsake, perhaps for ever, every thing 
seemed in conspiracy to add to my -melan- 
choly gloom. The ripe rustling corn had 
been cut down and carried to the farm-yard ; 
and yellow, withering leaves, whirling 
through the abandoned fields, spoke prophet- 
ically of decay. The skies had put on the 
solemnity of earth; and frequent showers 
fell from the heavy clouds. Here and there, 
as I beat up against the winds, in my lonely 
rambles, might be seen the sportsman, prowl- 


ing over the sterile wastes with his gun and| 


dog: while ever and anon the piping note of 
the widowed partridge mingled with the sigh- 
ing breezes. 

What added to the poignancy of my feel- 
ings was the delicate state of health into 
which Anna Singleton appeared falling, and 
the thoughtsof my being constrained to leave 
her in that state. What availed my com- 
plaints? Often was this question put to my 
conscious heart; no alternative remained ; 
and yielding to the destiny over which I had 
no control, | gazed steadfastly on the star of 
wormwood, which was to preside over my 
after fate. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ My footstep: rove not where they reved, 
My home is chinge’d, and one by one, 
The old fainiliar forms I loved, 
Are faded from my path and gone.” 
Mov tre. 


Tue day of my departure arrived; but Anna 
Singleton I saw not, for she. was so ill as to be 
confined to bed. To me this was the most 
insupportable of all my augmented agonies. 
Fevered, doubtless, my passions at that time 
were, and all objects were contemplated by 
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thirty-seven years, | cannot but think how 
much of my misery would have been alleviated, 
if fate had granted me the opportunity of bid. 
ding her a simple farewell betore we parted— 
if | had been allowed to touch her hand, or 
(how dearer far!) to press her lips to mine— 
to fold her in a first and last embrace—to pour 
out the torrent of my feelings towards her— 
to tell her that my passion tor her bordered al. 
most on sinfulness—that day and night her 
image haunted me, and that though we migii 
never meet again here, she would live in my 
inmost heart, until my dying hour. , 
The window of her bedroom looked into 
the garden, and I kept pacing round and round 
the walks, in the vain hope of perhaps seeing 
her for a moment at the casement; till, the 
mail hour arriving, | was hurried away to. 
wards the metropolis, fretting myself into a 
fever. Ah! thought I, perhaps the dismal pros. 
pect of our separation has pressed upon Anna’s 
mind, and yet I have been silent—I have not 
given her words of sweet consolation—I haye 
not conjured her to put an unlimited trust in 
my fidelity! Perhaps, again responded ago. 
nizing doubt, it might be quite otherwise, and 
she has shut herself up, to avoid the outpour- 
ing ofa passion, which she disdained. Or, if 
she be really sick—and my heart smote me 
for harbouring tnjust suspicions of one sing|e- 
hearted as the briar-rose—if she be really sick, 
forgetfulness may come with health, and the 
day be not far distant when she may care not 
to waste a sigh on him, who, after entrapping 
her affections, could leave her father’s dwell- 
ing, without mentioning his place of destina- 
tion, or explaining his prospects—withot 
even taking leave of her, or invokinga blessing 
on her head. So she will think to do well in 
blotting me from her memory ; and mingling 
with new friends, she will form new attach- 
ments—the past shall be shunned as an un- 
welcome visitant, and every recollection of 
what hath occurred between us shall vanisli 
from her memory like a melancholy morning 
dream. 
Transferred from the quiet of rural shades 
to the heart of the mighty metropolis, 1 was 
for a few days after my arrival exceeding! 
miserable—Amid the tremendous mass of 
population, I felt my fractional insignificance 
so bitterly, that my mind overcome by a sense 
of profound humility, almost lowered itself 
down to despair. In a little while, however, 
when custom had taken off the edge of novelty, 
and when the overwhelming objects around 
me were beginning to loose their impression 
of extinguishing preponderance, my feelings 
commenced flowing in a new channel; 4 
weight seemed as if removing from off me ; 
and perhaps as much comfort, all things con- 
sidered, was my portion, as could possibly at- 
tend a being so desponding and sensitive as 
nature had formed me. 





me through the haze of a heated imagina- 
tion; yet, even as I now write, in the calm of | 
melancholy retrospection, after a lapse of; 
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No. 8. The Wo 
least with the determination to be as indust- 
rious and attentive as possible. Many things 
occurred to shock me, especially, in the anato- 
mical department, and I have loathed to see, 
what propriety of feeling prompts me to bury 
for ever in silence—let us draw the curtain 
of oblivion over all scientific horrors. I bat- 
tled against the fastidiousness and the squeam- 
ish delicacy of my impressions with the whole 
force of my understanding ; but my heart and 
natural feelings never could become parties 
to what I witnessed ; and though I endeayour- 
ed to consider the disgusting spectacles be- 
fore me, not by themselves simply abominable, 
but as the details ef a noble and generous sys- 
tem, at the same time I perceived with a 
compunctuous sorrow, that all my romantic 
ideas of the constitution of human society, of 
life, and man, and nature, were passing from 
me like shutting flowers at nightfall; and that 
if my mind could not preserve its energy un- 
diminished, 1 ran imminent risk of subsiding 
into a misanthropic and gloomy fatalist. 

My revered instructor, Dr. Singleton, con- 
tinued most parentally to keep up a corres- 
pondence with me, and about two months 
after my arrival in London, I received a letter 
from him, couched in terms of “ the most af- 
fectionate interest.” In it he encouraged me 
to assiduity in my studies, and assured me that 
a man’s success in life depended in almost 
every case on his own exertions and deserts— 
that my being left almost without relations, 
instead of being a cause of disheartening, ought 
to be an additiona! stimulus to my getting on; 
as where there were the fewest helps to suc- 
cess, there was the greater honour in attain- 
ing it. Thus far, all was weil; and as I read, 
the glow of emulation expanded my bosom ; 
but if the body of this letter nerved my heart, 
the postscript completely unstrung it; for, 
alas! itonly spoke of his daughter’s rapidly de- 
clining health ! 

Here again my prospects were all once 
more suddenly clouded; the garden of exis- 
tence smiled as if about to burst into bloom, 
and the whirlwind of desolation passed over 
it. Where now was my industry ! I tried to 
study, but closed my books in disgust. I Jost 
all relish for employment; and abstracted, 
downeast, and moody, I became the sport of 
my sensations. The acquaintances I had 
begun to form were broken off, and I shunned 
society as the face of an enemy. It is true, 
that, as by a mechanical impulse, I continued 
to attend lectures with my wonted regularity, 
but instead of following Albinus, Camper, and 
Monro, my thoughts were far away, wander- 
ing amid my old haunts, by the sylvan Ouse, 
conjurmg up the loveliness of Anna Singleton 
or mourning over her beauty in pale decay. 

Circumstances so hemmed me round, and 
perplexed me, that I had become, as it were, 
incapable of thinking or acting for myself. 
Dr. Singleton was, at least I have every rea- 
son to suppose so, unconscious of the tender 
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ties subsisting between his child and myself; 
and of course | had no feasible excuse to offer 
for abandoning my studies at mid-term, and 
go down to visit him. What was I to do? 
Self-abandoned to despair, was I to remain in 
‘listless idleness, while events, which were 
‘moulding my destiny for ever, were hurrying 
onaround me. Was the object of my heart’s 
delirium to languish on the bed of sickness, 
perhaps of death, to pine in loneliness without 
being cheered by a single word of mine, as- 
suring her how dearly she was beloved, and 
how deeply her illness was lamented. Alas! 
without incurring the imputation of insanity, 
I felt that I must remain silent, and suffer in 
my “ hope deferred” all the anxiety with which 
fear and aflection can torture the human 
bosom. 

For several days I could not eat a morsel, 
and to lie down at night was frightful, for 
sleep seemed to have fled from my pillow for 
ever. ‘That there isa state of earthly wretch- 
edness more complete than mine was during 
this agony of suspense, I fain would not hope ; 
yet was my misery uncombined with guilt, 
and all my sorrows arising from the intensity 
of innocent affections. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘*T spread my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering noon to cheer ; 
But miss thy kind approving eye, 
Thy meek a.tentive ear.’ 
HEvER. 


As the velocity of falling waters increases ac- 
cording tothe depth of their descent, so do the 
most violent passions of the human mind soon- 
est wear themselves out. All bitter was my 
misery on hearing of Anna Singleton’s illness, 
and so intense was my anxiety for her recov- 
ery, that, I verily believe the loss of reason 
itself must have followed a protracted suspense: 
but scarcely had a week elapsed ere another 
letter arrived. 

I trembled when it was delivered, for 
the superscription was in a hand well known 
tome. On turning it over, merciful heavens! 
the seal was black! My heart throbbed, flut- 
tered, paused, then beat with a violence that 
pervaded every limb, and almost ere the ser- 
vant had left the apartment, { started up and 
tore the sheet open in a paroxysm of delirious 
anguish. All my dreadful anticipations were 
too well founded. Anna Singleton was no 
more! She had departed toaserener and hap- 
pier world. Her spirit was now beyond the con- 
tamination of sin—beyond the reach of woe. 
She had died in peace with, and beloved by 
all; full of benevolence and serene faith. 
Her sun had gone down in cloudless light ; 
but what bat darkness remained forme! I 
struck my clenched hand on my forehead 
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incapable of comprehending the extent of my 
misery, in the unmeaning apathy of despair. 
What reason had I to lament? My repinings 
were sordid and selfish. Anna Singleton was, 
or ought to have been to me, far more than 
life itself, and she was for ever removed from 
the sins and the sorrows of earth, to the bow- 
ers of paradise, to the society of angels, and 
of blessed spirits—and was | to deplore that 
she was happy; eternally happy! In a mo- 
ment my soul was cased in adamant. J shed 
not a tear, but ordering away the meal I had 
not tasted, shut myself up to suffer in dark- 
ness and silence. ‘The tower of my hope had 
been suddenly dashed to the bs | and scat- 
tered in ruin. The rock on which I had 
founded all my schemes of future felicity had 
been shivered to its foundations by the earth- 
quake of despair, The waters had passed 
over my beacon-light; for me, life was now 
but a troubled deep without a guiding star; 
like a castaway, whose bark has been swamp- 
ed, | was left to swim amid the pathless, 
boundless, and unbridled waters. Misery for 
me had received its crowning consummation, 
and, happen what might, nothing could afflict 
me more. Changed for me, in a twinkle of 
ethe wings of Time, was the aspect and the ob- 
ject of existence. Circumstances had con- 
spired to leave me without a hope, and with- 
out a fear: yet scarcely had I reached the 
verge of manhood, an orphan, and almost a 
misanthrope. 

There was one passage, however, in this 
fatal letter which fell pleasantly on my sor- 
rows, as the dew on the parched herb, and 
dropped balm on my rankling and incurable 
wounds, “The day preceding her death,” 
wrote Dr. Singleton, “my dear child, as I 
was sitting by her bed-side, with her hand in 
mine, mentioned one or two of her friends, 
to whom, when all was over, she entreated to 
be kindly remembered, and more especially 
you, of whom she thought with affection, even 
in her dying hours.” 

Night approached, and mental distress had 
thrown me into a high and raging fever ; lights 
seemed to flash before my eyes, and a dull, 
dreary, continuous noise as of many waters 
sounded in my ears. The pulses throughout 
my frame throbbed so distinctly, that I could 
feel them in every limb, and a dull leaden 


weight lay stiflingly on my breast, impeding 


respiration. I threw myself on my bed, and 
immediately wild dreams began to haunt me: 


the fantastic visions of a heated imagination 


were all out in array. Now I was in central 
forests, beneath umbrageous boughs, tossed 


to.and fro, ever to and fro, with a creaking 
noise, by some mighty rushing wind. "T'was 
midnight on the dim broad river, and boats 


without passengers were drifting up and down. 


As the-lightnings flashed over, I beheld the 
bare beetling rocks on which I stood, and, 
looking up to heaven, all was black and star- 
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rushing from thickets in savage hunger; and 
now I ran with fettered feet from their glaring 
eyes and ruthless fangs, until I reached the 
ocean—a mighty expanse of waveless waters, 
gloomy and sunless. A panther was making 
his spring at me, and I plunged over the rock 
to avoid him; away and away | swam; al] 
was silent around, there was the monster be. 
hind me, buffetting the waves with his catlike 
paws. We were now out of sight of shore, 
the surface of the sea was wrinkled by large 
inky raindrops, which melted in the flood with 
a hissing sound. [ felt my strength exhaust- 
ing, and breathed as it were liquid fire, when, 
looking fearfully back, I saw my drowned 
enemy floating on the waters, and large black 
birds flapping their wings over him. Then a 
terrific thought struck me, that the ocean hai 
no bottom, and I felt myself sinking rapidly 
down, down—the noise of the waters thunder- 
ing in my ears as I sank; and all was dark 
save a single lurid ray that shot, as from the 
setting moon, deep into the wilderness of 
waves! The sea-monsters fled startled from 
me as | descended, with their enormous fins, 
and their fanlike tails; and some had legs like 
crocodiles; and with their sprawling web-feet 
they menaced me as I descended. Still did | 
sink and sink, till an insensibility came over 
me, and I clutched at the sea-weeds, whicli 
gave way in my grasp—and ever gave way, 
unable to support my weight, till I fell through 
a clear eriel expanse, lighted by pale, pale 
stars, till at length my feet touched a rock— 
and the rock opened—and, lo! a glimmering 
passage, through which I wandered ; yet far, 
far above, as ina firmament, I heard the floods 
howling, and as I groped through the awful 
caves, I saw at length a lamp hanging from 
the roof by a rusty iron chain. Beneath it 
faint light frowned a huge iron-studded door, 
which creaked on its hinges as I pushied it 
open. Before me lay a far stretching vaul! 
hung around with the emblems of mortality. 
Over the floors were scattered yellow moul- 
ering human bones, as of those who had _ been 
dead many hundred years, and tressels were 
ranged around the walls, on which were 
placed coffins, exhibiting the dead in thei 
last looks, and ghastly habiliments. The far- 
ther extremity was occupied by an immens 
mirror, at each side of which flared a large 
unsnuffed torch. I looked in, but it was only 
a reflected view of the dismal cemetery. 0 
living sound was stirring; but as I gazed! 
perceived a figure with long hoary locks, 
wrapt up in a black mantle, peering over \y 
shoulder. My flesh crept on my bones with 
a sudden tremour, and as I started from tlie 
fiend, I gave a fearful cry, and instantly 
awoke. ; 4 

My landlady was wetting my lips wil! 
some cooling liquid, and a physician wa 


as if he had just been leaning over me. 





less, 


Now I was startled by wild animals 


When my agitation had a little subsided, 





standing beside her with a light in his hand, |% 
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and 1 was made to comprehend my situation, 
I asked him, ina hurried manner, what he 
thought of my case? But his only answer 
was an injunction to remain quiet. I again 
closed my eyes, not to sleep, but to contend 
with the monstrosities of a distempered ima- 
gination; and I lost all perception, the two 
succeeding days being a blank in my memory. 

At length I awoke, as from a long and deep 
sleep, but feeble as a babe; and such was my 
langour, that though restored to sensation, | 
opened not my lips till the fourth day. With 
returning strength, however, the sense of my 
misery returned. Again I felt that for me 
earth was henceforth only a wider prison—a 
pleasureless domicile—a desolate wilderness. 
And shall Anna Singleton be committed to 
the cold and insatiate grave—perhaps she is 
already there, | thought—without my somuch 
as making an effort to touch her hushed lips ; 
without my so much as gazing on her imsen- 
sate remains ; without my so much as drop- 
ping a single tear on her coffin ! Forbid it, heay- 
en, and avert it, mercy ! 

A wild and unwonted strength returned to 
my frame; and, starting from bed, with tremb- 
ling, hurried fingers, 1 dressed myself for 
my journey. While adjusting my neckcloth 
at the mirror, [ almost shuddered at the sur- 
vey of my own haggard, sunken, and pallid 
features; but I was too earnestly bent on my 
purpose to hesitate for more thana single mo- 
ment; and throwing my cloak over my should- 
ers, | was rushing to the door of my apart- 
ment, before I discovered that I had forgot 
my hat. My nurse, alarmed at the sound of 
footsteps, entered, and gazed with an air of 
astonishment at beholding me dressed; then, 
instantly withdrawing, without opening her 
lips, | heard her hastening down stairs to the 
kitchen. I saw at once that she thought me 
delirious, and was in search of assistance to 
secure me—and the thought operated like 
magic. She had neglected to bar my egress; 
and so, to avoid the torrent of expostulation, I 
staggered away into the street. 

Hurrying through some cross lanes to avoid 
the probability of | a overtaken, I got into 
a postchaise, and was driven off. We travel- 
led during tae whole day, the ensuing night, 
and partof the morrow. Absorbed in my own 
dismal speculations, I hardly deigned a glance 
without; and when I did so, the scenes were 
strange to me. At length I recognised the 
familiar hills with their waving forests and 
pastoral green sides ; passed villages through 
which I had sauntered on holidays—was life 
everto have another holiday for me!—and 
saw the river rolling through valleys, from 
Which I had brushed the dews of summer. 
Nearer and nearer we came to the nucleus of’ 
concentrated misery. The trampling of the 
horses’ feet, and the rattling of the carriage- 
Wheels sounded dismal as we passed down the 
short avenue of beeches that led to the house. 
The schoolyard was crossed; not a foot was 
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stirring, the boys being for a time dispersed 
to their homes. At length the horses were 
drawn up, and in a state of indescribable ago- 
ny I entered the house. 





CHAPTER VII. 


“The Autumn winds rushing, 
Watt the leaves that are searest: 
But our flower was in flushing, 
When blighting was nearest. 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river. 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou ait gene, and forever!” 
Scorr. 


Old Margaret, a domestic, who had been 
familiar to the mansion of Dr. Singleton for 
eight and twenty years, was the first who 
came to accost me. Familiarity and custom 
had made her a privileged person, and almost 
as one of the family; for, to add to her other 
claims, she had been the nurse of her who 
was no more. As we met in the lobby she 
put forth one hand to me, as with her other 
she raised her apron to her eyes and wept 
aloud, saying, “ Ah, is it you at length? Come 
away Mr. Henry. Had you been here earlier, 
perhaps my sweet young mistress had not 
died so soon—but it is all over now!” 

My kind old preceptor seemed utterly dis- 
consolate, and, while he talked of resignation, 
the big tears chased each other down his ven- 
erable cheeks. For some time neither could 
utter a syllable, and we sat down in silence. 
At length he welcomed my arrival, as the 
funeral was to take place on that day; and, at 
my request to be led to the room where the 
remains of his beloved daughter lay, the 
mournful boon was immediately granted. 

Oh, death! death! thou art an awful, a 
terrific thing. How altered was the counte- 
nace of the beautiful!! It was pale, and cold, 
and frozen, in all its lineaments. Shrouded 
in the habiliments of the grave, it lay like a 
waxened image—a stiff insensate form, mant- 
led in plaited folds and melancholy ruffles. 
My heart died within me, as I surveyed the 
awful change wrought by the destroyer; and 
taking the chill hand in mine, I could not help 
muttering involuntarily to myself—is this the 
object of all my desires! Is this what I pined 
for— 


“ Day and night, 
With love and longings infinite ?" 

The lid of the coffin rested against the wall. 
[ read, on the silver plate, the name and the age 
of its inmate: “Anna Singleton, aged Nine- 
teen.” And, as hovering around it were the 
figures of angels, with palms in their hands— 
figures, that, though the work of human craft, 
seemed visible heralds from the region ofthe 
Shadow of Death,” 
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And such is earthly hope, methought, and 
such is earthly love! I have done with them. 
A glorious image filled the vacancy of my sou) 
—it has been dashed from its pedestal, and 
none other shal] ever occupy its place. Fare- 
well to the vanities of tlre world. 

In the depth of my sorrow, I had prayed 
that death might carry me off, for I wished to 
die, that 1 might be buried in the same grave 
with her I loved, but the iron aspect of the 
destroyer repelled me; the moveless calm of 
silence horrified me; its everlasting, obstruc- 
tion chilled my heart, and I clung to life, with 
all its misery, as the shipwrecked sailor clings 
to the floating plank, though aware that the 
surges can only float him toa strange and 
uninhabited shore. The dull grey cloud of 
desolation fell over my spirit, and I felt that 
happiness was no more for me. Sunshine was 
to be for ever a thing of the past. 

Pacing to the window, I rested my arm on 
the sash, and gazed abroad over the garden 
into the far country. The afternoon was 
gloomy, and the wind sighed through the 
jeafless trees, which waved to and fro as if in 
mockery of my grief. Large raindrops beat 
against the panes, and trickled down the frame. 
I felt disconsolate—existence was like a polar 
shore—earth, the abode of cheerless discom- 
fort. The distant hills were bare and dim, 
and I heard fitfully the low of the oxen in the 
plashy meadows ; then, turning round with a 
despairing spirit and a bereaved heart, I felt 
myself alone with the dead in a solitary cham- 
ber, and beheld the silver-shielded coffin, with 
its white robed lifeless tenant. 

1 took a last, lingering look—the fountain 
of tears was dried up, I could not weep—I 
tried to tear myself away, but could not. The 
“dread note of preparation” sounded in my 
ears, and from the tread of footsteps, the open- 
ing and shutting of doors, and the grating of 
successive carriage-wheels on the gravel, | 
was made aware that the funeral hour ap- 
proached. Big drops of perspiration, extorted 
by the agony of my sensations, trickled down 
my forehead, and to supplant the fevered 
strength of my over exertion all my former 
feebleness returned. Every thing seemed in 
motion, and, staggering, as if through intoxi- 
cation, { sank upon the floor. 

What followed, I know not ; but when per- 
ception returned, J found myself in bed, in a 
darkened room. “It is all over now!” I ex- 
claimed. “ We parted without so much as 
one mute farewell look. She sickened with- 
out my approaching to cheer her suffering 
couch by affectionate office, or soothing word. 
She died without my giving her a farewell 
kiss; and they have laid her in the cold, dark 
grave, while I was slumbering on the bed of 
apathy! Arise, awake, dreamer to thy duty 
—to shame—to a sense of thy misery.” I 
dashed my clenched fist against _my brow, 
and groaned aloud in agony of spirit. 





Vor. L 
CHAPTER VIIL. 


“Tt must not be—I may not trust 

Wy fancy with the fond review 
Go— perish in the silent dust, 

Ye dreams, that, bright with transport grew. 
I wake—as ’midst wild ocean's roar, 

When round some bark the bieakers rave ; 
Aud now no beacon marks the shore, 

No guiding star ijllumes the wave.” 


PRINGLE. 


It was December. Day hal closed his eye 
in the pale west, and the evening sky, frosty 
and cloudless, glittered with a myriad of tiny 


lustres; when, contrary to the solicitations of 
y 


my friends, and especially of Dr. Singleton, | 


rose to set out on my homeward journey—if 


home I might be said to possess, who expected 
comforts nowhere. I bade adieu to the scene 
of my love’s and school recollections with the 
strange but strong resolution of never more 
revisiting it—and | have kept my determina- 
tion unbroken. 

As I was leaving the house, Di, the favour- 
ite little dog of Anna Singleton, knowing my 
voice, crept crouchingly forward, and fawned 
upon my hand, I could not endure its piti- 
ful look; and when I thought of the days, 
when, a happy trio, we had roamed amid the 
sylvan scenery of Ouse, my heart died within 
me. Old Margaret informed me that the poor 


creature had not tasted food since the loss of 


its mistress, 

Wrapt up in my cloak, I reclined in the 
carriage with closed eyes, ruminating on my 
melancholy fate, and utterly insensible either 
to change of place, or lapse of time. Thoughts 
dark and dismal, flitted across my memory 
in perplexing and gloomy succession ; but tle 
pause of the driver amid the darkness at 
length broke my reverie, and caused me to 
look out upon the night. All was still and 
shadowy; nought was to be heard but the 
quaver of the boughs in the casual breeze, and 
the monotonous murmur of distant waters. 
The sky was partly overcast with dark mas 
ses of cloud, between which, here and there, 
a twinkling star looked down over the con 
fortless earth. On each side of the level roat 
were venerable woods, which, by their un- 
brageous clumps, added more complete drear'- 
ness to an already sufficiently dreary scene. 

On fingering my watch, I discovered that 
it was past eleven, and the east began to show 
traces of the rising moon, by the infusion of a 
glimmering light into that portion of the sky, 
and shortly afterwards the waning ominous 
orb shewed itself, leaning in dusky solemnity 
on the girdle of the silent horizon. J looked 
earnestly before me for some time, but still 
trees--trees—trees appeared and passed behind 
in rapid succession, and apparently endless, til! 
at length, having gained the open plain, | 
almost immediately observed, between me 


and the faint lunar radiance, the gloomy out- | 
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lines of the Gothic building, at the foot of 
which the decaying relics of her who was the! 
morning star of my existence, lay in their si- 
lent, solitary mansion. 

AsI gazed with a m:xture of melancholy 
and miserable feelings on the frowning mas- 
siveness of the holy ancient pile, we drew 
nearer—nearer—and nearer; till, at length, 
we had almost passed it. Could it be so? No! 
With a heart burning within me, as I thought 
of the soft auburn hair, the glowing cheek; 
the bright blue eyes, and the entrancing voice 
of her, now low laid in dust, I leapt out, and 
rushed towards the churchyard. The great 
gate was locked, but, knowing that the walls 
were in some parts dilapidated, I was not long 
in effecting anentrance. Was it a light that 
[ beheld? No, it could only be my own fever- 
ish imagination! And the stir !—it could be 
only the rustle of the rank grass on the tomb- 
stones! I paused, and listened, and again 
looked round: all was still and reposing in 
that wide city of the dead. 

The intensity of my feelings allowed no 
scope for hesitation, and, winding in sombre 
twilight, I strode hastily from grave to grave, 
over wooden cradles, and iron railings, and 
stone monuments, towards the eastern corner, 
where the wreck of all my cherished happi- 
ness was deposited. 

The door of the enclosure was open, and I 
threw myself on the newly roofed grave, 
around which the dark mould was scattered, 
and vet lay sprinkled about carelessly. The 
midnight dews had fallen upon it, and with 
them | mingled my tears. The melancholy 
winds sighed over it, and I gave sigh for sigh. 
The sleep of death was within it, and I longed 
to sleep that dreamless sleep. I thought of 
past times—of her that jlay below, and my 
heart shrank within me! I called aloud on 
her name, in agony of spirit, but the owls alone 
from the gloomy towers whooed an answer in 
mockery ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


“* Who, that 'mid a desert’s heat 
Sees the waters fade away, 
Would not rather die than meet 
Streams again as false as they.” 
Moore. 


Wrecked in hopes, and conscious in mind, 
trom nature and circumstances, that I was 
now rendered a being unfit for the bustle and 
business of society, yet, as by a mechanical 
impulse, I returned to the scene of my studies; 
studies destined to fit me for a profession | 
had resolved to abandon as soon as I came of 
age. I knew that my fortune would be con- 
siderable, even after my sister’s portion was 
paid out of it; and what object of ambition re- 
mained on earth that could make me wish to 





augment it ? 
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For many and many a month day followed 
day in cheerless and pleasureless succession ; 
and night was to me a season of sleepless re- 
gret, for my miseries were aggravated by the 
shattered state of my naturally too irritable 
nerves. I made several determined efforts to 
rid myself of this nightmare of the imagina- 
tion, but in vain; and resolved, in memory of 
Anna Singleton, to wear black for the remain- 
der of my life—a resolution | have never once 
even broken through or regretted. 

Shunning society, and shutting myself al- 
most altogether up from the ongoings of life, 
I felt myself among mankind but scarcely of 
them; and | know not how long this state of 
seclusion had continued, had I not been re- 
called to myself and the world by a sense of 
filial duty. 

My sister Matilda was, as I mentioned be- 
fore, only five years old at the death of my 
mother, and consequently, scarcely conscious 
of the awful loss we had sustained. At the 
time I was placed under the ‘tuition of Dr. 
Singleton, she was taken home by Mr. Elton, 
one of our guardians, and in his house was 
educated by a governante, along with hisown 
two daughters. 

This gentleman was a retired merchant, 
who had had his feelings seared and his coflers 
filled by a long residence in one of the West 
India islands, where his acquaintance with 
my father, who had the comand of the mili- 
tary on that station, commenced. On his re- 
turn to England, he had married the heiress 
of Chellington park, a valuable estate in Sus- 
sex, and finally taken up his residence there. 

So situated, Matilda and I were not in the 
habit of meeting, save for a few days every 
second or third year during the Midsummer 
or Christmas holidays; and although the pe- 
culiarity of our circumstances might have 
naturally tended to loosen the bonds of filial 
affection, yet we remained very dear to each 
other, probably from the feeling that so little 
of our family blood now ran in living veins. 
She was now a tall beautiful girl of sixteen, 
quiet and retired in her manners, but with a 
stately reserve, which, to common observers, 
was a little apt to be mustaken for pride. 
Like most beings so constituted, her affections 
were ardent, her sympathies and antipathies 
were any thing but lukewarm; and, to her 
justice be it spoken, that those who knew her 
intimately loved her best. 

Notwithstanding his want of attentions to 
my sister, as our guardian, she had grown up 
to be an accomplished as well as a beautiful 
creature. Mr. Elton was completely a man 
of the world, and evinced this both in his pri- 
vate and political acquaintances, and in his 
bowing down to the Baal of wealth; never 
allowing what he considered as trivial cir- 
cumstances, to stand much in the way of his 
convenience. By many he was lauded, and 
he was not insensible to his own laudations, 
for the dutiful interest which he had taken in 
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And such is earthly hope, methought, and 
such is earthly love! | have done with them. 
A glorious image filled the vacancy of my sou] 
—it has been dashed from its pedestal, and 
none other shal] ever occupy its place. Fare- 
well to the vanities of tlre world. 

In the depth of my sorrow, I had prayed 
that death might carry me off, for I wished to 
die, that | might be buried in the same grave 
with her I loved, but tie iron aspect of the 
destroyer repelled me; the moveless calm of 
silence horrified me; its everlasting, obstruc- 
tion chilled my heart, and IJ clung to life, with 
all its misery, as the shipwrecked sailor clings 
to the floating plank, though aware that the 
surges can only float him toa strange and 
uninhabited shore. The dull grey cloud of 
desolation fell over my spirit, and I felt that 
happiness was no more forme. Sunshine was 
to be for ever a thing of the past. 

Pacing to the window, I rested my arm on 
the sash, and gazed abroad over the garden 
into the far country. The afternoon was 
gloomy, and the wind sighed through the 
leafless trees, which waved to and fro as if in 
mockery of my grief. Large raindrops beat 
against the panes, and trickled down the frame. 
I felt disconsolate—existence was like a polar 
shore—earth, the abode of cheerless discom- 
fort. The distant hills were bare and dim, 
and I heard fitfully the low of the oxen in the 
plashy meadows ; then, turning round with a 
despairing spirit and a bereaved heart, I felt 
myself alone with the dead in a solitary cham- 
ber, and beheld the silver-shielded coffin, with 
its white robed lifeless tenant. 

1 took a last, lingering look—the fountain 
of tears was dried up, I could not weep—I 
tried to tear myself away, but could not. The 
“dread note of preparation” sounded in my 
ears, and from the tread of footsteps, the open- 
ing and shutting of doors, and the grating of 
successive carriage-wheels on the gravel, | 
was made aware that the funeral hour ap- 
proached. Big drops of perspiration, extorted 
by the agony of my sensations, trickled down 
my forehead, and to supplant the fevered 
strength of my over exertion all my former 
feebleness returned. Every thing seemed in 
motion, and, staggering, as if through intoxi- 
cation, { sank upon the floor. 

What followed, I know not ; but when per- 
ception returned, I found myself in bed, in a 
darkened room. “It is all over now!” I ex- 
claimed. “ We parted without so much as 
one mute farewell look. She sickened with- 
out my approaching to cheer her —s 
couch by affectionate office, or soothing word. 
She died without my giving her a farewell 
kiss ; and they have laid her in the cold, dark 
grave, while I was slumbering on the bed of} 
apathy! Arise, awake, dreamer to thy on 
—to shame—to a sense of thy misery.” 
dashed my clenched fist against my brow, 
and groaned aloud in agony of spirit. 





Vor. IL. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


“Tt must not be—I may not trust 

My fancy with the fond review ; 
Go— perish in the silent dust, 

Ye dreams, that, bright with transport grew. 
I wake—is ’midst wild ocean's roar, 

When round some bark the breakers rave ; 
And now no beacon marks the shore, 

No guiding star illumes the wave.” 


PRINGLE. 


It was December. Day had closed his eye 
in the pale west, and the evening sky, frosty 
and cloudless, glittered with a myriad of tiny 


lustres; when, contrary to the solicitations of 


my friends, and especially of Dr. Singleton, | 


rose to set out on my homeward journey—if 


home I might be said to possess, who expected 
comforts nowhere. I bade adieu to the scene 
of my jove’s and school recollections with th 
strange but strong resolution of never more 
revisiting it—and | have kept my determina- 
tion unbroken. 

As I was leaving the house, Di, the favour- 
ite little dog of Anna Singleton, knowing my 
voice, crept crouchingly forward, and fawned 
upon my hand, I could not endure its piti- 
ful look; and when I thought of the days, 
when, a happy trio, we had roamed amid the 
sylvan scenery of Ouse, my heart died within 
me. Old Margaret informed me that the poor 
creature had not tasted food since the loss of 
its mistress. 

Wrapt up in my cloak, I reclined in the 
carriage with closed eyes, ruminating on my 
melancholy fate, and utterly insensible either 
to change of place, or lapse of time. Thouglits 
dark and dismal, flitted across my memory 
in perplexing and gloomy succession ; but the 
pause of the driver amid the darkness at 
length broke my reverie, and caused me to 
look out upon the night. All was still and 
shadowy; nought was to be heard but the 
quaver of the boughs in the casual] breeze, and 
the monotonous murmur of distant waters. 
The sky was partly overcast with dark mas 
ses of cloud, between which, here and there, 
a twinkling star looked down over the com- 
fortless earth. On each side of the level road 
were venerable woods, which, by their um- 
brageous clumps, added more complete drear'- 
ness to an already sufficiently dreary scene. 

On fingering my watch, I discovered that 
it was past eleven, and the east began to show 
traces of the rising moon, by the infusion of a 
glimmering light into that portion of the sky, 
and shortly afterwards the waning ominous 
orb chewed itself leaning in dusky solemnity 
on the girdle of the silent horizon. I looked 
earnestly before me for some time, but still 
trees--trees—trees appeared and passed behind 
in rapid succession, and apparently endless, till 
at length, having gained the open plain, | 
almost immediately observed, between me 
and the faint lunar radiance, the gloomy out- 
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which the denying relics of her who was the |day in cheerless and pleasureless succession ; 


morning star of my existence, lay in their si- 
lent, solitary mansion. 

AsI gazed with a m:xture of melancholy 
and miserable feelings on the frowning mas- 
siveness of the holy ancient pile, we drew 
nearer——nearer—and nearer; till, at length, 
we had almost passed it. Could it be sot No! 
With a heart burning within me, as I thought 
of the soft auburn hair, the glowing cheek; 
the bright blue eyes, and the entrancing voice 
of her, now low laid in dust, I leapt out, and 
rushed towards the churchyard. The great 
gate was locked, but, knowing that the walls 
were in some parts dilapidated, I was not long 
in effecting anentrance. Was it a light that 
I beheld? No, it could only be my own fever- 
ish imagination! And the stir !—it could be 
only the rustle of the rank grass on the tomb- 
stenes!' | paused, and listened, and again 
looked round: all was still and reposing in 
that wide city of the dead. 

The intensity of my feelings allowed no 
scope for hesitation, and, winding in sombre 
twilight, I strode hastily from grave to grave, 
over wooden cradles, and iron railings, and 
stone monuments, towards the eastern corner, 
where the wreck of all my cherished happi- 
ness was deposited. 

The door of the enclosure was open, and | 
threw myself on the newly roofed grave, 
around which the dark mould was scattered, 
and yet lay sprinkled about carelessly. The 
midnight dews had fallen upon it, and with 
them | mingled my tears. The melancholy 
winds sighed over it, and I gave sigh for sigh. 
The sleep of death was within it, and I longed 
to sleep that dreamless sleep. I thought of 
past times—of her that lay below, and my 
heart shrank within me! I called aloud on 
her name, in agony of spirit, but the owls alone 
from the gloomy towers whooed an answer in 
mockery ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


“* Who, that ’mid a desert’s heat 
Sees the waters fade away, 
Would not rather die than meet 
Streams again as false as they.” 
Moore. 


Wrecked in hopes, and conscious in mind, 
trom nature and circumstances, that I was 
now rendered a being unfit for the bustle and 
business of society, yet, as by a mechanical 
impulse, I returned to the scene of my studies; 
studies destined to fit me for a profession | 


had resolved to abandon as soon as I came of 


age. I knew that my fortune would be con- 
siderable, even after my sister’s portion was 
paid out of it; and what object of ambition re- 
mained on earth that could make me wish to 
augment it ? 


and night was to me a season of sleepless re- 
gret, for my miseries were aggravated by the 
shattered state of my naturally too irritable 
nerves. I made several determined efforts to 
rid myself of this nightmare of the jmagina- 
tion, but in vain; and resolved, in memory of 
Anna Singleton, to wear black for the remain- 
der of my life—a resolution | have never once 
even broken through or regretted. 

Shunning society, and shutting myself al- 
most altogether up from the ongoings of life, 
I felt myself among mankind but scarcely of 
them; and I know not how long this state of 
seclusion had continued, had I not been re- 
called to myself and the world by a sense of 
filial duty. 

My sister Matilda was, as I mentioned be- 
fore, only five years old at the death of my 
mother, and consequently, scarcely conscious 
of the awful loss we had sustained. At the 
time I was placed under the tuition of Dr. 
Singleton, she was taken home by Mr. Elton, 
one of our guardians, and in his house was 
educated by a governante, along with his own 
two daughters. 

This gentleman was a retired merchant, 
who had had his feelings seared and his coflers 
filled by a long residence in one of the West 
India islands, where his acquaintance with 
my father, who had the command of the mili- 
tary on that station, commenced. On his re- 
turn to England, he had married the heiress 
of Chellington park, a valuable estate in Sus- 
sex, and finally taken up his residence there. 

So situated, Matilda and I were not in the 
habit of meeting, save for a few days every 
second or third year during the Midsummer 
or Christmas holidays; and although the pe- 
culiarity of our circumstances might have 
naturally tended to loosen the bonds of filial 
affection, yet we remained very dear to each 
other, fekably from the feeling that so little 
of our family blood now ran in living veins. 
She was now a tall beautiful girl of sixteen, 
quiet and retired in her manners, but with a 
stately reserve, which, to common observers, 
was a little apt to be uustaken for pride. 
Like most beings so constituted, her affections 
were ardent, her sympathies and antipathies 
were any thing but lukewarm; and, to her 
justice be it spoken, that those who knew her 
intimately loved her best. 

Notwithstanding his want of attentions to 
my sister, as our guardian, she had grown up 
to be an accomplished as well as a beautiful 
creature. Mr. Elton was completely a man 
of the world, and evinced this both in his pri- 
vate and political acquaintances, and in his 
bowing down to the Baal of wealth; never 
allowing what he considered as trivial cir- 
cumstances, to stand much in the way of his 
convenience. By many he was lauded, and 
he was not imsensible to his own laudations, 





for the dutiful interest which he had taken in 
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our family concerns; but his control over our 
pecuniary matters was an item totally over- 
looked by the multitude. His ulterior con- 
duct, however, towards my sister, evinced the 
operation of those principles which guided his 
conduct. 

I was now within a few months of coming 
of age, and had resolved on dedicating a few 
years to foreign travel, whenever fortune put 
me in possession of the means for carrying 
my plans into execution. From the resolu- 
tion I had taken of remaining single, I knew 
that I should have an ample sufficiency for all 
my wants; more especially as, shunning the 
gay world, I had no inclination but tor studi- 
ous or contemplative retirement. 

While anxiously looking forward to the 
time when I was to be my own master, and 
the manager of my own concerns, I received 
a letter from Matilda, which instantly took 
me into Sussex. . It is unnecessary for me to 
enter into a minute detail of the business, but 
the leading circumstances were as follow. 

A long cherished mutual attachment be- 
tween my sister and Frederick Elton, the heir 
of Cheilington Park, had been discovered by 
the father’s proposing to his son the eligibility 
of the union of their family with that of a no- 
table baronet in the neighbourhood, through 
whose borough influence he calculated on the 
secpring of a seat in parliament. The disap- 
pointment, the wrath, the fury of the old gen- 
tleman on this developement of affairs, can 
scarcely be conceived. He summoned Ma- 
tilda into his chamber, and, after a pompous 
recital of all the benefits he had bestowed on 
our ill-starred family, taxed her with having 
acted with the basest ingratitude in having 
entrapped the affections of one whom she 
knew, or ought to have known, she never 
could have looked forward to as her husband. 
This was too much fora being so highly 
minded and of such delicate feelings as my 
sister possessed to bear without open and in- 
stant rebellion. The meekness, the almost 
servility with which she had for so long a se- 
ries of years accustomed herself to bow to the 
opinions, and obey the behests of one to whom 
she had looked up with almost filial reverence, 
was, as by the touch of a talisman, thrown 
aside, and, instead of the quiet, retiring, obe- 
dient creature he had always found her, he 
beheld before him a woman of dignified 
soul, determined resolution, and intellectual 
strength, conscious of insult, and able to re- 
sist it. 

With a force of character almost peculiar 
to herself, Matilda demanded a conference 
with Frederick, and, stifling the strong emo- 
tions of her bosom, she endeavoured to per- 
suade him that an engagement formed as 
theirs was in secret, between such young per- 
sons, and, as it turned out in direct opposition 
to the wishes of their friends, could not be 
considered as obligatory, and ought to be im- 
mediately broken off by mutual consent. That 
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it was for her happiness as well as his that 
this request should be complied with, and 
that each sheuld endeavour to bury in oblivion 
all that had passed between them. 

Young Elton wa3, no doubt, as much struck 
as his father could possibly be at this change 
from gentleness and confiding affection, to a 
stoical indifference or haughty regardlessness, 
His pride, too, was not a little touched, that 
he could thus be thrown off on the instant like 
a cloak locsely worn, and that feelings, which 
had taken years in their fostering, could be nipt 
by an hour’s frost. He endeavoured to re. 
monstrate and to expulcate himself from any 
supposition of having entered into his father's 
views; but still, asthe Jew merchant’sanswer 
to the entreaties of Bassanio, was, “'The pound 
of flesh,” the resolute words of my sister were, 
a our clandestine engagement be broken 
oO pve 

Notwithstanding all this, however, poor 
Frederick could not so easily be off with the 
old love and on with the new, and, for a full 
month, resisted the importunities of his father. 
The truth at last began to be developed, and 
it appeared that old Mr. Elton, without so 
much as consulting his son on the subject, 
had, so far as a year agone, entered into ar- 
rangements with Sir Simon Hargrave con- 
cerning a matrimonia] alliance between the 
two families, 





CHAPTER X. 


‘So fades, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 
All that the world is proud of.” 
WorpswortTh. 


Had I not possessed as much of our family 
pride as my sister, my first impulse would 
have been to call Mr. Elton or his son to im- 
mediate account; but, screwing myself ‘up to 
that point of feeling, from which, as the re- 
presentative, although rather the decayed one, 
of a long line of progenitors, who had moved 
in the foremost rank of England’s gentry, | 
could look on no alliance as beyond my sister's 
right or expectation, I unhesitatingly accorded 
with her views, and without deigning to hear 
the old gentleman’s proffered exculpation, 
carried my sister away with me to a retired 
situation in the neighbourhood of Dorking, in 
Surrey. 

Having heard accounts of my money mat- 
ters quite to my satisfaction, and being on the 
eve of having their management committed 
to my own care, I abandoned my medical 
studies for ever, with the feeling that, as na- 
ture and circumstances had rendered me unfit 
for the pursuits of active life, my only chan- 
ces of spending life with any degree of com- 
fort were to be sought for in rural seclusicn. 
Could I really have ever been a happy and 
contented being, the tranquil beauty of that 
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residence was fitted to confer that state. | 
read, and walked; my noons were spent in 
exploring the picturesque and Juxuriant coun- 
try around, and my evenings in the society of 
my beautiful and accomplished sister. Al- 
though her situation was, all things taken in- 


to consideration, more to be deplored than} 


mine, she bore up with an equanimity and 
firmness Which disgraced my feeble efforts. 
In her countenance was depicted the calm of 
better worlds, and the only indication of me- 
lancholy that I could discover about her, was 
her delight in the performance of sombre and 
pathetic airs. The harp was her favourite 
instrument, and often beside the honeysuckle 
festooned lattice I have sat, dreaming away 
the hour of summer twilight, listening to 
sounds that indeed “took the prisoned soul, 
and lapped it in elysium.” 

Like the rust eating away the sheathed 
sword, the canker of grief was all the while, 
however, preying on her silent heart; and 
one day, when | entered the parlour unex- 
pectedly, 1 found her sitting dissolved in tears. 
It was not till some weeks afterwards, that I 
discovered that one of the domestics had car- 
ried home to her the rumour of Frederick 
Elton’s immediate marriage with Miss Har- 
grave—a story, which, on investigation, | 
found to be quite correct. 

The struggle, which had been so long and 
so successfully kept up in secret, now began 
visibly to manifest its effects. The subject 
was one almost too delicate for me to touch 
upon, and from it her high-toned and noble 
mind kept shrinkingly aloof. There was no- 
thing for it but to bear in silence, she, the 
burden of a broken heart, and I, the misery of 
beholding the only being linked to me by the 
ties of kindred blood, hopelessly sinking into 
the grave. 

The summer had passed away, and earth 
assuming its looks of wintry desolation, added 
a deeper shadow tothe sorrows of human life. 
Poor Matilda was now much thinner, and her 
cheeks had lost the rose tints of health. I 
could scarcely get her ferretted out of her 
chamber to a forenoon saunter—and her very 
amusements at length became irksome. 

_ Asa last resort I determined on our spend- 
ing the winter in London; and to London we 
went, with a tacit compliance on her part, 
which seemed to augur ill for its proposed 
good effects. 

Studiously avoiding all recognitions, which 
might lead us into society, we lived in the 
bustle of the great Babylon, as among man- 

kind, but not of them; and for a while | flat- 
tered myself that the change of scene and 
situation had operated in a not unfavourable 
manner on my engaging companion; but an- 
other shock upset all my pleasing speculations; 
for one day, as we were sauntering through 
one of the squares, a carriage drew up before 
us, and out stepped a gentleman and lady, to 
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until called to do so by the trembling which 
passed through the arm which lay within 
mine, and I recognised, although not with the 
intuitive perception of Matilda, the person of 
Mr. Frederick Elton, and his feather-bedag- 
gled bride. 

With much difficulty I got her conveyed 
home, for she abhorred the scene of calling a 
coach, assuring me that there were no fears 
about her strength. She had, however, been 
taxed to the utmost; for no sooner had she 
thrown off her bonnet, when she fainted on the 
sofa, and for a long time we were unable to 
restore her to a sense of what was going on 
around her. ‘The consequence of all this was 
a sudden fever. Daily she grew weaker and 
worse; and, as night and day I watched by 
her bed-side, hourly did the conviction flash 
more impressively over my mind, that this, 
the last and brightest light of our house, was 
about to be extinguished. I could not recon- 
cile myself to this awful dispensation of provi- 
dence ; although, alas! it appeared and was 
unavertible. She never once breathed the 
name of him, whose fate had been so inauspi- 
ciously linked with her own: and early one 
morning, as | awoke from slumber, on a chair 
by her bedside, I found the hand, which was 
locked within my own, cold—I was now an 
isolated being among mankind. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ Without love, hatred, joy, or fear, 

They led a kind of —— as it were; 

Nor wished, nor eared, nor laughed, nor cried ; 
And so they lived, and so they died.""—Prior. 


BeroreE proceeding with the more immediate 
narrative of my melancholy life, it may be 
pardoned me to digress a little into the mat- 
ters relating to that of poor Matilda ; and, in 
the first place, to the credit of Mr. Frederick 
Elton, it must be allowed, that it was not 
withouta considerabie struggle that his mind 
was brought to acquiesce in the sordid and 
selfish views of his parent. Unluckily, how- 
ever, the family fortune was almost entirely 
of his father’s acquisition, and not being yet 
entailed, could be disposed according to his 
wishes. Bred up and educated with a view 
to this inheritance, Frederick had not been 
allowed to fit himself for a man of business, 
and in the hour of the visitation of this heart- 
felt calamity, he found this to his cost. But 
there was noremedy. An open rupture with 
his father left him pennyless; and to have 
married in that state was worse than folly, 
was crime. A knowledge of these circum- 
stances had no doubt stimulated my noble 
minded sister to her heroic self-sacrifice ; but 
it was not fora considerable time after, and 
until threats of disinheritance were more than 
threatened, that Frederick felt himself com- 





whom I at first paid no particular attention, 


pelled to his father’s arbitrary dictation. 
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As might have been anticipated, the mar- 
riage was any thing buta happy one. The 
person who could love a being of Matilda’s 
high-toned feeling, simple dignity, and proud 
retirement, was not likely to be devotedly at- 
tached to Miss Hargrave, as the very circum- 
stance of that lady’s accepting Mr. Frederick 
Elton’s hand with a full knowledge of how 
affairs stood, augured not very highly for the 
elevation of her sentiments. Educated in the 
flutter and fluster of fashionable life, where 
every thing is sacrificed to appearances, she 
perhaps thought of little else, than being at 
the head of an establishment of her own, and 
of outdazzling her rivals by the splendour of 
her equipage. ‘This she most effectually 
tried to do, to the cost of her husband and his 
creditors. Heedless and heartless, she studied 
nothing but her paltry self-gratification; and, 
at length, Frederick, after opposing the feeble 
barrier of his advice to her headlong indiscre- 
tion, gave up the contest in vain, and looked 
at ruin with his eyes open 

Sir Simon Hargrave, in attempting some 
wild agricultural speculations for the im- 
provement of his estates, at length found his 
farms without a tenant, and his pocket with- 
out a penny. ‘Trees were cut down and sold, 
and mortgage succeeded mortgage ; so to the 
dunning and solicitations even of his favourite 
and spoiled daughter, necessity compelled 
him to give a flat negative at length, and the 
consequence was an estrangement on her 
part, which shewed that past favours could be 
easily enough forgotten. On the part of old 
Mr. Elton, who saw his son on the highway 
to misery, a more decided tone was adopted. 
He first threatened his old story of disinherit- 
ance, and then put it into execution, by mak- 
ing a will in favour of his other children, and 
cutting off his legal heir witha shilling. Be- 
fore having proceeded to this extremity, it is, 
however, but fair to state that he had given 
the unfortunate Frederick many salutary cau- 
tions, and it was not until having been assur- 
ed that his son had become an inveterate 
gambler, that he determined on the measures 
which terminated all communication betwixt 
them. 

While all things were thus rushing from 
confusion into irretrievable ruin, Frederick 
was dunned by one of his gambling cronies, a 
Mr. Stanihurst, for a very considerable stake, 
which he was unable to pay. ‘This gentle- 
man, from a similar course of life, had been 
reduced to similar difficulties, and had paid 
away Mr. Frederick Elton’s bill to one of his 
dunning tradesmen. ‘The money became due, 
but the bill was not honored. The conse- 
quence was an impertinent letter on the part 
of Mr. Stanihurst, to his quondam friend. A 
duel followed, in which poor Elton was shock- 
ingly wounded ; and, to add to his misery, in 
the course of a few days after, while languish- 
ing under the torments occasioned by an un- 
extracted ball, his faithless wife eloped with 
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the very scoundrel who had wounded her 
husband. It was soon discovered that the 
fugitives had taken up their residence jy, 
France; but no on® thought it worth while 
to offer them the smallest molestation, leaving 
them to the upbraidings of conscience an 
their guilty pleasures. 

The case of the wretched Frederick had 
been from the moment of his wound donbtfy!. 
but the disgrace and mental anguish which 
the discovery occasioned, speedily decided the 
balance, and a few days of high fever were 
succeeded by a premature death. It is said 
that in the ravings which preceded that event, 
he frequently ejaculated the name of my sis. 
ter. 

If man is, as some suppose, the creature of 
circumstances, it is much to be lamented, bot) 
for the sake of Matilda and of Frederick £). 
ton, that fate had not destined them to be 
united, as her firmness and feminine devotion 
might have lent a tone to his more vacillating 
mind. As it was, she passed to heaven, i! 
not without grief, at least without guilt ; and 
was spared the misery of beholding the being, 
on whom she had bestowed her affections, 
sinking from affluence into poverty, from re- 
spect into dishonour, and from remorse into 
death. 





CHAPTER XIL. 


‘“ He came not to her father’s halls 
With a hundred squires in train, 
But all he brought was a true heart, 
And a name without a stain.”’—Mary Howin 


Arter the loss of my beloved sister, I retum- 
ed once more to my rural retirement, near 
Dorking, with a silent determination to es 
trange myself from the bustle of life, and liv 
like a recluse. The deepest formed scliemes 
of man, however, often fail, from circumstan- 
ces over which he is, apparently, incapable of 
exerting contro]. At first I had my hours 
entirely to myself,—I read, and walked, and 
meditated; day was the counterpart of day; 
and month succeeded month in a sort of “sim 
litude in dissimilitude.” Thanks, however. 
to the generosity of human nature, and the 
kindness of my neighbours, the solitude of the 
recluse began to be broken in upon by frien¢- 
ly offices, and calls, The only family that 
succeeded in really forcing me by their kind- 








ness to the nourishment of a reciprocal senti- | 


ment, was that of the’ Austens, of Austen 
Park, a family of the first rank in considera 
tion, both with regard to character and for 
tune. 

In the delightful society ot this family, | 
was again restored to a susceptibility to the 
pleasures of life. Around it there was tle 
all-soothing calm of affectionate interest, @ 
reciprocity of feeling among its members 
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which knit them to each other. From this 
mutuality of feeling I was not excluded, and 
often did my heart silently overflow with 
gratitude to those, who seemed to have taken 
a spontaneous regard for one, whom provi- 
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not disagreeable to my cousin, but years must 
elapse before I can be in a condition in which 
I might reasonably make proposals to her fa- 
mily, and as toany engagement in my present 
circumstances, I cannot honourably think of 


dence had left out of the pale of domestic en-| sucha thing.” 


dearments. 


After commending the purity of his inten- 


In this family resided a consin of the Aus-| tions, I hinted to him my suspicions of some 
tens, Mr. Bennet, who was waiting for an}|attachment on the part of Curtis to Miss Aus- 


Indian cadetship. Having, like myself, but 


little business on hand, our evenings were al-| 


most alternately shared with each other, and 
a particular intimacy was the consequence. 
He was a warm hearted fine fellow; and | 
never think of him, even yet, although many 
years have elapsed since | have learned any 
tidings of his fate, without a glow of affection- 
ate interest. Mr. Curtis, the proprietor of the 
adjoining estate, was also on terms of most 
familiar footing at Austen Park. He was a 
tall, handsome, and good looking fellow, who 
had about a year before returned from Oxford 
to his family possessions. His university edu- 
cation had not spoiled his love of rural sports ; 
and with the polish of the gentleman was 
sometimes mingled the roughness of the coun- 
ty squire, 

Mr. Curtis’s father and old Mr. Austen had 
been school associates, and, the former dying 
while his son was yet a boy, his old friend 
was appointed the family guardian. I had 
heard it said that Miss Austen was destined 
for his future wife, but from my own observa- 
tions I was led to regard this as mere hear- 
say. Indeed, had my opinion of the matter 
been asked, I should have at once said, that, 
did any partiality exist, it was for her cousin 
Bennet, who was much more mild in his 
manners, and without being regarded as cy- 
nical, I may add much more circumspect in 
his conversation and conduct. With old Mr. 
Austen, however, Curtis was an especial fa- 
vourite. In his youth he had been devotedly 
fond of the same amusements, and he listened 
to the exploits of the young follower of Nim- 
rod, with peculiar satisfaction, nor from fears 
of loosing a future son-in-law did he ever 
enter any caveat against his attempting a 
five-bar gate. In his eye the bluntness of 
Curtis was honesty; he regarded him as one 
who was really better than he cared to be 
taken for, and like the almond, as hiding a 
sweet kernel within a rough shell. 

One morning Bennet walked over to inform 
me that his cadetship had at length arrived ; 
but from the gravity of his manner I saw that 
he had something more to inform me of than 
that. I told him to “ out with it,” and found, 
as I suspected, that he was passionately at- 
tached to his fair cousin. With the openness 
and honour which characterized all his pro- 
ceedings, he at the same time confessed to 
me that he was but a soldier of fortune, and 
that his future success in life must depend 
solely on his own exertions. “I have some 
reason to think,” he added, “ that Iam at least 





ten, a thing which, strange to say, had never 
once struck him. A new light seemed in- 
stantly to dawn in upon him, and while I ob- 
served a cloud come over his countenance, I 
saw and felt from his manner that the happi- 
ness of the woman he loved, was the paramount 
object of importance in his regard. He was 
to leave Austen Park during the following 
week, and before we parted, he had taken 
the resolution of coming to an explanation 
with Curtis himself on this important and de- 
licate subject. 





CHAPTER XII]. 


“ The face that inthe morning sun 
We thought so wondrous fair, 

Hath faded—ere his course was run 
Beneath its golden hair.’’—Pror. Winson. 


For some days after this meeting I was con- 
fined to the house by indisposition, and my 
friend Bennet, for whose presence I was long- 
ing, came to pay me a farewell visit. His 
absence boded ill for the success of his expla- 
nation with Curtis; and the moment he enter- 
ed, I saw, by the pensive cast of his features, 
ill-disguised by an assumed jocular expres- 
sion, that the dearest hopes of his bosom were 
extinguished for ever. Our interview was 
short and hurried, but as painful as might be, 
and we parted with mutual good wishes. I 
could see that he wished me to waive any 
allusion to Miss Austen; yet he could not 
bid me farewell without saying, “ You were 
right, my friend, in your surmises about Cur- 
tis. May they be as happy as I could wish 
them!” 

On the day following, Bennet bade adieu to 
Austen Park, to embark for the east. Of his 
after-fate, circumstances precluded me from 
learning any tidings. 

When convalescent, I resumed my visits to 
the Austen family, and did my best in shorten- 
ing the evenings to the old squire, by sup- 
plying my friend Bennet’s place at the chess- 
board, Miss Austen appeared a little more 
thoughtful than was her wont, and to me 
somewhat more reserved; the former of 
which I could readily enough account for.in 
the parting with her cousin, who had so long 
been one of the family cirele; the latter ap- 
peared rather unaccountable, but I was con- 
scious of no impropriety, so could patiently 
afford to wait for the clearing up of the mys- 


tery. 
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It was towards the middle of September 
that, after a long travel through the fields with 
my dogs and gun, | was returning home in 
the evening with my bag decently replenish- 
ed. The latter part of the day had been sun- 
ny and sultry, but as the disk of the sun rested 
on the western horizon, the evening became 
chill and dewy. 

Below me lay my home about two miles 
distant, but hidden from view by the fine old 
woods, with which the country, for a con- 
siderable extent to right and left, was luxu- 
riantly covered, There was a quietude in 
the scene almost unearthly, as I sauntered 
down the banks of the river. From recent 
rains the channel was completely covered; 
and shrubs, which had found focting when the 
stream was shrunk from summer droucht, 
were half immersed in the waters, on whose 
surface their upper branches wantoned. The 
shadows of the magnificent old trees were 
imaged in a mirror, smooth and transparent 
as crystal, together with the reflected dark- 
ness of the rocks, the deep blue sky, and the 
gathering stars. 

Having been a dreamer all my days, I 
could not proceed forward, without often gaz- 
ing around me on the woods and waters, re- 
posing in the majesty of nature; but when I 
came to the cataract, beside which I had often 
loved to sit with my beloved sister, I rested 
my gun against a tree, and lingered for a 
while, musing on the days of the years which 
were past, and on the friends who were gone 
for ever. My heart was subdued to the hue 
of the hour, and the scenery around me blend- 
ed with remembrances sacred to my heart. 
I thought of my sister, as I gazed on the fa- 
vourite beech tree, under which we had so 
often sat and read; and im the melancholy 
murmur of the falling waters, I heard the an- 
gelic voice of Anna Singleton. ‘There was 
not a breath of wind stirring, and in the pal- 
pable twilight every leaf was visible between 
the eye and the clear heavens. ‘The scene 
looked like enchantment, and save a crow, 
that passing with a heavy rustling wing over 
my head, evanished amid the dusky wood, 
with a plaintive cry, no other token of na- 
ture’s animation broke the silence of my medi- 
tations. 

My path not lying by the river’s edge, 
struck at an angle through the forest, with 
whose recesses I was minutely conversant. 
How long I remained by the waterfall, “an 
idle dreamer,” I know not, but the space 
must have been considerable; as when I 
arose, the twilight had deepened considera- 
bly. 

The forest is intersected about its centre 
by across road, upon coming to which my 
dogs ran before me and barked. The place 
being almost unfrequented, the idea of robbers 
or gipsies, for an instant, passed through my 
mind, and [ thrust a ball into the muzzle of 
my piece, ramming it down over a previous 
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charge; but my fears were instantly dissipat- 
ed, when, on looking along the way, I saw 
Curtis, who had just crossed a style, approach- 
ing the spot where I stood, on his way home- 
ward, 

Upon recognising each other, “Well, Cur- 
tis,” said I, “what sport have you had! Your 
bag seems heavy.” 

“Not amiss,” answered he, “considering 
that the game is so plundered here. Scarce- 
ly half'an hour ago | fell in with a gipsey en- 
campment—a regular Bohemian town on thi 
eastern border of the wood; and faggots were 
crackling under more pots than one. Thy 
contents it would require no magician to guess 
at.” 

“Phoo, Curtis,” said I, jocularly, “you ar 
a complete game-law man, and would screw 
the business up to the letter. But see, you 
are bending under your bag. Wink a little 
hard in charity on the poor creatures, and Jet 
jthem ‘eat their supper,’ with what appetite 
jthey may.” 

“Well, well, that may be your mind,” he 
continued, in a sneering way, “but it is fortu- 


” 


thinking. Had I discovered one of the une 
wiring a hare, or bringing down a pheasant, 
as sure as my name is Jack, he should hav 
had as much lead as my barrels contained.” 

“Gramercy on the poor poachers, if you are 
so bloodily minded, Curtis; but it is as well 
for both parties that none of them fell in your 
way. Why, man, you seem to have got 
quite hipped—quite angry with yourself, and 
all the world, of late. Surely there is some- 
thing not going according to your stomach, 
Curtis?” 

That there was something rude and vulva 
in this familiarity of address, I mean not to 
deny; I hope it was somewhat out of my 
usual mode, and that some apology may |i 
found for it in the general character of tl: 
gentleman I was addressing. Piqued to th: 
extreme, he answered— 

“Mind your own affairs, sir; Tam at least 
capable of taking care of myself. A man who 
fancies himself im love, as some one docs,” 
added he, in a bitter tone, “will have enous! 
todo in managing his own business to |i: 
mind, else I am greatly mistaken.” 

I could observe that he laboured under ex- 
treme mental irritation—his eyes sparkling 
with a ferocity that pierced through the in- 
cumbent twilight; while he stopped short 
suddenly, and, turning round to me, exclaim- 
ed, in a voice half suffocated with anger, “you 
mean to insult me, do you? It shall not be so 
with impunity !” 

“Insult you!” said I, interrupting him some- 
what sharply, “what crotchet is this you have 
gotin your head, Curtis? Come, come—” 

“None of your smoothing me down, sir,” 
he interrupted, fiercely ; “no, no—that sha’n't 
serve your turn. You have tried to under- 
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mine me. You have tampered with my teel-¥as the twilight deepened into darkness. 





ings—you are a base 


“Hold, sir!” I cried, “on the peril of being} chill, even to frost. 


called to instant account. You are labouring 
under some grossmisapprehension. I call upon 
you to explain yourself.” : | 

“Explain myself!” he ejaculated, and rusi- 
ing forward, seized me by the collar. A vio-| 
lent struggle ensued, in which I endeavoured | 
to shake him off, but the opportunwhy for ex- 
planat‘on had escaped, and it was now too late 
—for | found him grappling me with a tiger- 
like ferocity, which left me no chance for 
life but in my utmost exertions. “No, villain!” 
he exclaimed, as he best could, while twist- 
ing and struggling to throw me over, “this 
isa tug for life and death—both shal] not sur- 
vive it.” 

During the scufile he still continued to hold 
his fowling piece, and I have little doubt 
would have shot me, had opportunity allowed 
—so intensely kindled was the fire of his 
anger, and so distorted were his features, by 
the extremity of passion; so | made every ef- 
fort to trip him over, but this his athletic vig- 
our prevented my accomplishing. 

Vainly I endeavoured to call him to reason 
—to unbosom his suspicions, and to hear my 
explanation! he struggled with the fury of a 
maniac; andat length | felt my strength not 
only failing, but a sense of suffocation came 
over me, from his having got his fingers knot- 
ted into my neckeloth. Desperation lent me 
a moment’s vigour, and while indignation 
and abhorrence buried within me, I drove him 
backwards with such a vehemence that he 
was tripped over by some brushwood, and the 
trunk of a tree alone prevented his falling. In 
turn, he recoiled upon me, and, observing his 
fingers grappling for the trigger, I drove the 
muzzle from me with an energy that brought 
the piece from his hand, and, as we both came 
to the ground, it exploded. I remember the 
flash, and a sound thundering in my ears; but, 
being stunned by the force with which | 
struck among the branches, I lay for some 
time insensible. 

We were by ourselves—no human being 
was probably within hearing of the report. 
How long I may have lain is uncertain, and, 
on recovering from my stun, I started up on 
my elbow, quite unconscious not only of what 
had happened, but of where I was; and, hav- 
ingremoved something that lay upon my face, 
and raised my fingers to my brow, I saw that 
they were clotted over with blood. 


| 





CHAPTER XIV. 
“Since that hour— 
But words are breath ;—look on me in my sleep, 
Or watch my watchings: come and sit by me! 
My solitude is solitude no more, 
But peopled with the furies.”"— 
MANFRED. 


* Stars were now all bright and sparkling, 
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wind came abroad in eusts, and the air was 
] attempted to rise, but 
staggering, fell over a body, which lay beside 
me. It was Curtis! 

| took hold of his hand, but it was cold.— 
The whole truth flashed upon my mind, and 
| called aloud, but noanswer was returned. 
His clothes were literally soaked in_ blood, 
and around him for yards the ground was sat- 
urated with the crimson flood. I drew my 
hand over his face, and found his mouth and 
eyes open, stiffening in the immutability of 
death. Beside him was coiled a small black 
pointer bitch, which had accompanied him to 
the fields. She lay with her nose turned to- 
wards him, shivering trom the cold. 

[ had awakened as froma dream: from a 
state of unconsciousness—to find myself— 
what? I shuddered at the supposition! A 
cold sweat broke upon my forehead, and my 
knees knocked against each other, and bent 
beneath the weight of my body, as, clenching 
iny hands together, in agony of spirit, I stood 
by the corpse of my unfortunate victim, with 
my back resting against a tree, 

What a scene is here, | thought—Would 
to heaven I had fallen, rather than this man! 
Gracious heaven, but a few days ago, and 
seemingly the most cordial of friends—and 
now to have embrued my hands in his blood! 
And for what !—No—conscience, reprove me 
as thou wilt, thou canst not tell me that [ was 
the aggressor. But what matters it? I am 
to be a mark for the finger of caution—-a bye- 
word and reproach among men! 

What can [ do !—the laws of my country 
must be satisfied. I must submit to the igno- 
miny of a gaol—to the chains of a felon; yea 
plead for my life at the bar of justice, under 
the imputation of murder! Sooner would I 
die a thousand deaths. 

Here the poor dogs whined, and 1 started 
from my reverie—I started as if an arm had 
been laid on mine. 

“How is it now, when every sound appals me ?” 


I was seized with a sudden terror. Night 
became every minute darker and duskier.— 
All was silent; [ was alone withthe dead, 
with the body of him I had murdered, “under 
the shade of melancholy bouglis.” Methought 
I heard the voice of Anna Singleton quieting 
the tumult of my soul. I gazed round and 
round, but no glimmer of a window was per- 
ceptible ; and borne to the ear in a heavy, 
monotonous, and subduing murmur, came the 
sound of the distant cataract. 

The horrors of imagination encompassed 
me. My nerves, shattered, and overcome, 
and over-exerted with what had occurred, 
yielded without resistance ; and I was ready 
to sink into the ground. ‘The countenance of 
the dead was appalling—-the ghastly, cold, 
unconscious wreck of mortality lay at my 
feet. Seizing on my fowling-piece, with a 
convulsive eflort, | ran on through the “night 
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of woods,” followed by my dogs, with a velo- 
city that Idid not think any exertion of my 
muscles capable of. Fear lent me wings. 
Forward and forward I ran till almost exhaus- 
ted. Suddenly asound struck my ear! I 
stopped and listened—again it arose. It was 
the whine of Curtis’s dog, the very echo of 
desolation, a wild and lamentable cry. 

The sound made my blood run chill; but 
again I rushed forward, metamorphosing eve- 
ry branch and stump into frightful forms and 
hideous contortions. Eyes seemed to gleam 
out of every thicket upon me. Every mo- 
ment [expected some hand to arrest me— 
some figure to cross my path, and command 
me to stand still. I rushed straight forward. 
My dogs gallopped before me. I ran blindly 
on, and dared not look behind. Methought a 
legion of spirits were in pursuit. I was in- 
deed the man upon 

A lonesome road 
That walks with fear and dread, 
And having once turned round, walks on, 
Nor turns again his head, } 
For well he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread ! 

At length I felt some relief from my panic, 
when I saw the shadowy form of my own 
house rising between me and the dewy skies, 
and perceived a light glimmering at one of 
the half-shut windows. 

1 wiped the flowing perspiration from my 
brow, and felt my heart knocking with viol- 
ence against my breast. “What is this I 
have done ? What is this I have done ?” mut- 
tered I to myself, “murdered my neighbour, 
and my friend! I am lost, dishonoured, ruin- 
ed, miserable for ever!” I laid my hand on 
the wicket of the sidegate, which led through 
a short avenue of shrubs and flowerbeds to 
the door of the house, and looking up to the 
window of my bedchamber, I thought “sleep, 
sweet sleep, a visitant that disdains bribery, 
will henceforward be a rare inmate there !” 

Having calmed myself as muchas I could 
at length I took resolution—resolution to do 
what? To knock for admittance at my own 
house. How guilt doth unnerve the soul, and 
what “a strong eiding champion,” is consci- 
ence ! 

“Come away, sir,” said old Mary, shutting 
the door behind me. “We have been long 
wearying for [ou and it is getting very dark. 
Goodness, sir | hope you have not hurt your- 
self in any way! See, the sleeve of your 
jacket is bloody!” 

I shuddered involuntarily as she spake, and 
the weight of guilt pressed heavy on my 
heart, for a few seconds impeding my breath- 
ing. “No—no,” returned I, throwing off my 
gamebag, “it is only some oozing from this.” 
I saw that the bag was unstained, and conse- 
quently her scrutiny, if she chose to exert it, 
would detect me. But without farther remark 
she hurried with it into the kitchen, and light- 
ed me up stairs. 
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Poor Mary! my kind old domestic, that | 
should have been afraid of thee—of thee, 
who, watched over my sister’s infancy, and 
who, although for many long years seeming. 
ly estranged to thy master’s family, wert spar- 
ed to follow me when I had grown up to 
man’s estate, tothe home, of which time and 
fortune had made me the head, that thoy 
mightest get grey, and waste out the light of 
life in my service. Betray me! although the 
world had been arrayed against me—so 
wouldst not thou! Although | had confessed 
my guilt to thee, thou wouldst have said tha: 
I was speaking in adream. Thou wouldst 
have comforted me in the darkness of the 
dungeon, and shed tears over my head on the 
scafiold, or wherever they might have led me. 
Thou art a picture of memory—a thing of 
old. Connected with thee are all the happy 
days that my boyish years have seen, that 
my maturer heart has felt. I cannot think 1!) 
of human nature, while I remember thee— 
“ Sit illt terra levis!” 

Shortly after I went to bed, having let 
orders with my man Thomas to call me 
early inthe morning. Glancing at my hand 
I saw that they were imperfectly washed— 
some blood-gouts being visible around the 
wrist ; and on looking into the mirror, I dis- 
covered the mark of fingers on my forehead, 
These marks of CainI cleansed off as care- 
fully as I could, but saw that the water in the 
basin was tinged by my so doing. Terror 
made my wits sharp, the fear of discovery lay 
strong upon my soul. I hesitated a moment 
what to do. fe thought of emptying it 
over the window, so cautiously drew up the 
sash, which emitted a low, creaking noise.— 
On listening a little, I heard tongues speak- 
ing without, and drawing back, I obscured 
the light. They are in search of me--yes, 
they have come in pursuit of me; but thoug) 
they have tracked the fox to his den, they 
shall not take him alive. Sooner will | 
dash myself over on the granite flags. Ina 
little while I listened again, and, oh! how re- 
lieved was my tortured heart, how glad was | 
in hearing the voice of Thomas, hearty, and 
fearless; and the half-smothered titters and 
affectionate rebukes of Sally, a neighbouring 
farmer’s servant, who was his sweetheart. 

I lay down in bed, tossing to and fro, in dark 
rumination, conjuring upall the hideous phan- 
toms and wretched ideas, that distempere( 
imagination could body forth. Many thiey 
were, and terrible. Compared with what | 
then suffered, pain actual corporeal anguish, 
had been a trifle, and death itself a wished- 
for tranquillity. {I thought of my feelings o! 
the yesterday, and then looked forward on my 
blasted name. I felt the gnawings of 4 
wounded spirit, and anticipated the hatred 
and aversion of the world. Could money 
have purchased grace, or effaced the stains 
of blood, I would have sold all and given to 
the poor—yea wandered about in search 0! 
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: bread, nor envied the peer in his princely de- 
mesnes. I tried to sleep, but could not. 


stormy seas. 


doomed to an eternity of miserable conscious-| 


ness—that I had murdered sleep. 





night ; 
at the casement. Methought that it syllabled | 
its wild dreary tones into my name, and imi-| 
‘ tated the voice of the murdered Curtis. I lay! 
watchful, my heart throbbing at every whis-| 
er, and, drawing the curtains aside, me-| 
thought I beheld a figure standing in the mid-| 
dle of the floor. I started up, and cried, in’ 
the name of God speak tome! My fevered! 
' imagination had shaped out a spirit in the) 
' grey dawn flickering between the window 
shutters. 

With a sigh, I lay down, and turned and 
turned, but slumber came not to my eyelids; 
to and fro, to and fro | tossed, till the orient 
sunshine threw its cheering lustre through 
the casement. The swallow, at its upper 
corner, not having yet taken its autumnal de- 
parture, twittered in its nest, as completely 
exhausted, weak as a lamb the moment it is 
yeaned. I fell at length, into a sleep, which, 
in its profoundness, resembled insensibility it- 

> self. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


‘* He is dead and gone, lady— 
He is dead and gone ; 
At his head a grass green turf, 
At his heels astone.”—HaMLeT. 


Ere the morning had far advanced, a loud 
knocking awoke me, and, starting up in agi- 
tation, | heard some one at my parlour door. 
I called out * Who isthere?” Thomas entering 
with sorrow and anxiety in his looks, answer- 
ed—* Ah, sir, Mr. Curtis has shot himself, his 
body has been found this morning.” 

“When, where!” I exclaimed with trepi- 
dation, “how did it happen! that is a dismal 
business.” 

“1 don’t know sir,” answered Thomas, “he 
was found by a woodman early this morning, 
quite dead. His gun was lying beside him; 
the whole charge of both barrels had gone 
through his breast. His black bitch Jess, 
which you see here was sitting beside him, 
and I got her from the man to take care of.— 
May be we may have her for a kind of keep- 
sake 1” 

As the dog looked up at me, a thrill passed 
through every vein. Horrible! thought I to 
myself. Dogs have detected murders before 
now. “'Thomas,” I said aloud, you had as 
well walk over with the dog. You ought 
not to have brought it here. Haste after the 


man, and give it him in charge to take 
home,” 


The Wounded Spirit. 


sash 
I heard the clock chime the hour of mid-| “ Here is the body, sir, on a sledge. 
the wind had arisen, and was sighing sight I never saw. 
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Scarcely had I got q@gessed, which was done 


I\in a tardy yet hurried manner, when a vehi- 
turned and turned, restless as a billow on the |cle stopped at the gate, and | heard the mur- 
[ had a dread foreboding that|:mur of many different voices. 
mine eyes would shut no more—that I was|running up the avenue, and seeing me at the 


Thomas came 


window stood still before it. 
and asked 


I threw up the 
him what he wanted.— 
Such a 
g It is an awful spectacle. 
Hiad’nt we better take it in, master, till word 
is carried forward to his friends? but to be 
sure they must have heard of it by this time 
at any rate. Had’nt we sir?” 

This was another dagger—* No, no, Thom- 
as,” answered I, with some irritation. “What 
makes you so officious! it had much better 
proceed.” 

“Shall I not make it halt then, sir, till you 
come down, and have a look at it 2” 

“ No—no—no,” returned I again more bit- 
terly, throwing down the sash as I spoke, “I 
have nothing to do with it—I do’nt wish to 
see it.” 

A dread forboding of detection hung over 
me. I had a dreadful struggle within myself, 
whether I should deliver myself up to stand 
trial or persevere in my endeavours to avoid 
the scrutiny of the law. By the latter mode 
of procedure | might escape unhurt, so far as 
reputation with the world was concerned ;— 
by the former, I foresaw that, come what 
might, my good name was filched away for- 
ever; and thatevery “puny whipster,” all the 
vile and the vulgar, could throw after me the 
horrible epithets of murderer or homicide.— 
That I had becn at least the latter was unde- 
niable, and the multitude seldom give them- 
selves the trouble of enquiring into the circum- 
stances of a case, satisfying themselves with 
the bare result. 

And Anne Austen—-the happy, smiling, 
beautiful Anne Austen! now the question was 
settled and sealed: and I determined to keep 
the whole matter on my heart. How often, 
how many thousand times have I wished from 
my soul that my resolutions had been other- 
wise! What a load of misery, how many 
sleepless nights and desponding days should | 
have spared myself! 

Surprise, and panic, and sudden remorse 
had made my situation much more dark and 
desperate than it really was; but time elaps- 
ed, and weeks passed over that could not be 
recalled. I felt that suspicion must have ev- 
er attached to one, who had concealed and 
kept to himselfa circumstance, whose eluci- 
dation, by his own statement, was such as to 
preclude hazard by Jegal investigation. The 
opportunity had escaped, before miy conduct 
appeared to me in its genuine light. The 
whole country had been agitated about this 
mysterious circumstance. Most people in- 
sisted, that Curtis must have destroyed him- 
self, as his own piece was found by his side, 
dirty and discharged, with the doghead in the 





pan: while some few argued against the pos- 
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sibility of the arms beigg extended so far as toj back to boyhood, it seemed a kind of eternity, HP that 
pull the trigger of a long barrelled musket, and yet I was but twenty-five ! , iter 
with the muzzle pointed against the breast. Suspicion as to my being accessory to the mat 
Again he was not robbed, his watch, rings, death of Curtis might, or might not floaton the pe 
and money were all untouched, and the idea|breathoffame. No one, so far as 1 had heard in. J whi 
of his having fallen a victim to robbers seem-|sinuated, imputed it either directly or indirect. aa 
ed utterly improbable. Doubt and mystery ly to me, but how often is the voice of malice pe 
consequently hung over the matter; but the|leard by all Saveitsvictim, Itmattered not; | } 
coroner, after the examination of some domes-| suffered sufficiently without that ; Lhad ceased FR ta 
tics, thought the case so plain, as without much |“ to justify my deeds unto myself,” and was, Sod 
hesitation, to bring in a verdict of —* Died by | conscious-stricken wretch, My buoyant hopes 3 hat 

* his own hand ina fit of insanity.” were quenched; and, instead of looking fir. J the 
On the day of the burial I feigned sickness,| ward, through a bright sunshine of futurity, | B Ay 
and did not attend. Iam certain that, had I| must hang over my prospects. [ saw nothing ; lig 
done so, my agitation must have detected me;/in life to covet; nothing to aspire to; ani Ty, 
but on the day following, I ventured on a ride|ncught that could efface from my memory the ha’ 
to Austen Park. The wholé of my own peo-|defiling stains of the past. | had bought ex. Fe yo 
ple imputed my abstraction and melancholy perience early, and at a dear price. I had an 
to grief for the fate of Curtis—alas! too just- suddenly become an altered man, and “a sad- bu 
ly. der one.” - 
The Austens were invisible, and I left my| What boots it to relate my wanderings! i: J th 
card. Is it possible thought I, that they have|is only the history of my mind that I mean to JB je; 
a suspicion of the truth, yet remain quiet out|record. After sojourning for four years onthe B tic 
of respect for our fortner intimacy! I tremb- continent, during which tune I visited France, ” 
led as the thought passed through my heart, Germany, and Italy, in the hopes that change 
yet determined to put it to the ordeal. of scene and place would dissipate my Alls; a 
About a month after this period I chanced]! began to feel that Time, the grand physician JR x 
one day, in visiting at Austen Park, to find of human miseries, had anointed my heart E by 
Miss Austen alone. I was struck with sud-|Witha balsam that, if it did not heal thorouch- th 
den alteration in her appearance. The flow ly, was at least powerful to salve and soothe ; Sw 
of her spirits was gone, and the eye, which gso| still hesit lateri lethalis erundo ; still did the Do br 
lateiy floated in the light of joy, was now /®rrow rankle; but its presence was more en- Sm 
quenched in its lustre. Some days before [| durable, and a consciousness that myinnocence FR fh 
had signified my intention of leaving England | had been at least equalled by my imprudence JR jj 
for the continent, as my native country had|!n concealing it, rested on my mind, witha JB fe 
now become to me only a scene of melancho-|becalming and pleasant influence. oF 
ly recollections. I thought of my mother torn] | From the occurrence of the fatal deed un- a1 
from her orphans in their childhood—of Anna/til this time, I have borne in silence; my guilt et 
Singleton, the morning star of this world’s and my grief have found no tongue. But, a- p 
loveliness—of my simple-minded heroic, no- las! the world is changed altogether since JE tc 
ble, beautiful sister—of the butchered Curtis|that period. I am now a sojourner in a part ti 
of all the miseries which had befallen all, who| ofthe country far from the scenesof my paterna! bi 
moved within the sphere of my existence.— inheritance ; unknown to those who knew me Pw 
Even the lovely being before me seemed to}! youth, and living under a changed name.— . 
owe her blight to mv presence. Bennet’s ad- The metamorphosing hand of time hath chang- u 
vances I knew she had declined, and if Curtis|ed the black hairs to the grey; and the buried Po 
was her lover, the wretch stood before her, | body of Curtis is long since dust. He is al- , 
who had embrued his hands in his blood. most blotted from the memory of the living, and | 
his story, even in the vicinity of the place ms 
where it occurred, is remembered only asa * t 
dream of yore. _ If the world has been ungrate- - | 
CHAPTER XVI ful towards him, regarding his alleged end, . | 
it is now far beyond the time for my attempt- . 
“Oh! there is never sorrow of heart ing to do justice to it, by revealing the real 2 
T hat shall lack a timely end, facts of the case. & 
If but to God we turn, and ask I have suffered much—perhaps, to say more 4 
Of him to be our friend !’—Worpsworvn. than enough, would be impiety. At all events, 
; I trust, the demands of moral justice are sat- | 
Home being no longer a home for me, I had|isfied. I have read of a man, who was tried 3 
resolved on travelling. She, whom I loved/and cendemned for the murder of his own <4 
with an all-engrossing tenderness, was dead daughter; who, it was afterwards discovered, 
in her early youth. I had no kindred to care|had destroyed herself; and his body ordered 
for me: like the Indian chief, Logan, I could |to be hung by the sea-shore in chains, as car- 
say there runs not a drop of my blood in the}rion to the wild fowl. Three years elapsed ; 
veins of a living creature ; and I had uninten-| before the hand-writing developing the truth, ) 
tionally killed my friend. When I looked] was found, and empty, fancifully empty, was = | 
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“ eternity, that shew of justice, which endeavoured to ob- “The beautiful fields 

) literate the ignominy of such a fate, by com- Of se aap tgp — revs oo. 

Sory to the anding the rustling skeleton to be taken The daisy ben 5 tp yellow ; emp! lines, 
‘floaton the pee for decent interment, and a stand of In the merry month of May. 

ad heard in. : qhite colours to be waved over insensate turt,/ But of all my melancholy reflections, none 


or indirect. 
Of malice 
ered not: | 
had Ceased 
> and wasa 
byant hopes 


Eas symbolical of the innocence of the dust that 
- mouldered beneath. 
Next to the death of Curtis, the circum- 
stance which for a long time pressed and prey- 
ed most deeply on my regret, was the never 


were more melancholy than those which re- 
lated to Anne Austen. Deep in my heart of 
hearts lay enshrined the memory of my first, 
last, only love—the recollections of Anna 
Singleton; of her angelic loveliness, her re- 
tiring affection, her early, and deplored, and 
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lighted her melancholy—yet I had the heart 
' to withhold it. 


te, ee 
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' not far from the scenes hallowed in romance 
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sunshine; and ennui in all my efforts to be 
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having had the fortitude, the justice to reveal, 
the whole facts of the case, at least to Anne 
Austen. How such a knowledge would have 











How such a discovery would 


heart-crushing death. But that was a woe— 


an unadvertable and irremediable calamity—a 
dispensation of Providence. 


To Anne Aus- 
ten I had poured out the waters of Marah. I 


have sweetened the bitterness of her cup—jhad been the cloud which obscured that star 


vet | left her to drain it to the dregs. Otten) 


in the noon-night of its loveliness. Why, in- 


and often did I meditate this act of justice ;|deed, should [hide it from myself and others? 


but my soul revolted from the task. I knew) 


the idea that others should think me so; far 
less that she the kindest, gentlest, most affec- 
tionate of human creatures, should execrate 
me. 
For a number of years [ lived in solitude jn 
a beautiful cottage on the Lake of Geneva, 


by the loves of St. Preux and Julie. Yet! 
there, even there, in that elysium of nature, I| 
was not happy. Melancholy remembrances) 
broke in upon the tranquil enchantment of the 
most delightful Jandscapes; and far remote 
from the faces and friendships which had en- 
livened and delighted the morning of life. I 
felt the gloom of solitude even in the brightest 


amused. Ifthe heart of man was ever form- 
ed by nature for solitude, I had here an op- 
portunity of putting that doctrine abundantly 
to the test. Idid so—and experienced the fu- 
tility of such an hypothesis. ‘“Onsome fond 
breast the parting soul relies ;” or else it is 
wretched. ‘ What is the world,” says Gold- 
smith, “if it affords but solitude!’ Pleasure 
wncommunicated and unshared, is only a sort 
of pain. The master of one of the most beautiful 


[ had been the means of shortening her life, 


 inyself'a fallen being, but 1 could not abide|and the work of a frantic minute had been 


the cause of changing her, as by the wave of 
a magician’s wand—and she was changed.— 
Her peace was blasted for ever, and the foun- 
tain of her affections dried up. The sun nev- 
er shone for her after that day. From the 
beauty-breathing, buoyant girl, playful from 
lightness of heart and innocence of thought, 
she sank at once into the clouded serenity of 
pensiveness and the melancholy of settled 
grief. The elastic tone of her spirit was de- 
stroyed. The noonday of her expectations 
had prematurely closed, and the aspect of u- 
niversal nature was for ever darkened before 
her. 


* Atia caligine meisa.” 


It is fortunate that she did not live long, as 
life when so meted out is but a continuation 
of suffering, a succession of unpleasant 
thoughts. A broken heart is an incurable 
malady, and the sooner sucha disease comes 
to the termination the better, as itis a life-in- 
death, a protracted misery. Poor girl! often 
in solitude hath my heart bled for thee. I de- 
served thy execration ; but thy lips were seal- 





ed to all save the words of charity. No re- 


villas in the world, surrounded by all that the proaches ever passed thy gentle lips, and thy 
heart can desire of the soft and the sublime in| dying hour was resigned as that of the Ame- 


scenery, without an officious glance to scru- 


rican poet, who emblematizes departing man, 








only as a , tinize the privacy of my life, yet I was unblest./as folding his mantle round him, and lying 
ungrate- I felt that something was wanting. My/}down to pleasant dreams. 
zed end, books sometimes failed to amuse. I became 
attempt- tired of my boat. I had seen Geneva, Vevai, 
the real and Chillon castle too often; and pined for an 
interchange of friendly thought—for a reci- CHAPTER XVII. 
‘ay more procity and a communication of feelings. Of- 
levents, ten, seated on the high green banks, on the “ When musing on companions gone, 
are sat- border of the Leman, with magnificent pine- We doubly feel ourselves alone; 
as tried ’ forests around me, and tranquillized with the Something, my friend, we yet may gain, 
us own fF view of the wide, smooth exparse of waters, There ta. a plonsure in this pain, 
sovered, [ with the wooded islets, and gliding sails—of Its still email voice is often leard 
ordered _ Yomantic white-walled towns, and sublime WOM: pering.e milug/ed septiment 
, aS car- o picturesque mountains, I have cast a lon ing, ’Twiat resignation and content.”’.—Marmion. 
elapsed @ lingering glance to the friendships and the ; Beles 
e truth, > fields of early years, to the country which gave AGE was now setting his signet upon me j;— 
ity, was me birth, to the fields— and, although thoroughly severed from all ear- 
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ly friendships, so strong in my heart were the 
associations of the past, that I resolved to re- 
turn tomy native country again, were it for 
no other purpose but laying my bones there. 

I stood upon a hill top, that looks downward 
on the far-off ocean, and between me and the 
sea, beheld the woods that circled round the 
mansion of my fathers. It was a beautiful 
Sabbath morning, towards the decline of sum- 
mer. Some silvery clouds siept on the bosom 
of the sky; the sheep were scattered in re- 
pose over the rich, green, hilly pastures; the 
birds were singing amid the thickets; and 
borne from afar, to the pausing ear, came thé 
tranquilly solemn sound of the church bell, 
“most musical, most melancholy.” 

I stood and listened. It wastoomuch; my 
heart could not bear it. I leant over a moss- 
grown rail, and, holding my handkerchief to 
my eyes, wept like a child. My mother, my 
sister, the faithful domestics, ‘-the old famil- 
iar faces,” departed scenes, vanished friends, 
all the delight of the past, arose and utterly 
unmanned me. 

Escaping from those reminiscences of early 
childhood, | wandered down to my old haunts 
in the neighbourhood of Austen Park; and by 
a curious “coincidence, for the thing was un- 
premeditated, I arrived there also on a Sun- 
day morning, and the thought suddenly struck 
me, that I would go into some obscure part of 
the village church and hear service. I did 
SO. 

What a reverential well-known air had the 
building; every stone in it had a place in my 
early recollection. The deep niches—the 
low-arched windows, admitting “a dim, reli- 
gious light’”—the venerable, dusky pews, edg- 
ed with the antique carving of acornand fleur- 
de-lis—the hollow roof, whose crevices still 
held “the martin’s old hereditary nest.” I 
gazed on them all—I devoured them all with 
my eyes; but the pulpit had another occupant, 
and the silver hairs of the pastor, from whose 
lips I had first heard the words of truth and 
life from that holy place, with a solemnity of} 
awe bordering on adoration, where was now 
that venerable saint? I turned to the old pew 
of my household ; it was filled, but I knew not 
a face there. I looked up to the gallery, whose 
front was gilded with the arms of Curtis tami- 
ly, and sighed to think of one “ who was not.” 
Next to it was the pew of the Austens. My 
heart sank when | thought of the time when 
the peerless Anne Austen sate there, and it 
was a check to habitual despondency to sur- 
vey that delightful family group. 

Very few faces in the body of the church 
could | ceeediabon’ and these how altered by 
the lapse of years, and the corroding touches 
of care! The boy now stood, in the centre of 
his own family, a thoughtful man—a business- 
worn citizen--an attentive, subdued, sober- 
minded father. ‘The old had passed away “like 
the clouds of yesterday;” and the youthtul 
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dian, and were declining unto the hour “ whe, 
daylight doth go down.” None recognise; 
me; no one glanced towards me a look of we. 
come; I was a stranger among strangers. 
After service I strayed into the church- -yard, 
[ have never thought of death, but its image 
was associated with the tranquillity of that 
spot. There is a pastoral quiet around it. |; 
is in the heart of rural scenery, situated on 
rising ground, and open to the sun and sky, 
The “people being all passed away, | saun. 
tered towards the last habitation of the Aus. 
tens, that I might gaze on the turf where re. 
posed the ashes of the warm-hearted old squire, 
and of his daughter the peerless Anne. | 
stood for a long time gazing upon it. My 
heart was at my throat ; and some burning 
tears alleviated the pressure of my afflictions 
as they fell to the ground. The pressure of 
twenty-seven years had levelled it by their 
passage, and the undulation in the turf was 
sean perceptible. The holly and cypress 
trees planted around were now grown large, 
dark “a luxuriant; in them the winds of 
heaven might whistle, and the birds of sun- 
mer build their nests. The marble slab in 
the wall, which tells her name and age, i; 
encircled with lichens and moss, wearing an 
aspect of long-past years. The holly-bush, at 
present growing beneath the window at which 
I am writing, isa slip taken from one of those 
trees. I delight in my musing hours, to gaze 
upon it, and think how it derived its original 
nourishment from the ground w herein the 
clay of Anne Austen was laid. 
*T was after noon when I closed the churcli- 
yard gate behind me, and looked back to the 
forests, determining to repass the spot at 
which poor Curtis met with his death. | 
sauntered slowly onwards. Every tree by 
the wayside seemed to claim old acquaintance- 
ship, and to say, “* You will not surely pass me 
unnoticed ;’ 
which I trod awakened s thoughts that lay too 
deep for tears.” 
At length I came to the cottage at the turn 
of the road, which I had bought, and given a- 
Way as a marriage-gift to my old faithful ser- 
vant, Thomas. A respectable looking elder- 
ly man was sitting on a stone, quietly smoking 
his pipe, with a curly-headed urchin on lis 
knee. His little terrierdog, which was lying 
asleep at his feet, started up with a snarl, and 
came forward to bark as I approached. ‘The 
man looked hard at me, and I returned his 
scrutiny asnarrowly. His examination seem- 
ed to have proved abortive; for, turning his 
head the other way, he took his pipe from lis 
cheek, preparatory to another whiff. Not so 
mine; I knew him—I recognised my old 
house-mate; whom, it affords a pleasure to 
my mind, I saw married to his sweet-heart, 
Sally, before I went abroad, and trust that, in 
so doing, I acted for the best, in making two 
faithful hearts enjoy as much felicity as this 
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I passed on with a deep-drawn sigh ; but, | 
shortly after, falling in witha little boy, who 
was gathering king-cups by the way side, 1| 
found, on enquiring his name, that he was a’ 
son, as his features had so denoted to me, and | 
gave him what loose money I had about me, 
to buy a dress against next Sunday. 

The sun had tar declined, when, reaching 
the borders of the fatal forest, 1 paced on at a 


» sow rate, examining every object around, 


tions, solicited my attention. 


which, from change, beauty, or old associa- 
From a rising 


‘ bank I caught a glimpse of Austen Park over 


the trees. 


It looked dark, solitary and forsa- 


_ ken; different from what I had once thought it, 


but the same. Between me and the west 


some tall ash trees indicated the spot, behind 
which lay the quondam property of Curtis.— 


Surrounded by corn fields, luxuriant and ex- 


' tensive, I passed on between the bordering 


eR ede 


trees. The last rays of sunlight gilded their 
tops, and broke through in long level streams 
where they were more thinly planted. I heard 
voices in the woods; and, standing still, dis- 
covered some children, who, forgetful of Sab- 
bath decency, had been threatening the ver- 
dant labyrinth in search of birds’ nests, or the 


honey of wild bees. ‘Their tongues,, full of 


the joyful buoyancyof childhood, and their 
light laughter, proclaimed the ease and 
thoughtlessness of their hearts. 


these. 

As I sauntered on I heard the joyous sounds 
far behind me, but they became more and 
more indistinct, and were soon altogether Jost. 
All was silent as 1 neared the style over which 
Curtis had come on the fatal evening. Na- 
ture was still, serene, shadowy, and reposing. 
A blackbird had built her nest somewhere near 
the spot; and from the summit ofa tall larch, 
the tallest in the grove, sung out, in clear, 
thrilling woodnotes, as it were, a hymn to the 
departing daylight. 

Although the scene was so strongly pictur- 
ed on my recollection, it was, not without 
some difficulty that I identified the exact spot 
on which Curtis received his death-wound. 
Atlength I exclaimed to myself’ hurriedly, 
“ Behold the tree!” It was the same against 
which | had rested my fowling-piece. I ex- 
amined its bark for traces of blood-gouts, in 
momentary conviction of the vulgar belief that 
such marks are uneffaceable; but my eyes 
could behold nene, nor could imagination dis- 
tort any visible appearance into the least re- 
semblance of such. Beneath my feet, on the 
spot which had drunk his blood, the weeds and 
wild-flowers were springing luxuriantly, and 
sent forth to the air, as my steps pressed them 
down, an aromatic, pastoral smell. 

Rousseau describes the intensity of his e- 
motions, when, after an absence of many, ma- 
ny years, he beheld his favourite periwinkle 
growing on the spot where he had left it.— 


The Wounded Spirit. 


I thought of 
the time when I ought to have been as one of 
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thrilled through his heart, when he exclaimed, 
“ Voila la pervenche !” 

He, perhaps, or only such as he, who have 
felt the power of similar experiences, can 


form a notion of what passed through my bo- 


som atthat hour. But at what antipodes were 
his remembrances and mine! His brought be- 
fore his soul with all the rapidity and vivid- 
ness of lightning, the innocence and the Ely- 
sium of youth; mine, the darkness of that 
cloud which had for ever overshadowed such 
prospects, and transformed the garden of life 
into a desert! 


As I passed down the vale, the blue mantle 
of twilight hung around the shoulders of the 
hills, the west was rapidly losing its crimson 
honours, and Hesperus, “ leader of the starry 
host,” shone out brightly from the fine blue 
sky. Pausing for a moment to gaze on its 
sparkling beauty, the days of old and the lines 
of Sappho awoke to mind, and reciting the 
tender fraginent-I sauntered leisurely through 
the quietofevening. Alas! there wasnoliv- 
ing being to welcome my return! I had naught 
on earth to wish for, nothing to expect— 
there were none to welcome my steps to the 
evening threshold! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


* So passeth in the passing of day, 
Of morta! life the leafe, the bud, the flowre ; 


No more doth flourish after first decay.”—Srenser. 


Ir is time for me to draw these melancholy 
reminiscences to a close. Perhaps, uncon- 
sciously to myself, the spirit of egotism has 
dictated them ; but if so, it is not a selfishness 
that by communication looks for direct sym- 
pathy, for these sheets shall not see the light, 
until years after I have passed away. In 
glancing over them, it strikes me as onlyne- 
cessary to add a few particulars, 

After my return from the continent, I paid 
a visit to the grave of her, who had been to 
meas the light of life, the lovely, the adored, 
the—alas! epithets are vain—to the grave of 
Anna Singleton. Standing there my spirit 
was absorbed in the past, and when I came to 
a consciousness of my utter isolation, “1 drop- 
ped a few hot tears, but wiped them soon.” 
My grave will be made beside hers; for I do 
not think that my spirit could find repose, 
were my ashes any other where depamel. 

Bennet never returned to his native coun- 
try. He grew very rich, and got high up in 
the army; but he never married, a circum- 
stance which gladdened the hearts of several 
cousins and second cousins in the shape of post- 
obit remembrances. 

Shall I divulge it! Why not! The living 





What thoughts, what feelings must have 


have passed sway, and none remain to 
C.1. 
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whom the disclosure can cost a thoughtful 
sigh. 

“On the morning that I left my residence in 
England for the continent, a packet was de- 
livered me. On breaking the onter seal, I 
found written inside the envelope. “The 
enclosed must not be perused for three years. 
A. A” 

It is needless to say, with what care this 
letter was preserved, and how anxiously I 
awaited the coming round of the period at 
which I was at liberty to examine its contents. 
My anxiety was heightened instead of being 
diminished by hearing, what indeed grieved 
me to the core, but surprised me not much, 
that during the following winter Anne Austen 
had been translated toa happier and better 
world. 

When the time did at length come round I 
was residing in Switzerland. Taking the 
preciously preserved packet with me, I went 
out on the beautiful morning of the fourteenth 
of June, an anniversary to me thence and for 
ever sacred, and in the arbour at the foot of 
my garden, broke the seal with a trembling 
hand, and read as follows:— 

“Austen Park, June 14, 17—. 


“ Sir;—Were it not from the knowledge, 
that long ere your eyes peruse this blotted 
scrawl, the hand that traced it shall have been 
cold in the tomb, I would have preferred leav- 
ing my sorrows without'a record, and carrying 
them to another world within my shut and 
silent heart. As it is, I fear this proceeding 
is only to lower me in your estimation, and to 
exhibit my woman’s weakness. Be it so. If 
to love is to have sinned—oh, let it be, that to 
have suffered for my frailty, should plead my 
atonement ! 

“Startle not at this unfeminine confession. 
It is such as I know you are unprepared for, 
—as you imagined my affections were centred 
inanother. No—no—that was not the case. 
Mr. Curtis, although a favourite with my fath- 
er, never was so with me; and with the above 
declaration before you, it is needless that I 
should be more explicit for my reasons in de- 
clining the proposals of my cousin Bennet. 

“If | had not accidentaliy heard of your 
early bereavement, and of your resolution of 
shutting up your heart for ever to the smiles 
of woman, perhaps I should not have had the 
hardihood to pen this letter; but from that 
hour a similar vow was mine, and, knowing 
as I did, that change in a spirit like mine was 
incompatible with its nature, my determina- 
tion was taken without much difficulty. 

“Pardon my calling down a farewell bless- 
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ing on your head, and when you read this, 


Von. 1. 


may it come to your heart in tranquil pleas. 
ure, although the voice that now implores jt, 
shall have been long since quenched and {i; 
ever.” 

“ANNE AUSTEN,” 


The emotions which the perusal of this 
epistle created within me are indescribable, 
A new light dawned over my _ bewildered 
path. The pure spirit that had so confiding|y 
reposed in me had long before ascended to 4 
more congenial region; and in the prostra. 
tion of my faculties, I felt that being had heey 
given me, not only that I might be miserable 
myself, but that I might blight all within the 
sphere of my baleful influence. 

When I recalled the only days of my heart's 
true happiness, when, loving and beloved by 
Anna Singleton, a gleam of sunshine peryai- 
ed the world, which it soon lost for ever, [ te!; 
as if the romance of life had only been shew) 
me, that I might more awfully suffer under 
its cold and dread realities; and that turp- 
ing from the coffin, which contained her ashes, 
memory might more bewitchingly restore her 
to my mind’s eye, in the radiance of consuii- 
mate beauty. 

It is vain to pray that the past were restor- 
ed—that the days were back, when the hear 
could thrill, and bend, and melt, as it then 
thrilled, softened, and expanded in its love of 
the bright and beautiful—that its feelings 
were re-purified from the world’s contamine- 


tion, and its rebound to the impressions o! 


pleasure as lively. There is no second spring 
in human life; neither threats nor tears can 
recall the fleet angel of time, When the 
autumn of life fades into the sere and yel- 
low leaf, the vista of death is the only one, 
through which we can look, in the true hope 
of more brilliant suns and a gerener exis 
tence. 

What more remains for me on earth, but to 
prepare for the great change that awaits me, 
and which, in the usual course of nature, cai- 
not be at a great distance. Fondly wou 
[ hope, that tears shed in secret—the priva- 
tions which I have undergone, and whic! 
mock the greatest austerities suffered by tlie 
most rigid anchorite—and the contrition of 4 
penitent spirit—have blotted out from tir 
great book the faults and follies of my immn- 
ture years, and that the Author of all be- 
ing will not reject utterly the offering of « 
heart, which, while it bleeds with gratitud: 
and love, relies ona goodness which is @ 
once sublime and boundless, 
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PREFACE 
TO THE LONDON EDITION. 





Cart Tueopor Korner, whose memory is revered in Germany, no less for his ge- ° 
nius than his heroism; and who is honoured by his countrymen with the trophies of the po- 
etic lyre and the patriotic sword, is, as yet, but little known in this country. A few of his HB 
compositions have been translated, and Mrs. Hemans has written a beautiful little poem t JR 
his memory *; but these constitute, I believe, the only testimonies which our language pos. & u 


sesses of his talents; and his life and his works are comparatively unknown to the Englis) 
public. ‘This deficiency it is intended to supply by the following publication, which cow- 
prises a memoir of his life, together with versions of several of his poems, tales and dramas 
The life is simply a translation from the biographical sketch prefixed to his remains; an( 
the selections from his works comprise such productions as were considered best adapted 'o 
illustrate the merits of their author, as well as most calculated to interest and to gratif\ 
the English reader. For the translation of the Life, as of many other parts of the work, | 
am well aware that many apologies are requisite—for the narrative itself I feel that non 
can be required. The circumstances under which it was produced are sufficient to disarm 
criticism, even were it devoid of talent or interest of its own. It is written by Korner's 
father ;—and as the testimony of an afflicted parent to the merits of his lamented son—its 
brief and candid statements,—its simple and unaffected details, and indeed its general tone 
of intelligence, of feeling, and of good sense, must endear it to every reader of judginen: 
and of sensibility ; and render it a tribute alike honourable to the parent and the child. 


I would not wish to anticipate, by any observations of my own, the pleasure which I am 
persuaded my readers will derive from perusing the works of this distinguished young mai, 
and the narrative of his estimable father; yet I must beg to offer a few brief and prefator 
remarks on the merits of his productions, and the worth of his character. A review of tlie 
former will present a bright instance of early genius; a consideration of the latter will ex. 
hibit some of the noblest qualities that adorn and dignify human nature; while both wil 
unite to afford an illustrious example of youthful excellence ; to justify the sentiments of his 
countrymen, by all classes of whom he is regarded with enthusiastic admiration: and + 
prove how still more eminent would have been his attainments and productions had his life 
been spared, and had it not been mysteriously ordained by Providence, that this admirab: 
youth should be numbered among the great sacrifices which were to be made by his coun- 
try, ere she could regain her freedom. 


His works consist of martial and miscellaneous poems, prose tales, and dramas. Of his 
poems, those of a martial character, are commonly most distinguished ; they all breathe « 
high spirit of heroism, a strong hatred of tyranny and oppression, and a deep sympathy {i 
the afflictions of his suffering country. His miscellaneous pieces will also be found to ex- 
hibit some of the most admired graces of refined and elegant poetry. His few prose tales 
are very beautiful compositions, and induce us only to regret that he has left no more ex- 
amples of this delightful style of writing. * * Xf * * * 

* * * ® * + ~ * * * * * 
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His collected works consist of four considerable volumes, varying in their degrees of in- 
terest and attraction, according to the nature of their subjects ; but, allowing for the in- 
perfections necessarily incident to youthful efforts, all bearing the impress of high poetic 
genius. And when we reflect on the various studies, avocations, and pursuits of the av: 
thor, and consider that in addition to his academical career he also discharged the duties of 
a military life; and that his various attainments were acquired, and he himself snatched 
away at the early age of twenty-two, we cannot refuse our highest admiration of an_it- 


stance of early genius, which is probably unrivalled, and certainly unsurpassed in the au- 
nals of literary distinction. 


While such were the talents of his mind, to those who peruse the following memoir, th 
virtues of his heart will be equally apparent. His character, indeed, was one of rare ant 
admirable excellence, combining in a singular union al] that was exalted in principle ané 
heroic in sentiment, with all that was gentle in feeling or tender in affection. The narr- 
tive of his father places the connexion between himself and his son in the most interesting | 
light, and nothing can be more touching or delightful than the picture here exhibited of 
their perfect friendship, confidence, and esteem. ut it is in the great act of his life—his 
offering himself for his country, and joining the army for the deliverance of Germany, tha‘ 

*In the Literary Souvenir for 1825. ‘ 
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No. 8. 
his character is displayed in all its varied attributes of tenderness and of heroism. That a 


youth so celebrated for talent, fame, and reputation, should offer himself, at the call of pa- 
triotism and of religion, for the cause of his country ; and should sacrifice on the altar of her 
freedom, his hopes, his prospects, and his life affords an example of self-devotion, which ef 
vie with the brightest record of the historic page; and which must combine with his intel- 
jectual eminence, to render his name immortal, as long as piety, patriotism, and genius shall 
continue to be revered on earth. 

I trust, therefore, that I shall not be considered by my readers as having added to the 
number of useless publications, in offering to the English public the present memorial of the 
celebrated German soldier-poet. I have, at the same time, to solicit their indulgence for 
the following brief’ and unworthy tribute to his memory : 


o 


Shade of the brave! whose young, heroic breast 
Hath owned a soldier’s and a poet's fire ; 

Whose youthful hand, with twofold ardour blest, 
Hath dared to grasp alike the sword and lyre. 


Forgive that I, a stranger, would aspire 
To sing thy warrior and thy minstrel fame, 
And tell of those who nobly shared thy name, 
Thy sainted sister and thy sorrowing sire ! 


For Valour’s self hath mourned her votary’s doom, 
And Poesy hath blessed with sweet applause 
This noblest victim in a noble cause, 

While both entwine their trophies on thy tomb! 


Forgive that I a stranger’s praise accord, 
And twine this frail, faint wreath around thy lyre and sword! 


G. F. RB. 


It may be necessary to append the following remarks, which have suggested themselves 
during the progress of the work. 


It is mentioned that Korner belonged to an esthetic society. The term esthetic, invent- 
ed by Baumgarten about the beginning of the last century, and which means “the philoso- 
phy of beauty,” will be best understood by the English reader, if we state the society to 
have been one for the cultivation of good taste. 


The greater part of Korner’s lyrical compositions, as the “Lutzow’s wild Chase,” the 
“War Song,” the “Sword Song,” and some others, having been admirably set to music by 
the regretted Von Weber, it has been the object of the translator to retain the measure of 
the German poetry unaltered. This circumstance may possibly plead in excuse for some 
degree of stiffness, which it is, perhaps, inseparable from the attempt to preserve, in the same 
version, both the metre and the meaning of the original. 


It will be perceived from the following memoir, that Korner’s father was a man of no 
common mind. He alludes, in the course of the memoir of his son, to his own intimacy 
(among other learned men) with Schiller. To this it may be necessary to add, that their 
connexion was of the most affectionate kind, and that the life of Schiller, prefixed to Cotta’s 


a of his works, and esteemed as the best yet published, is from the pen of his friend 
orner. 


In addition to the eulogies already pronounced in favour of Carl Theodor Korner, the fol- 
lowing tribute, from the pen of the acute and discriminating Professor Bouterwek, is ex- 
tracted from the third volume of his History of German Literature : 


“ Theodor Korner, the spirited imitator of Schiller, would have become a distinguished 
tragic poet, had he not met with the still more glorious fate of falling on the field of battle, 
while fighting for the deliverance of Germany.” 











PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


The name of Korner is dear to every German heart. It is associated with deeds of val 
our and patriotic song. Soldier and poet-—young, ardent and devoted to his country, as to 
the mistress of his affections, Theodor Korner was indeed the hero of the Sword and Lyre. 
Under this title he composed, while a volunteer fighting for his country, the songs or hymns 
and sonnets, which “form a sacred and perpetual monument of high genius, profound feel. 
ing and Pindaric fire.” Seven editions of a collection of his works, in prose and verse 
were published in the period of ten years in Germany. Selections from these, translated 
by Mr. Richardson, the author of ‘Poetic Hours,’ constitute the volume which we now place 
before the American reader, in the columns of the Periodical Library. The biographical 
sketch of Korner, by his father, is a narrative rendered the more attractive in addition to 
its incidents, by the affectionate and yet unadorned style in which itis drawn up. It forms 
an appropriate introduction to the Martial Poems, to which succeed his Miscellaneous ones. 
The whole is concluded by a few tales. We have not thought proper to republish the se- 
cond volume of the English edition, as it is made up entirely of a tragedy, called Zriny, and 
a drama, Joseph Heyderick, neither of which has that kind of poetical merit which 


would make us at all regret that we cannot, consistently with our plan, republish composi- 
tions of this nature. 


To most English and American readers, the name of the gallant Korner has been made 
known through the two short, but beautiful poems of Mrs. Hemans—the one a tribute to sis- 


terly affection, the other commemorating the hero himself. These we shall appropriately 
introduce after his Life. 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 


OF 


CARL THEODOR KORNER, 


WRITTEN BY 


HIS FATHER. 


Cart Tropor Korner was born at Dres- 
den, on the 23d of September, 1791. His 
father was, at that time, a Saxon Counsellor 
of Appeals, and his mother was the daughter 
of a deceased and esteemed artist of Leipzig, 
the engraver Stock.* The weak and preca- 
rious state of his health, during childhood, 
required constant care, and his mental culti- 
vation was thus rendered an object of later 
attention. He was chiefly in the open air, 
and passed his time, partly, among boys of his 
own age in a neighbouring garden; partly, 
during summer, in the society of his parents 
and his sister m a vineyard (weinberg.) His 
education was, from these circumstances, re- 
tarded much later than that of other chil- 
dren; and he was by no means one of those 
who, by the precocity of their knowledge 
and talents, have gratified the vanity of their 


able merit, both mathematical figures and 
landscapes. But his inclination and his talent 
for music were yet more conspicuous. He 
already promised to excel on the violin, when 
he was attracted by the guitar, and to this 
latter instrument he remained attached to the 
last. With his guitar on his arm, he would 
imagine himself transported back to the age of 
the troubadours. Several of his little original 
compositions for this instrument, as well as for 
the voice, were very successful ; and his just, 
fine, and animated style of playing, was heard 
with great pleasure. But poetry was the 
ruling passion to which he was devoted from 
his earliest years. His father, however, con- 
ceived it his duty, merely to allow the first 
poetic essays of his son, and not to excite 
them. He had too high an opinion of the art 
in general, not carefully to watch its dawn- 


parents. Butthe distinguishing features of|ing in one, for whom he was so deeply in- 
his character, even in childhcod, were great terested, and he was especially anxious, that 
tenderness of heart, and strong affection for|mere inclination should not be mistaken for 


those who had won his love. united with sin- 


inspiration. Facility of composition alone is, 


gular firmness and strength of mind, and ve-|certainly, not a sufficient ground for the de- 


ry quick and lively powers of fancy. 


cision. ‘The approbation which it is easy to 


His mental faculties developed themselves| obtain is dangerous ; and in dispositions where 
with his bodily growth ; and, though it was idleness is mingled with vanity, the admira- 
difficult at first to excite his attention, yet,|tion which he receives often induces the 


when this was effected, his comprehension 


was keen and acute. He had less inclination, | 


youthful poet to remain stationary in the ori- 
ginal low situation which he at first occupies. 


as well as less capeny for the learning of| Fortunately this was not the case with Kor- 


languages, than fo 


r the study of history, na-|ner. 
tural philosophy, and the mathematics. His 


With the feelings of a true poet, he at- 
tached little value to the external marks of 


constant dislike to the French language was approbation which he received, but gladly 
remarkable. even when he had made somejhastened onward to compete with the noblest 


progress in other tongues, both ancient and 
modern. 


early 
his body ; and the youth was considered as an 


and most difficult themes. 
Schiller and Goethe were the favourite po- 





The practice of gymnastic exercises, in his/ets in his father’s family, and Schiller’s bal- 
ears, gave strength and flexibility to|lads were probably the first poems which the 


youth perused. All that was noble and ele- 





animated dancer, a bold and daring rider, an | vated had, for him. peculiar charms ; and yet 
excellent swimmer, and, in particular, an ad-|he attempted serious poetry somewhat late, 
mirable fencer. His eye, hand, and ear, were ‘and at first with considerably timidity. His 
happily organised by nature, and _ were earliest effusions consisted of humorous pieces, 
rendered perfect by constant exercise. He which owed their origin to occasional cir- 
was skilful in turnery, especially in works of |cumstances. He did not want for matter, as 
the finer kind; and he drew, with consider-|the freshness of life and the joyousness of 
youth were not repressed in him by any 
terms of re-pect, as having given him instructions in en- discouraging influence, and as fhe ity of 
vraving, during his stay at the University of Leipzig.— thy ming, | and of versification, were perfectly 
TRANSLATOR. natural him. . 





* Goethe, in his Memoirs, mentions this artist in 
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He did not quit his home before the middle 
of his seventeenth year, and received instruc- 
tion, for a time, partly at the Kreuz Schule, 
at Dresden, but chiefly under the care of se- 
lect private tutors among whom was the future 
historian Dippold, whodied, too early for his 
art, as Professor at Dantzig. A grateful 
mention is also due here to the present Pas- 
tor Roller of Lousa, for his excellent instruc- 
tion in piety ; and to Professor Fischer, of the 
Saxon Ritter Academy, for his admirable tui- 
tion in the mathematics. 

One of the most difficult tasks which a fa- 
ther has to discharge is that of guiding a son 
in the choice of a profession. A proper es- 
timate of the advantages and discouragements 
of every relation of life is not to be expected 
from youth; and the reasons which determine 
them are often insufficient: while it is, at 
the same time, a delicate matter to counter- 
act their wishes, since it is desirable, in ani- 
mated minds, that their pursuits should ac- 
cord with their inclinations. Korner had, 
also, to select a profession which would yield 
him a sufficient income, as he could not de- 
pend on the possession of a large estate. The 
art of mining offered peculiar charms for him, 
from its associations with poetry, and from 
the various food for the mind afforded by the 
auxiliary sciences necessary for its acquire- 
ment; while these studies were equally in- 
dispensable for the completing and_ perfecting 
his education. He required, in order to coun- 
teract his natural tendency towards those 
pursuits, which were designated by the 
Greeks the music of the mind, a counter- 
poise of what may be termed intellectual 
gymnastics; and thus the study of physics, ot 
natural philosophy, of mechanics, and che- 
mistry, presented difficulties to overcome, 
which, to a mind like his, proved, however, 
more attractive than repelling. 

No opportunity was wanting, at Dresden, 
to prepare him for the higher courses of in- 
struction in mining at Freyberg; as, in the 
house of his parents, many favourable cir- 
cumstances were united, which were advan- 
tageous for the formation of his character. 
The natural candour, joyousness, and warmth 
of his disposition, developed themselves here 
without interruption. In a family, which 
was united by mutual confidence and affec- 
tion, the claims of the boy and the youth 
were not disregarded ; and without ruling, he 
early enjoyed a freedom, within his sphere, 
which was highly beneficial. Besides this, 
his home had many other charms. All were 
sensible to the delights of poetry and music, 
and to these the female part of fhe family 
added the accomplishments of drawing and 
painting. Small evening parties were thus 
formed, at which visitors of talent were pre- 
sent. The son was, in such a circle, received 
with perfect good will, and was much es- 
teemed, because he was not forward or in- 
trusive; but, on the contrary, was altogether 
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unaffected, and entered, with interested, jn}, 
all their discussions. Some female friends of 
his sister, who were distinguished both { 
their mental and personal charms, were de. 
lighted with his vivacity and talent; while. 
on his part, he was not insensible to finding 
himself the object of their esteem. By thi 
means he became accustomed to genteel x. 
ciety, and learned to appreciate the value of 
refined intercourse. 

His father was one of Schiller’s most cop. 
fidential friends; and he had hoped, from this 
intimacy, to derive considerable advantage 
for his son; but, for such a result, Schille; 
unfortunately died too early. The last time 
he was at Dresden was when young Korner 
was only ten years of age. Among those 
who chiefly contributed to form the growing 
mind of the youth, while he remained at 
home, was the Prussian Colonel, Ernst yon 
Pfuel, a most intelligent and accomplished 
officer, andthe Danish poet, Ochlenschlager. 

In the summer of 1808, Korner commenced 

the study of mining et Freyberg; and the 
new student soon found himself placed in « 
very desirable situation. The Counsellor o/ 
mining, Werner, was a friend of his father, 
and treated the son with peculiar kindness. 
Among the rest of the tutors, Professor Lam- 
padius distinguished him with eminent re- 
gard ; he found a friendly reception in the most 
distinguished houses; and his talent of speed- 
ily ingratiating himself with those young men 
who interested him, was rendered particular. 
ly available. It occurred, fortunately, that 
several accomplished and highly educated 
young mineralogists and chemists were as. 
sembled at the academy, at Freyberg, at 
that time. 
Korner, at first, pursued the practical part 
of mining with great zeal, shunned no _hard- 
ship, and was quite at home in the duties of 
a miner’s life. He painted it in glowing co- 
lours in the poems which he wrote about this 
period; and the honest and experienced fia- 
ternity of miners, with whom he lived, he 
never could sufficiently describe. By de- 
grees, however, a less attractive reality took 
place of the ideal; and the mighty charm of 
those sciences, which are as auxiliaries to the 
art of mining, seduced him from its practice. 
Mineralogy and chemistry, in a pre-eminent 
manner, furnished him with employment. 
Fossils were collected, the mountainous dis- 
tricts were explored, charts were drawn, and, 
with the help of an experienced friend, expe- 
riments in chemistry were made. Both Wer- 
ner and Lampadius remarked with pleasure 
the progress made by their pupil. 

During two years’ residence in Freyberg, 

oung Korner attained a maturity of know- 
ledire and discretion, which could searcely 
have been expected from one of his years, and 
of his vivacity. Much influence was exer- 
cised over him by a young fellow-student, the 





partaker of his studies and of his joys, named 
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considerable present to assist him towards the 
' expenses of his academical studies; and he 
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" Schneider, a young man full of mind, energy, 
- and character: but who was, through adverse 
' circumstances, inclined to melancholy. The 
_ butterfly was attracted by this dark flower; 
and the elder and moré sensitive friend re- 
~ quired to be treated with tender delicacy. A 
fatal event severed this union. Schneider 
was arash and daring skater, and while en- 
~ yaged in this exercise, he broke through the 
ice, and in spite of all assistance was lost. 
The sight of his dead body, and of that of 
" another deceased friend, who was a promis- 
 ingartist, produced on Korner a deep and 
~ jasting impression, ' 
His prevailing liveliness of disposition was 
"extremely distant from frivolity. The cha- 
_ yacteristic German perseverance was perceiv- 
- able even in his most lively moods; and when 
2 apparently bent on exhausting the present 
 woment of its enjoyment, he would willingly 
' revert to pursuits of the most serious kind. 
" An interruption to his studies was less preju- 
- dicial to him, than it would have been per- 
~ haps to any one. 

_ Dresden is so contiguous to Freyberg, that 
he could, almost always, participate in the lit- 
tle fetes and festivals of his family. He also 
enjoyed opportunities of making more ex- 
_ tended journeys. His father had been intrust- 
ed with the guardianship of the daughter of 
a deceased friend, the merchant Kunze of 
- Leipzig , and young Korner, by this means, 

gained a second sister. He could not remain 

-ubsent when she was married to Mr. von 

_Einsiedel; and the nuptials were celebrated 
in Liepzig, after the ancient manner, with 
‘all the unrestrained joyousness of happy 


He was equally unable to resist the invi- 
tation to pass some days at the country seat of 

- the Duchess of Courland, at Lobichau, near 
Altenburg. His parents had the good fortune 

to become intimately acquainted with this 
lady, and her sister, the wife of the Cham- 
berlain von Recke, and enjoyed her especial 
good will. Young Korner, as the godson of 
the Duchess, had received from that lady a 


_ knew how to appreciate the kind reception 
~ which he met in Lobichau. 

3 In the summer of 1809 he undertook, after 
_ sulficient preparation, a journey on foot throngh 
~ the Oberlaussitz, in the Silesian mountains, 
_ which proved as instructive as it was delight- 
ful. Count von Geszler, formerly Prussian 
~ ambassador at Dresden, with whom Korner’s 
‘ father had been in habits of friendship for 
/ Many years, was then living in Silesia. He 
‘and the Prussian Upper mining Counsellor, 
_ von Carpentier, gave the young mineralogist 
~ intelligence of the most remarkable objects 
_ connected with his studies, and likewise af- 
_ forded him every facility for observing them 
_ with advantage. Introduced by Count von 
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walda, and to the minister, Count Reden in 
Buchwald, Korner was received by these no- 
blemen with great kindness. The sublime and 
beautiful scenery had every charm for his po- 
etic mind, and he ever reckoned his residence 
in Silesia among the most happy days of his 
life. He expressed his feelings, while here, 
in several poetical compositions. 

From this period more seriousness and 
depth are perceivable in his poetic produc- 
tions; and, in particular, we may observe a 
good, old, virtuous German feeling. He had 
not known religion as a dark and gloomy task- 
mistress, or as a foe to innocent joys, but as a 
soul-cheering and elevating friend. His whole 
education was directed with the view that he 
should be impelled rather by a noble emula- 
tion than by slavish fear, and he was early 
accustomed to revere whatever was sacred ; 
thence proceeded the candour and the zeal 
with which he embraced the spirit of Cliristi- 
anity. Ata time when the haughty feelings 
of an impetuous and heedless youth were ral- 
ing in him, he produced his spiritual sonnets, 
which were the genuine and spontaneous ef- 
fusions of his mind. Their simplicity evi- 
dently proves that they are not to be classed 
among the productions of fashion, He thus 
speaks of them in a confidential letter: “ [ 
think the sonnet peculiarly adapted to this 
species of composition; for there is in its 
measure a repose and love which are quite in 
unison with the narratives of holy writ.” 

As little would it be supposed that he was 
the first who conceived the idea of a “ Pocket 
Book for Christians ;” which was to consist 
of historical treatises, spiritual sonnets and 
songs, or other poetical compositions or pas- 
sages from the Scriptures, and was to be or- 
namented with appropriate engravings. A 
letter of his at this time contains the follow- 
ing animated passage: “ Shall not then reli- 
gion, for which our fathers fought and fell, 
equally inspire us? and shall not the tones of 
its poetry speak to the souls of many who yet 
live, in all their purity? There are several 
bright examples of religious inspiration in, 
and before, the thirty years’ war, which also 
deserve their bards.” The completion of the 
plan was at that time prevented by several 
unexpected difficulties, though Korner’s fa- 
ther used every effort to forward the design, 
and the celebrated bookseller, Goeschen, of 
Leipzig, was prepared to undertake it. 

Korner’s academical career at Freyberg 
terminated in 1810, and he, at first, designed 
to remain at Tubingen, with a view to profit 
by the instruction of Kielmeyer. He after- 
wards decided on the newly established aca- 
demy at Berlin, where more favourable cir- 
cumstances were united for his further scien- 
tic improvement ; yet at the same time Leip- 
zig, where Korner’s father was born, and 
many of his friends resided, and where also 
distinguished tutors were to be found for the 
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was, therefore, determined that he should 
remain at Leipzig half a year, The lectures 
at ty ba ended too late to allow him to 
profit by the commencement of the summer 
half year at Leipzig; the intermediate time 
he passed in travelling. He accompanied his 
parents to Carlsbad, where he made’ some 
agreeable acquaintanances; and afterwards 
spent some happy weeks at Lobichan, where 
indeed he was detained longer than he had 
intended, in consequence of receiving an in- 
jury in his foot. On this account, he was 
compelled to abandon a mineralogical tour, 
which he had proposed to take, on foot, to the 
Hartz mountains. 

His evening recreations at Lobichau were 
of a poetical kind. A lady of talent in the 
suite of the Duchess of Courland, a physi- 
cian, and an artist, united with Korner to 
produce a diurnal paper, which they termed 
“ ‘Tea Leaves,” which was merely intended 
to remain in manuscript, for the amusement 
of the society here assembled. Korner had, 
then, just appeared before the public as an 
author. A collection of his poems had re- 
cently been published, under the appropriate 
title of “ Blossoms.” There was, perhaps, 
much to be objected to in so early an author- 
ship, yet Korner’s father conceived that it 
offered advantages which compensated for all 
its objections. The youthful poet, by this 
means, hears the voice of severe censure, 
and is madé sensible to those defects which 
have escaped the notice of his friends; while 
he also undergoes the trial whether harsh 
and unjust criticism shall dispirit and deject 
him, or, on the contrary, shall stimulate him 
to new efforts. 

At the time of his arrival in Leipzig there 
were some unhappy differences existing among 
the students. The two great parties were 
much exasperated against each other, and it 
was impossible for Korner to remain neuter. 
In making his election, he was guided alike 
by his own judgment, and by the connexions 
which he had formed at Freyberg. He did 
not side with the Renownists (Renomisten*,) 
but his fancy heightened to him the peculiar 
charms attending the life of the students (Stu- 
denten.) He then endeavoured, and with tol- 
erable success, to reconcile the dissensions of 
the contending parties. He earnestly applied 
himself to philosophy and history, and also 
devoted several hours each day to anatomy.— 
He was likewise member ofan wsthetic so- 
ciety, andof the Macaria, an institution for 
intellectual pursuits and social pleasure. He 
established a poetical association, was perfect- 
ly well received in all the most respectable 
houses; and in the circle of joyous youths who 
were not yet subject to the cares of civil life, 
he was considered a worthy companion. If, 
subsequently, he opposed some coercive mea- 
sures and would suffer no insult to his hon- 





* See Russells Travels in Gormany, vol. i. chap. 3. 
Translator 
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our, and in his zeal for his friends overpasse 
the narrow limits prescribed by fear and ca». 
tion ; itis easy to perceive that he did yo 
fulfil every requirement exacted by his acy. 
demical superiors. i 

At Berlin, where he arrived at Easter, 18]]. 
he met an old friend of his parents, Counsel. 
lor Parthey, who received him in a mann: 
the most gratifying to his feelings. His fat). 
er, on account of his early intimacy wit) 
Count Hofimansege, had furnished him wit) 
letters of introduction to that nobleman, ) 
welcomed him with great kindness, and y). 
dertook to direct his botanical studies, whic, 
now required to be pursued with earnestness. 
Another portion of his time, during the fir 
half year, was devoted to attending the lec. 
tures of the Professors of history and philosw. 
phy. He also enjoyed, by means of Counsel. 
lor Parthey, the unlimited use of the consid. 
erable private library of Nikolai; while tl 
Zelter institution for music and the theatr 
promised to afford him agreeable recreations 
from his studies. These favourable proepects 
were, however, frustrated by the effects of 
tertian fever, which attacked him at the cow- 
mencementof May. The disorder continue! 
for several weeks, and from his frequent re. 
lapses, occasioned such weakness, as to re- 
quire the most energetic means to be use 
for his recover$. ‘Travelling and change «/ 
air were considered likely to be beneficial; 
and the time thus lost appeared immateri:), 
since the remaining lectures of the summer 
half-yéar were found to be of little conse. 
quence, from his not having been present at 
the commencement of the course. He re- 
paired to Carlsbad, and remained there a 
month with his parents, and thence his _incli- 
nations would have led him to the Rhine and 
to Heidelberg. But his father was disgusted 
with the spirit which pervaded most of the 
German universities, and considered it hi: 
duty to place him in a situation, where al! 
associations should be broken off, which mich 
have a prejudicial influence on his ardent dis 
position. He felt, indeed, that he had an in- 
portant design to execute ; an event to which 
general rulescan, scarcely, in all cases be 
made toapply. He had to place a promising 
youth on a distinguished point, where lis 
mental horizon was to be extended, and his 
incliaation to advancement and to perfection 
was to be excited and encouraged. On the 
whole, his father expected the best results a: 
likely to be accomplished by a residence t 
Vienna. In addition to the superior advanta- 
ges naturally connected with a capital, he 
reckoned much on the reception his son would 
meet in the house of the Prussian Minister 
and ambassador, William von Humboldt, with 
whom he had been in close intimacy for many 
years. He had also, on account ofhis friendly 
relations with Frederic Schlegel, to expect 
a like desirable welcome for his son from that 
eminent learned man. The youth was bet- | 
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» ing to Vienna, the decisive portion of his life 
‘* commenced. He found himself in a new 
~ world, full of youthful life and spirit, with all 
- which he felt himself in the most happy ac- 


‘ tellectual intercourse, or denying himself 
' devoted the greater part of the day to serious 


> study, and was particularly fruitful in poetic 
_ productions. 
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' was calculated to aflord him the means of 
subsistence. 
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‘ter preserved from the dangers incident to 
> his age and situation, than other young men, 
" hy the rectitude of his own character:on_ this 
" jus father could safely rely, and he never found 
~ himself deceived. 


 inuch his preparation for any particular pur- 


- tellectual character as a man; for only such 
_ aone did he consider justified in aspiring to 
bea poet. He was fully aware of the neces- 
_ sity of his son’s attaining a thorough know- 


_ one-act pieces, in Alexandrines—the Bride, 
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In August, 1811, on Theodor Korner’s go- 


cordance ; yet did he never lose sight of cir- 
cumspection. Without neglecting social, in- 


pleasures of a refined and eligible nature, he 


Undisturbed by any contrary 
circumstances, and cheered by the approba- 
tion of his father, he could now yield to his 
native impulse for poetry, as the scientific 
knowledge which he had acquired at Freyberg, 


What his father most desired was, not so 


suit, as the completion of his moral and in- 


ledge of history, and of the ancient and mod- 
emlanguages. He had a poetical object in 
his historical studies, as these afforded him 
materials for his dramatic works. 

He was, for some time, engaged in the plan 
and preparation of a tragedy called Conradin ; 
which, however, he never completed; as, from 
the nature of the materials, much of the piece 
would have been objectionable to the censor- 
ship ; and his object was to produce it at the 
theatre, His first essays consisted of two 


and the Green Domino, which were both re- 
ceived with much applause. A farce called 
the Night-watch was also very successful.— 
Korner now began to attempt subjects of a 
passionate and tragic nature, which had ever 
possessed great attractions for him. A tale of 
Heinrich von Kleist’s was, with some altera- 
tions, worked up into a drama in three acts, 
called Toni. Soon after followed a terrific 
tragic piece, in one act, called the Expiation. 
He now considered himself prepared to 
venture on the production of the Hungarian 
Leonidas, Zriny. This was followed by an 
appalling drama, called Hedwig, and a trag- 
edy called Rosamund, taken from English 
history. His last dramatic work of a serious 
kind, Joseph Heyderich, was founded on a real 
incident, the self-sacrifice ofa brave Austrian 
subaltern officer, who devoted his own life to 
save thatof his lieutenant. He still found 
time, notwithstanding these works, to produce 
three small comic pieces, the Consin from Bre- 
men, the Officer of the Guard (Wacht-Meis- 
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the Fisher-girl, or Hatred and Love ; and the 
Four Years’ Post (der vierjahrige Posten,)* 
as well as several small poems; and he also 
concluded an opera commenced some time be- 
fore, the Miners (Die Bergknappen.) Part of 
an opera which he had written for Beethoven, 
The Return of Ulysses, was also ready, and 
he had, likewise, prepared a multitude of plans, 
both of small and large pieces. It would not 
have been possible to accomplish all this in 
the short space of fifteen months, had he not 
possessed great facility of composition, which 
he had acquired by his numerous, early ex- 
ercises. ‘lhe collecting the historic materi- 
als, and sketching the plan, was what cost 
him most time; and, as an example of his ra- 
pidity, he was able to write a large work in 
the space only of a few weeks of entire seclu- 
sion and uninterrupted exertion. Asummer’s 
residence at Doblingen, an agreeable village 
near Vienna, afforded every facility of this 
kind, 

His productions experienced, on the whole, 
a reception far beyond his expectations. The 
public feeling showed itself the most enthusi- 
astically at the first representation of Zriny. 
The author was called to appear before the 
audience in person, an honour altogether un- 
usual in Vienna. But the single voices of 
certain critical judges, the favourable opinion 
of the judicious few, was yet more gratifying 
to his feelings. The friendly judgment or 
Goethe reached him from afar; and, ry his in- 
fluence, the Bride, the Green Domino, and 
the Expiation were brought out at Weimar, 
with particular care and with eminent suc- 
cess. 

Vienna perfectly fulfilled,and even exceed- 
ed the expectations both of father and son.— 
The delightful environs, and the treasures of 
art collected within this city, afforded Korner 
avariety ofenjoyment. He became acquaint- 
ed with the charming banks of the Danube in 
his return from Ratisbon, whither he had ac- 
companied a friend. The world of joy, b 
which he was now surrounded, and in whic 
he soon found himself at home, excited in him 
feelings of accordant kind. Far from being 
enervated by it, his ardent nature received a 
new impulse; all his faculties were excited : 
and the objects of his emulation were con- 
stantly placed higher. And no instructive, 
warning, or exciting voice was ever heard in 
vain, when it had once gained his esteem, 
whether by intellect, knowledge and experi- 
ence, or by the charms of female accomplish- 
ment. In thismanner he was much indebt- 
ed, not only to the intimacy of Humboldt, and 
of Schlegel, but also to the elegant society 
which met at the house of the celebrated fe- 





* It may be necessary to state, in order that this 
phrase may be beter understeod, that the picce is found - 
ed on the circumstance of a regiment returning to the 
ame quarters in a fortified town whieh it bad occupied 


‘our years before.—- aie 





ter,) and the Governess ; as also two operas, 
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male poet, Caroline Pichler, and of Madame 
de Pereira. But it was to be attributed to a 
softer sentiment, that of love, that the faculties 
of his youth were preserved, unweakened, amid 
the perils of a seducing capital. A lovely 
being, as if sent by Heaven as his guardian 
angel, enchained him, both by the charms of 
beauty and of soul. Korner’s parents came 


to Vienna, approved and blessed the choice of| 


their son ; rejoiced in the effects ofa noble and 
inspiring sentiment ; and were looking for- 
wards toa happy future, when a fortunate 
event appeared to hasten the union of the en- 
deared pair. 

In Germany only one condition of life is 
known for a poet, that of an official situation, 
which will enable him to procure an inde- 
pendent subsistence for the practice of his 
art. ‘This fortunately, was Korner’s lot. His 
appointment, as poet of the Court Theatre, 
was the consequence of the approbation with 
which the public received his dramatic pro- 
ductions, especially his Zriny. The emolu- 
ments attending this preferment assured him 
a sufficient income. 

Korner was considered by his friends as a 
favourite of fortune; and in his theatrica] con- 
nexions, he never had to complain of envy or 
cabal. By his affable demeanour, and his 
courteous politeness, he was perfectly well 
received ainong all his brother poets. The 
zeal with which the principal members of 
the theatre exerted all their talents in bring- 
ing out his pieces, was very evident. 

The interest which his productions now ex- 
cited in the first classes of the nation, gave 
cause, at the commencement of 1813, toa dis- 
tinction of the most flattering kind. With 
his deep and patriotic feelings for the state 
of Germany at that period, the battle of As- 
pern was his great consolation, and the Arch- 
duke Charles his favourite hero. To him he 
dedicated two poems full of martial inspira- 
tion. He was honoured with an invitation 
from this esteemed prince, who received him 
with the most gratifying expressions of good- 
will. 

Korner had already determined to offer 
himself as one of the combatants for the deliv- 
erance of Germany, as soon as opportunity of- 
fered. The Prussian outcry resounded, and 
nothing could then restrain him. “Germany 
rises!” he wrote to his father: “ the Prussian 
eagle, by the beating of her mighty wings, 
awakes, in all true hearts, the great hope of 
German freedom. My poetic art sighs for 
my country—let me not — myself her un- 
worthy son. Now that I know. what happi- 
ness can ripen for me in this life—now that 
the star of fortune sheds on me its most cheer- 
ing influence—now is this a sacred feeling 
which animates me?—this mighty conviction 
that no sacrifice can be too great for that 
greatest mortal blessing, our country’s freed- 
om! A great age requires great souls, and I 
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rock amid this concussion of the nations. | 
must go forth—I must oppose my daring breast 
to the waves of the storm. Could J, think 
you, stand aloof, contented to celebrate with 
weak inspiration the success of my con. 
quering brethren? [ am aware that you wil] 
suffer much anxiety.—My mother too will 
weep—may God be her comfort !—1 cannot 
spare you this trial. That I simply offer my 
life is of little import; but that I offer jt, 
crowned as it is with all the flowery wreaths 
of love, of friendship and of joy,—that | cas 
away the sweet sensations which lived in the 
conviction that I have caused you no inquie- 
tude, no anguish,—this indeed is a sacrifice 
which can only be opposed to such a prize*!” 
Theodor Korner left Vienna on the 15th 
March, 1813, with good recommendations to 
the most influential men in the Prussian army, 
On hisarrival at Breslau, he found that (the 
then) major von Lutzow had announced the 
formation of the free-corps known by his name. 
At his call, men and youths poured in, on al! 
sides, to fight for the deliverance of Germany. 
Zeal for this best blessing of life united ai! 
classes; and officers who had already served 
with distinction, official men, literati and ar- 
tists, landholders, and youths full of hope were 
assembled in his corps. Theodor Korner felt 
himself irresistibly attracted towards such 1 
combination, and his joining the corps follow- 
ed on the 11th March, at his own requestt. 
A few days after, the Lutzow free-corps 
were solemnly consecrated in a village church 
not far from Zobten. In Korner’s letters is 
the following passage: “ At the conclusion 
of the hymn [a choral hymn written by Kor- 
ner,] the pastor of the place, who was named 
Peter, made a powerful and all-impressive 
oration. No eye remained dry. At last he 
administered to us the oath, to spare neither 
our wealth nor our lives for the cause of man- 
kind, of our country, and of religion, but to go 
cheerfully either to victory or to death. We 
swore! on which he fell on his knees, and im- 
plored God to grant a blessing on His com- 
batants. This indeed was a moment in whici 
this consecration to death impelled every 
breast, and when every heart beat heroically! 
The aforesaid cath was repeated by all, and 
the officers swore it on their swords. Martin 
Luther’s hymn, ‘ A strong tower is our God, 





* IT would not presume to point out to the attention of 
my readers sentiments, the tenderness and heroism ‘{ 
which all must have admired ;and I only append this 
note for the purpose of observing, that Korner had pre 
viously put into the mouth of a principal charac’er in one 
of his tragedies, expressions similar to those which he 
here adopts as his own.— Translator. 


t The Lutzow free-corps distinguished themselves by 
their gallantry during the remainder of the war, and 
proved a source of constant annoyance and hostility 'o 
the French. They differed from the miss of the army, 
inasmuch as they were a voluntary asseciation, and were 
also remarkable for superior activity, energy and enter 
prise. Many of them made a vow neither to cut their 
hair nor their beards, till they had driven the French out 
ef Germany ; and this vow they punciually fulfilled. 
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| Gin feste burg ist unser Gott,) concluded this 
" imposing solemnity. 


‘had inured himself for the infantry service ; 
and by this circumstance, as well as by con- 
stant practice in firing, he was, in fact, fully 


| pref 


the esteem of his brethren in arms, and won 
- their loveas a welcome and true companion 
- injoy and sorrow. If assistance were neces- 
' sary, he neither heeded self-sacrifice or dan- 
* ger; and in cheerful circles, he increased the 

joyousness of the moment by his happy dispo- 
sition and social talents. Many traces cer- 
' tainly are to be found in his poems and letters 
' of that date of'a foreboding of death ; yet this 
' anticipation depressed not his mind, but he 
| sei 
' what the moment afforded and what it re- 


_ by which they were accompanied ; and many 


heartfelt joy that he found himself surrounded 
' bya public, who were alive to every genial 


- commanded the infantry of the corps, on a 
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orner, by his mineralogical excursions, 


repared for its duties, This decided his 
choice on entering the corps. He devoted 
himself to his duty with great zeal and punc- 
tuality. Asa valiant comrade, he soon gained 


with a free and courageous soul both 


uired. 
He chiefly devoted the moments of leisure 


ticipated much of their effect from the music 


of his songs received their poetic form froin 
certain simple and nervous compositions which 
interested him. He also collected the poems 
of others which were worthy to be sung by Ger- 
inan warriors, and employed himself in procur- 
ing suitable iaelodies for them. {t was with 


excitement. Both his superiorsand his com- 
rades were persuaded that the occupations of 
poetry and music did not prejudice his milita- 
ry duties. The choice of his companions in 
arms fell on him, shortly after his entrance in- 
to the corps, for the post of oberjager*. He 
had to accompany major von Petersdorf, who 


mission, and received the charge to propose 
to the Saxons to unite and engage in the 
common cause.t 

This journey brought him to Dresden a 
week sooner than the Lutzow free-corps arriv- 
ed there. There he saw his friends, for the 
last time, and received his father’s blessing on 
his enterprise ! 

A friend of his father, the Prussian Major 
Wilhelm von Roder, who afterwards fell at 
the battle of Culm, at the head of his battal- 
ion, had, at that time, an appointment at the 
head-quarters of General von Winzingerode. 
He was desirous to have Theodor Korner with 
him, and he was in a situation which would 
have enabled him to render Korner’s official 





* It appears that this post is thatef a subaltern of- 
fierr, whose duties nearly correspond with those of a ser- 
geaut-majorin the English service —7ransi ter. 


t It was, doubtless, on this occasion, that he produced 
the admirable and eloquent ‘ Address to the People of 
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duties both interesting and pleasant : but 
Korner remained faithful to his early alli- 
ance, and followed the Lutzow corps to Leip- 
zig, where on the 24th April, he was elected 
lieutenant by the universal suffrages of his 
comrades. 

‘he corps had now increased, and was des- 
tined tobe employed, in unison with other 
flying troops, in the rear of the enemy’s army 
for the purpose of harassing them by petty 
warfare. However, the two corps already 
mentioned, which were to operate on both 
flanks of the free-corps, but not to advance 
till a‘ter them, were in consequence of inter- 
vening circumstances, unable to fulfil their 
purpose. 

In the mean time, an attempt was made by 
Major von Lutzow to pass the Saale near Sco- 
pau,and to press through the Hartz mountains, 
but after crossing the river, intelligence arriv- 
ed, that a considerable corps d’armee of 
French, under the Viceroy, were in motion 
in the district through which the free-corps 
would have to pass, ere they could reach the 
mountains. The light troops, also, who were 
despatched forward, were driven back by the 
superior force of theenemy. ‘There appeared 
however, from this state of things, some prac- 
ticable means of fulfilling the instructions 
they had received ; which were, to approach 
the troops placed lower down on the right bank 
of the Elbe, in order either to act in unison 
with them, or to make them a point d’appui ; 
with the view of affording assistance to the 
inhabitants of the north of Germany, who 
were weary of the foreign yoke, and were 
ready to offer al] their resources for the good 
cause, but which, under the present circum- 
stances, were enjoyed by the French. 

Major von Lutzow conducted his troop 
through Dessau, Zerbst and Havelberg, as far 
as the neighbourhood of Lentz, where the 
free-corps crossed the Elbe, under the com- 
mand of General Count von Walmoden, in 
order to attack the enemy posted to the north- 
west of Danneberg. ‘This took place under 
the orders of the above named general near 
the Goehrde, where on the 12th of May, a 
dreadful engagement took place. 

The French were driven back with decided 
disadvantage, and the Prussian light artillery 
particularly distinguished themselves; the 
Lutzow cavalry, which were at first employ- 
ed to cover them, pursued the enemy as far 
as their orders allowed. The general was 
induced not to follow up his advantages farther, 
but recrossed the Elbe, near Doemitz, on the 
13th May, with all his troops. Major von 
Lutzow could not, therefore, complete his in- 
tention of harassing the enemy in the rear. 
In the mean time, the French, after the battle 
of Gross-Goerschen, advanced by Dresden to 
Lausitz, and prudence required that care 
should be taken for defending the frontiers on 
all sides. The Lutzow corps was then va- 





Savony,” which ranks among his finest compositions, 
Translator. 
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manded in its vicinity; and, contrary to its orig- 
inal purpose, was occupied in guarding passes, 
covering bridges, &c. and was thus slighty re- 
tarded in its progress, though not materially 
delayed. A good opportunity for the employ- 
ment of their force offered itself about the 
middle of May, when the land-sturm was or- 
ganized, and the military government, on the 
right bank of the Elbe, was not insensible to 
the advantages to be derived from the pre- 
sence of the free-corps and their leaders, in 
case of the enemy falling upon them, as these 
troops were eminently skilled in the practice 
of petty warfare. 

uring these transactions, they were re- 
gularly occupied in organizing and strength- 
ening the free-corps, through the resources 
afforded by that part of the left bank of the 
Elbe which had been recovered from the ene- 
my. ‘The arming of great part of the brave 
inhabitants of Altmark took place, with the 
design of pressing farther onward. For this 
purpose, the cavalry of the corps advanced to 
the neighbourhood of Stendal, and remained 
there for several days. 

This space of inactivity for the infantry 
was very trying to Korner’s impatience, and 
he expressed his feelings in a poem which is 
to be found in the collection, “ The Lyre and 
Sword.” But even to hima chance seemed 
to offer of speedy exertion. On the 24th May 
he followed the cavalry to Stendal, as a mem- 
ber of the commission which was appointed 
by the commander-in-chief, to solicit the civil 
authorities of Westphalia to co-operate in the 
purpose of an immediate military organizetion; 
and he found, on this occasion, on the 28th of 
May, that Major von Lutzow had determined 
on setting out on an expedition towards Thu- 
ringia, with four squadrons of his cavalry and 
fifty Cossacks. Korner earnest!y entreated 
permission to accompany him, and his desire 
was fulfilled by his being appointed adjutant 
by Major von Lutzow, who highly esteemed 
him, and wished to have him near his person, 

The expedition passed in ten days through 
Halberstadt, Eisleben, Buttstadt, and Schlaitz, 
to Plauen, though not without encountering 
great danger from the enemy, who were dis- 
persed throughout these districts, but, also, 
not without effecting some important results. 
Intelligence and information were procured, 
ammunition was captured and seized, and 
couriers on missions of importance were taken 
prisoners. The gallant troop acquired con- 
siderable renown, and harassed the enem 
much, especially by cutting off his communi- 
cations. A plan was in consequence laid by 
the French Emperor for the extirpation of the 
corps, that, as a deterring example, no man 
should be left alive.* The armistice, con- 
cluded at this moment, afforded an opportunity 





* This circumstan<e, the correctness of which we have 
no reason to doub', cannot but be considered as a stain on 
the character of Napoleon. and will tend, with other cir- 
eumstances of similar kind, to prove that this great man 
had Ihtle or no magnaninity.— Translato-. 
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for putting it in practice. (The Duke of Po. 
dua, it is observable, particularly profitted } 
this armistice ; for being shut up in Leipzig 
by generals Woronzow and Czernichef, wit) 
the co-operation of two battallions of the Ly. 
zow infantry, he was only saved by this ces 
sation of hostilities.) 

Major von Lutzow had received official jy. 
formation of the armistice at Plauen. With. 
out expecting to meet with any opposition, |¢ 
chose the shortest route to rejoin the infantry 
of his corps, having received the most conti. 
dential assurances of safety from the enemy’s 
commanding officers, and proceeded along the 
high road, without interruption, to Kitzen, ; 
village in the neighbourl.ood of Leipzig; but 
here he found himself surrounded and mena. 
ced by a very superior force. Theodor Kor. 
ner was despatched to demand an explanatioy, 
but, instead of replying, the commander of t)i: 
enemy struck at him with his sword; and i 
being now twilight, a general attack wa 
made on the three squadrons of the Lutzo\ 
cavalry before they had drawn a sabre. Se- 
veral were wounded and taken, and other: 
dispersed in the surrounding country; but 
Major von Lutzow himself was saved by the 
assistance of a squadron of Uhlans, who being 
in advance with the Cossacks, formed the van- 
guard, and consequently were not assailed at 
the same moment. He reached, with a con- 
siderable body of his troops, the right bank of 
the Elbe, where the infantry of his corps and 
a squadron of its cavalry were already col- 
lected. 

Korner received the first blow, which he 
was not prepared to parry, as he approached 
close to the enemy’s commanding officer to 
deliver his message without drawing his sabre, 
and was thus severely wounded in the head: 
the second blow only mflicted a slight injury. 
He fell back, but speedily recovered himsel!, 
and his spirited steed bore him in safety toa 
neighbouring wood. He was here occupied, 
at the first moment, with the assistance oi 
comrade, in binding up his wounds, when hic 
perceived a troop of the omen who were in 
pursuit, riding towards him. His presence o! 
mind did not forsake him, but turning towaris 
the wood he called with aloud voice, “ Fourth 
squadron,— Advance !”—His stratagem suc- 
ceeded—the enemy were appalled, drew back, 
and thus afforded him time to conceal himsel! 
deeper in the wood. It had now become dark, 
and he found a place in the thicket where he 
could remain undiscovered. 

The pain of the deeper wound became very 
severe, his strength was exhausted, and his 
last hope was gone, It was in this extremity 


that he composed the beautiful sonnet, of 


which the following is a transiation : 
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| Written in the night of the 17th and 18th of 


- Lord, to thy will f yield my parting breath. 


soe 


1 OL 





> Yet many a dream hath charm’d my youthful 


FAREWELL TO LIFE. 


June, as I lay, severely wounded and helpless 
in a wood, expecting lo die. 
My deep wound burns ;—my pale lips quake 
in death,— 
I feel my fainting heart resign its strife, 
And reaching now the limit of my life, 


eye: 
And must life’s fairy visions all depart? 
Oh surely no, for all that fired my heart 
To rapture here, shall live with me on high. 


And that fair form that won my earliest vow, 
That my young spirit prized all else above, 
And now adored as freedom, now as love, 


Stands in seraphic guise, before me now; 


And as my fading senses fade away, 
it beckons me, on high, to realms of endless 
day. 


During the first hours of the night he heard 
from time to time, the enemy who were in 
pursuit, searching the wood near him; but he 
afterwards fell asleep, aud on waking in the 
morning, he saw two peasants standing over 
him, who offered him assistance. For this 
help he was indebted to some of his comrades, 
who had fled through the wood during the 
night, and had observed two countrymen near 
a watch-fire, which was lighted for the pur- 
pose of securing the materials, designed for 
the construction of a neighbouring fortifica- 
tion, from being purloined. ‘These two men 
were interrogated by the Lutzow cavalry as 
to their disposition; and being found worthy 
of confidence, were charged to seek and to 
save a wounded officer, who was concealed 
in the wood, and who would certainly reward 
their services. On their succeeding in find- 
ing Korner, he was much weakened by the 
great loss of blood. His preservers procured 
him some cheering sustenance, and conducted 
him, by by-ways, to the village of Gross- 
Zschocher, notwithstanding a detachment of 
the enemy occupied the place. <A country 


surgeon, who, it seems, was not devoid of 


skill, bound up his wounds; and many patrio- 
tic inhabitants of the village were ready to 
afford every assistance ; nor was there a single 
traitor, though the énemy’s cavalry, who were 
on his track, and who knew that he had a con- 
siderable sum about his person belonging to 
the Lutzow free-corps, did not spare both 
promises and threats in order to discover him. 
From Gross-Zschocher he wrote toa friend at 
Leipzig, who, with the greatest zeal, provided 
him with all that was necessary. 
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and the concealment of any of the Lutzow 
free-corps was forbidden under severe punish- 
ment. But no danger could intimidate Kor- 
ner’s friends. One of them possessed a gar- 
den, from the back gate of which there was 
a communication with Gross-Zschocher, partly 
by water, and partly, by a path little frequen- 
ted, by land. This circumstance was rende- 
red available, and Korner was brought into 
the suburbs of Leipzig, secretly, and in dis- 
guise. Opportunity was also afforded him, by 
this means, of saving the money intrusted to 
his care; which, after the battle of Leipzig, 
was safely delivered up to the corps. He 
here received the best medical advice, with- 
out being discovered; and after five days’ 
confinement, he was in a condition to leave 
Leipzig, and to relieve himself from the pain- 
ful anxiety he felt on account of his friends, 
who had ventured so much for his sake. 

The state of his wound would oniy admit of 
short journeys, and this circumstance increas- 
ed the danger of discovery in a country, 
which was entirely occupied by the enemy’s 
troops. Carlsbad appeared, under existing 
circumstances, the best place of refuge. He 
might there expect a friendly reception, and 
the road which led to it afforded places of rest, 
and security from pursuit. In Carlsbad he 
experienced the attentions of a mother, from 
the lady of the chamberlain von Recke, and 
found an excellent physician for his wound, 
which had become worse during the journey, 
in Counsellor Salzer, of Ronneburg. After a 
fortnight’s stay in Carlsbad, he was sufficient- 
ly recovered to pass through Silesia to Ber- 
lin, in order to make the necessary arrang- 
ments for resuming his former post previous 
to the conclusion of the armistice. During 
this last residence in Silesia and Berlin, he 
enjoyed many happy hours, renewed his for- 
mer connexions, and here, as at Carlsbad, 
was delighted with the esteem of persons, 
whose good opinion must have been particu- 
larly valuable to him. 

Perfectly cured and recovered, he hastened 
back to his companions in arms, to recom- 
mence, by their side, his interrupted career. 
The Lutzow free-corps was posted, at that 
time, with the Russo-German corps, the Han- 
seatic legion, and some English auxiliaries 
under the command of General von Walmo- 
den, above Hamburg, on the right bank of the 
Elbe. Davoust, who occupied Hamburg with 
a force superior in itself, and considerably in- 
creased by the Danish troops, threatened, 
from that place, the north of Germany. On 
the 17th of August hostilities recommenced, 
and the Lutzow free-corps,. which was em- 
ployed in the outposts, was almost daily in 
action. Korner remarked to his friends, “ The 
genius of the great king,* on the day of whose 
death, the renewal of the contest for the free- 
dom of Germany took place, will exert itself 








Leipzig languished under the French'yoke, 


* Fiederick of Prussia.— Translator. 
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for his people.” On this day he commenced, 
in the bivouac near Buchen on the Stecknitz, 
his celebrated war-song, termed “ Men and 
Boys.” 

Major von Lutzow had determined on con- 
ducting, in person, a part of the cavalry of 
his corps in an attack on the enemy’s rear, 
which was to take place on the 28th of Au- 
gust. ‘Towards evening they arrived at a 
place of refreshment provided for the French; 
the troops made use of it, and after two hours 
rest continued their march to a wood near 
Rosenberg. Here they concealed themeelves 
while awaiting the return ofa scout, who was 
to bring them intelligence of the readiest way 
to a camp of the enemy which was badly 
guarded, at the distance of a couple of Ger- 
man miles (stunden). In the mean time some 
Cossacks, who were placed on the look-out on 
a neighbouring eminence, perceived a trans- 
port of ammunition and provisions, escorted by 
two companies of infantry. It was imme- 
diately determined to attack them, and the 
enterprise proved perfectly successful. Major 
von Lutzow ordered the Cossacks (about one 
hundred horse) to head the attack, and took 
half a squadron to fall on the flank of the ene- 
my, leaving the remaining half where they 
where, in order to cover the rear, He him- 
self led the assault made on the flank, and 
Korner acted as adjutant by his side. An 
hour previous to this, and during the rest in 
the wood, Korner produced his last poem, 
“The Sword Song.” He had written it in 
his pocket-book in the dawn of the 26th of 
August, and was, actually, engaged in reading 
it toa friend, when the signal for the attack 
was made, 

On the high road from Gadebush to Schwe- 
rin, close to the wood which is situated about 
half a mile (halbe-stund) from Rosenberg, the 
action took place. The enemy were more 
numerous than had been supposed, but after 
a short resistance they fled, not having been 
cut off in suflicient time by the Cossacks, ac- 
cross a small plain to the neighbouring grove 
of underwood. Among those who pursued 
them most boldly was Korner; and here it 
was he met with that glorious death which 
he had so often anticipated, and celebrated 
with so much enthusiasm in his poems ! 

The tirailieurs, who had quickly found a 
rallying point in the low wood, sent, from 
thence, on the pursuing cavalry a shower of 
balls. One of these struck Korner in the ab- 
domen, after having passed through his horse’s 
neck; it wounded the liver and spine, and 
immediately deprived him of speech and con- 
sciousness. His countenance remained un- 
changed, and evinced no trace of any sensa- 
tion of pain. Nothing was neglected >that 
could tend to save him; his friends imme- 
diately raised him up; and of the two who 
hastened to assist him, through the continued 
fire on this point, one followed him about half 
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most noble and accomplished youths who were 
inspired, and who have inspired others, in the 
sacred cause—the noble Friesen. Korner was 
carefully carried to a neighbouring wood, ay 
was delivered to the care of a skiltul surgeon, 
but all human help was vain! : 

The action, which, after this Idss, so 1). 
versally regretted, took a very sharp direct icy, 
was speedily brought toa conclusion.  ‘I'), 
Lutzow cavalry pressed forward, like enraved 
lions, into the underwood, and all who cou) 
not escape were shot, sabred, or taken. I'he 
small but dear sacrifice of this day, which con. 
sisted, beside Korner, of Count Hardenbery, 
a very promising and interesting young man*, 
and a Lutzow yager, required now a worthy 
burial. The remains of the three valiant fal. 
len soldiers were placed upon a carriage, an 
conducted in the ven with the prisoners, an¢ 
with the transport that was captured. ‘I'he 
French troops, who had hastened forward, di 
not venture immediately to follow the train, 
as they occupied much time in scouring the 
wood, in which they suspected that troops 
were lying in ambush. 

Korner was interred under an oak, near a 
mile-stone on the road from Lubelow to Drei- 
krug, near the village of Wobbelin, which is 
about a mile from Ludwigslust. He was buried 
with all the honours of war, and with all the 
marks of esteem and love of his deeply-aifec- 
ted brethren in arms, 

This place, together with the oak anda 
surrounding space, Korner’s father received 
as a present from the noble-minded prince, liis 
Serene Highness the Prince of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin. The grave is now enclosed with 
a wall, is planted, and distinguished also by a 
monument of cast iron. Here now repose, 
also, the earthly remains of the equally pa- 
triotic sister of Korner, Emma Sophia Louisa. 
A silent grief for the loss of her brother, whom 
she tenderly loved, preyed on her life, and 
she survived him only long enough to paint 
his portrait, and to make a drawing of his 
burial-place. 

Among those friends who covered his tomb 
with turf, there was one named von Baren- 
horst, a noble and accomplished youth, who 
found it impossible to survive such a death ; 
and a few days after, being placed on a dan- 
gerous post in the battle of the Goehrde, he 
threw himself on the enemy with these words: 
“Korner, I follow thee; (Korner Ich folge 
dir)t ;” and fell, pierced with many balls! 


Thus far proceeds the narrative of Korner’s 
life ; the following are the details respecting 
his tomb :— 


* This young nobleman served asa volunteer in the 
Russian army, and led, in this expedition, a part of the 
Cossacks; with great courage: he received his mortal 
wound close to the underwood, not far from Korner, aud 
almpst at the same moment. 

t It is observable that this is au expression frequently 
used by Korner in his dramatic pieces, and on this ac 
count may have been adopted by the subject of this aucc- 





a year after, who may be placed among the 


dote.— TRANSLATOR. 
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THE TOMB 
OF 
THEODOR KORNER. 


Wobbelin, a village in the duchy of Meck- 
lenburg, a mile distant from Ludwigslust, 
was the place where a great part of the Lut- 
zow free-corps were assembled, as Theodor 
Korner’s corpse was brought there. Not far 
from the high road which leads through this 
village, from Ludwigslust to Schwerin, stands 
an oak of high and strong growth, yet un- 
touched by the axe. This was peculiarly Kor- 
ner’s tree; in his poems he had often celebra- 
ted German oaks with alflection, as consecra- 
ted to his brothers inarms. Under its hanging 
branches they dug his grave, and carved his 
name on the stem. 

Such an interment was entirely in the spi- 
rit of the departed, and his sorrowing father 
acknowledged it with the sincerest gratitude. 
There now remained only one care, to ensure 
the security of the place of interment; and 
this it was in the power of a noble-minded 
prince, the Heir Apparent of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, to provide, by offering an honour- 
able place in the churchyard of Ludwigslust. 
But his father begged for the oak which had 
been consecrated by the valiant friends of his 
son, and for a smal] surrounding space of 
His prayer was granted m a manner 
that plainly indicated the good will of the 
Prince. 

The portion of land belonged to a ducal do- 
main, and a part was appropriated for the use 
of the parish of Wobbelin. By his Serene 
Highness, the reigning Duke of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, the oak, together with a surround- 
ing space of forty-eight square roods, was pre- 
sented to the father of Theodor Korner, and 
stone and chalk for the erection of a wall 
round the monument was also provided; the 


© inhabitants were likewise compensated, who 


ae 


altar. 





were deprived, by this gift, ofa plot of ground 
which was previously enjoyed by them. 

By the victories of the allied powers the 
tombs of the German warriors were preserved 


_ insecurity, and veneration, for their monu- 
_ ments could be safely confided to the liberated 
' people. 
_ dor Korner. 
| proper material for its construction; and after 


Such a monument was due to Theo- 
Iron appeared to be the most 


a design of the master of the works, Thor- 
meyer of Dresden, a very successful produc- 


| tion was delivered from the royal iron-works 
© at Berlin. 


The following is a description of the monu- 
ment:—The Lyre and Sword, encircled with 
the oak-wreath, are placed upon a four-sided 
The inscription on the front is as fol- 
ows: 
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Here was 
CARL THEODOR KORNER, 
Accompanied by the esteem and affection 
Of his brethren in arms, 
Committed to the earth! 
On the opposite side are the following words : 
CARL THEODOR KORNER, 


Born at Dresden, 23d September, 1791 ; 
Devoted himself first to Mining, 
Next to Poetry, 

Lastly, to the Field for the deliverance of 
Germany. 

To this object 
He consecrated his Sword and Lyre; 
And offered to it 
The fairest Joys and Hopes 
Of a prosperous Youth. 

As Ideutenant and Adjutant 
In the Lutzow Free-corps, 

He was in an Engagement 
Between Schwerin and Gadebusch, 
On the 26th August, 1813, 
Suddenly killed by a hall from the enemy. 


The inscriptions on the two remaining sides 
of the altar consist of passages from the poems 
‘of the deceased. The following are the ex- 
| tracts selected ; 

Hail to the minstrel! so young and so brave, 
W hose valour hath won hima freeman’s grave. 
And, on the opposite side, 
Fatherland, we'll die for thee! 
Those we love shall tell our story, 
Those our deaths shall render free; 
And the tree of thy Freedom immortal shall 
bloom, 
Even though its young branches shall wave 
o’er our tomb. 


The monument stands before the grave, in 
the midst of an oblong square, surrounded by 
a wall, and is shaded partly by the oak, partly 
by bushes and flowers. It may be seen, and 
the inscription may be read, through an iron 
lattice door. ‘To this door, analley of poplars 
conducts from the high road. 

That all this was accomplished to his fa- 
ther’s satisfaction, notwithstanding the dis- 
tance from his place of abode, he was indebted 
to the noble zea! and the eminent activity of 
two patriotic individuals. The Ducal Judge 
and Chief-Advocate, Wendt, and the Ducal 
Inspector of gardens, Schmied, attended to 
this matter as their own peculiar care. The 
were assisted on all sides, especially by M. 
Drost von Bulow. In particular, ‘Theodor 
Korner’s relatives can never sufficiently tes- 
tify how much their sorrow was mitigated by 
the sympathy which met them, on all sides, 
in the Mecklenburg dominions; not oaly from 
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the personages of the reigning house, but also 
from all classes of the inhabitants, down to the 
well-disposed peasants of Wobbelin. Espe- 
cially remarkedle was the fervour of the first 
ecclesiastics in Ludwigslust, and of the indi- 
viduals of the ducal chapel (who, in the mu- 
sical world, have acquired great reputation by 
the fame of Neumann), on the occasion of 
erecting the monument over the grave. 

Inthe presence of a numerous assemblage 
of all classes, the whole company began a 
strain of mournful music; on this followed a 
heart-exciting oration from the Court Chap- 
lain, Studemund, and a pious poem of Korner’s 
composition closed the ceremony. 





The two following beautiful Poems, were composed by Mrs 
Hemans, and are particularly appropriate to the char- 
acter of the Warrior- Poct. 


THE GRAVE OF KORNER. 
GREEN wave the oak for ever o’er thy rest, 
Thou that beneath its crowning foliage 
sleepest, 
And, in the stillness of thy country’s breast, 
Thy place of memory, as an altar, keepest;: 
Brighily thy spirit o’er ber hills was poured, 
Thou of the Lyre and Sword. 


Rest, Bard, rest, Soldier--by the father’s hand 
Here shall the child of after years be led, 
With his wreath-offering silently to stand, 
In the hushed presence of the glorious dead. 
Soldier and Bard, for thou thy path hast trod 
With Freedom and with God. 


The oak waved proudly o’er thy burial rite, 
On thy crowned bier to slumber warriors 
bore thee, 
And with true hearts thy brethren of the fight 
Wept as they veiled their drooping banners 
o’er thee ; 
And the deep guns with rolling peal gave to- 
ken 
That Lyre and Sword were broken. 


Thou hast a hero’s tomb-—-a lowlier bed 
Is hers, the gentle girl beside thee lying, 
The gentle girl, that bowed her fair young 
heed, 
When thou wert gone, in silent sorrow dying. 
Brother, true friend, tiie tender and the brave, 
She pined to share thy grave. 


Fame was thy gift from others——but for her, 
To whom the wide world held that only spot, 
She loved thee--lovely in your lives ye were, 
And in your early deaths divided not. 
Thou hast thine oak, thy trophy—what hath 
she? 
Her own best place by thee. 


It was thy spirit, brother, which had made 


The bright world glorious to her thoughtful 
eye, 





Since first in childhood ’midst the vines ye 
played, 
And sent glad singing through the free blue 
sky. 
Ye were but two--and when that spirit passed, 
Woto the one, the last. 


Wo, yet not long—she lingered but to trace 
Thine image from the image in her breast, 
Once, once again to see that buried face 
But smile upon her, ere she went to rest. 
Too sad a smile, its living light was o’er, 
It answered her’s no more. 


The earth grew silent when thy voice departed, 
The home too lonely whence thy step had 
fled-- 
W hat then was left for her,the faithful-hearied’ 
Death, death, to still the yearning for the 
dead. 
Softly she perished--be the Flower deplored, 
Here with the Lyre and Sword. 


Have ye not met ere now ?—so let those trust 
That meet for moments but to part for years, 
That weep, watch, pray, to hold back dust 
from dust, 
That love, where love is but a fount of tears 
Brother, sweet sister, peace around ye dwell, 
Lyre, Sword and Flower, farewell. 


_—_—— 


THE DEATH DAY OF KORNER. 


A song for the death day of the brave-- 
A song of pride; 

The youth went down to a hero's grave, 
With the Sword, his bride. 


He went, with bis noble heart unworn, 
And pure, and high, 

An eagle stooping from clouds of morn, 
Only to die. : 


He went with the Lyre, whose lofty tone 
Beneath his hand 

Had thrill’d to the name of his God alone, 
And his Fatherland. 


And with all his glorious feelings yet 
In their first glow, 

Like a southern stream that no frost hath me! 
To chain its flow. 


A song for the death-day of the brave-- 
A song of pride, 

For him that went toa hero’s grave, 
With the Sword his bride. 


He hath left a voice in his trumpet-lays 
To turn the flight, 
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And a guiding spirit for after days, 
Like a watch-fire’s light. 


And a grief in his father’s soul to rest, 
Midst all bigh thought, 

And a memory unto his mother’s breast, 
With healing fraught. 


And a name and fame above the blight 
Of earthly breath, 

Beautiful, beautifal and bright, 
In life and death. 


A song for the death-day of the brave, 
A song of pride, 

For him that went to a hero's grave, 
With the Sword, his bride. 





MARTIAL POEMS OF 
KORNER. 





WAR SONG: 


Written on the Morning cf the Battle of 
Danneberg, May 12, 1813. 


Darkly dawning, death enshrouded, 
Breaks the great, the dreadful day! 
And the sun; all cold and clouded, 
Lights us on our gory way. 
In yon hosts that now assemble, 
Fates of mighty empires lie ; 
And the lots aiready tremble, 
As they cast the brazen die! 
Brethren! this hour, as it dawns on us now, 
Impels us to join beart and hand in the vow, 
To be true while we live; to be true if we die! 


Behind us--in the gloom of night, 
Lie defeat, disgrace and shame; 
All, werewith, the tyrant might 
Disgrace our nation and our name. 
Our native tongue was all profaned ; 
Our country’s temple overthrown ; 
Oar faith destroy’d ; our honour stain’d ; 
And could we weep these glories gone? 
No! vengeance inspired us to join heart and 
hand, 
To avert Heaven’s curse from our loved native 
land, 
And to save her Palladium, ere yet it was flown. 


Before us--what bright scenes are given! 
The glorious future’s golden dreams; 





And see, through opening gates of heaven, 
The lovely light of Freedom gleams! 


fae Ey 
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German arts again shall meet us, 
German songs dispel our gloom; 

All that’s great again shall greet us, 
All that’s fair again shall bloom. 


Buta horrid uncertainty rests on yon strife, 
And though glory’s the prize, yet the stake is 


life ; 
And our victories but hasten us on to the tomb. 


Yet with God we'll seek the field, 
There devote our latest breath; 
Our lives an offering we will yield, 
And brave through Him the power of death! 
Yes, to save thine ancient glory, 
Fatherland, we'll die for thee! 
Those we love shall tell our story, 
Those our deaths shall render free; 
And the tree of thy freedom immortal shall 
bloom, 
Even though its fresh branches shall wave o’er 
our tomb, 
Hear, O our country, our offering for thee. 


Turn your looks yet homewards, where 
Love was wont, erewhile, to bloom, 
Ere the tempest of despair 
Swept its blossoms to the tomb, 
And if tears unbidden come, 
Tears disgrace not valour’s eye; 
W afi one kiss to love and home, 
Then commend their cause on high! 
All the fond lips for our safety that pray; 
All the loved hearts that bleed for us to day; 
Comfort and succour them, God of the sky. 


Now, then, fresh to yonder fight, 
Turn with eaver heart and brow; 
All of earth has ta’en its flight, 
Even heaven forsakes us now: 
Then let every valiant brother 
Prove himself a hero here, 
True hearts see again each other : 
Now, farewell to all most dear; 
Hark, hear ye the shouts and the thunder be- 
fore ye? 
On, brothers, on, to death and to glory, 
And we'll meet in another, a happier sphere. 


(The following is the Prayer during the 
Battle :) 


Father, I call on thee! 
While the smoke of the firing envelops my sight 
And the lightnings of slaughter are wing’d on 
their flight, 
Leader of battles, 1 callon thee! 
Father, oh lead me! 


Father, oh lead me! 
Lead me to vict’ry, or lead me to death! 
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Lord, I yield to thee my breath! 
Lord, as thou wilt, so lead me! 
God, | acknowledge thee! 


God, I acknowledge thee! 
in the grove where the leaves of the autumn 
are fading. 
As here ’mid the storms of the loud cannonad- 


ing, 
Fountain of love, I acknowledge thee! 
Father, oh bless me! 


Father, oh bless me! , 
I commit my life to the will of Heaven, 
For thou caost take it as thou hast given. 
In life and death, ob bless me! 
Father, I praise thee! 


Father, I praise thee! 
This is no strife for the goods of this world ; 
For Freedom alone is our banner unfurl'd. 
Thus, falling or conqu’ring, I praise thee! 
God, I yield myself to thee! 


God, I yield myself thee! 
When the thunders of battle are loud in their 
strife, 
And my opening veins pour forth my life, 
God, | yield myself to thee! 
Father, I call on thee! 





MY FATHERLAND. 
WHERE is the minstrel’s fatherland ? 


Where noble spirits beam in light ; 
Where love-wreaths bloom for beauty bright; 
Where noble minds enraptured dream 
Of every igh and hallowed theme. 
This was the minstrel’s fatheriand ! 


How name ye the minstrel’s fatherland ? 


Now o’er the corses of children slain 

She weeps a foreign tyrant’s reign; 

She once was the land of the good oak-tree, 

The German Jand—the land of the free.— 
So named we once my fatherland ! 


Why weeps the minstrel’s fatherland ? 


She weeps that, for a tyrant still, 

Her princes check their people’s will; 

That her sacred words unheeded fly, 

And that none will list to her vengeful cry ; 
Therefore weeps my fatherland ! 


Whom calls the minstrel’s fatherland ? 


She calls upon the God of Heaven, 
In a voice which vengeance self hath given ; 
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She calls on a free devoted band, 
She calls for an avenging hand ; 
Thus calls the minstrei’s fatherland! 


W hat will she do, thy fatherland ? 


She will drive her tyrant foes away, 
She will scare the blood-bound from his prey, 
She will bear her son no more a slave, 
Or will yield him at least a freeman’s grave ; 
This will she do, my fatherland ! 


And what are the hopes of thy fatherland ? 


She hopes at length for a glorious prize ; 

She hopes her people will arise ; 

She hopes in the great award of Heaven, 

And she sees, at length, an avenger given ; 
Aud these are the hopes of my fatherland! 





THE OAKS. 

Tis evening ; all is hush’d and still; 

The sun sets bright in ruddy sheen ; 
As here I sit, to muse at will 

Beneath these oaks’ umbrageous screen ; 
While wand’ ring thoughts my fancy fill 

With dreams of life when fresh and green, 
And visions of the olden time 
Revive in all their pomp sublime. 


While time bath call’d the brave away, 

And swept the lovely to the tomb; 
As yonder bright but fading ray 

Is quench’d amid the twilight gloom : 
Yet ye are kept from all decay, 

For still unhurt and fresh ye bloom, 
And seen to tell in whispering breath, 
That greatness still survives in death! 


And ye survive !—’mid change severe, 
Each aged stem but stronger grows, 
And not a pilgrim passes here, 

But seeks beneath your shade repose. 
And if your leaves, when dry and sere, 
Fall fast at autumn’s wintry close, 
Yet every falling leaf shall bring 

Its vernal ribute to the spring. 


Thou native oak, thou German tree, 

Fit emblem too of German worth; 
Type of a nation brave and free, 

And worthy of their native earth! 
Ah! what avails to think on thee, 

Or on the times when thou hadst birth ? 
Thou German race, the noblest aye of all, 


Thine still stand, while thou, alas! must 
all. 
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HYMN 


por THE SOLEMN CONSECRATION OF THE PRUS- 
"SIAN FREE CORPS, IN THE CHURCH OF 
ROGAU, IN SILESIA. 


We come within thy sacred walls, 
And seek, O Lord, thine altar now; 

; Amid our suffering country’s calls, 

- Tobreathe to thee the patriot vow. 

re ‘Tis God alone each heart that fires, 

‘ ‘Tis God alone directs our ways; 

is His spirit each and all inspires ; 

- To him alone be all the praise! 


” The Lord is our defence in fight, 

' Howe’er severe the conflict be; 

We strive for duty and our right, 

_ We fight to make our country free! 

_ We save our own loved fatherland, 

_ Thro’ Him, the guide of all our ways; 
Tis He effects it by our hand, 

_ ToHim alone be all the praise ! 


The foreign tyrant’s dreaded might 
_ All shall vanish and depart, 
And youthful Freedom’s dawning light 
_ Shall glow in every mind and heart. 
i Come, then, on to yonder strife ; 
_ God himself directs our ways; 
He our all in death and life, 

To Him alone be all the praise! 


* He wakes us now to prospects blest, 

_ Of happier days and brighter skies ; 
_ Heinspires each warrior’s breast ; 

_ Germans all, awake! arise! 
He leads us through the path of night, 
He, the guide of all our ways, 
_ To youthful Freedom’s dawning light ; 
To Him alone be all the praise! 





YAGER SONG. 
TO A POPULAR GERMAN AIR. 


OME on, ye yagers, bold and free, 
Your rifles in your hand ; 


hen seek the field, and meet the foe ; 
+ Come, for your fatherland ! 


#rom east, from west, from north and south, 
_ Revenge shall swell our ranks; 

rom Oder’s flood, from Weser, Main, 
rom Elbe, and from old father Rhine, 
And from the Danube banks. 
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One tongue unites us in its band ; 
One God, one hallow’d fatherland, 

And one true German blood! 


Then, brethren, say, with such a band, 
Shall we e’er dread disgrace ? 

No! we shall triumph, as the brave 
Have triumphed, ever, o’er the slave, 
And freemen o’er the base! 


Come then, and in the bloody fight, 
The Lord shall be our shield ; 

And we'll requite Him with our blood, 
For freedom is the highest good, 
Though bought in many a field! 


Come on, nor heed though softest tears 
From weeping beauty flow ! 

Our God shall help us from on high; 
Come seek the field, and win or die; 
Come yagers, meet the foe! 





WAR SONG, 


THE nations arise, and the storm is near; 
W here is the coward who tremblec with fear ? 
Lives there the wretch who would sarink from 
his vow, 
Who would linger affrighted, and hide himself 
now ? 
O thou art a base anda pitiful wight !— 
No German maid shal] thy love requite, 
Nor shall offer the cup, nor the kiss of delight: 
O no! she will spurn such a wretch from her 
sight! 


When we, at the dark and the midnight hour, 

Are awake and abroad in the storm and shower, 

Canst thou be contented, in times like these, 

Tostretch thy base limbs upon couches of ease? 
O thou art, &. 


Whenthe call of the trumpet our ears hath riven, 

And pierced through our souls like the thun- 
ders of heaven,— 

Canst thou at the ball and the theatre throng, 

And delight thy base spirit with dance and 


with song ? 
O thou art, &c. 


When the heat of the day hath our strength 
bereft, 
And we scarce have a drop of cold water left, 
Canst thou at the feast and the banquet recline, 
And quaff of thy foe’s the Frenchman’s wine? 
O thou art, &c. 


When we, in the press of the deadly fight, 





#et we are one, although we dwell 
_ By many a distant flood; 


Have breathed our last prayer for our soul’s 
delight,— 


neon 
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Canst thon be contented to purchase with gold 
The caress of a wanton, so hollow, so cold ? 
O thou art, &c. 


When balls are hissing and lances are ringing, 
And death in a thousand shapes is springing,— 
Canst thou at the card-table practise thy skill, 
Delighted to capture—the king with spadille ? 

O thou art, &c. 


And when in the conflict we yield our brezth, 
And welcome our fate—a soldier’s death, 
Thou may’st hide thee away in-thy silken vest, 
With all the despair of a coward opprest ! 


For a coward’s life and death are thine,— 
No German maid for thee shall pine,— 
No German song thy praise assign, 

Nor cup be filled for thee with wine, 
Who hast fled from thy post in the patriot line. 





SWORD SONG. 


WRITTEN A FEW HOURS BEFORE THE DEATH 
O¥ THE AUTHOR IN BATTLE. 


My sword, why art thou gleaming, 

In rays of splendour beaming ? 
Thy master longs to know 
Why thou shouldst glitter so? 


‘* A freeman ’tis that wields me, 

And ’tis this such transports yields me ; 
I’m proud to be a brand 
Clasped in a freeman’s hand,” 


Tis true, my trusty sabre, 

In Freedom’s cause | labour; 
And clasp thee to my side, 
Ay, love thee as my bride. 


“* And I alike am given, 

Master, to thee and heaven! 

W hen shall our nuptials come ? 
When wilt thou bring me home ?” 


Of our glad bridal morning 
The trumpet shall give warning; 
Amid the cannon’s strife, 
I'll seek my warrior wife, 


“ © happiness completing, 

Ilong for such a greeting! 
My bridegroom brave and free, 
My bridewreath blooms for thee.” 


What is’t my sword entrances, 
That in the sheath it dances, 
As if to meet the foe: 
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Wuar isit that beams in the bright sunshine, 


And see! how it spreads in a long dark line, 
And hark! how its horns in thedistance combine 


And ask ye what means the daring race? 
This is—Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase! 


See, they leave the dark wood in silence all, 





My sword why dancest so? 





In ambush they’ll lie till the deep nightfall, 












Vou |, ‘ 0» 
‘**O well may I be dancing ‘ he 
When spear and shield are glancing;. BA 
When I expect the fight, And 
Well may I gleam so bright.” This 
O stay, my bride, my lover, Whi 
Within thy good sheath’s cover ;— 
O but a moment stay, mm A 
I'll fetch thee soon away. ' But 
- Anc 
** Then be not long in staying, 
I cannot brook delaying; A 
But, rather, red and gory, Ant 
I'd win my way to glory.” Thi 
O come then, leave thy leisure, 4 Wh 
My bride, my only treasure ; — - Vv 
Now come, my darling, forth, Of 
And show the world thy worth. Fo 
The smile of Heaven is shedding ! 
Its blessing on our wedding ;— B An 
See how my gallant bride Th 
Glows in her nuptial pride. s 
Set 
Come on, ye sons of glory, ; ft 
To deeds of deathless story : ‘Ye 
Your hearts will glow so warm, i An 
With your loved ones on your arm. bg 
Once on our left-hand, slighted, os 
Thev hung; but since we've plighted ™ 
The sacred nuptial vow, ; Th 
They grace our right-hands now. . 
Then, comrades, snatch your blisses, j Th 
And print the steel with kisses ; 
And when that spell is tried, Fo 
Say who'd forsake his bride? ; 
Now leave the loved ope singing,— = 
) 


While sword and spear are ringing, 
The marriage-morn of strite 
Dawn's for the soldier's wife. 


Hurrah ! 













LUTZOW’S WILD CHASE. 








And echoes yet nearer and nearer? 







To impress with affright the hearer! 















And from bill to bill are seen flying ; 
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“phen ye’ll hear the hurrah ! and the rifle ball ! 
And the French will be falling and dying! 
And ask ye what means their daring race? 
‘This is—Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase! 


Where the vine-boughs twine, the Rhine waves 
roar, 
_ And the foe thinks its waters shall hide him; 
' But see, they fearless approach the shore, 
And they leap in the stream, and swim proud- 
ly o’er, 
And stand on the bank beside him! 
And ask ye what means the daring race? 
' This is—Lutzow’'s wild and desperate chase! 


2 Why roars in the valley the raging fight, 
‘ Where swords clash red and gory ? 
0 fierce is the strife of that deadly fight, 
For the spark of young Freedom is newly a- 
light, 
_ And it breaks into flames of glory! 
And ask ye what means the daring race ? 
This is—Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase! 


_ See yon warrior who lies on a gory spot, 
’ From life compelled to sever ; 
- Yet he never is heard to lament his lot, 
_ And his soul at its parting shall tremble not, 
_ Since his country is saved for ever ! 
_ And if ye will ask at the end of bis race, 
Still ’tis—Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase ! 


- The wild chase, and the German chase 
Against tyranny and oppression ! 
- Therefore weep not, loved friends, at this last 
" embrace, 
' For freedom has dawn’d on our lov’d birth- 
place, 
And our death shall ensure its possession ! 


This was—Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase! 


CONFIDENCE. 


WRITTEN AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE AR- 


MISTICE. 


Heart! do not burst and break 
Beneath th’ oppressor’s rod ; 

The Lord will right thy cause, 
For He is Freedom's God! 


And let the tyrant rage, 
For vain shall be his ire: 

Let once thy freedom dawn 
In flames of hallowed fire! 
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Seen through protracted woes, 
Death clad in glory beams; 

Fed with the warin life-blood, 
Pour’d from unnumber’d streams! 


Yes, death shall burst thy chains, 
, Shall cheer thy deepest gloom; 
And plant undying palims 

On every Hero’s tomb! 


Then, heart! oh do not break 
Beneath th’ oppressor’s rod ; 

The Lord will risht thy cause, 
For He is Freedom's God! 





THE FOLLOWING PIECES ARE FROM HIS 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


WORDS OF LOVE. 


Wonrps of love, ye whisper as soft 

As the zephyrs that breezes of Paradise waft: 
Words of love, whose blest control 

Hath mightiest influence on my soul, 

Though affliction and grief o’er my spirit pre- 
vail, 

Yet my faith in your virtue shall never fail. 


Is there on earth such a transport as this, 
When the look of the loved one avows her bliss? 
Can life an equal joy impart 

To the bliss that lives in a lover’s heart ? 

O, he, be assured, hath never proved 

Life’s holiest joys who hath never loved. 


Yet the joys of love, so heavenly fair, 

Can, exist but when honour and virtue are 
there; 

For the soul of woman is tender and pure, 
And her faith is approved, ‘twill for ever en- 
dure. 

Then trust ye to love, and its virtue believe, 
For beauty and truth can never deceive. 


But the spring of life is fast fading away, 
Then prove your faith while yet you may ; 
It lives when all things fall and die, 

Like a ray of bliss from its native sky ; 
And were all creation to ruin hurled, 





{t would live in a brighter and better world. 
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Then whisper ye words of love as soft 
As the zephyrs that breezes of Paradise waft : 
Words cf love, whose blest control 

Hath divinest influence o’er my soul. 
Though all things else should faithless prove, 
I still will trust the words of love. 





ON RAUCH’S BUST OF LOUISA, 
» QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 


Tuov sleep’st so soft!—thy features in their 
sleep 

Have all the beauty aye that life could bring, 
Except thatslumber waves o’er thee its wing; 
And peace hath closed thine eyes no more to 
weep! 


So slumber on, until thy people rise, 
W aked by the flames on every beacon-height, 
And, wielding all their sabres for the fight, 

Yield up their life a willing sacrifice. 


For Heaven now leads us on thro’ death and 
night, 
And we must earn e’en with our warm life- 
blood 
The meed of freedom, life’s divinest good. 
O let it soon but dawn upon our sight! 


Then rouse thy nation, then, sweet saint awake, 
A guardian angel, for thy people's sake! 





THE MINER’S LIFE. 


Tue youth descends the gloomy mine, 
Master of the world divine, 
That lies within the deep earth’s womb, 
Wherd no sunlight cheers the gloom; 
And the youth must draw his breath 
Amid that gloomy realm of death. 
And when, to run his daily rounds, 
The sun starts forth the day to bless, 
Hark! the mountain all resounds 
With the miner’s word, ‘ Success!” 


’Tis silence all—-and see,a band 
Of shadowy spectres round us stand ; 
Yet we hold them not in fear; 
Miners all are masters here; 
We their various tasks assign, 
And bid them labour inthe mine, 
For they must obey our wiil 

By an everlasting ban ; 
And we rule these spirits stil! 
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By a potent talisman. 





Voul 


And the Naiads all who lave 
Their beauteous forms in crystal wave, 
Along the mine delight to steal, 
And turn, with magic hand, the wheel ; 
They love to mark its mighty sound, 
As it fiercely rushes round ! 
Vulcan, too, assists our arts, 

Vulcan of immortal birth ; 
’Tis with aid that he imparts 

We o’ercome the stubborn earth! 


Oft with Proserpine’s dread spouse, 
We are pledged in friendship's vows ; 
His realm we seek, and wander there, 
Along the frail and fragile stair. 
Yet from that abyss of gloom, 
Lies an egress from the tomb, 
For a pathway from the grave 

Is open to the realms above ; 
And thus we, fearless, seek the cave 


That’s shut from Heaven’s own looks o{ 
love. 





Through descents so deep and long, 
Through the gall’ries how we throng ; 
And trust to find a pathway sure 
O’er the yawning gulf secure. 
Thus, without delay or fear, 
We pursue our journey here, 
And we build our metal walls 

In that dreary realm below, 
As we shout throughout its halls, 
Responsive to the sturdy blow. 


See, beneath our hammers’ force, 
Richest blessings take their course; 
All that we from earth have won 
Glows ascending to the sun; 
And we spread the glittering spoil, 
Fruits of many a weary toil. 
And our task is nobly paid 
When stores of gold and diamonds bright, 
And all that dwells in yonder shade, 
We unfold to Heaven's own light. 


Thus, in earth’s remotest womb, 
Brightest blessings for us bloom; 
And a fair and lovely ray 
Gleams along our gloomy way. 
And that lovely light divine 
W ould seem to tempt us from the mine; 
But we're constant to the plight 

Which our parent earth may crave; 
And the everlasting night 

Shall wrap us in our mother’s grave. 
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Nore. An old popular tradition relates the 


HARRAS, THE BOLD LEAPER. 


bold exploits of this Knight ; and at this 
day is shown at Litchtewalde, in the min- 
ing mountains of Saxony, the place called 
Harras’ Leap. On the bank yet stands, 
between two old venerable oaks, opposite to 
the steep precipice, a monument with the 
inscription, “ Knight Harras, the bold 
Leaper.” 


Tue world yet waited in shadowy light 
The dawn of the rising day ; 

And scarcely yet had waked the night 
From slumber in which itlay. 

But, hark; along the forest way 
Unwonted echoes rung, 

And all accoutred for the fray 
A band of warriors sprung. 


And forth they rush’d along the plain, 
In thunder to the fight ; 

And foremost of that martial train 
Was Harras, the gallant knight. 

They ride upon their secret way, 
O’er forest, and vale, and down, 

To reach their foe while yet ’tis day, 
And storm his castled town. 


So sally they forth from the forest gloom ; 
But 4s they leave its shade, 

They rush, alas; to meet their doom, 
And their progress is betray’d; 

For suddenly bursts upon their rear 
The foe, with twice their force ; 

Then out at once rush shield and spear, 
And the charger flies on his course. 


And the wood in unwonted echoes rang 
With the sounds of that deadly fray, 

And the sabre’s clash and the helmet’s clang 
1s mix’d with the courser’s neigh. 

A thousand wounds have dyed the field 
Unheeded in the strife; 

But not a man will ask to yield, 
For freedom is dearer than life. 


But their stronger foes must win the day, 
And the knights begin to fail ; 

For the sword hath swept their best away, 
And superior powers prevail. 

Unconquer'd alone, to arocky height 
Bold Harras fought bis way; 

And his brave steed carried him through the 

fight, 

And bore him safe away. 


And he left the rein to that trusty steed, 
And rode from the fatal fray ; 





But he gave to his erring path no heed, 
And he miss’d the well known way. 
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And when he heard the foemen near, 
He sprang from the forest gloom ; 

But as soon as he reach'd the day-light clear, 
He saw at once his doom. 


He had reached a frightful precipice, 
Where he heard the deep waves roll ; 
For he stood on the Zschopauthal’s dread a- 
byss, 
And horrer chill’d his soul; 
For on yonder bank he could espy 
The remnant of his band; 
And bis heart impatient panted high, 
As they waved the friendly, hand. 


And he long’d, as he look’d o’er that dread- 
ful steep, 
For wings to aid his flight ; 
For that cliff is full fifty fathoms deep, 
And his horse drew back with fright. 
And he saw, as he look’d behind and below, 
Ono either side his grave; 
Behind him, from the coming foe ; 
Before him, in the wave. 


And he choose 'twixt death from the foeman’s 
hand, 
Or death where the deep waves roll ; 
Then he boldly rides up to that rocky strand, 
And commends to the Lord his sou) ! 
And as nearer he hears the foemen ride, 
He seeks the utmost steep; 
Aud he plunges his spurs in his courser’s side, 
And dares the dreadful leap. 


And swiftly he sank through the yielding air, 
And in the flood he fell ;— 
His steed is dash’d to atoms there, 
But the knight lives safe and well ; 
And mid the plaudits of his band, 
He stemm’d the parting wave; 
And soon in safety reach’d the land, 
For Heaven will never forsake the brave. 


ADELAIDE. 
A BALLAD. 


Wuere ruddy and bright, in the sun’s setting 
light, 
Yon distant ruin glows, 
On the lofty site of that wood-crown'd height 
A castle once arose; 
But the storm hath power 
O’er turret and tower, 
And spectres now roam through hall and bow- 
er; 


F. 1. 
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A warlike Count on this castled mount But he check'd his steed at its utmost speed, 
Lived once secluded here ; Four a hope his bosom cross’d 
He was ne’er known to yield in the battle field.| That he still might prove the bliss of love, 
And at home he was stern and severe ; And that all was not yet lost. 
But his daughter, ’tis said, *- O thou shalt flee, 


Was so gentle a maid, 


Sweet love, with me 
That none could compare with the sweet Ade- 


And we'll soon from the power of thy father be 




































laide. free.” And 
And tranquil at home, unaccustomed to roam,| yw), on the sun had set, the lovegs met : rr 
She liv’d all secluded and lone; He repaired to the wonted place ; . 
But a noble youth had pledg’d her his truth, | ang with bliss elate through the opening gate J An 
And longed to make her his own. He hears her gentle pace ; & 
And this Knight so true Then with rapture blest, 
On his good steed flew, To his throbbing breast 
And came fair Adelaide to woo. His Adelaide’s lovely form he prest. Fo 








When the sun was set, the lovers were met, 




























For he waits at the wonted place; **And hear ;” hecried: “ at midnight's tide, ri 
Till with bliss elate through the opening gate | When no treacherous eye is near, 
He hears her gentle pace. When the castle in sleep is buried deep, 
Then with rapture blest, Do thou await me nares 
To his throbbing breast I will eae agreed, 
His Adelaide's gentle form he prest. On my swiftest steed, - 
And I'll bear thee away at my utmost speed. T 
And their dreams that even were visions of ri 
heaven, Then she sunk to rest on her lover’s breast, 
For a moment and no more ; With the bliss of love elate ; 
For she must away at the close of day, But starting aside, she suddenly cried, 
And its last faint gleams are o’er. **O how shall I pass the gate? A 
And oh, what bliss For all night long 
Could equal this, The guard is strong, 
When they printed in tears their mutual kiss ?} And ¥ shall I 'scape through that armed 
throng: 
And as, at last the summer flew past, 4 A 


Their love broke through all control ; ** Yet I have a scheme, though ’tis wild as a 
Then Rudolph so bold sought the Count, and dream, 
told, 
The secret of his soul. 
**T love,” he said, 
* Thy gentle maid ; 
O give me, my lord, thine Adelaide.” 


















And a maiden’s courage above; 
I will find my way through that arm’d array, 
And my guide shall be only love; 
For love can illume 
The deepest gloom, 


And cl the d ’s living tomb. 
But the Count look’d down on the youth with ne cheer the dungeon s living tom 


a frown, s ? 
And this was his answer unkind ; Gues r bare, he told Looe mpaeseld, 
‘¢ My daughter shall be for another than thee, Dwelt in these castle towers ; 
REF P And his only child, so gentle and mild, 
Then dismiss her at once from thy mind. . : 
A rick terete teliweld  - Was the pride of her father s bowers: 
. And she too, ’tis said, 
My Adelaide, Ww d Adelaid 
And to-morrow she goes to his bridal bed.” pai) ee ate 


And a young knight wooed the gentle maid. 
So the youth sought relief from his ardent grief, 






And flew to the wars away; And she wish’d alone to be his own, 
And he wildly rode through forest and wood, Till life and love were over; 

Nor reck’d where his course might lay; | But her sire with pride his suit denied, 
For a deadly smart And rather than part from her lover, 
Pierced his youthful heart She sought by flight, 

When so sternly compell’d from his lover to In the deep midnigit, 


part. To escape from her tyrant father’s sight. 
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' “But a wretch betray’d the trusting maid, 


oe 


e 
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And told her intent to her sire; 
And on his way, the youth, they say, 
Was slain by her father’s ire. 
While she call’d on his name, 

The Baron came, 


And he piere’d his own child with a murderous 


aim. 


_ “So her spirit unblest hath now no rest, 


But she comes abroad to roam ; 


' And she wanders late to the castle gate, 


me 


¥ 
af 


In hope that her lover will come. 
And she waits, they say, 
Till the break of day, 
For her lover to come and to bear her away. 


“ Soshe wanders in white the livelong night, 
In blood-stain’d garments dress’d ; 
And she does no harm, nor causes alarm, 
But to all is a welcome guest. 
Aa she’s seen to stray 
On her nightly way, 
The guards all know her, and shrink away. 


“‘ And since love was so dear to her spirit when 
here, 
She will still its votary be ; 
And she'll lend me to-night her garment so 
white, 
And thus disguised I'll flee. 
For none will say 
The spectre’s way, 
AndT’ll walk through the midst without dismay 


“ Therefore wait by this tower at the midnight 
hour, 
Thou shalt see thine Adelaide; 
A shadowy veil all bloody and pale 
Shall enfold thy spectre maid. 
And on thine arm 
I'll lie so warm, 
And we'll flee from the castle secure from 
harm.” : 


“Tis weil,” he cried, “ thy plan shall be tried; 
Away then with trouble and sorrow ; 
For let us but be from the castle free, 
And I'll make thee my own to-morrow : 
And at morn by thy side, 
I will hail thee my bride, 
And no power skall a union so happy divide.” 


And long was the bliss of their parting kiss, 
As they stood in rapture mute; 
And she waved her hand, and with accents 
bland, 
She breathed this last salute : 
** Dear Rudolph, thou’rt mine ; 
Dear Rudolph, I’m thine ; 
No power shall sever our union divine.” 
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Then Rudolph took heed with his trusty steed 
To repair at the fall of even. 
When the shadows of night had extinguished 
the light, 
And the stars shown dim in heaven, 
And he came elate 
To the castle gate, 
Where Adelaide had bade him wait. 


And by the watch-tower at the midnight hour, 
He met his Adelaide; 
A shadowy veil all bloody and pale 
Enfolded the spectre maid. 
Then he sprung from his horse, 
And with gentle force 
He bore her away on his distant course. 


And as they hied on their midnight ride, 
He took the bride on his knee: 
‘Why art thou to-night so feather light, 
That thy weight is scarce felt by me?” 
But she answer’d, ‘ The shroud 
Is my garment allow’d, 
And therefore, sweet love, I seem light as a 
cloud.” 


Then she clasp’d the Knight with a lover’s de- 
light, 
But a chill struck through his frame : 
“ Why art thou,” he cried, ‘so chilling, my 
bride? 
Will not love thy soul inflame ?” 
** Upon thine arm 
I'll lie so warm, 
And I'll slumber still morning secure from 
harm.” 


And they ride away, till, at the break of day, 
He cried as he clasp’d her form, 
‘* Sweet love, no doubt, though so cold without, 
Thy heart must yet be warm.” 
** Dear Rudolph, thou’rt mine; 
Dear Rudolph, I’m thine ; 
No power shall sever our union divine!” 


And they rode at full speed; but she took no 
heed 
Till the night was pass’d, and then 
She cried, ‘‘ I am blest, I will go my rest, 
For I’ve found my lover again. 
And thou art mine, 
) As I am thine, 
And no power shall sever our union divine! 


And the day dawns bright, and all is light, 
As yet their course they hold ; 
And the bride is now still, but so deadly chill, 
That she seems to grow ever more cold. 
And when the cock crew, 
She paused and drew 
To her clay cold bosom that lover so true. 
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And she shriek’d, ‘“‘O how cold does the morn- 
breeze hold 
Its strife with the nightly storm! 
But the day hath shew’d, and the é¢ock hath 
crow’d, 
Then clasp my bridal form. 
And be thou mine, 
As I am thine, 
And no power shall sever our union divine!” 


Then with icy cold lips, a kiss sie sips 
From his pale and trembling cheek ; 
For the vapours of death choke up his breath, 
And his glazing sight grows weak. 
And he sunk by the side 
Of the maiden, and died. 
For her lover is claim’d by that spectre bride. 


FAREWELL TO VIENNA. 
ADDRESSED TO A LADY. 


FAREWELL, farewell!--with silent grief of heart 

I breathe adieu, to follow duty now; 

And if asilent tear unbidden start, 

It will not, love, disgrace a soldier’s brow. 
Where’er I roam, should joy my path illume, 
Or death entwine the garland of the tomb, 
Thy lovely form shall float my path above, 
And guide my soul to rapture and to love! 


O hail and bless, sweet spirit of my life, 
The ardent zeal that sets my soul on fire; 
That bids me take a part in yonder strife, 
And for thesword, awhile, forsake the lyre. 
For, see thy minstrel’s dreams were not all vain 
Which he so oft hath hallow’d in his strain; 
O see the patriot-strife at length awake ! 
There let me fly, and all its toils partake. 


The victor’s joyous wreath shall bloom more 
bright 
That’s pluck’d amid the joys of love and song 
And my young spirit hails with pure delight 
The hope fulfill’d which it hath cherish’d 
tong. 
Let me but struggle for my country’s good, 
E’en though I shed for her my warm life-blood, 
And now one kiss-e’en though the last it prove; 
For there can be no death for our true love! 


GOOD NIGHT. 


Goop night; 

Be thy cares forgotten quite ; 
Day approaches to its close; 
Weary nature seeks repose. 

Till the morning dawn in light, 
Good night ? 





Go to rest ? 

Close thine eyes in slumbers blest. 
Now 'tis still and tranguil all; 
Hear we but the watchman’s call, 

And the night is still and blest: 

Go to rest? 


Slumber sweet ? 
Heavenly forms thy fancy greet; 
Be thy visions from above, 
Dreams of rapture—dreams of love ? 
As the fair one’s form you meet, 
Slumber sweet ? 


Good night ? 

Slumber till the morning light ; 
Slumber till the dawn of day 
Brings its sorrows with its ray ; 

Sleep without or fear or fright, 


Our Father wakes; Good night, good 
night ? 


ST. CECILIA. 
A LEGEND. 


Wate yet the Christian truth was young, 
And faith’s first germ scarce dared to bioom, 
The fair Cecilia lived, and sung 
The hope that lies beyond the tomb. 


With purer zeal the maid adored, 
Her beauty were a softer guise, 
W hen, fired by faith, her spirit soared 
In sweetest anthems to the skies. 


As once in prayer’s inspiring hour, 
She paid her orisons above, 

And sung, in strains of holiest power, 
The praises of Eternal Love ; 


She heard divinest accents rise,— 
She saw a bright immortal throng; 

And through the portals of the skies, 
She caught the high seraphic song. 


’T was then, in shame, she broke the lyre ; 
She saw her minstrel glory flown; 

For who that heard those songs of fire 
Could wake again an earthly tone? 


Her spirit soon resign’d its strife ; 

Yet hersa gentle fate was given ; 
For sweeily called to endless life, 

Her spirit soar’d, in song, to heaven. 
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The following tale of the Kynast, an old 


‘ 


THE KYNAST. 


ruined mountain fortress on the most 
northern side of the Riesengebirg, has 
been preserved by oral tradition among}. 
the people. Dreadful, indeed, is the abyss 
from the castle wall down into the rock 
‘chasm, which bears the name of Hell, and 
plays a considerable part in this ballad. 
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‘ And my hand, I declare, shall be his who 
shall dare 

To mount his horse and ride 

rhe fatal round of the ¢astle mound; 

1’ll be no other’s bride. 


‘For if he fulfil my purposed will, 
He may lead me to his bed; 


Y\T have plighted my troth by a sacred oath, 


And I will no other wed. 


The Kynast was built by Duke Volko of| Then the Countess was still, having spoken her 


Silesca, in the year 1592, and was pre- 
sented to Count Schaffgotsch. 

Inthe year 1675 it was burnt, and since that 
time has adorned, as one of the most splen- 
did of its ruins, the country near Hirsch- 
berg. 


Say why, array’d in nuptial parade, 
Yon crowd o’erspreads the plain, 

While raised in,state, the castle gate 
Receives the joyous train? 


‘Tis the vassals who wait on their mistress elate, 
For she chooses her lover to-day ; 
Since the prize they decide is so lovely a bride, 
She will not want suitors so gay. 


Her father is dead, and they wish her to wed, 
For the country is vex‘d with alarm; 
And her vassals desire, as the times require, 
The help of a warrior‘s arm. 


And best of the land, at their monarch’s com- 
mand, 

To win her have assay’d ; 

But still coyish and cold, she seems to withhold, 

And will live and die a maid. 


Ina sable vest of mourning dress‘d, 
She spoke her vassals all : 
*‘ Since you wish me to marry, no longer I’ll 
tarry, 
But I’ll choose the wedded thrall. 


“ Yet I ask, ere I wed, a condition so dread, 
That my suitors will shrink with fear ; 

For not one can dare to brave its snare :”’ 
But the knights cried, ‘* Let us hear.” 


“My father look’d round from the castle mound, 
O’er the precipice steep and bare ; 

But he trembled and fell o’er the rocky cell, 
And was dash’d to atoms there. 


“ And since I would fain escape the pain 
Of a second bereavement like this, 

The knight must prove, who would win my love 
That he dreads not the dire abyss. 


will, 
And her triumph she enjoy’d; 
For many a knight who stood then in her sight 
Saw all his hopes destroy’d. 


And the Countess beheld her intent fulfill’d, 
For the danger affrighted the brave; 
There was silence deep, and she now may weep 
For years o’er her father’s grave! 


One youth alone dare to claim her his own, 
And he seem’d all fear above; 

Ah! that courage of yore, it exists now no more, 
Nor hearts so devoted to love! 


Count Albert was dear, both far and near, 
And he begg‘d, with earnest breath, 

That she would not deny, but allow him to try, 
And to venture on life and death. 


But the Countess was grieved when she thus 
perceived 

That he would not brook denial; 

And she sent her page to try and engage 

The knight to relinquish the trial. 


But the youth so bold the messenger told 
Theat his mistress must keep her oath; 
And he would not away until that very day 
He had proved his knightly truth. 


Then deeply distress’d, she the knight address’d, 
And besought him with tears in her eyes: 
‘* Your death would be but a deep sorrow to me, 
Then do not my prayer despise. 


**T tell you, Sir Knight, your addresses I slight, 
So to you I can never be given ; 

But I feel, in truth, for your tender youth, 
And the task is but tempting of heaven! 


‘**O think’st thou ’twould be a diversion to me 
To sport with precious life ? 

To be single and free was sufficient for me, 
And I hoped not to be a wife. 


‘“‘ If to thee [ am dear, then be not severe, 
For thy death it will surely be; 
It will yield no gain, Sir Knight, to us twain; 





Then pity thyself and me!” 
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Then the lady knelt, in hopes to melt, 
And besought him by earth and by heaven 
But Albert stood fast to the very last, 
And insisted the right should be given. 


The first of them all then sprang on the wal), 
And press’d his brother's hand ; 

And he look'd quite glad on the Countess so sad, 
And gallantly took his stand. 











“Thou wert guiltless (he said) tho’ I should 


But ere he is found to be half-way round, 
fall dead, rte ay" le 

ee , W hile his brothers look on him in woe 
For with joy to the trial I go; ; ; 3 eg 

; ; His horse takes fright at the dreadful sight, 

I cannot withstand love’s magic command, ; 

' : And both are plunged below. 
So happen me weal or woe.’ 


, 3 And while his young heart felt its keenest smar 
He mounted his steed; the vassals with speed; y af on 
: é . : The second springs on the wall; 
Came around him with mournful caressing; : , 
. pi And with uplift eye he looks on the sky, 
The whole castle, in sooth, bewail’d the youth, For it Te oe Reetie does tH _ 
° - < we Sy , > fe 
And the priest bestow’d on him his blessing. Mee ee eee ee ee ee all 









And they richly array’d the weeping maid And when half-way round, he but look’d down 
Upon that rocky dell; 
For whom Count Albert strove; ’ , 
Mia tie dentine Bins Sood tn tateietenn Oe When his horse first rears, then disappears, 
P ’ And thus two brothers fell! 
the crowd 


That he ventured for life and love. 








Then with faltering breath, and pale as death, 

The guests entreated all; 

And the Countess in fright besought the third 
knight, 

**O think en your brothers’ fall,” 


And he springs so light on the rocky height, 
And he places his steed on the wall; 

And he wafts her a kiss o’er the precipice, 
And fears not the dreadful fall. 









‘** And spare your sire his soul’s desire,” 

She cried with faultering breath ; 

**For your brothers so bold be will no more 
behold, 

And ’tis not love—but death.” 


And his gallant horse goes slow on his course, 
For he bears a noble one; 

When a stone but falls from cut the walls, 

And the rider and horse are gone!” 


















So the Countess was left of sense bereft, 
A fever seized her then; 

And for many a week she lay suffering and 
meek, 

And called on death in vain. 


But he answer'd, * Not so, for my duty I know, 
And I will not be parted from love: 

Tell our father the tale, I charge ye, nor fail 
To say how true we prove.” 







Then his spurs he applied to his courser’s side, 
And saluted her calm and serene ; 

Then plunged himself o’er the horrid gulf, 
And never more was seen! 


And as she at length regain’d her strength, 
Three brothers claim’d her hand; 

They will brave the ride, and gain the bride. 
Or die to fulfil her command. 









So the Countess was left once more bereft, 
And a fever seized her frame; 

And whisp’ring near her tortured ear, 
The words of those brothers came! 


“ Desist, ye brave, it will be your grave,” 
The Countess besought them all: 

** Before my sight there hath perish’d a knight, 
And would ye my sorrow recall? 








And she less might be said to be living than 


*¢ Oshall I thus doom a whole race to the tomb? dead, 


No, take my wealth and store; And she ever pray’d to die; 


But cease to ask for this dreadful task, For dread were the themes of her midnight 
For your sire will behold you no more. dreams, 







“‘ Then in pity cease, and return in peace ;” As she heard the spectres cry. 
And she falls on her bended knee: 
But her beauty appears more bright thro’ her 
tears, 
And the knights were smitten all three. 


** Adieu, sweet bride!”—’twas thus they cried, 
** The death-kiss hath printed thy brow ; 


We have look’d on thee, love, from the realms 
above, 




















: And we wait thee to join us now. 
“* We dare not disgrace our noble race, : 


And we must our honour prove ; And these are her dreams, till at length she 
We claim with delight this dreaded right, seems 


And we'll venture for death or love.” To rally in that death-strife ; 
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| But when she threw on her life a review, 


“Q the youthful bliss that now I miss, 


No. 8. Poenis of 
On the brink of the (omb her strength to re- T 


sume, 


And to wake once more to life. b 


She saw but grief and smart; 
For man, ’twas plain, had proved her bane, 
And hate grew within her heart. 


Ye have swept it, false men, to the tomb ; 
Then come now as ye may, I will never say nay, 
But devote you all to your doom.” 


And as numbers would ask the fatal task, 
She allow’d them all to strive; 
But none of them still could the task fulfil, 


And not one return’d alive. ( 


And the Countess look’d on, unmoved alone, 
Nor heeded though numbers died ; 

She weeps, it may be, for those brothers three, 
But she cares for not one beside. 


But the number was vast that came at last 
To try for death or love ; 

Tilla bold knight came to woo the dame, 
And the dreadful risk to prove. 


And he look’d quite serene on the gulf between, 
That threaten’d his lite to o’erwhelm ; 
And his dark eye glow’d, and his gold hair flow’d 
In ringleis beneath his helm. 


And when richly dight they led the knight 
At the lady's feet to fall; 

It was hers to prove the pangs of love, 
Though she ne’er bad yet known its thrall. 


And she sought relief for her secret grief, 
But nought could her sorrows allay ; 

For love glows warm in her suffering form, 
And it will not be trifled away. 


P 


** And love is mild, 
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hen she leads the knight with a lover's delight 
To a feast in her castle hall; 

ut the panys of her soul were past controul, 
When her guest for the lyre would call. 


or love's biest dream was his only theme, 
In many a sweetest song ; 


And the tones that he sung so sofily rung 


In her ear the whole night long. 


She had no sleep, but waked to weep, 


And ber thoughts were such as this ; 


* And should he still the task fulfil, 


Oh heart, thou'lt break with bliss! 


and his fav’rite child 
He wili shield from so stern a doom; 
Jr should he fall o’er the fatal wall, 
At least I will share his tomb !” 


And in the morn they the bride adorn, 


To receive the vent’rous knight; 


And as she perceived the knight, she grieved, 


And her cheek glow’d red and bright. 


She flew to his arms with wild alarms— 


“?Tis in vain that I urge this strife ; 


For I freely will own I am thine alone, 


And no other shall be thy wife.” 


And close to her breast she clasp’d her guest, 
But be sternly drew back and cried, 

**] will not clasp thee yet in my grasp, 

For I dare not yet claim thee my bride. 


* Hear, lady, oh hear yon call severe, 

Tis the trumpet’s warning breath; 
And it bids me away to my daring way, 
And i( calls me to love or death.” 


By the priest then blest, by the lady carest, 
He ascends the fatal mound; 

Then breathed farewell,— but the Countess fell 
All senseless on the ground. 





And as he fell at her feet to tell 
How he wish’'d for this dreaded right, 
She could ‘not conceal what her eyes must re- 
veal 
For her tears fell fast and bright. 
“ Away, away, Sir Knight, I pray, 
And tempt not so dreadful a fate ; 
Though I may not deny permission to try, 
At least let my prayers have weight.” 
But the Knight replied, ‘* I must not be denied 
For I must the trial prove; 
I have sworn by the truth of my knightly oath, 
And I dare not be false to love.” 


“Then if I must fail, and may not prevail,” 
The Countess exclaim’d in her sorrow ; 


But he stepp’d as bold on that narrow hold 

As though it were thrice as wide; 

And he guided his horse on so skilful a course, 
That he finish'd in safety the ride! 


Then a hearty shout of joy broke out, 
And the Countess awaking cried, 

*O my trust has been given to love and heaven, 
And they have not my hope denied. 


Thou hast won me thine own, I am thine alone, 
W hate’er may in life betide ; 

This castle and plains are thine own domains, 
And nought shall our union divide.” 


But the Knight Jook’d down witb a sullen frown, 
And cried, ‘‘ Twill not be so; 





“ Vet, atleast, delay till the coming day, 
And spare thy own life till to-morrow.” 
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Away with the pride that adorns the bride, 
For my errand is one of woe. 


“1 come not,” he cried, “‘ to seek a bride, 
Nor are songs of love for me ; 
But where is each friend who hath here met 
his end, 
Count Albert, and brothers three? 


“A word of thy breath hath doom’d their death, 
’Tis for this, false Countess I come; 

And not to demand thy blood-stain’d hand, 
For | havea wife at home. 


** And the direst smart of a broken heart 
1 have sworn to inflict on thee; 

And ’twas truly spoke, for thy heart is broke, 
And my friends are avenged in me!” 


Then he spurs his steed, and rides off with speed, 
And leaves her alone to die; 

And her vassal train stood mute with pain, 
And tears were in every eye. 


Then the Countess seems to awake from her 
dreams, 
She stood horribly gazing around; 
And tho’ scarce she can crawl, yet hastes to the 
wall, 
And ascends the fatal mound. 


And she spoke thus aloud to the listening crowd, 
***Tis indeed revenged on me; 

For ’twas mine to prove a faithless love, 
And dire my fate must be! 


* The spirits above must now claim my love, 
For to them alone I am dear: 

Receive,” she cried, ‘*‘ sweet loves your bride, 
For no nuptials shall I have here!” 


Then she plunged and fell in that rocky cell, 
And a voice was heard from the tomb— 

*“*O weave the wreath for the bride of death! 
But why sweet love, such gloom? 


‘* Thy sorrow and grief are now made brief, 
And thy mortal cares are over ; 
Thou hast thrown thy charms in our waiting 
arms, 
And the bride may now choose her a lover!” 


STANZAS. 


For thee, sweet girl, my heart will beat, 
In truth and love’s congenial strife; 
In thee my fondest wishes meet, 
Thou dearest object of my life. 
In tones of ever new delight, 
Thy name alone hath filled my breast ; 
And deck’d in all that’s fair and bright, 
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The tender buds of early love 
Bloom forth, and never, never fade; 
As like a vision from above, 

I see thy form, thou loveliest maid; 
Blest thoughts upon my fancy throng,— 
{ wake, at will, the minstrel tone; 

And every sweetest, holiest song 
Resounds, fair girl, for thee alone. 


My heaven is imaged in thine eyes,— 
My paradise within thy breast ; 

And ch! in soft and seraph guise 
Thine every charm of youth is drest. 

One sole desire, with blest control, 
Exerts its magic spell o’er me: 

One only thought inspires my soul,— 
It is, sweet girl, the thought of thee. 


S taaeeneeeiae 


PROSE TALES. 





HANS HEILING’S ROCKS, 
A BOHEMIAN POPULAR TALE. 


A Lona, long time ago there lived a rich pea- 
sant on the Eger. 


Tradition does not mention the name of the 
place, but it is supposed that it was situated 
on the left bank of the Eger, opposite to the 
village of Aich, so well known to the visitors 
of Carlsbad. Veit, so was the peasant named, 
had a lovely and charming daughter, who 
was the joy and ornament of the whole coun- 
try. 

‘elizabeth was truly handsome, and witha! 
so good, and so well educated, that her equal 
was not easily to be found. 

Near Veit’s house stood a little hut, which 
belonged to young Arnold, whose father was 
lately deceased. Arnold had learned the 
trade of a builder, and had not long returned 
home for the first time, when his father died. 
He shed, like a good son, heartfelt tears over 
his parent’s grave, who left him nothing but 
a poor hut; yet Arnold still bore a precious 
portion in his own bosom, rectitude and truth, 
and a lively sense of all that was fair and 
good. 
Immediately on his arrival in the village 
his father fell sick, and the old man was un- 
able to support the sudden joy of seeing him 
again. Arnold nursed him carefully, and 
never quitted his side; and thus it happened 
that, till the old man’s death, he had seen 
none of his early acquaintances and friends, 
save those who sought him by his father’s 
sick bed. 





Thy radiant form of love is drest. 
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Above all others, Arnold had delighted in 

Veit’s daughter, Elizabeth; they had grown 
up together, and he ever remembered with 
jeasure the kind little maiden, who loved 
him so well, and who wept so bitterly when 
he was compelled to go to his master at 
Prague. 

Arnold had now become a_ well-suaped 
handsome youth, and he had often thought to 
himself that Elizabeth must be grown up and 
handsome. 

On the third morning after the death of his 
father, the sou was sitting wrapt in melancho- 
ly dreams on the fresh grave of his father, 
when he heard some one tread softly behind 
him in the churchyard. He looked around; 
a lovely maiden, with a basket of flowers 
on her arm, hovered around the turf’ hillocks. 

A bush of elder concealed him from Eliza- 
beth’s eyes; for she it was who came to 
deck with flowers her good neighbour’s grave. 

She bent with tears in her sad eyes, and 
spoke low as she folded her hands, 

“Sleep soft, good man! may the earth be 
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glowing face in her bosom, and wept in si- 
lence.—* And thou?” asked Arnold, a second 
time, in a mournful and imploring tone. 

She softly raised her head, and looking in 
his eyes with tears, yet with joy in her coun- 
tenance, “ Arnold,” she said, “imy heart is 
thine! I have ever, ever loved thee!” 

He clasped her to his breast, and mutual 
kisses sealed the confession of their hearts! 

After the first eniotions of their happy love, 
they sat a long time in sweetest bliss on the 
old man’s grave. 

Arnold related all that had happened to 
him, and how he had constantly longed for 
his home; and Elizabeth spoke again of his 
father; and of their early childhood, those 
happy days! The sun was already long gone 
down—they had not perceived it! 

At length the bustle on the neighbouring 
high road awoke them from their dreams, and 
Elizabeth flew, after a hasty parting kiss, from 
Arnold’s arms to her home. 

The night came and went, and Arnold re- 


‘mained, sunk in sweet meditation, on his 


lighter to thee than was thy life, and thy|father’s grave, and the morning dawned as 
grave shall not be without flowers, though thy with full o’erflowing heart he sought his fath- 
days were !” jer’s hut. 

Arnold sprang forward from behind the; The next morning as Elizabeth brought her 
bushes, and canght the startled maiden in his father his breakfast, old Veit began to speak 
arms. of Arnold. 

“ Elizabeth, knowest thou me ?” “ pity the poor young man, from my heart,” 

“Ah! Arnold, is it thou?” she murmuredjhe said; “thou must remember him well, 


blushing; “it is long, indeed, since we saw | Elizabeth ; you always used to play togeth- ° 
er.” 


each other.” , 
“ And thou,” exclaimed the youth, “art be-| “ How should I but remember him?” said 
come so fair, so mild, so lovely; and hast loved| the blushing girl. 
my father, and hast remembered him so af-; “Now I should not have liked it,” replied 
fectionately ! Sweet and lovely girl!” her father, “ had you appeared too proud to 
“Well, good Arnold, I loved him from my'think of the poor lad. “Tis true, lam grown 
heart,” she replied, and leaned softly on his! rich, and the Arnolds continue poor; but they 
arm; “ we often talked of you; the joy of his) were always good people, the father at least ; 
son was the only happiness he had.” and of the son 1 hear many praiseworthy 
“ Did he, indeed, feel and speak of me thus!” things.” 
said Arnold quickly. “Thanks to Heaven,' “Certainly,” interrupted Elizabeth, hasti- 
that it hath kept me honest and good! But,|ly, “certainly, young Arnold is most deserv- 
Elizabeth, think again how all is changed! A ing!” 
while ago we two were little; my father used| “Hey day, Elizabeth!” said the father, 
to sit by the door, and we played around his how know you this so certainly !” 
knees; thou wast so affectionate to me, and; “ They say so in the village, father,” stam~- 
we could never be without each other, and mered Elizabeth. 
now—the good old man lies sleeping beneath) “I shall be happy whenever I can help 
us, and we are grown up; but when I could him,” added her father; “shall not you?” 
not be with thee, I have often thought of, Elizabeth, in order to end the conversation, 
thee.” for she did not cease blushing, pretended te 
“ And I of thee,” whispered Elizabeth, and have something to do in the kitchen, and so 
she turned on him her ‘fond large eyes that avoided the searching eyes of the wary old 
beamed with affection. man, 
“ See, then, Elizabeth,” cried the enraptur-| In the morning, Arnold saw his maiden, as 
ed Arnold; “ we have already been early at-'she had appointed, in the garden of Veit’s 
tached; I must away—but here, where] find louse. She related to him the whole conver- 
thee on my father’s grave, it seems as if there sation, and he derivéd from it the best hopes 
was no separation for us. The feeling of|of his happiness. 
my rd is become a passion in Bem | | “Yes!” at length he exclaimed, “I have 
“ Elizabeth, I love thee! here, on this holy thought of it the whole night; it is best that 
round, I tell thee for the first time, I love I go this day to thy father, and tell him, frank- 
thee !—And thou?” But Elizabeth hid her!ly, that we love each other, and would wish 
G. 1. 
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to be married; 1 will acquaint him, also, with 
my skillin my trade, and will show him the 
testimonials of my masters, and will beg for 
his blessing. My openness and candour will 
please him; he will give bis consent; I shall 
go forth with fresh courage; earn a little 
money; come back true and joyous; and we 
shall be happy. Is it not so, good, sweet 
Elizabeth ?” 

“Yes,” cried the transported maiden, as she 
hung upon his neck, “ my father will certainly 
consent, he loves me so dearly.” 

Full of joyful hope, they parted ! 

In the evening Arnold drest himself in his 
best, went once more to his father’s grave, 
and prayed internally for his blessing, then 
repaired, on his return, in sileut agitation, to 
Veit’s house. 

Elizabeth received him trembling with joy, 
and brought him immediately to her father. 
* Well, neighbour Arnold,” said the old man, 
“what business have you with me!” 

“* My own affairs,” answered the other. 

“ How so?” asked Veit. 

“Neighbour,” said Arnold—and he began 
at first in a trembling voice, which, however, 
gradually acquired firmness and confidence as 
he proceeded—* Neighbour, let me launch 
out a little; you may then better understand 
me. [am poor, but I have learned something 
in a common way, as these testimonials will 
prove to you. ‘The whole world stands open 
to me; therefore 1 will not remain a journey- 
man; I will learn the art of building itself; 
I will become an able architect: I have vowed 
this tomy dead father. But, sir, all things 
in this world must have their centre, and an 
cbject can only be attained by labour. As the 
houses which | build are erected, not for the 
sake of building them, but for their usefulness, 
so is it with my art. I would wish to attain 
by it a certain object; and now, having ex- 
plained to you my views, I have to beg that 
you will forgive them. Say to me only that 
you will grant my wishes, when | have exert- 
ed myself, and I will urge my endeavours to 
the highest.” 

* And what is there of mine,” interrupted 
old Veit, “that is of such importance to 
you!” 

“ Your daughter, sir. We love each other. 
Iam come direct to you, as her father, like 
an honest man; I have not kept loitering 
about the maiden, as many would do. No! 
in the good old fashion, I-come to you, and 
beg of you your promise, that if, after my 
three wandering years,* I return home, and 
have performed all that is my duty, you will 
not withhold your blessing, and that you will 
allow the maiden to remain, as my own true 
bride, during the three years.” 


*The German mechanics, as is well known, after their 
apprenticeship are compelled by law to pass three vears 
in travelling from place to place, with a view to improve 
themselves in their trade.— Trans/ator. 
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“Young fellow,” replied the old man, «| 


‘have let youtalk on. Let me now dothe same, 
‘and T will give you, straight and right, my 
answer. That you love my daughter pleases 


me, for you are a smart fellow; and that you 
come at once, open hearted to me, as her 
father, pleases me yet more, and reflects creat 
praise on you. Your masters know you for » 
young man, whois well acquainted with his 
business, and they even give you hopes of lie- 
coming something still better. I wish you 
success; yet hope is but an insecure good, 
and shall [ build on that for my Elizabeth’s 
future life? During the three years, another 
may come, whom my daughter may like bet- 
ter, or, if not, whom I may prefer. Shall J 
send such a one away because you are com- 
ing? No, young fellow, that will never do! 
But when you return again, if Elizabeth is 
free, and you have made your fortune, I will 
not hinder you; so now not a word more!” 

“ But, neighbour Veit,” said Arnold, trem- 
bling, and seizing the old man’s hand, “ think 
yet”— 

“There is noneed of thinking,” interrupted 
old Veit; “and so God’s will be done! If you 
will remain here, do so; you are a welcome 
guest; but not a word more of Elsy !” 

“ And that is your last decision !” stammer- 
ed Arnold. 

“ My last,” answered the old man, coolly. 

“ Now then help me heaven!” exclaimed 
the youth, and he flew towards the door.— 
Veit hastily seized him by the hand, and held 
him. 

“Young man,” he said, “do no foolish ac- 
tion. If you are a man, and have strength 
anc courage, behave yourself becomingly, and 
forget this trouble. The world is large; go 
out in life; there you will do better. Now 
fare you well! Success to your wandering!” 
So then he let him go, and Arnold repaired to 
his hut. 

Weeping, he buckled up his bundle, and 
took leave of his patrimony, and then wander- 
ed to the church-yard, to take farewell of his 
father’s grave. Elizabeth, who had heard the 
conversation by halves through the door, burst 
into tears. Her dreams had been all so fair, 
and now her every hope seemed lost! 

Yet once again would she see her Arnold. 
She placed herself ut the chamber window, 
and watched till he left the hut, and then bent 
her way to the church-yard. Quickly she 
flew to him, and found him praying by his 
father’s grave. 

“ Arnold, Arnold, wilt thou leave me?” she 
cried as she embraced him. “Ah, I cannot 
let thee go!” 

Arnold raised himself up as if awakened 
from a dream. 

“T must, Elizabeth, [ must.— Break not my 
heart with thy tears; I must!” 

“Wilt thou return, and when wilt thou 
come back?” 

“Elizabeth, I will work as much as man 
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can work. I will be greedy of every minute{Heiling should shut himself up as he did every 
of time, and in three years | will be here, | Friday, and remain in his house all alone: he 


Wilt thou be true to me !” 


leven asked him about it, and inquired what he 


« Till death, dearest Arnold!” cried the) was doing at that time. 


sobbing girl. 
na But if thy father would compel thee!” | 
“Then must they drag me to the church,| 


and ev 


“Tam bound by a vow,” was the answer, 


| to pass every Friday in secret prayer.” 


Veit was silenced. Hans went as before to 


é& at the altar will I cry—No! Yes,|and fro, and plainly showed what were his de- 


Arnold, we will be faithful to each other,|signs on Elizabeth. 


both here and hereafter. We shall meet! 


in!” 


But Elizabeth had an indescribable abhor- 


‘rence of the man, and her very blood curdled 


« Now let us part,” cried Arnold, as a rey | her veins at the sight of him! 


of hope beamed on his eyes through their 
tears; “now let us part. 


At length he made proposals in due form to 


fear no obstacles| the old man, and received for answer, that he 


now; nothing shall be too great or too bold for me. | had better first try his fortune with the maid- 


With this kiss lam betrothed to thee ; and now/en. 


For this purpose, Hans took advantage 


adieu! In three years we shall be happy!”jof an evenmg when he knew old Veit was 


And he tore himself from her arms. 
“ Arnold,” exclaimed she, “leave not thine 


from home. 


Elizabeth was sitting at her spinning as he 


Elizabeth ;’—but he was already far off—jopened the door; she started with ailright, 
From a great distance he waved to her his|and informed him her father was not at home. 


white handkerchief, as a last salute, till he 
disappeared in the forest. 


“ Well, let me chat a little with you, my 
pretty maid,”’ was his answer, and he sat down 


Elizabeth threw herself on the grave, and/by her side. 


prayed silently to heaven. Convinced of 


Elizabeth quickly withdrew out of his way. 


Arnold’s trath, she gradually became more}Hans, who attributed her shyness merely to 
tranquil, and she could even go about collect-|maiden modesty, and who held as his maxim 
ed under the eyes of her father, who looked on|that men must be bold with women if they 


so sharp, and noticed even the slightest cir- 
cumstance, 

Every morning early she made a pilgrimage 
to the place where she had embraced Arnold 
for the last time. Old Veit remarked this, 
but he allowed her to do it, and was indeed 
gratified that Elizabeth was so composed. 

So passed a year, and to Elizabeth’s great 


joy no suitor appeared who pleased her father. |ly 


At the end of the second year, after a long 
absence, a man came back to the village, 
who had left it early on account of his dis- 
sipated conduct, and had tried all modes of 
life. 

Hans Heiling went forth a poor devil, and 
came back again in good circumstances. He 
appeared to have come to the village, on pur- 
pose to show himself to his former friends as 
arich man. At first, he seemed as if he in- 
tended to remain only a short time, and he 
spoke of having some important business 
elsewhere ; but it was soon seen that he made 
arrangements for a longer stay. nae 

Strange things were related of him in the 
village; many an honest man shrugged up his 
shoulders at the mention of his name, and 
many observed mysteriously, they knew where 
it all came from! 

Be that as it might, Hans Heiling sought 
old Veit daily, and related to him his travels ; 
how he had been in Egypt, and yet farther 
beyond the sea; so that the old man was 
pleased with his visits, and felt it much when 
Heiling came not in the evening to his dwel- 


ling. 
it is true he heard many things from his 
neighbours, but he shook his head in unbelief; 


wish to win them, seized her suddenly, and 
said, smiling, 

“ Will not the fair Elizabeth sit beside me?” 
but she tore herself with a feeling of aversion 
from his arms, and said, 

“Tt is painful to me to be alone with you :” 
and she attempted to leave the chamber, but 
he pursued her, and embraced her more bold- 


* Your father has given me his assent, fair 
Elizabeth; will you be my wife ’—I will not 
let you go till you have promised it.” 

She strove in vain to prevent his kisses, 
which burnt terribly on her cheek, and then 
suddenly she shrieked for help. He was now 
in the highest glow of emotion, and was be- 
coming st/ll more impertinent, when he _per- 
ceived a cross, which Elizabeth from her youth 
had worn upon her neck, and which was a be- 
quest of her long deceased mother. He 
seemed strangely affected—let her go—ap- 
peared to tremble—and hastened out at the 
door. Elizabeth thanked Heaven for her de- 
liverance, and related to her father, on his 
return, Heiling’s unworthy behaviour. Old 
Veit shook his head, and appeared very much 
irritated. 

At the next interview he reproached Hans 
with his conduct, who excused himself on the 
score of the vehemence of his love: but the 
occurrence had for Elizabeth this happy result, 
that she was for a long time freed from his 
importunities. She wore the cross, since 
that evening, free and open on her breast; for 
she felt that it was, she knew not how, her 
preserver, and she observed that Heiling had 
not a syllable to say as soon as he fo her 
thus adorned. 





only it did seem strange to him that Hans 
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The third year drew nigh to its close.— 
Elizabeth, who knew how to divert her father 
in the most skilful manner when he spoke of 
her union with Heiling, was very contented. 
She went @aily tu old Arnold’s grave, and 
then by the Eger, on the road to Prague, as 
far as the top of the mountain, in the silent 
hope that she might once more see her true 
one wandering there, 


About this time she one morning early 
missed the little cross which was so loved and 
so dear to her: it must have been unfastened 
in her sleep, and she strongly suspected one 
of the maids, whom she had heard whispering 
with Heiling the evening before behind the 
house. She related all this to her father with 
tears; but he laughed at her suspicions, and 
rnaintained that the cross could be nothing to 
Heiling, that he wasabove such childish tricks, 
and that she must certainly have lost it in 
some other way. 


She nevertheless remained firm in her opin- 
ion, and she perceived clearly that Hans now 
pressed his solicitations with greater earnest- 
ness and assurance. Her father, too, was 
still more strenuous, and at last declared it as 
his firm, unalterable will, that she should give 
her hand to Heiling; that Arnold had cer- 
tainly forgotten her; and besides, he would 
observe, the three years are already past.— 
Heiling swore, in the presence of her father, 
eternal love in return; and declared, that 
as he loved her not perhaps as others did, 
for money, but purely for herself, she should 
have enough of wealth, and he would make 
her richer and happier than she had ever 
dreamed of! 


Elizabeth despised both him and his wealth ; 
but being pressed on both sides, and torment- 
ed with the thought that Arnold was faithless 
or dead, she saw noresource which remained 
open to her despair but to beg for the delay of 
three days, in which she still hoped her lover 
would return. 

The three days were granted to her. Full 
of hope, to see their wishes thus half fulfilled, 
the two men rose together, and Veit attended 
his guest to the door, 


There passed in the street at that moment 
the pastor of the place; before him was the 
sacristan: they were going to a dying man, 
to bear to him the Jast consolation. All bow- 
ed before the image of the crucified One, and 
Veit threw himself down, but his companion 
sprang, with an impulse of fright, into the 
next house. Astonished, and not without a 
feeling of horror, did Veit look after him, 
and then went, shaking his head, into hisown 
house. 

Soon after came a messenger from Heiling, 
who brought intelligence that a sudden vertigo 
had attacked his master. He begged that Veit 
would come to him, and think no harm of 
what had happened; but Veit declined, and 
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“ Go, and tell him that I shall be glad if it's 
only a vertigo!” 

Elizabeth all this time was sitting, weep- 
ing and praying, on a hill in the village, whence 
she could see all the way to Prague. 

A cloud of dust stood afar off—her heart 
beat high; but now that she could distin- 
guish them, and perceived a troop of richly 
clad men on horseback, her hopes all vanish- 
ed. 

In front of this cavalcade a venerable old 
man rede on the left of a handsome youth; 
and it was evident that the pace of the horses 
was too tardy for the youth, and that the old 
man had the greatest difficulty to restrain 
him. Elizabeth withdrew her gaze from this 
crowd of men, and cast down her eyes with- 
out farther looking at the cavalcade. All at 
once the youth sprang from his horse and knelt 
at her feet. 

* Elizaheth !—is it possible !—my beloved, 
my dear Elizabeth !” 

The alarmed maiden started up in excess 
of bliss, and crying, “ Arnold! my dear Ar- 
nold!” fell into the arms ofthe youth. Long 
lay they in mute delight, lip to lip, and heart 
to heart! 

Arnold’s companions stood full of joyous 
emotion round the happy pair; the old man 
folded his hands, and thanked Heaven; and 
never had the setting sun beheld happier mor- 
tals on his course. As the lovers recovered 
from the intoxication of joy, they knew not 
which should commence the narration first. 
Elizabeth began at last, and in a few words 
related her unhappy circumstances, and her 
situation with regard to Heiling. Arnold was 
chilled at the thought that he might have 
lost his Elizabeth ; but the old man knew Heil- 
ing exactly, and at length cried, 

“Yes, friends! this is the identical wretch 
who played his knavish tricks in my native 
town, and who only by a sudden flight escap- 
ed the arm of justice,—Let us thank Heaven 
that we can here frustrate his base arts.” 

After a good deal of conversation about 
Heiling and Elizabeth, they came rather late 
into the village. 

Elizabeth triumphantly Jed her Arnold to 
her father, who would not believe his eyes 
when he saw the crowd of richly drest men 
come in. 

“ Father of my Elizabeth !” said Arnold, “1 
am here, and seek your daughter’s hand.—l 
am become a prosperous man, am in favour 
with the great, and can perform even more 
than I have promised.” 

“How!” said the astonished Veit, “are 
you poor Arnold, the son of my good neigh- 
bour ?” 

The old man now commenced: “ Yes, he 
is the same, who three years since wandered, 
poor and despairing, from this village. He 
came tome: I soon perceived that he would 
be a master of his trade, and gave him work : 





gaid, crossing himself, 


he completed it to the great satisfaction of all, 
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and in a short time I was able to employ himyon our father’s grave, and thank Heaven for 


as overseer over some very considerable works. 
He has acquired a lasting reputation in seve- 
ral great towns, and in Prague will shortly 
have completed a masterpiece of his art. He 
is become rich, is well received by dukes and 
counts, and they make him rich presents. 
Give him your daughter, and fulfil your old 

romise. ‘The scoundrel to whom you wish- 
ed to give your Elizabeth has deserved the 
gallows @ thousand times.—I know the ras- 
cal. 

«[s all this true which you are telling me?” 
asked the astonished Veit. 

“True !—true!” responded all. 

«Then will I no longer hinder your happi- 
ness, my gallant masters!” said Veit; and 
turning to Arnold, “ Take the girl, and Hea- 
ven’s blessing be on you!”’ Unable to thank 
him, the happy maiden fell at his feet;—he 
clasped her to his bosom, and the faithful girl 
was blest. 

“ Herr Veit,” said the old man, after a long 
silence broken only by the sobs of the lovers, 
— Herr Veit, I have yet a favour to ask of 
you :—let the marriage take place to-morrow, 
that | may have the joy of seeing my good 
Arnold, whom I love as a son, since Heaven 
has given me none, completely happy.— 
The day after to-morrow I must away to 
Prague.” 

“ Hey-day !” replied Veit, who had become 
quite joyous, “if it is so great a pleasure to 
you, we may easily manage it so. 

“Children,” he said to the happy ones, “to- 
morrow shall be your wedding-day ; I will ar- 
range it at the farm house on the Eger moun- 
tain. I will go now and announce it to the 
priest; and do thou, Elizabeth, go to the 
kitchen, and refresh our worthy guests as 
should be.” 

Elizabeth obeyed; and that her Arnold 
should follow after, and that both should be 
soon after freely conversing in the garden, 
must be thought very natural. 

His father’s grave came to the recollection 
of the good son for the first time since he 
had recovered from the intoxication of joy, 
and they went, arm in arm, tothe place, which 
they had left the last time in despair. 

At the grave they renewed their vows, and 
both felt piously inspired. 

“Say,” whispered Arnold, as he embraced 


its mercy.” 

Silent was that prayer, but inward and 
holy ; and with infinite emotion the lovers re- 
turned back to the hotse. 

The following morning was fair and lovely ; 
it was Friday, the festival of St. Lawrence. 
The whole village was alive; at every door 
stood youths and lasses, smartly drest; for 
Veit was rich, and all were invited to the cere- 
mony. 

Ouly Heiling’s door was closed, for it was 
Friday, and on that day, as it was well known, 
he never allowed himself to be seen. 

Soon the procession to the church was ar- 
ranged which led the too happy couple to the 
festival. Veit and Arnold’s master went to- 
gether, and wept heartfelt tears of joy at the 
happiness of their children. For the dinner, 
Veit had prepared the space under the great 
linden tree, in the middle of the village.— 
There the procession went after the conclusion 
of the ceremony. The festive meal lasted 
several hours; and oft resounded from the 
mingled tables, “ Long live Arnold and his 
lovely bride !”’ 

From the linden tree the happy ones went 
with the two fathers, Arnold’s friends, and 
some playfellows of Elizabeth, to the farm 
house on the Eger mountain. 

The house was beautifully situated among 
the bushes of the descending vailey; and in 
this little, but confiding circle, the hours flew 
like moments over Arnold and Eliz@beth, who 
were intoxicated with joy. 

In the farm house was the ornamental bride- 
charnber prepared; while, amid the rich foii- 
age of the garden, the friendly supper was 
placed on tables, and costly wine foamed, in 
full flagons, for the guests. 

Twilight already lowered on the valley, but 
the joyous circle heeded it not. At length, 
the last gleam of day was lost, and a fine star- 
light night hailed the delighted pair. 

Old Veit now began to talk of his youth, 
and was tke more prolix as the wine had ren- 
dered him talkative; so that midnight came, 
and at length Arnold and Elizabeth saw, 
with eager anxiety the end of his narration 
approach, 

At last Veit concluded. “ Now, good night, 
my children !” he said, and would accompany 
the bridal pair to their chamber. It struck 


his loving bride, “does not this moment of| twelve in the village below.—All at once a 


bliss outweigh at once the bitterness of three 
long years ?’—We are arrived at the limit,— 
no higher joy can life afford,—it is only above 
that we can obtain more !” 

“Ah!” cried Elizabeth, “that we may die 
thus arm in arm, and heart to heart!” 

“ Yes,” repeated Arnold, “die on thy breast! 
—Good Heaven, reproach us not if in this 
superabundance of joy we still have a desire 
for higher things !—We acknowledge, with 
thankful hearts, what great things thou hast 


terrible hurricane arose from the valley, and 
Hans Heiling stood, with a horribly distorted 
countenance, before the affrighted circle! 

“Fiend! I release thee from thy service if 
thou wilt destroy for me these !” 

“Then art thou mine!” cried a voice from 
the hurricane. 

“1 belong to thee, and expect all the tor- 
ments of hell on me, so thou wilt. destroy me 
these.” 





done for us! Yes, Elizabeth, let us pray here 





A flame of fire seemed to on over the 
mountain, and Arnoldand Elizabeth, Veit and 
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their friends, stood changed to rocks; the 
young couple lovingly entwined, the rest fold- 


ing their hands in prayer! 


“ Hans Heiling,” cried the voice, laughing 
scornfully from the hurricane, “ they are bless- 


ed in death, their souls ascend to heaven; but 
thy crimes incur their due penalty, and thou 
remainest mine !” 

Hans Heiling flung himself, from the rocky 
height, down into the foaming Eger, which, 
hissing, received him, and swallowed him up. 
—No eye saw him more! 

The next morning, early, came Elizabeth’s 
friends, with flowers and wreaths, to adorn 
the new pair; the whole village had flocked 
together. They found the hand of destruction 


friends in the rocky group, and, as they wept 
aloud, the maidens twined their flowers around 
the statues of the lovers. 
their knees, praying for their beloved souls! 

“ Hail to them!” thus a venerable old man 
interrupted the deep silence, “ hail to them, 
who are departed in joy and love, and have 
died arm in arm and heart to heart! Adorn 
with fresh flowers their grave. 
remain to us a monument, that no evil spirit 
has power over pure hearts, and that true love 
is true, even in death!” 

From this day every loving pair used to 
make a pilgrimage to Hans Heiling’s rocks, 
and pray for their biessing and protection.— 
The innocent custom has ceased, but the tale 
remains living in the hearts of the people ; and 
even to this day, the guide who shows the 
stranger the terrific valley of the Eger men- 
tions to him the names ef Arnold and Elizabeth, 
and points out the images into which they are 
changed, as well as the bride’s father and the 
other guests. 

For many years did the Eger roar fearfully 
and wondrously at the place where Hans Heil- 
ing was precipitated; and no one passed by 
without crossing himself, and commending his 
soul to the Lord! 


WOLDEMAR: 
A Tale of the Italian Campaign of 1805. 
WOLDEMAR TO HIS FRIEND GUSTAVUS. 
M———a, July 17, 1805. 
As yet my dear Gustavus, we remain quietly 
opposite to the foe. 1 cannot comprehend the 
reason of this everlasting delay. 


army longs to be in the field, and all execrate 
with me this imolent repose which so much 
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ther on with my detachment to lie at Vij|y;. 
osa. I am envied this change, for it will he , 
much more pleasant abode. It belongs , 
Count P , who also possesses considera|)|. 
estates in the Tyrol, where thou hast dow). 
less heard of him. He lives here in the e. 
Mijn aaa of lovely nature, and of his family. 
y whom, as by all, he is highly extolled. |; 


cannot be denied that it is among the rude 
circumstances of war, we first perceive the 
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relaxes our souls. According to appearances 


we are toremain a long time thus; and our|] 


hope of soon coming to blows with the|the villa, and takes a lively inter 
French, it seems, will remain long unfulfilled.|raptures with this world of paradise ! 


happiness of coming into the society of culti- | Hea 
vated men; but such appearances are only of ou 
transitory, and I could wish that we were oo. mies 
ing into the field to-morrow, rather than to peace 
continue longer in this hateful repose. That | nee 
I must thus approach the land which was the [ has 
over all! They recognised the procession ofjobject of my dreams, that I must, with rouch tire?) 
and bloody: hand, help to drive away fair peace rest! 
from this hallowed ground, pains me deeply. pleas 
They all sunk on} I had hoped, under other circumstances, ty flew 
tread these frontiers. I am now a soldier, and all 1 
a soldier from my own choice, and from pure cred 
zeal and love of war; yet such feelings do not disp 
accord with this sky, nor this lovely climate, ence 
where all, even in spite of the very storms of enet 
These rocks|the time, is in such luxurious abundance. 0 life 
thou shouldst see my splendid Italy, how it alte 
shines and blooms! Who would wish to ap- A 
proach it at the head of a conquering army ! » ness 
coun 
ly b 
nob! 
Villarosa, July 21, 1805. poac 
rou 
I write to thee from Villarosa, from this lives 
paradise of nature! My friend, envy me ey- ces 
ery hour that I pass here! What a circle of Mas 
noble beings! Thou shouldst see Magdalena, wha 
her tall and noble form, her large black eyes, ver 
her luxuriant golden locks: thou shouldst hear pert 
the harmony of her voice; thou shouldst wit- dee] 
ness these attributes of amoble being ; and ah! 
thou wouldst forget, as I do, ‘war and its ru- 
mours. Thesilentmelancholy, the tender tra- 
ces of a deep grief which wave as a holy light 
around the soft features of the lovely girl, and Sm 
the expression of exalted love which speaks in he 
her eyes, give her an undefined, an indescri- sca 
bable charm. Alas! the angelic g.rl cannot pre 
be portrayed, nor can I name to thee all the an 
feelings, which, in sweet intoxication, assail wi 
my soul. I have even remarked, that I have am 
as yet described to thee nothing properly, or sta 
as usual, Know then, that Magdalena is the in 
daughter of Count P , to whom Villarosa I¢ 
belongs. Ihave been received with so mucli by 
heartiness and good will, that I do not com- in 
prehead my own happiness. [am now un- tel 
The whole|der the same roof with her, am ever near her, th 
and accompany her on the guitar, when she it 
sings the canzonets of her native land, those mi 
sweet songs of love and melancholy ; she te 
eads me also about the splendid environs of Wi 
est in my th 
Ah! pr 
SV 


To-morrow I am to advance two leagues far-|she is an angel ! a being full of high and in- 
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fnite tenderness! I feel every impulse of | 
my soul entirely changed; I feel myself’ bet- 
ter, her presence ennobles me; I feel myself’ 
happy, 1 dare to look on her! Ah! how hap-, 
py is my lot! | 
} 


} 





Villarosa, July 23, 1805. 
Heaven be praised! as yet nothing is heard | 
of our departure. It is to be hoped the ar-| 
mies may remain some weeks, and stand, 
peacefully opposite to each other; and then) 
| need not leave my paradise. Never could) 
[have believed that love could have so en- 
tirely changed me! Before I knew her, a 
restless desire drove me onwards, all my 
pleasure lay in distance and wpe | and lite 
flew o’er me formless and dark ! ut now— 
all my exertions have an object; in her sa- 
ered presence the wild tempest of my soul 
disperses in tender melancholy. Her pres- 
ence surrounds me with delight; and awak- 
ened by the breath of love, the strings of my 
life vibrate to all that is hallowed and ex- 
alted. . 
As they receive me with so much kind- 
. ness, no one allows me to feel how unwel- 
come and how burdensome I must, necessari- 
ly be, to them in my present situation. What 
noble beings they are ! the father looking in 
peace on the storm of the times; his se- 
rious, venerable form; and the mother who 
lives only in a circle of her own, and embra- 
ces all within it with fervent love. And, 
Magdalena! Magdalena! he has never felt 
what is holy and god-like in life, who has ne- 
ver seen in thine angel eyes the glow ot high 
perfection, who has never bowed the knee in 
deep and heartfelt bliss to thy purity! 


Villarosa, July 25. 


Sune has a brother whom she ardently loves; 
he disappeared on account of a duel, and they 
scarcely have an exact account where is his 
present abode. ‘This is the cause of her mel- 
ancholy, for she is attached to her brother 
with a love and tenderness peculiar to her 
amiable heart. _ As she related the circum- 
stance to me with all the expression of a deep 
inward grief, the tears standing in her eyes; 
I cannot describe how much [ was affected 
by the narration. There is not any situation 
in the whole of human existence, in which 
tenderness and loftiness of soul- express 
themselves more clearly than in grief; and 
it is impossible that life can exhibit any thing 
more affecting or inspiring than the lovely 
tears in the lovely eyes of such a girl! This 
was the remark I made to her, and she felt 
that I was not a mere flatterer. She softly 
pressed her hand which I had seized in eesta- 


ishe had touched ! 
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away: “Ithink, Woldemar, you are a man 
of honour !”’—Ah! thou canst not know the 
heavenly tone in which these words were 
uttered! I stood long, and regarded her fixed- 
ly. Then on recovering myself | felt impel- 
led to kiss the grass, which, in light aovering, 
You will call me a child, 
Gustavus; [ am so—but a happy one ! In the 
evening, I lay so long in the window, that I 
perceived by her light that | am lodged in the 
right, and she in the left side-wing of the 
villa, and I can see direct into her chamber. 
I thus stand for hours, and watch the flicker- 
ing of the light till it is extinguished. Then 
[ seize my guitar, and my rapturous strains 
resound in the clear moonlight, which, under 
an Italian sky, lies still upon the earth as the 
spirit of the Eternal. Canst thou comprehend 
the bliss which floats around me! Hast thou 
an idea of these joys in thy breast! Gusta- 
vus, they never were before perceived by me. 





Villarosa, July 29, 1805. 


Auas! that I cannot fly to thine arms! that I 
cannot weep in thy fraternal bosom over that 
excess of bliss,which now I musc bear alone! 
Alas! my heart cannot contain this high feel- 
ing; I fear it must break. Gustavus, she is 
mine! from her trembling lips flowed the con- 
fession of her love, she lay on my breast, and 
I dared to press glowing, burning kisses on 
her lips. We both sat silent, and wrapt in 
sweet dreams on the terrace. ‘The sun was 
just setting behind the mountains, and in the 
distance was seen passing by a body of our 
troops ; the streaming»rays tipt with gold the 
weapons of the horsemen. en, methought 
a voice spoke within me, like the voice of a 
spirit, and said, “Thou goest not home!” and 
deep melancholy seized me! Magdalena 
soon remarked my feelings, and, participating 
in them, asked whatailed me. I named to her 
my foreboding. “Wilt thou devote a tear to 
me !” asked I, and seized her hand. She 
trembled much, and looked at me sorrowfully 
with tears in her eyes. I could refrain no 
longer—I threw myself at her feet. “ Mag- 
dalena,” cried I, “I cannot be silent; I love 
thee.” She sunk deeply agitated on my arm, 
and our lips sealed the holy bond. And, as 
at length we recovered from the glowing tu- 
mult of our souls, how felt [then ! Already 
the twilight lay around, and hushed the earth 
in sweet slumber ; but an eternal day glowed 
in my breast, the morning of my bliss had 
dawned. Ah! how diflerent was now m 

Magdalena! She stood before me exalted, 
the spirit of a higher existence floated around 
her, and the expression of happy love played 
about her countenance like the nimbus of an 
angel. At first she seemed to me merely as 
an accomplished girl ; now she stood before 





sy, raised it suddenly, and said in hastening 


me as the seraph of a better world; shyness 
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and maiden (modesty had changed, in the;and how her fair and noble soul developes jt. 
consciousness of immortal love, into a hal-|self. Ihave already mentioned to you he; 
lowed confidence in her own strength of|skill in music: she is delighted that when he; 
character. brother Camillo returns we may undertake 


I have not spoken to her parents, but I our practice with the due complement of 


trust they will not destroy our happiness.—j voices. Camillo sings a fine and powerfi 
They are attached to Magdalena with such tenor, and we already find that we shal! they 
tenderness, that they certainly cannot trouble be able to execute several trios. I really Jono 
our enjoyment. Gustavus, until thou hast’ for my brother-in-law. They are all so do. 
known the happy moment when love impels tingly fond of him, that it must affect every 
two hearts ina glowing ecstasy, and steeps one when the family are reminded of his a). 
them in the highest earthly bliss—until to|sence ; and this is scarcely to be avoided, {yy 
thee the heavenly sound, “I love thee!” has_ every where one comes in contact with hii, 
rung from the loved one’s lins—never canst | every where he is wanting to them; they re. 
thou comprehend the infinite, the holy feel-|late every thing so gladly of Camillo, he must 
ing of successful love ! be an admirable youth. 1 picture him asa 
young man full of spirit, intelligence, and 
strength; powerful in body as in soul: a young 
and vigorous athiete! 

Beside that Magdalena sings and plays, she 


Villarosa, August 1. 


ParTAKE with me my happiness, my dear 
Gustavus! She is mine !—mine by the voice 
of her own heart, mine by the promise of her 
parents! They have nothing to object to me ; 
they received me a stranger as I was, into the 


draws beautifully. She takes great pleasure 
in designing sketches of historical pictures; 
and she has acquired, in the mechanical part, 
very considerable skill. She has lately 
sketched the scene where Horatia beholds 








circle of their love. Noble, excellent beings! | her brother as the conqueror and murderer of 
Does not all unite to fulfil my most ardent|her lover. In the expressions of the maiden’s 
desires, even before I have ventured them ? face, where the struggle of her inmost feelings 
Does not all coincide in the most favourable is clearly exhibited, she has eminently suc- 
manner, amid this mighty storm of the time, ceeded. The drawing has affected me much, 
to fix for ever peace in my breast! ‘and its simple figures have made a deep in- 

I have disclosed to them all my situation, | pression on me. Thou shouldst have heard 
that I only make this campaign from my pure how sweetly she spoke of the sketch, and how 
love for a military life ; at the close of which,'clearly she represented herself in Horatia’s 
I intend to take my departure, in order to sell|situation, She complained not of the mur- 


my estates in Bohemia and return to my hap-'dererof her beloved, she complained only of 


py Italy, to live only for Magdalena and the her hard fate; for it became her brother to 
fair duties of love. All this I tell them; and conquer as a Roman, and it wes not Horatius, 
they feel that, at least, shall not make Mag-|—no, it was Rome, that plunged the sword in 
dalena unhappy.” But 1 was compelled to her lover’s breast. Magdalena is now em- 
press for a speedy decision.—I expected every ployed about a portreit of her brother, asa 
moment the order for my departure. At/memorial for me. The parents say it is ex- 
length, they gave us their blessing ; and the tremely like him, so lively is the recollection 
highest earthly bliss glowed in four happy of him in their souls; but I am not to come 
mortals ! Gustavus, as her father led Magda- and see it till it is finished. Gustavus, what an 
lena to me, and said, “ Take her, the joy of my ,eternal round of fair and delightful joys. and 
life, and make her happy !”—as she sunk on festivals of love, will be my future life! How 
my arm, and as the kiss of our union glowed on will my sweet and lovely girl, with all her 
our lips, in the sacred presence of our parents, charming talents, embellish our friendly cir- 
I almost fainted with rapture; angelic beings cle! I shall live days which I would not ex- 
seemed descending around me, and formed an change for the treasures of the whole world. 
enchanted Eden below! I now rejoice in the | How happy is it, when from the storms of the 
fulness of those joys which I had before only sea, the ship steers, with alf sails set, into 
conceived in idea, and which now bloom in’ harbour !—Equally delightful is it, when we 
beautiful reality within my reach. Gustavus, | fly, with the anticipation of the highest earth- 
I am not worthy of this felicity. ly delight, to the fair dawn of love. Gusta- 
vus, my day has dawned! 





Villarosa 
My friend! what days of paradise do I live! Villarosa, 4 August. 
in the circle of my love! The father and mo- Wuat I have long dreaded is come to pass. 
ther seek every means to prove their love for I must leave—must quit my sweet Magdalena. 
their new son, and Magdalena lives only for This morning, early, I received an order to 
me. We areal] day together; and I perceive fall back tomorrow, at day-break, two leagues. 


how my sweet girl more and more charms, | It is understood the enemy will advance, and 
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shall probably await him in an advanta- 
pe us settioth, on the heights of C . Ah! 
this whole war, to which I was lately attached 
with so much fervour, is to me now almost 
insupportable. The thought that I may lose 
Magdalena makes me shudder from the bot- 
tom of ny soul, and a sad foreboding floats in 
my dreams. Whether we advance or retire, 
| know that Villarosa and all that is dearest 
to me on earth will be inthe enemy’s power, 
and the thought distracts me. I am none of 
those hardy souls who can bear every thing: 
[can venture all; but to attain my object 
through their suffering is more than I can 
bear. How hateful will every moment be, 
when I shall be unable to see my sweet and 
lovely girl, and press her to my throbbing 
heart. Alas! I am no more the former Wol- 
demar. Searcely do I feel courage to sustain 
the pangs of parting. ‘The proud corscious- 
ness of manhood bows before this teeling of 
grief, 


Riccardino, August, 7, 1805. 


Let me be silent, Gustavus, on the hour of 
parting, on Magdalena’s tears, on my own 
anguish, and on her last kiss. I obeyed my 
orders, and have now been three days at Ric- 
cardino. It is forme a sweet consolation that, 
from the window ot my new quarters, I can 
see Villarosa, and the place where my beloved 
ones dwell. Iam constantly at this window 
gazing towards it, and my heart almost breaks 
with its infinite longing. All is to me so in- 
sipid, so empty ; even the loud tumult of war 
itself (for it is bustling here, and other regi- 
ments lie in this place with us) remains with- 
out importance tome. Now I have 7 one 
feeling ; but it is a glorious and a powerful one, 
that with mighty force breaks through all 
limits. Magdalena! how infinite is my love! 
| know not how I can live without thee ! 


Two hours later. 


Gustavus, I am dreadfully agitated! M 
dark forebodings are about to be fulfilled. 
The general has assembled us together, and 
called volunteers for the storming of Villarosa. 
The enemy have occupied it, and seem to in- 
tend to fortify themselves on the heights. 
You may suppose that I was the first to step 


- forward; I shall free my Magdalena from the 


power of the enemy. Whata heavenly de- 
light for me! But I shall allow slaughter on 


| those peaceful plains, and shall help to de- 


stroy the fair world, to which she is attached 
with such inmost love. CanI do it? Dare I 
do it! O field of duty! Yet at all events must 


_l undertake the risk; I can the more easily 
afford assistance to those I love. 
"flict will be severe. 


The con- 
The enemy is in con- 
siderable strength, and my numbers are small; 


) there is especially a want of veteran soldiers, 


Korner. $98 
and the general can only spare a few, as a 
great event is hourly expected. Protect me, 
Heaven! Duty and love call me. I shal) pnr- 
chase my happiness with blood! 


Ca ee 


So fer we have Woldemar’s letters. In 
dreadful agitation, he, shortly after, repaired 
with his gallant troop to Villarosa. Already, 
from afar, they saw the enemy’s posts, and 
soon Woldemar, as his plan was, came unob- 
served by the way which he well knew, 
through the cypress wood to the neighbour- 
hood of the castle. The enemy’s corps rushed 
fiercely on him, as they had either observed his 
advance or his progress had been betrayed to 
them. ‘The strife began, and they soon came 
hand to hand. Woldemar’s troops, as they 
knew that their captain fought for his bride, 
pressed dreadfully on the foe. The French 
commanding officer, a youth of tall and noble 
form, fought in the most furious manner; se- 
veral times he opposed himself to Woldemar, 
and they fought, but he was again separated 
from him. At length the enemy could no 
longer withstand the powerful attacks of the 
gallant troop; they threw themselves into the 
castle, and every officer defended the access 
to it with furious desperation, as the greatest 
good in life. At length Woldemar rushed on 
it with all his force; the enemy were com- 
pelled to give way; the troops press into the 
villa, and Woldemar follows his obstinate op- 
ponent from chamber to chamber, in each of 
which a new contest began. Woldemar eal- 
led to him to surrender, but in vain; instead 
of answering he only fought more furiously. 
Already they bled from several wounds, when 
Woldemar, as he heard Magdalena’s voice 
approaching, collected his whole force, and 
his enemy fell pierced by his sword on the 
ground. At this moment Magdalena shriek- 
ing, burst with her father into the room, and 
with the ery, “Brother! unhappy brother” 
fell lifeless over the fallen one. Woldemar 
shook all over in dreadful despair. He stood 
as if annihilated,—crushed with the dread 
thought of her brother’s murder! At length 
Magdalena recovered by the aid of assistants, 
who hastened to her help; her first look fell 
on Woldemar—fell on the bloody sword, and 
she sank anew, lifeless on her brother’s corse! 
They bore her away, and her father, who had 
stood by in dread torpidity of soul, followed in 
silence. Woldemar remained alone, with the 
fatal consciousness that he had destroyed the 
happiness of this noble-minded man. He heard 
them not as they brought him the intelligence, 
that the ener of the foe were partly killed 
and partly taken. One oppressive feeling alone 
overpowered him, and he yielded to the anguish 
of his despair. Atlength the count appeared ; 
he had collected himself, and offered the slayer 
of his son his hand. Woldemar sank over- 





powered with his feelings at his feet, and 
H. 1. 
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bathed his hand with tears. But the noble- 
minded old man drew him to his breast, and 
both wept aloud, for their manly hearts broke 
out into great and infinite grief. At length, 
when the count. had recovered himself, he 
related to Woldemar that his son Camillo, 
when compelled to abscond on account of the 
duel, had entered the French army, and had 
taken them by surprise some days before. 
He then mentioned also, how Maglalenn des- 
canted on Woldemar to her brother; and how 
he had rejoiced that he could thus know, and 
love the friend of his sister. How was Wol- 
demar’s heart lacerated! He raved dreadfully, 
and the count was obliged to snatch the sword 
from his hand, with which he wished to end 
his grief. But they both observed persons 
hastily running to and fro, and feared, with 
too much reason, a new misfortune. Alas! 


Magdalena, whose tender nerves this dread- 


ful scene had so powerfully affected, lay dying! 
Then Woldemar’s despair arose to the high- 
est; he swore to the count that he must once 
more see Magdalena, if he was not to curse 
himself and his fate from the bottom of his 
soul; he threw himself at his feet, and deeply 
shuddering, the afflicted father, went away, 
in order not to refuse the last request of the 
unhappy man. Magdalena, whose heart 
struggled» between love and aversion, was 
with difficulty persuaded to see again the 
murderer of her brother; but her fair spirit, 
so near its exaltation, overcame its infinite 
sorrow, and infinite love preva‘led! On the 
subject of this interview, there was found on 
Woldemar the fragment of a letter to Gusta- 
vus, as follows :— 

“Gustavus! I am destroyed! I have mur- 
dered the happiness of three angels! The 
guilt of blood lies heavy on me, and despair 
rages in my veins. Gustavus, execrate me! 
The images of the past assail my soul; they 
will make me distracted! Already, I am rav- 
ing! I have seen her once again, the heavenly 
one, whose felicity I have destroyed! Again 


. She looked on me with all the expression of 
her former love; and softly cried, “ Wolde- 
mar, I forgive thee!” I fell at her feet; she 
raised herself up, with her last remaining 
strength, to press me to her faithful bosom, 


and sank dead in my arms. Gustavus! Gus- 
tavus! my despair urges me to follow her, 
She has forgiven me, the kind, the angelic 
being! but I cannot forgive myself; I must 
offer iny life asa sacrifice, and only by blood, 


Yar. [, 


ed deep amid the enemy’s ranks, sough; 
death, and found it. He fell, pierced with many 
bayonet stabs, in the press of the action, aj 
his last word was— Magdalena ! All who knew 
him bewailed in him a true friend, a gallay: 
comrade, and a noble-minded man. He wa; 
interred in the family burying-place at Vij\a. 
rosa, near Magdalena. Peace be with his 
ashes! 


THE HARP. 


Tne Secretary and his young wife were, yer, 
in the gay and glittering spring of life. Ne. 
ther mterest, nor a mere passing inclination, 
hadunited them. No; love, ardent, long-tried 
love, had been the seal of their union. They 
had early become acquainted with each oth- 
er’s sentiments ; but the delay of Sellner’s 
preferment had constrained him to put off the 
completion ofhis wishes. At length he re. 
ceived his appoimtment, and the next Sunda 
he led his true love, as his wife, to his new 
dwelling. After the long and constraine 
days of congratulation, and of family festivals, 
they could, at length, enjoy the fair evening, 
in cordial solitude, undisturbed by any thir 
person. Plans for their future life, Sellner’ 
flute,and Josepha’s harp, filled up those hours, 
which only appeared too short for the lovers; 
and the sweet harmony of their tones was to 
them a fair prelude of their future days. One 
evening, they had enjoyed themselves so long 
with their music, that Josepha began to com- 
lain of the head-ache. She had concealed a 
indisposition which she had experienced in tlic 
morning from her anxious consort, and an, at 
first, unimportant attack of fever was, by the 
excitement of the music, and the exertion of 
the mind, the more increased, as she had, from 
her youth, suffered much from weak nerves. 
She now concealed it no longer from her hus 
band, but anxiously sent Sellner after a phiy- 
sician. He came, treated the matter as « 
trifle, and promised that she would be much 
better in the morning. But, after an extreme- 
ly restless night, during which she was con- 
stantly delirious, the physician found poor 
Josepha in a state which had all the symptoms 
of strong nervous fever. He employed all the 
proper means, but Josepha’s illness got daily 
worse. 
On the ninth day, Josepha herself felt tha! 


by my own blood, can I expiate the guilt of| her weak nerves would no longer sustain this 


my heart. Farewell! I dare not reproach my 
fate. I have murdered my own joys. Fare- 
well, then, my friend, my brother !—God is 
merciful, and will let me die! 


His last wish was granted him. That tri- 
fling skirmish became the prelude to a de- 
cisive engagement, and the next day beheld 
the two armies engaged in dreadful strife. 
Woldemar fought with desperation ; he plun- 


malady; indeed, the physician had already 
mentioned this to Sellner before. She knew, 
herself, that her last hour was come, and with 
tranquil resignation she waited her fate. 

“Dear Edward,” she said to her husband, 
as she drew him for the last time to her breast, 
“with deep regret do I leave this fair earth, 
in which I have found thee, and found true 
happiness in thy love; but now I may no longer 
remain happy in thine arms, yet shall Jose- 
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pha’s love still hover o’er thee, as thy good 
angel, until we meet again on high!” 

ving said this, she sank back, and fell 
asleep for ever! It was nine o’elock in the 
evening. What Sellner suffered was inex- 
pressible ; he struggled long for life; the 
shock had destroyed his health; and when af- 
ter many weeks’ illness, he recovered, there 
was no More the strength of youth in his 
limbs; he sank into a hollow melancholy, and 
evidently faded away. A deep sadness took 
place of his despair, and a silent sorrow hal- 
lowed the memory of his beloved! He had 
Josepha’s chamber left in the same state in 
which it was before her death. On a work- 
table lay her needle-work, and in the corner 
washer harp, silent and untouched. Every 
evening did Seliner go on a pilgrimage to 
this sanetnary of his love, took his flute, lean- 
ed, as in the times past of his happiness, on 
the window, and breathed, in mournful tones, 
hisregret for the beloved shade! 

Once he stood thus, lost in fancy, in Jose- 
pha’s chamber. A clear moonlight night 
wafted to him its gentle breezes through the 
open window, and, from a neighbouring cas- 
tle tower, the watchman called the hour of 
nine—the harp woke its tones again, as if 
swept by the breath of a spirit. Strangely 
surprised, he let his flute be still, and with it 
ceased the echo of the harp. He sang now 
withdeep emotion Josepha’s favourite air ; 
and louder and stronger did the strings re- 
sound the melody, while their tones accorded 
in perfect unison! Hesank in joyous emo- 
tion on the earth, and spread his arms to em- 
brace the beloved shade. Suddenly he felt 
himself breathed on, as if by the warm breath 
of spring, and a pale and glimmering light 
flew over him! Strongly inspired he cal- 
led out, 

“] know thee, beloved shade of my sainted 
Josepha! Thou didst promise to hover o’er 
me with thy love, and that promise thou 
hast fulfilled. I feel thy breath—thy kisses 
< my lip; I feel myself embraced by thy 
g 0 " 

With deeper bliss he seized, anew, the flute; 
and the harp sounded again, but yetlower and 
lower, until its tvhispers dissolved in distant 
and indistinct sounds! 

Sellner’s whole faculties were powerfully 
excited by the apparition of this evening ; he 
threw himself, restless, on his bed, and in his 
feverish dreams the whispers of the harp yet 
called on him again. He awoke late, and 
harassed with the phantasies of the niglit, he 
felt his whole being wondrously affected ; and 
a voice was alive in him, which wasthe antic- 
_ of a speedy dissolution, and which in- 

icated the victory of the soul over the body. 
With infinite desire he awaited the evening, 
and passed it in Josepha’s chamber. 

He had already lulled himself into a sweet 
dream by means of his flute, when it struck 
nine—and scarcely had the last stroke of the 


of Korner. 895 
clock echoed, when the harp began to sound 
softly, unti) at length it vibrated in full ac- 
cord. As his flute ceased, the spirit-tones 
ceased with it; the pale and ghimmering light 
flew over him again, and in his bliss he could 
only utter the words. ; 

“ Josepha! Josepha ! take me to thy faith- 
ful breast !” 

For the present, the harp took leave with 
light and trembling tones, till its whispers 
again were lost in Jow and trembling sounds! 
Strangely affected by the occurences of the 
evening, Sellner, as before, tottered back to 
hischamber. His faithful servant was alarm- 
ed with the appearance of his master, and 
hastened, notwithstanding his orders to the 
contrary, to the Physician, who was, at the 
same time, an old friend of Sellner’s. He 
found him with an attack of fever of the same 
symptoms as Josepha had, but of far stronger 
kind. ‘The fever increased considerably, 
throughout the night, durmg which he con- 
tinually raved of Josepha, and of the harp.— 
In the morning he was more com ; for 
the great struggle was over, and he felt, clear- 
ly, that his dissolution was at hand, though 
the physician did not perceive it. 

The patient disclosed to his friend what had 
taken place on both evenings; and no opposi- 
tion of the cool-minded man could bring him 
from his opinion. As the evening came on, 
he grew yet weaker, and begged, with trem- 
bling voice, to be carried to Josepha’s cham- 
ber. This was done. With infinite serenity 
he gazed around, hailed its fair recollections 
with silent tears, and spoke calmly, but firm- 
ly, of the hour of nine, as the time of his death. 
The decisive moment approached, and he de- 
sired all to quit his chamber, after he had bid 
them farewell, except the physician, who per- 
sisted in remaining. ‘Theninthhourat length 
sounded hollow from the castle tower, Sell- 
ner’s face was transformed, and a strong im- 
pulse glowed on his pallid countenance ! 

« Josepha,” he cried, as if impelled by 
Heaven, “ Josepha, hail me yet once more on 
my departure, that I may feel thee near, and 
ee overcome death by thy love!” 

‘hen rang the strings of the harp in tones 
loud and brilliant as the songs of victory, and 
over the departing one waved a glimmering 
light! 

oa come! I come!” he said, and sunk back, 
struggling for life. 

Yet lower and Jower rang the tones of the 
harp, his last strength was now exausted by 
convulsion, and as he departed, the harp- 
strings broke at once, as if torn by a spirit’s 
hand! 

The physician, trembling, closed the eyes 
of the deceased (who, notwithstanding his con- 
test with death, lay as ina gentle slumber,) 
and left the house in deep emotion. For a 
long time, he was unable to dismiss from his 
mind the impression of this scene ; and he ob- 
served a strict silence as to the last moments 
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of his friend ; until at length, in an hour of 
social confidence, he imparted to some friends 
the occurrence of this evening, and at the 
same time showed them the harp, which he 
had received as a last legacy from the de- 
ceased ! 





ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF SAXONY. 
FROM THEIR FRIEND. 


Brethren. 


ALLIED by the triple bond of blood, 
of language, and of our common oppression, 
we come to you! Open to us your hearts, as 
you have opened to us your doors: the long 
night of humiliation has rendered us intimate; 
the dawn of a better time shall find us united! 

We are countrymen—we are brethren—in 
the firm confidence of your presevering in the 
holy cause of God, and of our country, many 
among us glory in belonging to you, in having 
been born in your circle, in having been edu- 
cated in your manners. 

As becomes brethern we will now wander 
through your vallies. To whom can this na- 
tive land, this one great father’s house to all 
true German hearts, be more sacred! To 
whom can the security ofa country be more 
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Vor. I, 


whom tyranny has torn from their father’s 
hearts, a few hundreds only have ever re. 
turned ; and these bring death into the heart 
of your country: they strew the fatal germ of 
disease in your healthful cottages, and im. 
plant torment and despair, the sole rewards of 
a bloody tyranny, in your native fields ! 

And can you expect forbearance, can you 
expect truth, from those who are natives of 4 
foreign soil, who have brought hither, no 
friendship or justice, but rapine and brutal de- 
sire! Hasany thing been sacred to them!— 
Have they not profaned churches and altars’ 
Have they not committed perjuries and assas- 
sinations! Have they not lately, from ras); 
arrogance, destroyed the pride of your 
capital ? 
And will ye remain tranquil, and leave the 
abomination unvisited—the licentiousness un- 
atoned—the shame unavenged! No, no! 
thou good and valiant people !—no! thou canst 
not, thou wiltnot ! Hast thou not seen the 
Muscovite, how he threw the firebrand amid 
his palaces! Seest thou not now the Prus- 
sian, thy brother and nearest ally, how he pre- 
pares himself—Landwehr and Landsturm,— 
every man capable of bearing arms, in one 
sworn resolutson to die or to be free? And 
wouldst thou delay!—No, thou wilt not delay; 
thou wilt stand forth, and wilt shake off thy 
chains; and the withered rue shall splendidly 


dear; to whom its prosperity more important} bloom again amid the wreath of freedom !— 


than to us, who have joyfully sworn to offer 
for it our blood and our lives? 

Yes; for the freedom of this land we wil! 
fight, and, as God wills it, will conquer or die! 
Shall foreign tyranny yet longer insult your 
holy Jaws, those venerable bequests of your 
fathers: Shall a foreign tribunal thrust it- 
self into your courts of justice! And shall 
that native language prevail no more, which 
you have preserved for ages! Shall your 
granaries, your cellars, still feed a savage 
soldiery? Shall your wives, your brides, your 
daughters, still be yielded a prize to their an- 
bridled licentiousness! Shall your sons still 
be slaughtered to gratify the madness of a 
shameless ambition? Think on the deeds of 
your fathers—think on the wars of the Sax- 
ons against Charlemagne—think on the gold- 
en time of your ancestors under the happy 
sceptres of the Othos—think on the heroes of 
your people! ~- Henry! your Moritz! 
your Luther! ‘The age is accustomed to re- 
cognize great namesamong you. Your fath- 
ers requited the sacred obligation. Let not a 
great age find little souls! 

Look only at yourselves! What are ye 
now! A sacrificed people, sold to the ruth- 
less will ofasingle tyrant. Your prosperity 
is destroyed, your commerce annihilated, your 
manufactories levelled with the ground! You 
leave your children to be slain by thousands ; 
—you leave them to burn and freeze, to hung- 
er and thirst, to lament and despair in all the 


See our mighty host! We have sworn, in 
the house of God, to fight,—to die, for our 
own and for your freedom: the blessing of the 
church is with us, and the wishes and pray- 
ers of all true German hearts! 

Unite yourselves with us, warlike youth of 
the enthralled Saxon land! Unite yourselves 
with us, ye valiant men ofa valiant people! 
He who cannot march with us can assist the 
common cause, by his contributions, his per- 
sonal interference. Your brethren in West- 
phalia await us,—the Prussian and the Rus- 
sian eagles fight with us,—and God assists us 
to conquer ! 

There is, in our host, no distinction of birth, 
of place, or of country. We are all free- 
men; we defy hell and its alliance, and would 
drown them, even were it with our blood ! 
No mercenaries of peace are we : fortune 
brings us together as revenge and war direct 
us. When the enemy liés low,—when our 
fire-beacons smoke on the mountains of the 
Rhine, and the German banner floats in the 


breeze of France,—then may we hang up the 
sword in the oak woods of our liberated fath- 
erland, and return in peace to our homes! 


Now, so please Heaven, this shal} shortly 


be accomplished. God is with us, and the 
right cause; and “ a strong tower is our God!” 
Amen. 


April 1813. 





torments of hell itself! Of all your sons, 
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Where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 










PREFACE 








Wrruovt desiring to attract favourable notice through the aid of dress, which, in this book- 
making age, could, by the assistance of “ experienced hands,” have been easily effected, 
the Author hopes that the garb in which these pages appear, may in no wise raise up a 4 
prejudice against the subject: and though he has been led, unwarily perhaps, to depend % 

upon himself alone, he has in all things endeavoured to remember, that he who offers him- a z 
self to the observation of the Public, is bound to do so with becoming diffidence and respect. 4 














A writer in a recent “popular” Work upon India sets out with the opinion, that “ It is 
not necessary to have visited those countries which are intended to be described,” and, as it 
might most reasonably be expected from one who proceeds upon such a principle, has pro- ae ; 
duced a Work more fanciful and ingenious than consistent or correct. The argument im- fs 
plies, that he who writes at a distance, is less likely to be biassed by prejudice or partiality, 
than he who describes from the scene itself. The truth of this is more than questionable 
for whoever writes under such circumstances, must be satisfied either by treating the sub- 
ject very generally cr abstractedly; or, if he enters into particular details, he must be con- 
tent to derive his information at second hand; in which case, he must Jabour under great 
disadvantages, compared with one who has both seen and heard what he describes, and who 


has formed his judgment, if not by patient, at least by frequent, observation. 

















The inadvertences and mistakes into which a stranger not conversant with the language 
and peculiarities of a foreign people must inevitably fall, and without the possibility of cor- 
rection, are avoided by him who has taken advantage of the opportunities of beholding all 
things in their actual state, and who, uninfluenced by the reports of others, writes as he 
sees and feels. It would be impossible for an European who has never travelled in the 
East, to comprehend, or even imagine, the many and important differences of character 
which are the effects of climate alone ; the numerous and nameless habits and peculiarities, 
which, originating from civil and religious institutions, can only be viewed under their va- 
rious shades, and perhaps only correctly estimated by the traveller: and after all, it is these 
points which constitute the apparent and essential differences between the inhabitants of 
different countries, and which determine their relative position in the scale of civilization. 
+ * * * x « * * *« 4 * 
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INTRODUCTION 
TOTHE 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


Inp1a is inseparably associated in our minds with whatever is rich and varied 
in the productions of nature, and splendid and gorgeous in art. Barbaric pomp and show 
have no where been exhibited in such attractive colours as in the great city of Delhi, the 
capital of the Mogul empire, when Aurengzebe there held court. From the time of Alex- 
ander the Great to that of Nadir Shah, Hindoostan, by the fertility of its soil, the mildness 
of its climate, and the possession of apparently inexhaustible wealth, displayed in the 
most luxurious fashion, has always tempted northern conquerors, who have in succession 
overrun and partially occupied the country. The temptations to spoil, and the sudden suc- 
cess of the spoilers, have contributed to make it appear in the minds of youthful readers as 
the land of romantic adventure where genli do most abound ; and where golden sands, gems 
of the richest value, the incense of sweet odours, and the most luscious fruits give promise 
and realization of the highest enjoyment to the sensual man. Could an earthly paradise be 
formed of such materials, India would be the spot; but the soul to enjoy, that higher sen- 
timent beyond mere sense is wanting. And hence, with an antiquity greater than that of 
the Egyptians themselves, the Hindoos are still semi-barbarous, debased, and idolators, arbi- 
trarily divided into castes, and immolating themselves in numbers at the funeral pyre, or 
under the cumbrous machinery of their Juggernaut. Next to these, among whom, howe- 
ver, the higher castes, as the Brahmins, display much intelligence and capacity, with re- 
finement of manner, if not of mind, come the Mahomedans, their conquerors; and for a long 
time the rulers and lords of the soil. After them the Portuguese, the French and the English 
made Indiaa field on which they fought and intrigued for power with’the native princes—and 
not seldom, the two last nations with each other. England, or rather a number of her mer- 
chants, under the name and title of the East India Company, gained at last the ascendancy, 
and now, by actual occupation, or by means of their residents at the different courts, or by 
intimidation, may be said to rule over all India. 


Travels in such a country must ever form a source of lively interest—enhanced in the 
ease of Major Archer, by the character of the people which he visited, and the opportunities 
which he enjoyed for seeing both the courts and the camps of the native princes, and parti- 
cipating in their ceremonials and sports. In this way he acquired a knowledge of East 
India scenery, customs and manners, which he has journalized in so natural and unpre- 
tending a manner, as to add not a little to the intrinsic attraction of his subjects. We be- 
lieve that our readers, after having perused the tours made in succession by Major Archer 
in Upper India, will join heartily in the following encomium:—* We have had many pleas- 
ant publications relative to India lately, and, at more remote times, two or three which took 
us to the hills near the source of the Sutledge River; but we do not know one, in respect 
to this interesting region, that has afforded us more lively pictures of customs and man- 
ners.”—London Literary Gazette. 
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TOURS IN UPPER INDIA, 


&e. 


CHAPTER I. 


Enter the territories of the King of Oude. 


Coronation. Hindoostani Dishes. Pro- 
cession. Breakfast. The Prince. Pre- 
sents. Aspect of the Cotntry. The 


Prince’s Visit. Cavalcade. Procession 
to Lucknow. The Meeting. Distribu- 
tion of money. Arrival at the Palace. 
The King’s Dress. Eastern Ceremony. 
Regal Assumption. The English Vil- 
lage. Struggle for Seats. Tomb of the 
late King. The Happy Abode. 


On the 6th of December 1827, crossed the 
Ganges, at Cawnpore, and entered into the 
King of Oude’s territories. Until the year 
1319, this monarch had borne the title of 
Nawaub Vizier, being the hereditary Vizier 
of the Great Mogul, in which dignity his an- 
cestor, Saadut Khan, was iacen by Mahom- 
med Shah, in 1730. 

In 1819, Ghazee Hyder, the then Vizier, 
desired the dignity of king, which being ac- 
qniesced in by the British Government, though 
upon the express stipulation that the assump- 
tion should not be the means of altering the ex- 
isting relations, he was crowned King in Oc- 
tober of that year. I had the honour of an 
invitation to the coronation, which, owing to 
the admixture of barbaric pomp and European 
etiquette, was as ridiculous an occurrence as 
may well be conceived by those who are aware 
of the utter disregard, which prevails in an 
Kastern court, to all order, system, or deco- 
rum. On this occasion the lord of misrule 
was in his full potency. Gold and silver, 
small pearls and precious stones, of inferior 
size and value, were thrown amid the dense 
crowd in the throne-room, which occasioned 
the best efforts of the spectators to secure 
them. The ceremony concluded with pre- 
sents of shawls, and ornaments for the head 
and arms, to each of the European ladies and 
gentlemen present, according to rank: those 
which I received were bought bya person be- 
longing to the palace for 600 rupees, and were 
set by, to be given to any one else, on an oc- 


We found the camp pitched at Onow; at 
which place tents belonging to the King were 
ready for the reception of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Accompanying these was a batte- 
rie de cuisine and twenty elephants, some 
with massy silvered and other ornamented 
howdahs and trappings. 

It was proposed by the King that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should become his Majesty’s 
guest ; but this arrangement not being con- 
sented to, it was considered sufficient to sup- 
ply a few dishes at each meal, which being in 
true Hindoostani taste and style, were excel- 
lent of their kind; although the natives, 
among other instances of indifference, some- 
times amounting to imsolence, to Europeans 
whenever they can exercise it, scarcely ever 
take the same pains in the preparation of food 
for them which they do for themselves. 

Dec. 7.—The camp remained at Onow, to 
allow the stragglers tocome up. All is bus- 
tle and confusion, and almost every one em- 
ployed in putting the marching apparatus in 
order, for it is only when the first or second 
march is made that a person is enabled to as- 
certain what is wanting. Some of the shoot- 
ers went out for game—nothing new stirring, 

Dec. 8.—Marched to Rahamut Gunge, (ten 
and a half miles.) When within two miles 
of camp, we met the heir-apparent of the 
Ringaaie who came in state to receive and 
conduct the Commander-in-Chief to the capi- 
tal. His Highness was accompanied by the 
Minister, Aga Meer, whose history will be 
glanced at in another place. The Prince, a 
youth of nine or ten years of age, was on an 
elephant surrounded by many of his father’s 
court, aud after the salam on both sides, was, 
according to etiquette, taken into the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s howdah. 

The procession, which had been arranged 
previously, then commenced. A squadron of 
the 11th docu and one of the 9th Native 
Cavalry led the way, the band of the former 
corps playing. The Commander-in-Chief, with 
his personal staff, as also the whole of the ge- 
neral, several visitors, all in full dress, and 
mounted on elephants, fell into the train, 
The troops of the King lined the way, and 








casion where presents were intended to be 
made. 


presented a motley appearance, without order 
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or discipline, formality, or any approach to(Prince’s dress was covered with diamonds and 
regularity, so essential in European armies.| pearls, all put on with an utter disregard to 
They were armed and dressed according to|taste. Breakfast over, an adjournment took 
individual fancy. One exception, however,|place toatent where the trays of presents 
was to be observed in a small body of lancers, | were laid out for his Excellency. These con- 
which the late King had raised in imitation|sisted of shawls and jewels, which were, as 
of our 16th, when a party of that corps wen’/is always the case, taken by the Company, 
over to Lucknow with Lord Amherst. The|and after being sold, are carried to the credit 
Oude Lancers are the best equipped soldiers} of Government.* 

the King possesses, perhaps because they| An order on the subject of presents had a 
have been so recently embodied: certainly |day or two previously arrived in camp, pro- 
they are the elite of his forces. There were|hibiting the exchange of them on all occa- 
also matchlock-men in various garbs; mount-|sions; and urging the visit of the Commander- 
ed nobles on fine horses and splendid capari-|in-Chief asa aeliers opportunity for the total 
sons; people on foot, spearmen, others with|abolition of the custom. The befitting part 
swords and shields, and all so mixed toge-jof the farce assigned, was the visit of the 
gether, as todefy the most stoical counten-|Commander-in-Chief, being the first after the 


ance not to smile at their heterogeneous ap-|accession of his Majesty to the musnud ; as if ° 


pearance. The elephants crowding and push-ja slight, which in feeling amounted to an in- 
ing each other, the horsemen prancing their|sult; would become the more palatable from 
steeds, and the multitude shouting, it was|its being early administered. On the propo- 
thus we approached the tents of the Prince, |sition being intimated tothe King, he imme- 
in which he was to give his Excellency and|diately declined his acquiescence, stating that 





suite the customary breakfast. 

His Excellency was received with a salute 
of cannon. The breakfast was, as usual on 
such occasions, a complete scramble to all 
but the two chiefs ; every one took what care 


arrangements had been entered into agreea- 
bly to usage, and that whatever the Company 
might subsequently desire, the present de- 
mand was objectionable on more grounds than 
one. The point was conceded by the Gover- 


he could of himself, and made the most of|nor-general, who, however, consoled himself 


his time: the Lucknow nobles did the same, 
and appeared to understand the right method 
better than their guests, for they invariably 
occupied the best places at table, and cared no 
more for strangers than if they had been posts. 
On thisoccasion, | renewed an acquaintance, 
contracted at the coronation, with a native 


in a strict negative toany individual accept- 
ing a present, or indeed to any being offered 
for acceptance. The Governor-general bore 
in mind a recent visit to Lucknow, when the 
conduct of many was such as to’call forth the 
present prohibition. 

The offering and receiving presents is so old 


gentleman, a biithe, jolly companion, fond of}a custom, that we find it mentioned in the 


shooting and all sorts of sport, and withal by 
no means scrupulous in his potations as to 
quantity: this he reconciled somewhat to his 
conscience by being rer pen, 4 particular in 
the quality of his drink, eschewing all but 
cherry-brandy and champaigne. He was po- 
lite enough to invite me to lis house the next 
day, whither I accordingly went, but m 
friend was so positively drunk as to be wholly 
unable to hear, see, or speak; for the sake of 
friendship I forget his name. 
The appearance of the Prince was not pre- 
sing, being very dark, with thick lips ; 

he was, moreover, of a heavy stupid disposi- 
sition. He seemed to be quite ignorant of his 
station and of the part required of him. At 
table the Commander-in-Chief offered the 
Minister a plate of pilaw, which was consi- 
dered by the lookers-on to be a mighty con- 
descension; it was, indeed, so hinted to his 
Excellency, who laughingly replied, “I like 
to keep on good terms with a prime minister.” 
The Minister’s two sons were present, the 
youngest a fine handsome lad about the same 
age as the prince, but very acute: he was 
fair, well dressed, and rode admirably. His 
Excellency complimented the boy on his 
horsemanship, upon which he blushed, rose, 


transactions of the Patriarchs, and it is one of 
many which links the Eastern world in a 
chain of connexion with the history of the 
earlier ages of the Western. In India, more 
particularly since the arrival of Europeans, 
the desire for such substantial marks of gene- 
rosity, or evidences of fear, as intended to 


yjconciliate anger or ill will, has been ardent 


in the extreme; and it is well known, that 
few years have elapsed since the servants of 
the Company looked to this source, as the 
surest, if not the fairest, for their early return 
to England. It is lamentable that the cases 
of abandonment of oaths and promises to the 
contrary have been many, and to a known 
and positive amount ; at this moment, the in- 
stances of declared and imputed corruption 
on the parts of some of the highest and most 
responsible servants of the Company, are 
more than one or two; but these are not suf- 
ficient to affix a colouring to a whole service, 
which, whether for integrity, talent, zeal, and 
intelligence, is not exceeded by any one in 
the world. Amid such temptations as are 
every hour within reach, the wonder is, how 





* The balrnce of the account proand con of presents 
made and sereived by the Commander-in-Chief in lis 
official capacity, amounted to 20,000 rupees in favour of 





and salamed his sense of the honour. The 


the Company ! 
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few the numbers are, that fall from their high 
estate. The Court of Directors once thought 
philosophically on this point, and readily 
drove away temptation by thcir own liberali- 
ty: but now, as if ashamed of their genero- 
sity, they have entered on a riew system of 
retrenchment, rot only in their civil service, 
but in their military and miscellaneous branch- 
es: the results may, without the gift of pro- 
phecy, be predicted.* 

Previous to retiring, garlands of silver 
fringe and tissue, were placed by the Prince 
and the Minister round the necks of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s party; upon which, 
each took his leave and repaired to his own 
tent. 

The aspect of the country is one undevi- 
ating plain. Cultivation is not extended ; but 
patches of grain, oil, and other products were 
seen ripening for the kurreef, or last harvest. 
One of the villagers mentioned, that out of 
the well which supplied our camp with water, 
twenty bodies were drawn a few years ago; 
they formed a part of a company travelling to 
their homes, who were waylaid at night by 
a band of murderers, killed, and thrown into 
the well. Occurrences of this description 
were not infrequent formerly, though not to 
# similar extent: the water was never drunk 
except by those unacquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the bloody tragedy. 

Dec. 9.—Marched to Newolgunge (eleven 
miles) where the Commander-in-Chief re- 
turned the ceremony of a breakfast to the 
Prince. His reception was more orderly and 
decorous than the row of yesterday. Dra- 
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phants, camels, horses, with the numerous 
retinue of an Eastern camp, bivouacked on 
whatever spot was to be had; and the disso- 
nance prevailing the livelong night is only to 
be known by witnessing it—it is beyond de- 
scription. 

Dec. 10.—At sunrise marched to Futty- 
gunge (eight miles.) On theroad fell in with 
a number of hawks, which had becn sent 
from the city. Saw several flights at paddy 
birds and crows, which afforded some amuse- 
ment: a hawk of the long-winged kind, called 
a Bhyree, was flown at a heron, but not be- 
ing staunch, gave no sport. There were at 
least twenty hawks of various species and for 
different sorts of game. The Meer Shikar, 
or Master of the Chase, was attired in “ Lin- 
coln Green,” with the attributes of his pro- 
fession: he was by our party dubbed the 
“ Duke of St. Albans.” During the time of 
hawking, the Prinée with his suite passed 
by on an elephant; the lancers went before 
him, the whole party surrounded by skirmish- 
ers on horseback ; there were many spearmen 
on foot, who kept pace; matchlocks, swords, 
spears, and pennons were glancing in the 
sunbeams of as delicious a morning as ever 
appeared ; the superb dresses of the men and 
caparisons of the horses threw a lustre upon 
the cavaleade. The effect was peculiarly 
striking ; and conveyed to a stranger, like 
myself, the most pleasurable sensations from 
its novelty and style. 

Dec. 11.—This being considered a propiti- 
ous day, we left our camp at seven o’clock to 
enter Lucknow, the capital of Oude.* It had 


goons and infantry lined the main street of|been arranged, that the King should meet the 


the camp, which had been purposely made 
wide for the occasion, and at the opposite end to 
his entrance, some pieces of horse artillery 
saluted his Highness with nineteen guns: 
himself and cortege came on elephants. The 
breakfast was wholly prepared by his people, 
though laid out in our own tents. The poor 
boy ate nothing, and looked as if he wished 
to divest himself of his cumbrous trappings 
and jewels. His dress was the same as that 
which he wore yesterday. After breakfast 
the appropriate presents were offered to the 
Prince, and he took his leave with another 
salute of nineteen guns. 


Commander-in-Chief five miles from his capi- 
tal. In conséquence, all were to go in state 
upon elephants. Among the visitors were 
many ladies; full-dress the order of the day. 
The procession commenced with a detach- 
ment of Dispatch Camels, followed by a squa- 
dron of the 11th Light Dragoons, one of the 
native cavalry, and a small party of Skin- 
ner’s irregular horse. Then came the fal- 
conry, headed by his Oriental Grace of St. 
Alban’s,each man with a hawk upon his fist ; 
next came hircarrahs, or foot messengers; then 
those who bore silver-sticks, as badges of 


The nobles attend-|their office ; after these, his Excellency and 
ing his Highness had their separate suite of suite. 


On leaving camp, the road admitted a 


tents, which appeared commodious, and were | dozen elephants abreast; presently the Prince’s 
surrounded by walls of red-striped cloth, out-|party joined us, ours drawing up on the road- 
side of which their followers encamped. Ele-|side to receive him. The crowd of elephants 





* That the practice of presenting offerings by the sub 
ordinates of an office, or establisiment, to their supe 
rior, should be kept within bounds or wholly abrogated 


(for the difficulty of controlling the practice or limiting 
Between the different govern- 
ments, the abolition is of no moment; and if the usage 


its effects) is obvious. 


tends to smooth the rough road of intercourse, why may 


itnot remain? The order prohibiting a present even of 
a little fish o» fruit was issued in the beginning of 1229, 


and proved the absence of a correct knowledge of the 
manners and customs of the natives: a present of frail 


and vegetables to travellers from a polite native, is felt 
by all who journey in India, and the value of such a 


had now became larger, and indications of what 





* Inall matters of moment, the natives of Hindoostan 
never venture upon action Without consulting their ‘a- 
vourite oracies. The Moslem, like the Roman, refers to 
abook for guidance, generally the Koran, the poets are 
also in good repute amoug them ; the stars, with the help 
of an astrologer, likewise are supposed to know some- 
thing on the occasion, and to them recourse is had. The 
Hindoo relies wholly apon starry influences through the 
interpretation of his goorce or priest. Anastrologer isa 
constituted authority in ali the villages, and nothing per - 
taining to life and its concerns is conimenced without his 





gift, intrinsically, is of most insignificant amount. 


sauction. 
Lb 
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Greenbank’s Perivdical Library. 
Dec. 15.—Met the King this morning at 


Vot. I 


After breakfast some species of quail were 


nine o'clock, and proceeded to see the ele-| put on the table to fight; the contests between 


phant and tiger fights, which were in honor 


of the Commander-in-chief. 
the place, which was adjacent to one of the 


these little creatures are carried on with the 


On reaching] greatest fury, ‘and their animosity is greatly 


excited by the presence of a female. The na- 


palaces, we found a strong circular bamboo|tives are particularly fond of this sport, at 


enclosure covered in at the top with a net; this 
space was about thirty-five feet high and fifty 
in diameter; in it were seven or eight buffa- 
loes and a young calf; they were quite tame, 
but upon a tiger being thrust into the are- 
na, they all attacked him with great and in- 
stant fury. A large bear was let in and met 
with as little good will, but Bruin, knowing 
the use of his claws, clambered up to the top 
of the cage, where he abided. A second bear 
was then introduced, and, after battling for 
some short time, spied his brother up aloft, 
whither he speedily followed. No persua- 
sions could induce him to descend, though the 
arguments used were in the guise of a huge 
bamboo, laid on with energy and emphasis.— 
Leaving these poor devils, we came to a spot 
where a large tiger was tied round the loins 
by a long rope running through an iron ring 
fixed in the ground, which enabled several 
men who had hold of the other end to length- 
en or shorten the tether at will. The tiger 
was attacked by a rhinoceros, who galloped 
to him boldly, but, getting a scratch on his 
snout, prudently relinquished the fray. A 
herd of buffaloes were next sent against him, 
and forming a good line, they charged him 
gallantly; he gave one a clawing over the 
face. A leopard was similarly fettered, and 
had to defend hinfself against an elephant ;— 
the latter rushed at the animal and endeav- 
oured to kneel on him; he succeded in maul- 
ing the poor beast, and left him hors de com- 
bat. Signor elephant was mightily pleased 
with the part he had played, and literally 
trumpeted his own praise, by making the noise 
called trumpeting, which is done by knocking 
the end of the trunk or proboscis on the ground 
and screaming; during the scuflle the ele- 
phant took good care of his trunk by folding it 
up and putting as much of it as he could into 
hismouth. These fights were. invariably ac- 
companied by the samewant of fairness towards 
the animals baited, and in noone instance had 
they any chance of success or escape. 
Breakfast was prepared at a palace built by 
the late King, and called the Sultan Munzil, 
the prettiest of the royal houses. It is entire- 
ly of stone, and in the present Indian taste and 
style, namely, an oblong room, the ends sup- 
ported by Saracenic arches of good propor- 
tions and light elegance. ‘The walis are coat- 
ed with a mortar to resemble granite; the 
pillars are of white marble, as were the arch- 
es. The appearance of this room was very 
pleasing: it has verandahs all round, and 
also an upper story. The mansion stands on 
the bank of the river, and realizes more the 
notion of an eastern pavilion, than any build- 


which they will risk large sums. 


The nearness of the sublime to the ridicy. 
lous, was instanced by the party quitting the 
quail-fight to see one in which large elephants 
were the combatants. The field of battle was 
on the opposite side of the river. Two fine 
animals, evidently under the influence of sti- 
mulants, were led out, and when brought from 
opposite ends of the lists, and within a few 
paces of each other, they ran their course :-- 
the shock was not what might be expected 
from two such powerful creatures, but in the 
struggle for mastery they put forth all their 
strength and art; one of them was brought 
upon the lea, his rider unelephanted heels over 
head, and away the vanquisbed animal shuf- 
fled as fast as he could. Other pairs were 
brought out, but gave no sport; indeed it was 
humiliating to put such noble creatures to 
such unworthy purposes. 


All these pastimes being concluded, the 
Commander-in-chief had a private conference 
with the King. What transpired never reach- 
ed the commons; but it was whispered the 
Government wanted the loan of another crore 
of rupees, one million sterling! During the 
elephant-fights, a small boat, in the shape of 
a fish, with a steam-engince, went backwards 
and forwards before the palace. The Com- 
mander-in-chief was to take his farewell this 
morning: this occurred with the customary 
embrace and professions of affectionate attach- 
ment ; these are in the mouth of every native, 
and their value is soon appreciated; but the 
bombast, or what in English is termed “ hum- 
bug,” is necessary on the part of Ewopeans, 
to let the Indians perceive we know what 
they are about. An instance of the florid 
style will here be, perhaps, amusing. The 
Begum (Princess) Sumroo, of whom more 
hereafter, some days subsequent to her quit- 
ting the camp at Bhurtpore in 1826, wrote to 
the Coummander-in-chief, that she had had no 
rest by day or night since she had parted with 
him. His Excellency, in reply, said “That 
on his arrival at Cawnpore, he found the boats 
which had been prepared for him, high and 
dry, from the Jowness of the river; but that 
the tears he had shed when he thought of the 
period he should be absent from her presence, 
were so abundant as to float the vessels, and 
to enable him to proceed on his voyage.”— 
This was taken asa matter of course, and not 
considered otherwise than what it should have 
been. 


It was evident that something was going 
wrong with the Minister, as he was not ad- 
mitted into the audience with the King and the 





ing I have yet seen. 


Commander-in-chief. At meals he invariably 
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took his station opposite the King, but scarce-(never repair houses, but wait till they fall, 


ly had he sat down, when up he got, and hied}and then they build others anew. 


The Com- 


round close to his Majesty’s elbow, to find out} mander-in-chief saw the 56th Native Infantry 
what was passing between his master and the|on its march to Lucknow from Saugor ; reach- 


Commander-in-chief, and Resident. 
anxiety occurred every time the King appear- 
edat table. Reports state his not being like- 
ly to continue minister, as the person to whose 
place he succeeded is supposed to be on his 
way from Futtyghur. his latter (Hakim 
Mehdee) was formerly minister, and while in 
power the country enjoyed security and re- 

; he was able, and provident in the reve- 
nue department, and firm in the administra- 
tion of the police and judicial branches of the 
state. The present minister, Aga Meer, was 
then a “Khidmutdar,” or servant that waits 
at table; but by a chain of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, he advanced himself to his pre- 
sent elevated post. The arts by which he ac- 
quired situation, and consequently wealth, (for 
they are inseparable,) are those invariably al- 
lied to Indian feelings and Indian policy—in- 
trigue, fraud, and dissimulation : and the sure 
consequence to the attainment of desires, is 
the total forgetfulness of past favours, and dis- 
gusting ingratitude. 

Dec. 16. (Sunday.)—Rode to the Moosah 
Baugh, distant three miles from the Residen- 
cy to the north; a very handsome house and 
gardens, and, as it is on high groand, it has a 
commanding prospect over the country. In 
the way to it, passed through the Roomi Gate, 
and by the Dawlut Khaneh,* but did not en- 
ter it. 

A clergyman from a neighbouring station, 
gave us service and a sermon; after which 
the Commander-in-chief held alevee. Dined 
early, and at dusk went on elephants to camp 
at Budlee-ka-tuckeath ; six miles. 

Dec. 17.—-Marched to Noelgunge, ten 
miles. Gloomy, and indications of rain.— 
Gilad to get away from the city, to enjoy the 
quiet of camp. Strangers took their leave of 
us to-day, and returned to their homes. 

Dec, 18.—Marched to Meah Gunge, fifteen 
miles. At two miles passed a large town on 
the right, having many brick houses and a 
handsome stone and brick bridge, but out of 
repair. The town must have been of impor- 
tance to possess so extensive and solid a bridge, 
it being flagged with large stones; however, 
it was going fast to decay, and very soon will 
not be passable. This town was built by Al- 
mas Khan, an eunuch. It has a brick wall 
and small bastions; the entrances (two) are at 
the east and west, through three Moorish 
arches, Like all towns owing to their rise to 
individuals, and not having the claim to be 
cared for from local or other causes, its decay 
was coeval with the demise of its founder.— 
The sites of villages remain the same for a- 
ges, and the accumulation of rubbish at last 
raises them far above the plains. The natives 


ee 


This|ed camp at ten o’clock; a long march anda 


hot one. 
Dec. 19.—Marched two miles beyond Tuc- 
keah: the country appears tolerably well cul- 


tivated. Soon after quiting camp, the rain 


came down in torrents, and drenched every 
person and thing: it had threatened the pre- 
vious night, accompanied by much distant 
thunder. In the evening went out and had 
fair sport with quail. , 
Dec. 20th.—Marched to Nowbutgunge, 
thirteen miles on the left bank of the Ganges: 
employed in getting all ready for crossing the 
river: the banks full of quick-sands and holes: 
the weather threatening rain, which at night 
came down “con spirito,” and greatly added 
to the previous difficulties in crossing; the 
Oude thieves very busy in endeavouring to 
make us remember them. One of our party 
had ample cause to admire their handicraft 
in the abstraction of some considerable proper- 
ty. 
io. 21.—Crossed the Ganges to Nana- 
mow: the operation of transporting a large 
camp over a river isa work of infinite trou- 
ble, and generally of loss. The banks on one 
side or the other are precipitous; quick-sands 
abound, or else deep mud; and the native 
boats are ill adapted for ferries, being the 
common boats used for the transport of merchan- 
dize: they are large, cumbrous, and unwieldy, 
high at the sides, and square at each end.— 
Nothwithstanding the inconvenience is daily 
seen and felt, the Government take no steps 
to remedy the evil. A bridge of boats at the 
large stations would not cost a very great sum, 
and it could be available at any intermediate 
point, at afew days’ warning: the original 
cost and the subsequent charge when in use 
would, I am assured by good judges, be quick- 
ly covered by a small toll on passengers, cat- 
tle, and goods. The convenience and com- 
fort, to say nothing of the means of obviating 
loss and damage to horses and other animals, 
would be acknowledged. Any person would 
gladly pay a few rupees to have a vatuable 
horse taken over with safety and celerity.— 
The cavalry of the army are numerous, and 
one would suppose valuable enough to cause 
some little expense being incurred in their 
safe transport, even if the exigencies of ser- 
vice, though only probable, did not demand it, 
or the intercourse of commerce did not point 
out the manifest advantages, and the sure re- 
turn for any reasonable outlay. In the pre- 
sent instance the King, as we were in his do- 
minions, fitted up eight platform boats for car- 
riages and cattle, and as many were prepared 
by our own commissariat. 

After two days of toil and trouble the cam 
was pitched on the right bank. The draft 





* The depository of records, &c. 


cattle were much exhausted: the elephants, 
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after putting their loads into the boats, swam 
over ; some of the bullocks also swam, but not 
one camel would wet a foot in the cause—they 
were all obliged to be ferried over. Talking 
of boats brings to recollection a story (wheth- 
er true or false is not vouched for) not much 
to the credit of the Government. When the 
Governor-General visited Oude a bridge of 
boats was built. ‘ Honourable John” was the 
designer and architect. The Governor-Gen- 
eral, to lighten the burthen of expense which 
he was imposing on the treasury, caused the 
King to be asked to defray the charge of erec- 
tion. He replied in the Gilpin strain, “It was 
for your own convenience, and not mine ;— 
you made it, therefore pay the bill yourself.”’* 
He was then requested to pay half: this also 
he flatly refused. The pseudo-economy 
which excited the request was estimated at 
EOL. or less. This sum would have been re- 
alized in six or seven months, by passengers 
and merchandize, had the bridge been permit- 
ted to stand. 

The cultivation on this side appears most 
luxuriant. The recent falls of rain have 
thrown a vesture of deep green overthe fields, 
in which are barley, wheat, grain, pease, and 
doll.* Rain usually falls at this time of the 


year, and proves of great service to the peas- 
ant, as it saves him the toil of irrigating the 
crops by his own labour, which in the absence 
of rain he is necessitated todo. In the “Doab,”+ 
the name given to the space between the riv- 
ers es ie and Jumna, the wells are very 


deep, and the method adopted to spread the 
water over the fields is jaborious:—a mound 
is raised close to the edge of the well so high 
as to allow an inclined plane of about twenty 
yards; a pair of buliocks are yoked to a rope, 
at the other end of which is fastened a large 
leathern bag. When this bag is full of water, 
the bullocks walk or run down the inclined 
plane, and by the time they are at the bottom 
the bag arrives high enough to allow a man 
to land and empty it intoa reservoir, from 
whence it is conducted by channels in the 

und to wherever it is required. Much wa- 
ier is lost by this most simple method, owing 
to the light and porous nature of the soil.— 
“But why should we change our plans ?’— 
say the natives; “did not our fathers, and our 
fathers’ fathers, do as we do?” 

Hakim Mehdee, of whom mention has been 
made, came to pay his respects to the Com- 
mander-in-chief: he had been on his way to 
Lucknow, but was ordered back by the Resi- 
dent. 

Dec. 22.—Marched to Khassee Gunge, 
nearly ten miles. The night had been 
very cold, and the morning air was nipping. 
Thermometer 43. The previous rain was the 
reason of the great change. On quitting 


* It must be mentioned, however, that the King cross 
ed it in coming to Cawnpore. 
{ The pigeon pea. 
} Two waters. 
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camp the lamentations of a mother for hor 
child were heard: it had been taken away by 
a wolf during the night. Such occurrences 
often happen to children and smal! animals jf 
left exposed. The nature of the country, jt 
being full of ravines and ruins, affords shelte, 
for numerous wolves and hyenas, and prevents 
pursuit for their destruction: the ruins of 
the old city of Canouge are full of these ani. 
mals, 

The luxuriance of tillage is striking; nota 
foot of Jand in the neighbourhood of camp ap. 
pears to be fallow. The soil is rich and light; 
the labourer’s toil is reduced; a scratch with 
a light plough is made, and the seed ts thrown 
in: this, and a reposing confidence in the ele. 
ments, constitutes the general amount of hus. 
bandry ; and only when rain fails, do the cul. 
tivators irrigate their fields. A man with a 
plough over his shoulder driving two bullocks 
of the size of English calves, but bony, thin 
and gaunt, offers a poor contrast toa team and 
4 punches, turning up the clods in Suf- 
OLK. 


CHAPTER III. 


— of Canouge. A Caravanserai. A 
iny Day. Christmas Day.  Hakin 
Mehdee. urruckabad. Daily Marches 
Mynpooree. Ravines. The Ram-baug. 
A magnificent Tomb. A Ruined City. 
The Pearl Mosque. Hindoostani Ar- 
chitecture. The Musjid. The Hall of 
Audience. Summary Justice. The great 
Achar. Splendid Rooms. The Agra 
Gun. 


WE are now approaching the ruins of the city 
of Canouge, the capital of a long line of Hin- 
doo sovereigns. Fable has usurped the truth 
of history, but credulity dwells upon the most 
distant probability. The natives repose with 
delight on the asserted dignity and glory of 
the city; and, as illustrative of its magnitude 
and population, the annalists mention that in 
the full time of its prosperity, there were 
20,000 shops, in which betel and pawn* were 
sold. Whatever was the greatness of the city 
and the power of its rulers, they are both laid 
in the dust, and the extent of the ruins }s 
alone left to tell the wor!d the truth, that em- 
pires themselves pass away with those wlio 
ruled them. 

Dec. 23.—A fine cold morning; marched to 
Meerun-ka-Serai, a caravanserai which for- 
merly was kept in good repair. Under the 
Moslem sovereigns these receptacle for tra- 
vellers were properly taken care of; and as 
a farther convenience and inducement to 
intercourse, wells were dug, and trees pran- 


* The nut of the A eka-tree, and the green leaves of a 
vine, which, with a modicum of lime, is chewed by tle 
natives of India. 
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ted, for the comfort of all whoa required;country not so highly cultivated. Went out 
them. An armed police and closed doors, at|shooting, but not successful; chased a herd 
afixed time of the night, afforded security|of antelopes till my legs failed me, and came 
within, for which the traveller paid but a tri-|home fagged to death. Lost my elephant, 
sum. my road, and, though last not least, my din- 
he serai was generally a walled enclosure|ner. Crossed the Kalee Nuddee, which emp- 
of bricks, and ~ seca Gol suitable to the|ties itself into the Ganges; a very nice 
intercourse carried on: it was frequently the] stream, which in England would be dignified 
only refuge against marauding parties, and/by the style and title of a river ;—crosséd it 
was therefore loop-holed for musketry, and|/by a bridge of boats forty feet broad: it is 
otherwise fortified by bastions and sometimes] deep. 
adry ditch; it was proof against any attack} Dec. 27.—Marched to Futty-ghur, (nine 
unprovided with artillery, but no plundering| miles;) sandy road, and not much cultivated. 
rty ever thought of encumbering itself with| Passed the race-cource, on which the 3d Irre- 
such weapons, Itis these eee and their| gular Horse were encamped: they were in 
mosques and wells which speak loudly in praise | their best clothes, armed with matchlocks and 
of the Native governments; though perhaps] lances, and looked well. Breaktasted with 
the serais were required from the nature of|Hakim Mehdee, who resides at this station 
the people and the unsettled times, and when | under the protection of the British law It is 
the government could not or did not think pro-| reported of him, that foreseeing his expulsion, 
per to make the community depend on it alone|he remitted into the British provinces eighty 
for security. lacs of rupees, then about a million sterling. 
Dec. 24.—Marched beyond Jellalabad, near-| It is also stated, thut he owes his displacement 
lyeight miles. At eight A. M. rain began|somewhat to the English, for his advice to the 
and continued without intermission the whole|Nawaub to withhold the loans which they 



































day and part of the night: the camp present- 
ed the most forlorn appearance possible ; those 
who had sent on their advance-tents were well 
housed, but those who had not taken the pre- 
caution, were in dismal plight. Sepoys and 
camp followers were wet through; and the 
bazar not being opened, no one had any thing 
to eat. Firewood was not tobe had. The 
rain soon flooded the camp, and only by build- 
ing banks inside the tent walls could we man- 
age to keep the water out; all were obliged 
totake their servants into their own tents. 
Baggage of every description was completely 
saturated, and the cattle of all kinds were 
greatly distressed, particularly the camels; 
these animals in wet weather are peculiarly 
liable to slip, and their hind legs separating, 
their quarters literally split up. One camel 
was destroyed by such an accident; the forma- 
tion of the hind legs and the soles of the feet 
are the causes. With a heavy load on his back, 
the poor creature seldom can manage to re- 
cover a slip; to prevent the accident, the hind 
legs are tied together, but not so as to impede 
his walking. As dismal a Christmas-eve as it 
was possible to imagine. After dinner an ex- 
press reached us from Bombay, announcing 
Mr. Canning’s death, and the consequent 
change in the ministry. 

Dec. 25.—Owing to the thoroughly drench- 
ed state of the camp, and all within it ani- 
mate and inanimate, we could not move to- 
day. No indications of the sun till late, 
when, by his assistance and the aid of a strong 
wind, we managed to dry ourselves a little. 
The usual concomitants of a Christmas-day 
were wanting; and except some mince-pies 
and a turkey, it might have passed for the 
least honoured day of the year: nothing new. 


Dec. 26.—Marched four miles beyond Khod- 


were constantly requiring: this can hardly 

be the truth, though his successor acquiesced 

whenever the demand was made. As has 

been said, the present minister, Aga Meer, 

was a common menial servant, with no talents 

for his post, unlettered, and ignorant of all but 

the tenure by which he holds his situation; 

he is fully aware that some good brother of 
the trade mry do for him what he did for his 
predecessor, and he has, it is asserted by those 

who know the fact, accumulated an immense 

sum of money, in the eyent of his being oblig- 
ed to fly the country. The Hakim lives nm 
European style, save the female part of his 
household. After breakfast, Persian books 
and musical snufi-boxes were put upon the 
table to amuse the company. His stud, in 
which were some good Arabs, was brought ovt 
for our inspection. He isa shrewd, clever 
old man, of great liberality, and is very hos- 
pitable, secing all who choose to breakfast or 
dine with him on stated days. Having no 
children, he constituted his nephew his heir ; 
and notwithstanding he is about forty years of 
age, the uncle insists upon his giving some 
portion of the day to books; the nephew isa 
celebrated shot, scarcely ever missing any 
thing. The Hakim anticipates his recall to 
Lucknow, conceiving the present minister 
cannot last long. 

Dec. 28.—The Commander-in-chief review- 
ed the third corps of Irregular Horse, which, 
though in good order and well disciplined, is 
nothing equal to Skinner’s Horse. The Ha- 
kim breakfasted with his Excellency; after- 
waids the nephew and his son, a little child, 
of whom the Hakim is passionately fond, came 
to pay their respects. In the afternoon went 
into the town of Furruckabad, for it has this 
name as well as Futty-ghur; it is three miles 





a-Gunge, thirteen miles and a quarter; the 


nearly from the cantonment It » much 
1 
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cleaner than Indian towns generally are ; and 
has squares in the Chouk, or bazar, for the 
convenience of the buyers and sellers. It has 
long held a name for commercial importance, 
and is still the residence of many bankers; it 
was the emporium for all goods from the 
north, particularly the shawls of Cashmeer ; 
the cloth called puttoo, made from the refuse 
of the shawl wool, and precious stones. In 
the town are the remains of a small mud 
fort, of considerable height. It has been ren- 
dered useless by art and the periodical rains. 
Furruckabad is a large civil station; formerly 
there was a mint, oad from its centrical situa- 
tion, and being close to the river, there was 
much business done, and merchants resorted 
to it from all parts. It is accounted healthy, 
thongh it is hot in the summer months; but 
from the close of October to the end of Febru- 
ary the weather is delightful, and in Decem- 
ber and January it is so cold as to afford the 
easy collection of ice. Vegetables are in 
profusion; potatoes from this place are re- 
nowned ; fish from the river abundant; the 
land surrounding the town is rich and lets for 
high rent, some of it for vegetables as far as 
eight rupes the beejah, (one-third of an acre,) 
equal to two pounds eight shillings the acre. 

Dec. 29.—Marched to Mahomedabad, (thir- 
teen miles and a half,) the first half very good, 
the last mach under water ; both sides of the 
road well cultivated; flat country. 

Dec. 30.—Marched to Bewar (twelve 
miles,) and crossed the Calee Nuddee; made 
a circuit to the left through a very pretty coun- 
try, and got to camp, which was pitched close 
to the high road from Cawnpore : nothing new. 
Plain flat country ; vegetation tolerably good ; 
wheat, barley, doll, &c. &c. 

Dec. 31.—To Bowgong (eight miles and a 
half,) country flat and not so well cultivated. 
In the village there were the remains of a 
mosque, bespeaking the once respectability of 
the place; remarkably fine weather. Thus 
ends the year 1827. 

January 1, 1828.—Marched to Mynpooree, 
(seven miles :) aimee | it was of greater ex- 
tent and importance than at present, which 
was owing to its being situated on the high 
road from the Upper Provinces. In the after- 
noon went to look at a Jain temple, which was 
erected about forty years ago at the expense 
of an individual of that creed. It wasa neat 
building with an upper story ; the idol is Boodh, 
whose worship many learned suppose to have 
been prior to the Braminical, and they trace 
the affinity of the large sculptures in Elephan- 
ta and Ellora to this worship: true it is, that 
the above image is in all of the caves of those 
two places. There is a lattice verandah of 
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rem na country, did us the favour to Op. 
the English when that fort was take, 
he men are of fairer complexion, and ap. 
pear more respectable from dress, than in othe; 
parts of the Doab. They are more indepen. 
dent and unruly in their behaviour than those 
on all sides of them; no one thinks of stirring 
from his home without first tucking his fer. 
rara under hisarm. Mynpooree is considered 
healthy, though in a vast sandy plain. The 
church-yard, or rather burying-ground, has 
fewer tenants in proportion than at other sta. 
tions. In coming this day’s march we took 
two wild antelopes with the hunting leop. 
ards. One of these animals missed his prey, 
and in consequence betrayed great anger at 
his ill success; it was quite laughable to sce 
the pettish airs he gave himself, equalling 
those of a spoiled child. On opening and 
entting upthe deer, the melt was taken out, 
and being divided into four pieces, was thrown 
to each of the cardinal points of the compass; 
the reason for this observance, as explained 
by the keepers, was to prevent the cheetahs 
eating it, which it was believed, if they did, 
would infallibly make them as timid as the 
deer itself. 
Jan. 2.—Remained at Mynpooree, looking 
for English letters to tell us the state of the 
country, subsequent to the death of Mr. Can- 
ning: nothing new. 
Jan. 3.—Marched to Bigraie, (12-6 miles,) 
plain flat country with tolerable cultivation. 
Large herds of antelepe about. 

Jan. 4.—To Arrowl, (11-2 miles,) same as- 
pect of country, many large plains wholly un- 
cultivated, and almost unfit to be so without 
great pains and expense. 

Jan. 5.—Set out in a pelting shower which 
soon got to our skins; it rained the whole way 
to Shekoabad,* (9-6 miles,) which induced a 
punster to observe, that the place was aptly 
named, “ shocking and bad.” The camp was 
pitched on a sloping sand-hill, or rather be- 
tween two hills, which sheltered us from the 
wind, and gave us a dry footing; a wet day in 
camp is as bad as on shipboard. 

Jan. 6.—Marched to Feroozabad, (twelve 
miles,) a large town, walled, and of some com- 
mercial importance; the large mounds out- 
side its walls and ruinous buildings, show its 
— consequence: fine fie!ds of grain on all 
sides. 

Jan. 7.—Marched to Etimadpoor, (fourteen 
miles.) Agra is seen from this place. In the 
middle of a large tank or pond, a tall monu- 
ment is built; the masonry of the pond-walls 
is very massive. The town is of moderate 
size, and is just on the edge of the ravines, 
which generally ran along the sidesof the 


brick and mortar round the shrine, and there} great rivers: they are immense fissures and 
are small cupboards in which numerous figures|Caverns, deep, and impassable for any thing 
of the idol are ranged on shelves. The peo-jbut men or monkeys; they are really well 


ple here are chiefty Mahomedans and Jauts. 
A great number of the latter caste, being 





* Named afier the unfortunate con of Shabjehan, who 





p 7 : was hunted to death by the parricide and fratricide 
akin to the inhabitants of Bhurtpore and the] Aurungzeb». mere 
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worth seeing from their size and appearance ; 
properly defended, they would offer very effi- 
cient obstacles to an approaching enemy.— 
These ravines are the work of the very heavy 
rains, Which, upon the peculiar soil, every 
year add to the depth and enlargement of the 
jissures, looking nothing less than deep val- 
leys, with abrupt sides and precipices over- 
hanging them: these vales are abodes of 
wolves, hyenas, foxes, and jackalls, and oc- 
casionally a tiger is to be found: pursuit is 
yseless. The Taje looks well at this dis- 
tance, not unlike St. Paul’s, of which it puts 
the spectator in mind.—Weather delight- 
ful. 

Jan. 8.—Marched to Agra cantonment,— 
(fourteen miles and a half;) the road led 
through some of the ravines, made easy by 
good bridges and levelling, but lying occasion- 
ally under precipices or near commanding 
heights, which in case of need would present 
excellent places for guns and other weapons. 
Before crossing the river, visited a garden 
called the Ram-baug, built by Noor Jehan, 
the favourite wife ot Shah Jehan: the river 
washes the garden walls; terraces of stone, 
parterres of cypress and uther trees, ornament 
the enclosure; the walls are thick, but they, 
too, bespeak decay. There is little about the 
garden to make it remarkable, and it owes its 
celebrity to its foundress, and the times in 
which it was built. From this place we went 
tosee the tomb of one of the former chief, 
ministers, named Etimad-ood-dowlah (reliance 
of the state.) This edifice, though not large, 
possesses in the inside a beautiful memorial 
of the ornamental taste of the age in which it 
was erected, and which unfortunately is now 
wholly unknown. The usual form of these 
cemeteries isa square, with a large dome 
over it; the entrance always to the east; four 
other smaller rooms, each with a dome, are at 
the corners ; and, separatiig the larger from 


the smaller, is generally a net-work screen of] order. The “ Mootee 


marble, of exquisite workmanship. The ceil- 
ing in this tomb must have been extremely 
splendid, for the few remains of gilding, blue 
and other colours, worked into figures and 
flowers, al] forming the illuminated work am- 
ply testify its former magnificence. The in- 
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the remains of one who guided with wis- 
dom the wheels of empire, and such an empire 
as Hindoostan, affords a melanchcly but ad- 
vantageous lesson of the utter incapability of 
any fhing but a virtuous fame being able to 
rescue the name of an individual from obliy- 
ion. 
Crossed the river Jumna by a bridge of 
boats, The river here was about ninety yards 
in width, On each side were huge fragments 
of fallen masonry, showing the ruins of a once 
vast and flourishing city: broken arches and 
half buried cupolas tell the truth of the eva- 
nescent efforts of man for a prolongation of 
his name, Passing through a part of the 
town, we ceme to the seari, or public square, 
close to the gate of the fort. The entrance 
way to the fort resembles in appearance the 
illuminated pages of Oriental manuscript 
books, being diversified with embellishments 
of flowers and Jeaves in fanciful carving. It 
is difficult to convey a distinct idea of the 
style and beauty of the decorations by any 
description. A large arched gateway with 
ponderous doors, a drawbridge, and a vaulted 
passage, form the immediate entrance. As- 
cending a stone ramp, another gate is passed, 
over which, and towering above al] the other 
buildings, was the residence of the killidar or 
governor of former times, Looking at this 
last gateway, the building has the appearance 
of being strictly Moorish, and is of three stor- 
ies. The tort was built by Acbar. On the 
outside, the walls are cased with large blocks 
of red granite. A ditch forty feet deep in 
some parts, and thirty wide, surrounds the 
fort; it is in some parts flooded by channels 
from the river. The walls, from y Bas being 
no glacis, appear to be much too high for 
real defence: the space inside is large, and 
the buildings in it, from having been royal 
residences, are of magnificent size and ele- 
gant structure; an | are all in excellent 
Tusjid,” or pearl mosque, 
is a fabric which would give delight “eyen to 
the most apathetic observer of the arts; and 
a few minutes in its court would amply re- 
ward the traveller for any labour, or length 
of journey he might have pursued to behold 
it. It was built by Shah Jehan, the father 


side walls. were of marble, the outside were of|of Auraungzebe, to wile away a tedious and 


red stone brought from the neighbourhood of linger 


Secundra, to the north-west of Agra. Texts 
from the Koran were interspersed along the 


imprisonment, to which his rebel- 
lious and usurping son had condemned him. — 
Shah Jehan was the great patron of archi- 


cornices and projecting ledges, and parts of|tecture of his time: the new town of Delhi 


the same book were on the outside gate or door- 


way, written in white marble letters, upon a|quite impossible to give any thing 


dark red granite ground. 


and the Taje were also built by him. It is 
more than 


an outline or ground plan of any public build- 


The tomb is going rapidly to decay, and|ing of Hindoostani origin, so as to convey even 
the hand of the spoiler has not been stayed ;|a vague impression of its design and beauties, 


whatever could be moved has been displaced. 


The shape and measurement may be impart- 


Save one solitary man, nosiuman being was|cd with minute accuracy, but the magnifi- 
near. The original funds for the De pial cence of conception and design, the beauty of 


tion of the tomb have. been perverte 


to some]o 


rifiment, the chasteness, the simplicity, and 


less useless object; but to see such a work/the elegance of art, cannot be pourtrayed by 





of art going to decay, and knowing it to cover 


the pen; nothing short of seeing it with our 
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owneyes can adequately give the reality. Per- 
haps much of the fervour of feeling arises 
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tant about fifty feet from it, and raised eight 
feet from the level of the people: there was 


from local impressions, and recollections of|an entrance from behind for the King; it js 


the people’s and kingdom’s history. Magni- 
tude and proportion, grandeur, simplicity, and 
ornament, are so exquisitely combined, that 
the imagination is at once captivated, and ac- 
knowledges the beauty of the whole. A con- 
tinued gaze enhances the pleasure, and oft 
repeated visits confirm the enchantment at 
beholding the “ Mootee Musjid.” It is raised 
many feet above the surrounding surface. 
The ascent to the entrance is by a large flight 
of steps to the eastward: turning to the left, 
the entrance into the open. court is sudden, 


and as instant as the eye catches the sight of 


in the mode of a cupboard, cut, as it were, 
out of the wall. The roof is lofty, there be. 
ing only one floor: the square areas between 
the pillars are about twelve feet, and these 
compartments were assigned to the different 
ministers and nobles of the court. In the 
East it was universally the custom for the 
monarch to hold his court, and to preside over 
judgments every day ; and by this regular pro. 
ceeding that incubus of giant and increasing 
growth in European countries, the law's de- 
lay, had on being in India. 

On one of the pillars a mark is shown to 


the whole, as sudden is the absolute thrill of| which is attached a story, and though some. 


delight and admiration. 

To those who know the shape, construction, 
and purpose of a musjid, it is unnecessary to 
enumerate them; but there are many, per- 
haps, to whom these particulars are unknown, 
and their mention here may not be inisplaced. 
The musjid is a place for worship solely: the 
Mos!em law admits no dead within the walls 
sacred toOmnipotence. ‘The people assemble 
to pray in the aisles and court yard or terrace, 
and the preacher afterwards ascends the mim- 
ber, or pulpit, and expounds passages from the 
Koran. The Mootee Musjid is of marble 
quarried in the vicinage of Jypoor. The ter- 
race is also of marble and of a square shape, 

rhaps fifty yards each way ; at the west end 
is the musjid, literally a place of prayer. The 
building is formed of four rows of arches, one 
behind the other. These are supported by 
pillars of marble in huge pieces: the arches 
are large, and of the same material. Strength 
and lightness are admirably blended, and in 
them fancy traces some resemblance to the 
Gothic order or style. No embroidery but 
from the chisel is permitted’; no graven image 
of aught that has life is allowed withiri the 
holy precincts; and though the ornamental 
part is elaborate, simplicity appears para- 
mount. It will perhaps be thought strange 
that a building agreeable to none of the rules 
of European architecture, and devoid of the 
decorations which characterize other public 
edifices, should possess beauties capable of 
creating such pleasing impressions. Be this 
as it may, the “ Mootee Musjid” must be seen 
before any one can understand its beauties. 
The Tuilleries, Versailles, or, indeed, an 
European fabric which we could cal! to mind, 
fell in the estimation when compared to this; 
though not for its extent or magnitude, for it 
is all within an area of eighty yards square, 
perhaps less, It was built about the middle of, 
the seventeenth century. 

Acbar’s hall of audience, now converted in- 
to an arsenal = muskets and other weapons, 
is a large building with pillars of red ite. 
The ddintibe or idhise on which he = vie 
administering justice or holding his court, is 


what romantic, it is in unison with the char- 
acter of the King, as it pourtrays an instance 
of his justice, for which he was so deservedly 
renowned. ‘The anecdote relates that he was 
sitting on his throne attending to the usual 
course of business of the state, when two of 
his nobles quarrelled. One of them aimed at 
his opponent with his “ kanjar” or dagger, bui, 
missing his victim, the blow struck a piece 
out of the pillar, which is now shown. A se- 
cond stroke was fatal, and his antagonist fell 
pierced to the heart. The murderer, with the 
still reeking weapon in his hand, was dragged 
to the horns of the altar of justice, and, atter 
the fact was established, was by the Emperor's 
command immediately beheaded on the spot. 
The period between the commission and the 
expiation of the crime is, perhaps, the briefest 
upon record. 

Such acts on the part of Oriental monarclis 
have been the constant theme of praise in all 
ages by the historian. Unhappily, however, 
history presents but few instances where of- 
fences have been so promptly avenged, or 
where the sovereign has possessed the incli- 
nation to render justice impartial ; and it is 
by such solitary instances of severe and in- 
flexible virtue that human nature is rescued 
from the complete degradation to which oth- 
erwise it would be exposed. The great Acbar 
is spoken of to this day with reverence for 
his talents, and love of his virtues. His 
fame, though it went forth to the uttermost 
corners of the earth, was not commensurate to 
his deserts; but it was in his own dominions 
that his character was best appreciated. Se- 
curity from foreign invasion, absence of do- 
mestic troubles, toleration in religious matters 
of all creeds, and a strict and even handed 
justice, have conjoined to secure to him with 
posterity the renown of a great and good king. 
His generosity, his bravery, and amiable dis- 
position, acquired him the love of his people; 
his talents for government ensured their obe- 
dience and respett, and his discernment and 
encouragement of merit, though under the 
guise of other religions or other circum- 
stances, assured i that their wel- 
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minions is conclusive evidence that the char- 
acter given of Acbar by historians is a just 


“- Hindoo Rajah, in the period of Aurung- 
zebe’s bigotted and persecuting reign, when 
the imposition of the jezziah, or Capitation 
tax, was enforced on all not Mohammedans, 
wrote a letter to that monarch, recalling to his 
recollection the tolerant disposition and liberal 
measures Of his illustrious predecessor, which, 
as they were founded upon justice, were al- 
ways fortunate. The translation of this letter 
of Rajah Jy Sing’s is inserted in one of the 
Asiatic Registers, and will-be found worthy of 
rusal. 

There are other apartments, called the 
Sheeshah Khaneh, or glass house, from the 
circumstance of there being a room of marble 
with a fountain in the centre, and the sides 
and roof decorated with small looking-glasses. 
The intervening spaces are embellished with 
avery richename}. ‘This room was doubtless 
used as a bath, and when lighted up must 
have presented a curiousand beautiful appear- 
ance. Surrounding this there are other apart- 
ments, those tothe East overlooking the river ; 
they are built of marble, and are vaulted. All 
these remains prove the matchless taste of 
Acbar’s period and of those which immediate- 
ly succeeded, as wellas the luxurious inclina- 
tion of the court. 

A fountain is an invariable appendage to all 
large houses in the East. ater is justly 
considered the great boon and luxury of life, 
and a scarcity of it causes to an Indian the 
greatest distress. Those who have resided in 
the fort mention it as the hottest place under 
heaven; and this opinion may easily be im- 
agined to be perfectly true, for even in the 
middle of January the heat was excessive. 

At this time the building isentirely tenant- 
less, and only used as a magazine for warlike 
sores. The celebrated gun lies in the 
ditch. The size and weight are so enormous 
as to make its removal a work of considerable 
difficulty. 
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Agra. Cemetry of Shah Jehan. City of 
Tombs. Achar. Curious Pulpit. eat 
Mogul’s Banner. The Rajah. His 
Tent. Indian Hawking. War in Bhurt- 
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ners. Patriarchal Law. Native Char- 
acter. Man of great age. Colonel Skin- 


ner. Reception at Dinner. Panks of the 
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Aora, at first view, looks wasted and forsa- 
ken. Mounds of earth, which once formed 
palaces, ruined squares of court-yards and car- 
avanserais, broken arches and dreary ravines, 
(the abode of the wolf and jackall,) and the 
mouldering remains of countless tombs, attest 
that the city was one of the proudest of the 
earth. Desolation has waved her destroying 
wing over all that was once great and mag- 
nificent. In vain has the deep and massive 
vault been built by him destined to be its ten- 
ant, with the hope of his work defying the as- 
sault of time; for the climate, vegetation, man, 
and passing events, have all conspired to con- 
summate the ruin. One solitary seed, no 
bigger than a mustard-seed, falling into a 
crevice of the strongest building, soon rends it 
to its foundation. ‘The old Town of Agra, 
(the ancient Hindoo name,) as Acher-a-bad is 
that given to the town built by Acbar, lies to 
the northward of the fort, and is one of the 
best and wealthiest of this part of Hindoostan. 
Large and deep ravines run in aj] directions 
ofthe out-skirts, so that it isnecessary to make 
a great circuit from some parts of the station 
to the others. Some of the tombs have been 
added to, and are thus made the most com- 
fortable houses, particularly for the hot weath- 
er. Agra isa depot of commerce from the 
western parts, and from the northward down 
the a Jumna. It stands on the right 
bank. 
Visited the Taje, the cemetery of Shah Je- 
han and his favourite wife Noor Jehan (the 
light of the world.) The two bodies repose 
side by side, in the most gorgeous and mag- 
nificent mausoleum under the heavens. None 
but an imperfect account can be given of this 
building, for even those who have admired all 
that remains of Grecian or Roman art have 
not seen any thing by which a comparizon 
could be instituted or a resemblance convey~ 
ed. It stands alone and unrivalled. Com- 
posed of white marble, and inlaid with vari- 
ous-coloured stones highly polished, it has the 
freshness of yesterday’s erection. Seen at 
eight miles it looks large : on a nearer approach 
it ioses this apparent magnitude, but its ad- 
mirable etry and proportion are manifest. 
The Taje overlooks the river, and is sur- 
rounded by a large red granite wall, having at 
the east front a gateway of immense size, 
which of itself would be an object for great ad- 
miration, if not so near to its oe 
Standing under this gateway, you e 
entrance into the Taje, which is perhaps 150 
yards distant : a terrace of red granite extends 
from the gateway to it, having a row of foun- 
tains down the centre of the terrace, and a 
thick row of cypress-trees on each side. Par- 
terres of and other fruit-trees, with 
many vegetable productions, abound in the 
garden. The h to the Taje from this 
terrace io bya fight of stags tom her one, 
on a level with the floor of the building. The 
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and strikes with great awe. Itis difficult to 
know where the eye should rest, or what 
should claim the first attention; and after long 
contemplation, the mind is uncertain which to 
admire most, the costly materials, the chaste 
design and exquisite proportions, the richness 
of ornament, or that matchless grace and 
beauty which pervade the whole, and claim 
for it the palm of pre-eminence over every fab- 
ric ever constructed by man. Round the 
doorways are long quotations from the Koran, 
in marble characters. Borders, representing 
flowers, are composed of different-coloured 
stones, so as to make the resemblance perfect- 
ly true to nature. The mosaic-work outside 
in the doorway is as fresh and perfect as the 
day it was executed. The bodies of the 
King and his wife repose in a vault under the 
centre of the dome ; but above these tombs, on 
the upper floor, are two others, merely for ap- 
pearance sake. A flight of marble steps leads 
down to the vault. ‘An inscription on the 
Queen’s tomb tells its occupant ; the King’s is 
very ornamental, but entirely free trom any 
inscription. It is the custom among Moham- 
medans to bury the body below, and to have 
two tombs in the story above. These gener- 
ally are exquisite pieces of art : the marble is 
of Parian whiteness, inlaid with a variety of 
coloured stones, formed in borders and vari- 
ous flowers, coloured to nature; and so minute 
is the copying of a flower in full bloom carried, 
that upwards of thirty different stones are used 
for the colouring one alone. A high skreen 
of latticed marble runs round three sides of the 
upper tombs,—a_ piece of workmanship sur- 
prisingly beautiful and delicate. 

Jan. 9.— Morning and evening, reviews of 
infantry. Agra is literally a city of ruins.— 
In all directions heaps of brick present them- 
selves in readiness to the hand that requires 
them: there is no occasion t6 make new bricks 
in Agra. 

Jan. 10.--Went in the afternoon to see 
Acbar’s tomb, at Secundra, which is about six 
miles from the fort. The road lies through 
ruins the whole way. Approaching Secun- 
dra, multitudes of cemeteries of the nobles of 
former days attract notice. If Agra is a city 
of ruins, Secundra is one of tombs; for there 
is no other description of buildin Passing 
many that, in the absence of the King’s would 
seem appropriate residences for departed roy- 
alty, the visitor finds himself before the gate- 
way of the square, in the centre of which 
stands the huge fabric which holds all that 
was earthly of the great King Acbar. Ad- 
miration and pity divide the emotion of the 
spectator upon viewing this magnificent struc- 
ture over 2 handful of ashes. The fabric is 
worthy of the fame of a King; but is admira- 
tion at the grandeur ofthe pile not to be chas- 
tened by respectful pity for the vanity of the 
mind, weak with all its vigour; that could en- 
gender the belief that its walls would rescue 
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stance, followed the example of his prede. 
cessors; but, unlike them or his successors, jjjs 
fame is built upon his virtues. Victory {. 
lowed by peace, and peace giving birth {, 
prosperity, have raised the monument of his re. 
nown ; his impartial justice and benevolence 
of character have crowned the edifice, 

Abul Fuzl, his minister, has left a compila. 
tion, or rather epitome, of the state of the king. 
dom, its size, population, and revenues, diy). 
ded into “ circars” or divisions, each of which 
in magnitude, was equal to some Kingdoms, 
This work has been translated into English, 
and those who may be curious to know the 
state of Hindoostan in its most glorious and 
prosperous day, will derive gratification from 
the perusal of it. 

Jan. 11.—Marched to Meerachor, (nine 
miles six furlongs,) so named from the “ Mas- 
ter of the Horse.” Road through tombs and 
ruined edifices. 

Jan. 12.—To Futty-pore-Sickry (12 miles.) 
This place has been so minutely described by 
Bishop Heber, that little more need be said 
here, than that it was the favourite residence 
of Acbar, who rendered it prosperous. It is 
now in the strictest sense a corpse. ‘The ow! 
and the spider, in the beautiful figurative 
words of the East, reign unmolested. ‘The 
mosque is a spacious edifice, having a mag- 
nificent doorway as an entrance. In one of 
the apartments was a curious pulpit, exactly 
resembling a mughroom, having four commu- 
nications to the sides of the room, to permite 
person’s walking to and fro. On this the 
great Acbar used to sit, while hearing reports, 
or administering justice : for whenever he had 
it in his power he made Futtehpore his abode. 
From the palace in which this room is, a fine 
commanding view is obtiined, taking in Agra 
and Bhurtpore. 

Jan. 13.—To Bhaneroo, (eight miles.) We 
came within the precincts of the Rajah’s pre- 
serve, in which was abundance of deer, hogs, 
hares, &c.--had some good sport in it. The 
Political Agent came out to visit the Comman- 
der-in-chief, with an invitation from the young 
Rajah to dine with him. The Rajali is to 
meet our party and escort it into Bhurtpore. 

Jan. 14.—To Bhurtpore, (eight miles and 
a half.) Set off at day-light, and about two 
miles from the cantonments met the Rajah 
and his retinue, accompanied by the Political 
Agent. The Rajah’s troops were in excellent 
order, well armed and clothed; many of the 
caparisons of the elephants were purchased 
from the prize agents after the capture. Al- 
together there was more order regularity 
than is generally the case in Native shows ; 
one of the ensigns was an odd one, but, as 
given by the Great Mogul, is considered o! 
honour and consequence. It is called the 
“ Mahi Muratib,” or the dignity of the fish; 
this animal, according to Asiatics, being the 
emblem of good fortune : the figure alluded 
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: behind, and sewn on it, was a long, 
eocioad: bag of salmon-coloured silk, formed 
somewhat in the shape of a fish’s body ; this 
was terminated by a tail made of gold tassels. 
This banner carried upon an elephant, and 
the head being fixed on a pole, the wind rush- 
es through the mouth and inflates and dis- 
tends the body : it has in this case a very cu- 
rious appearance. The horsemen capered 
about, and the matchlock men were profuse 
with their powder. 

The road was through parts of the preserve, 
and occasionally was pretty; having glades 


be seen, and also pea-fowl and partridges.— 
We reached camp under a salute: it was 
pitched in the cantonment on the west side of 
the fort, distant a mile and a halt; there are 
only five companies of a Native corps here, 
they being considered sufficient. The Rajah 
has grown much since we saw him in the be- 
ginning of 1826. He is a shrewd, sensible 
boy, and indicates precocious abilities: these are 
rarely controlled or guided ; on the contrary, 
they are cultivated with ai] their. unperfec- 
tions by the usual course of education among 
the Hindoos. The ministers at present 
about him are men of ability, and are consid- 
ered, among their countrymen, of probity and 
worth: but the glory of the house has depart- 
ed, and this petty state which dared to at- 
tack the Imperial generals, and at last was 
strong enough to sack Agra, isnow the hum- 
blest of the humble. Proportionate to the in- 
solence of power, is its depression in adver- 
sity. The walls over which no enemy had 
looked, the bastions which repulsed Lord 
Lake and his gallant band in 1805, are now 
prone in the dust. Notwithstanding the chief 
ofour party was the person to whom the charge 
of capturing the fort was entrusted, and that 
there were many in it who were present and 
assisted in the achievement, we were received 
as cordially as if nothing of the sort had ta- 
ken place. 

Inthe evening we rode round the works: 
it was difficult to retrace the parallels for the 
batteries, cultivation having been carried on 
close up to the edge of the ditch. The pala- 
ces had been put into order, and the garden 
on the bank of the “ Jheel,” or fresh-water 
lake, had been newly done up: the Rajah was 
busy building a house on the bank, and invited 
hahiensiianes tosee itnext day. Dined with 
the Political Agent in a tent belonging to the 
Rajah, one of the handsomest things possible 
of the sort : a terrace of brick had been made 
under the tent, and a fireplace at each end ren 
deredall warm and snug. A large space was 
enclosed to the front of the tent, and railed in 
With latticed bamboos to a great height: this 
served also for the reception of innumerable 
lamps for an illumination in the evening. Al- 
together the party was well arranged, every- 
thing clean and neat, and of the best descrip- 
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Jan. 15.—-The Rajah had promised his 
hawks and cheetahs for a morning’s amuse- 
ment, and at daylight we sallied out. We 
were not out long before some royal curlews 
were discovered feeding in a field, quite un- 
conscious of the array against them, but upon 
being put upthey were fully aware of their 
danger. It may prove interesting to those un- 
acquainted with Indian field-sports to have 
that which relates to hawking described ; and 
the present day’s sport is instanced to com- 
memorate as gratifying a specimen of this par- 
ticular kind as ever was witnessed. The cur- 
lew being roused, and seeing its enemies, 
screamed loudly, and began to mount almost 
perpendicularly. The hawk, which was 
of the long-wing soaring kind, named a bhyree, 
proceeded in chase. Aware of his inability 
to rise so fast as his quarry, he went away, as 
if not disposed to com@*back, but impercepti- 
bly ascending. Having gone far enough, he 
tacked, and continued to do so until he was 
above the curlew. These turms which the 
hawk makes are very beautiful, and evince 
great sagacity. In the mean time, the cur- 
lew had got so high as scarcely to be within 
ken, having also gained a considerable dis- 
tance from where it rose. It is nece ; 
therefore, that those following this sport should 
ride very hard, and the eye and mind being 
intent on the birds in the skies, renders the 
work of a hazardous nature. The hawk con- 
tinues his tacking, though far away from the 
curlew, until he finds himself above the level 
of his prey, and then offhe goes with the speed 
of lightning; the curlew perceives his disad- 
vantage, and hastens to get over water, as the 
hawk knowgthat he is then in great danger, 
and refuses to strike. If, however, no water 
isnear, the curlew makes for the ground as 
fast as he can fly, and it is only known by his 
descending that the hawk is above him, buth 
are sohigh and so faraway. At this moment 
the greatest delight is experienced. The 
hawk closing his wings rushes down in the 
pursuit with a velocity incredible to those 
who have not witnessed it, and such is it that. 
his passage through the air sounds like a migh- 
ty wind. The curlew cannot escape, and be- 
fore he has time to reach the earth the hawk 
has stricken him senseless. The latter is too 
careful to come with all his own force with 
the curlew to the ground, as he would most 
likely be killed ; but he instinctively drops 
him when within a few yards, and then fol- 
lows and secures his prey. The keepers 
and amateurs come up and prevent the hawk 
peng injured by the fluttermg or pecking of 
the curlew. The proceedings are similar to 
those in European countries after the flight 
and capture, such as breaking the poor crea- 
tures’s wings, and permitting the hawk to find 
his own way to the victim’s heart through his 
breast, and having the marrow of the legs 
drawn out by a feather of his wing, and giv- 
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seldom the keeper had the kindness to ease 
the curlew’s sufferings by killing it at once. 

The riding, the hawk’s mancuvring, and 
the attempts of the curlew to escape, make 
this sport one of great excitation. Ifthe hawk 
can merely see his quarry, and he is a staunch 
bird, there is no fear of his quitting it, though 
he may set off in a contrary direction. Aid 
must be at hand to free him from water, or 
any birds, such as kites or crows, who inva- 
riably attack him if without defence. 

After breakfast we accompanied the Rajah 
in some boats upon the lake to hawk for wa- 
ter-fowl : there were plenty of teal, ducks, 
and coots; these were pursued by the baz or 
short-winged hawk, and brought to land. It 
was amusing to see the hawk get upon the 
body of a bird, if they both fell into the water; 
for some of the cootg-and ducks were too 
heavy for them to carfy: this was rather dull 
sport. In the evening we dined with the 
Rajah in the tent. The little fellow was ve- 
ry amusing, being sharp and enquiring ; he is 
by no means handsome, having suffered from 
small-pox in his infancy. It appears there is 
a cabal, at the head of which is the Ranee or 
Queen, anda man who was placed in the 
ministry when the fort was given back to the 
Rajah’s government ; in consequence, the 
quietof the court is rather unsettled. The 
revenues amount to twenty-five lacs of rupees. 
The cultivation is carried on with great la- 
bour, but with so much neatness and appa- 
rent skill, as to put the fields and villages on 
more than a par with those under the British 
government. 

Jan. 16.—Marched to Rah, (ten miles.)— 
This village is in the Bhurtpore gtate, and is 
that from which the Bhurtpore troops retreated 
before ours in December 1825. An anecdote 
of one of the head men of the village deserves 
to be recorded. He was asked when the En- 
glish occupied his village, what was between 
us and the fort? meaning what troops: the 
Jaut replied, “ Powder and ball, and those in 
plenty.” The Bhurtpore state when at its 
zenith, which was at the close of the Mogul 
greatness, comprehended many strong and ex- 
tensive forts; Khombeer, Biana, Weir, and 
others of less note. Agra was plundered by 
the Jauts, and the gates of brass which adorned 
the fort were brought to Bhurtpore. From 
the resistance offered to the British under 
Lord Lake in 1805, the natives fondly deemed 
the place impregnable, and the ill-success of 
our attack upon it was always thrown in our 
teeth. If the fort had had all the defences of 
which it was capable, (a wet ditch was the 
primary one, and that too was easily within 
its power,) its capture would heve cost us 
dear: independent of the loss which would 
necessarily have occurred in the storm, that 
by sickness and labour must have been almost 
too much for our force. Even in the middle 
of January, the trenches were so hot in the 
afternoon, that the firing was slackened, and 
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the guns allowed to cool. The nights were 
excessively cold, and injurious to the health 
of the men by the abruptness of the change, 
which sometimes was as great as forty de- 
grees within the twenty-four hours. Batter. 
ing did the ramparts little harm ; and it was, 
and is, the opinion of scientific men, that a 
mud-walled fort, with a wet ditch to retard 
mining, will not allow itself to be taken oth. 
erwise than by escalade or bombardment. 

The Jauts are a low caste otf Hindoos, and 
originally came from the Punjab; in this 
last country there are many of this tribe : the 
Sikhs also are of it; they are of the class 
termed husbandmen, and few families of dig. 
nity or hereditary pre-eminence will permit 
the Jauts to match into their families. 

Jan. 17.—Marched to Muttra, fourteen 
miles. Rain all the way, which did not clear 
up uatil noon. Rain in these parts is only 
unpleasant during the time it is falling. The 
soil being generally of a sandy nature, mois- 
ture is quickly absorbed. Muttra, though ex- 
cessively hot in the summer months, is ac- 
counted a healthy station. The town stands 
upon the right bank of the Jumma, the twin 
sister of the more celebrated Ganges. Mut- 
tra is one of the most venerated of Hindoo sa- 
cred places, and pilgrims flock from all parts 
of India to bathe in the waters which flow 
past its holy shrines. It is here that ascetics 
and devotees practise the severest austerities 
to the eyes of admiring crowds. The coun- 
try around is peculiarly holy land, for it is be- 
lieved to have been hallowed by the presence 
of their principal deities. Binderbund, a town 
(or rather a continuation of Muttra) four miles 
north of the cantonments, is a place of great 
repute ; Goverdun, a town a few miles to the 
westward, the burial-place of the Jaut prin- 
ces, has a huge celebrity inthe history of Hun- 
umaun, the monkey general. ; 

In the vicinity of Goverdun there is what 
all Catholic Hindoos believe to be a moun- 
tain, which, on the occasion of Rama’s expe- 
dition to Ceylon to rescue his wife, who had 
been carried off by the demon king, was te- 
quired to form a stepping-stone between that 
island and the main land. ‘The deity charged 
with the transport of the mountain, hearing 
by the way that the lady (Radha) had been 
restored to her husband, discharged himself 
of his load ; upon which, so says the legend, 
the mountain remonstrated against the injus- 
tice of being torn from its country and kindred, 
and left in foreign parts. The deity gracious 
v promised in reward that it should be the 

eatre of greater events than would have oc- 
curred to it inits native country. ‘The pre- 
dicted honour and consequence was accom- 
plished by its becoming the birth-place o! 
Christnuh, and the scene of his freaks and va- 
garies with the milkmaids who roved among 
its enamelled meads. Christnuh, the In- 
dian Apollo, is the darling idol of the Hindoo 
ladies, and in his pranks, and the demolish- 
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ing pitchers of milk, or milk pitchers, has ac- 
quired a fame infinitely surpassing thai en- 
Joyed by the hero of the agreeable ditty enti- 
tled Kitty of Coleraine. 

Since this period the Hindoos assert that a 
portion of the mountain disappears every 
year. ‘True it is that at present it is inarvel- 
lously small, but to the believing Hindoo is 
sufficiently perceptible, and, in consequence, 
perambulations are made round it at certain 
periods of the year 

fn the evening the Commander-in-chief saw 
one of the infantry corps, by which token we 
all remember to have got thoroughly ducked. 

Jan. 18.—The anniversary of the capture of 
Bhurtpore in 1826. The Commander-in-chiet 
reviewed the whole of the troops, which are 
designated a “ frontier force.” It consists of 
two cavalry, three infantry corps, and a sinall 
party of horse artillery. ‘The weather rainy 
and chilly, which did not, however, prevent 
the ceabalean in nonour of the day. 

Jan. 19.—Reviewed a cavalry and an in- 
fantry corps in the morning, and one of each 
inthe evening. A serious accident occurred 
to-day, owing to the inadvertence of the com- 
manding officer of a cavalry corps, who, not 
contented with charging fora full mile, con- 
tinued the movement even over the ground 
where all the spectators and staff were as- 
sembled. ‘Those who were mounted easily 
got out of the way, but those on foot were 
mostly ridden over. When the corps had 
passed, there were a dozen or fifteen men ly- 
ing to all appearance lifeless; several of them 
were much hurt.—A ship from England the 
lst of September was reported: all Jooking 
out for letters. 

Jan. 20.—Sunday, shining no sabbath day 
for us; we had the pleasure to ride out to see 
the cavalry brigade, and nothing could be bet- 
ter, or afford more delight, than the , precision 
and celerity with which these two corps man- 
euvred. The morning was beautifully fine, 
cold, and clear, just such as would suit one to 
be at the tail of a pack of hounds. In the af- 
ternoon rode to look at the town, which from 
its extreme sanctity it was thought would 
possess something in the shape of old temples, 
but nothing of the sort was to be seen, ‘The 
only one with any pretensions to age or or- 
nament, is dedicated to Mahadevah, or the 
Omnipotent: this hassome exquisite carvings 
and sculpture, particularly about the gateway. 
The attendant Bramins objecting to our boots, 
we could not go so far into the interior as we 
wished. The town is the dirtiest, perhaps, 
in India, and that is saying something; for 
flies,and villainous smells, few are its equals. 
Dined at a party given by the Station to his 
Excellency, and crossed the river to camp, 
which in the afternoon had been pitched on 
the left bank. 

Jan. 21.—Marched to Joar, (fifteen miles,) 
principally heavy sandy road: the cultivation 


, good wherever the soil admitted it: barley and 
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mustard chiefly sown. In the evening walked 
to Moorsaum, a small but exceedingly well- 
planned and well-built fort, which surrender- 
ed to the British forces under General Mar- 
shall in 1818, having had the wit to take 
warning by the fate of its more valiant neigh- 
bour Hattrass, and its master Diaram. This 
person stood the brunt ofa siege, but the ex- 
traordinary heavy bombardment blew up the 
principal magazine, which caused the imme- 
diate surrender of the fort. Its chief, accom- 
panied by a few faithful followers, armed in 
mail, and well-mounted, cut their way through 
a party of the King’s 8th Dragoons ; but it is 
only fair tosay the gallant attempt was made 
suddenly, andon a very dark night, other- 
wise the result might have been very differ- 
ent. The chief got clear off intoanother state 
but after wandering about for some time he 
gave himself up to the British, and from its 
Government he now enjoys a smaJ] pension, 
within view of his once princely inheri- 
tance, 

The rapid reduction of Hattrass was owing 
to the foresight of Lord Hastings, who com- 
prehending the difficulties ofa regular siege 
against a place sostrongly fortitied, and at a 
time of the year when the hot weather was 
fast approaching, ordered every available mor- 
tar to be brought against the place: the first 
salvo was from upwards of forty, and these 
were so contiuually in operation, that the 
garrison could not move from out of the holes 
they were obliged to dig in the walls for their 
security. 

Moorsaum is about 230 yards square, 
with high and large bastions and curtains, al] 
of mud; a deep and very broad wet ditch, 
with protected gateways ; and it has also a 
beautiful glacis wh \ily open. 

The Rajah, sensible he could not hold out, 
wisely succumbed, and retained his jagheer 
of two lacs annually, with the sole condition 
of the bastions of his fort being thrown down, 
and the walls being trenched, so as to admit 
the rains washing them away in a short lapse 
of time ; the counterscarp was also trenched. 
It appear’ as if a small sum would suffice to 
put the fort into its former good condition ; 
the fausse-braye was large, and capable of 
large works being thrown up on it; the depth 
and width of the wet ditch offered a more se- 
rious obstacle to mining, than it did to an es- 
calade or storm, though the latter operation 
would have been one of no easy execution.— 
Without shells it would have puzzled a large 
beige force ; and Bhurtpore has shown 
how ineffectual and comparatively innocuous 
shot are against mud walls. I[¢ is certainly 
true, that the fort must have fallen against a 
sufficient force, but its capture would have 
been a dear one with determined men in its 
inside. Hattrass in view from the bastions, 

The Rajah has a small but very handsome 
palace of stone in the fort, and has a neat and 





comfortable house and garden outside. The 
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country round Moorsaum was in high beauty, ‘drains. 
rich in cultivation toa degree. ‘The body of 
aman, With his head separated from it, was) 
discovered in a wellclose tocamp. A horse’s| 


tail was also found ; of course, the man had 
been murdered, and the horse losing his tail 
in the strife, it had been thrown into the well, 
as conjectured by a wag, for fear of “ un- 
folding.” 

Jan 22,—Marched to Kankah, (nine miles 
five furlongs;) an old mud fort of small dimen- 
sions, but capable cf great resistance. In the 
Doab every large Jandholder erected a fort, 
till at last the country presented an appear- 
ance similar to parts of Europe in the height 
cf the feudal ages. Sarsnee we left to the 
right, a strong, but now dismantled fort. Hat- 
trass, Bijagur, and Moorsaum, are all within 
sight of camp: Allgurh is also in view, but 
this is of larger dimensions, and of much more 
consequence than the others. There are ma- 
ny more adjacent of less note. 

Bijagur, which I visited two years since, 
had suffered the usual fate of a successful as- 
sault ; it had been once respectable, and was 
built originally by the Jauts, when they held 
lands in the Boab ; the scarp was faced with 
good masonry; the ditch was then deep, broad, 
and full of water; the glacis was exceedingly 
good, andso clear, and with such a gentle 
slope, as to enable the works to command all 
approach. It was taken about twenty-eight 
years ago, and now presents a perfect picture 
of desolation; so completely annihilated are 
all traces of population, that the fox finds a re- 
treat in the blown-up walls, and the wild 
duck haunts the yet remaining part of the 
wet ditch. Whenthe Doab was ceded to 
the Company by the Vizier of Oude, or when, 
rather, it was rent, from his unwillingness to 
part with it, by the Marquis Wellesley, it was 
studded with these fief sort of places. The 
The course of events gave liberty and oppor- 
tunity for those who could, to make them- 
selves strongholds of defence. In the fre- 
quent invasions of the Mahrattas, and the 
marauding excursion of daring and powerful 
individuals, who took advantage ct the un- 
settled state of the government, and its inef- 
ficiency to repress violation against order, to 
plunder those less powerful than themselves, 
these forts were of great service. Upon the 
cession or seizure of the Doab by Lord Wel- 
lesley in 1801, Lord Lake was employed to 
receive the keys of all of them; many refused 
to yield, and attacks ensued, and in several] 
instances were opposed by courage and reso- 
lution. At this period, the number of these 
fortified places in the Doab were computed to 
exceed a hundred. 

Jan. 23.—Came to Alligurh, (fourteen miles 
and a quarter;) passed through Coel,a large 
city, about two miles from the fort of Alli- 
gurh : the main street of Coe] isa mile long, 
and, unlike streets in Native Towns, was 
raised very clean, and flanked by two brick 
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The town 4s populous, and its com- 
merce is important; there are several indigo 
and other factories round this place, and in 
different parts of the Doab. The civil station 
has a judge, a collector, and their assistants: 
the military, which are cantoned, consists of 
one battallion of Native Infantry, and the 
head-quarters of the pioneers, and the sap- 
persand miners; these two latter corps are 
employed in finishing the works of the fort, 
and forming it into a grand depot. 

Alligurgh is situated in an extensive plain, 
sloping towards the fort ; it is unapproacha- 
ble; a large, deep and wide wet ditch sur- 
rounds and adds to its security : this ditch in 
one part is 400 feet across. ‘T'o Hindoostani 
design has been superadded European art, as 
far as it could be combined. The high bas- 
tions of mud, thick walls, and wet ditch, wil! 
render this fort impregnable toany army In- 
dia will perhaps see for ages to come. A 
place of this kind was much required in the 
upper provinces, for there is no other defen- 
sive position above Allahabad, that would 
stand five minutes against eighteen-pounders. 
The Government, with its usual penurious- 
ness and want of foresight, refused to expend 
any thing upon the repairs, until urged to do 
so by the opinion and remonstrance of the 
Commander-in-chief, who surveyed the fort 
in 1826 on his return to the lower provinces 
from Bhurtpore. He pointed out the vaiue 
of such places, and indeed how much it would 
add to the strength of our position, to have a 
chain of fortitications on the northern fron- 
tier. 

Three years’ more work will see Alligurh 
the strongest fortress in the upper provinces. 
Although not more than 250 yards square, 
which is its form, it could afford room for a 
large body of men, as the ramparts are hol- 
lowed out for barracks : a broken army night 
rally under its protecting guns, while civil of- 
ficers and their establishments would find 
shelter within its walls. Yet this place was 
nearly falling to decay, owing to the disin- 
clination to expenda sum of money which 
might reasonably be called small, when op- 
posed to the prospective advantage to be de- 
rived from its outlay. 

The fortress of Allighurgh was taken by es- 
calade by the army under Lord Lake in the 
year 1803. General Perron (a Frenchman 
in the service of Scindiah) was outside with 
his cavalry, depending upon the opposition the 
fort wouid be able to make, and he estimated 
six weeks would elapse before the British 
could hope to win their way. The Commané- 
ant, who was also a Frenchman, wished to 
cut a causeway, which, crossing the wet ditch, 
connectcd the outer with the inner gate ol 
the place. Somehow or other, the natives 
suspected treachery, and would not consent to 
this taking place : the consequence was, that 
the British having escaladed the outer wall, 
pressed the fugitives so closely as they fled 
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along the causeway, that they entered at the 
same moment through the inner gate. The 
resistance Was most gallant, as described by 
an eye-witness, now one of the principal stafi- 


officers of the Bengal] army; and the carnage! 


on both sides attested the valour of the van- 
uished. 

In this instance, as in most other quickly- 
achieved victories, the loss was greater by far! 
on the part of the assailed. It is said that) 
the natives could not understand why the cut-| 
ting of the causeway would be beneficial, as 
they imagined that by so doing their own peo- 
ple, who were defending the outer works, 
would be separated from their friends inside, | 
and unable to rejoin them ; they were led to! 
be suspicious also, by the recent defection of, 
their European officers, many of whom had 
quitted Scindiah’s service, and had embraced 
the advantages of a proclamation issued by 
the genuine policy of the Governor-General. 

Jan. 24.—Saw the sappers, miners, and pio- 
neers, the head-quarters of these corps being 
at this station. Afterwards, the Commander- 
in-chief went round and inspected the works 
in progress: they are important from the magni- 
tale and the additiona] strength they will con- 
fer. The original form of the fort, which is a 
saare, could not be altered, but improve- 
ments are being made which will give it less 
the aspect of an indian fortification than it had 
formerly. 

Here we had the advantage of sceing the 
formation of a mud-fortin all its stages. Care 
is taken to beat down each layer of earth of 
about two feet in thickness, before another is 
added. Nothing but shells or mining will 
offer any chance of success against a defence 
of thisnature. ‘The bastions are large and 
semicircular, and roomy enough for several 
guns : surrounding iton all sides is the excel- 
lent wet ditch already spoken of. Rain in 
the forenoon, and towards the evening very 
chilly weather. 

Jan. 25.—Marched to Bhakurree, (seven 
miles,) in a thick dense fog; a damp cold 
morning : the road, soon after leaving the old 
ground, was sandy, broken occasionally by 
rugged, bushy mounts. Encamped among 
fields. Inthe evening the rain came down 
in torrents, and flooded every tent. The rain 
atthis period of the year does infinite good : 
the cropsofbarley and mustard are brought to 
the ear, and in some soils the produce is as- 
tonishly heavy. 

Jan. 26.—Marched to Somnah, (eight miles 
and three quarters.) ‘The road in many parts 
under water, from the quantity of last night’s 
rain: the country all around green, and pro- 
mising an abundant harvest: little, indeed 
nothing interesting from the two last marches. 
The absence of buildings, curiosities of na- 
ture or art, or of any relics of past ages, ren- 
der this part of India unworthy the trouble of 
research. A correct knowledge of the hab- 








its and customs of the people is of difficult ac- 
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quirement, or they may, with more propriety, 
be said to be wholly unattainable, more than 
what is to be gleaned from their own infor- 
mation: the cause is chiefly owing to the ab- 
solute seclusion of the female part of the com- 
munity. In large towns, where intercourse 
more generally prevails, a somewhat closer 
acquaintance with the usages of the natives 
may be obtained ; but their manners on these 
occasions are fashioned for the most part to the 
bent of those whom they are, in some shape 
or other, desirous of, or interested in, pleasing. 
The manners from this slight intercourse, 
may be glanced at with tolerable precision, as 
far as they are seen ; but what takes place in 
the privacy of their own houses, and what is 
the relative position of each member and fol- 
lower of the family, is as much a secret as the 
Eleusinian mysteries. The customs of the 
natives have been handed down from olden 
times, and are secure from present alteration 
by such venerable authority. But whoknows 
whether ina few years more we may not 
witness the discontinuance of the immolation 
of the widow,* the turning from false gods, 
and the cultivation of the wisdom of the wes- 
tern world! What, indeeed, might not be ex- 
pected fror: the “ marchof intellect!” “ Ay,” 
said a wag, upon hearing the above changes 
mooted in conversation one day, “ who knows 
but at some future time the bullock-driver will 
grease the wheels of his cart!” The appo- 
siteness of this surmise can only be apprecia- 
ted by those who have had their ears and head 
martyred by the sounds of a cart, in India term- 
ed a bullock hackery. One of the wittiest 
effusions of a contributor to tLe Calcutta 
newspapers, was a petition from the bul- 
locks to their masters, that the axles and 
wheels of their drags might have the bene- 
fit of fat upon them. 

To the former subject. Social intercourse 
is very confined in its limits particularly 
among the Hindoos, not quite so much so 
with the Moslems: the Hindoo’s wife serves 
her husband first, and then her children; she 
afterwards takes her food by herself. Pa- 
triarchal Jaw or custom is ecknowledged, as 
is the order of primogeniture : no younger 
brother can marry before his elder. The 
will of the parent is a law to which all his 
children and household yield implicit obedi- 
ence :no one of the family can sit in his pres- 
ence without permission. To confirm the 
notion that it is difficult to become acquainted 
with the natives in their own houses, and un- 
der the operation of their usages, customs, and 
habits, may be adduced the fact of all those who 
have written upon those subjects having ob- 
tained their knowledge from natives, and those, 
too, not of the finest part of India, or where 
the native character has not suffered by its con- 
tact with European influence. From Bengal 





This has actually occurred, but not by a voluntary in- 
clination. 
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the chief fount of information has been open- 
ed, but it is by no means strictly applicable to 
their brethren of the northern and western 
provinces. The Bengally is as low in the 
scale of Indian character as Portugal was in 
that of nations; and it may be asserted to 
have occurred from a similar cause, name- 
ly, the detestable domination of a bloody-mind- 
ed and idolatrous priesthood. 

Jan. 27.—Tio Meerpoor, (eleven miles) 
through a richly cultivated country, abound- 
ing in deer, pea-fowl, hares, and quail: the 
road good. Since our departure from Cawn- 
pore, we have been very fortunate, not once 
being inconvenienced with dust, which in a 
camp is a misery of the highest order: the 
occasional] fails of rain have been most sea- 
sonable. 

Jan. 28.—Marched to Gungrowl, (twelve 
miles:) a fine sporting country, and a thick 
tree jungle close to the road: went out with 
my gun, and had good sport, particularly 
among quail. Returning home through a 
village to get some milk, Isaw aman close 
upon a hundred years of age; his teeth were 
perfect, his sight was good, and his hearing 
but little impaired: from bodily infirmity he 
was bed-ridden: he bore the marks of anti- 
quity in other shapes. I questioned him as 
to former circumstances, and asked him what 
great eventhe remembered. He said he was 
eleven or twelve yearsof age when Nadir 
Shah invaded India and sacked Delhi; this 
happened in 1739. He was cheerful and good 
humoured, and had something -peculiarly no- 
ble in the remains of so long a life, which in 
India is of rather rare occurrence. 

Jan. 29.—Marched to Belaspoor, (ten miles 
and three quarters;) this village is the jagheer 
of Colone! Skinner, who commands the Ist 
and 8th corps of Irregular Horse, known by 
the name of “ Skinner’s Horse.” This gen- 
tleman was formerly an officer in Scindiah’s 
and Holkar’s army. On the proclamation by 
Lord Wellesley, he came over to the British, 


and under the protection of Lord Lake, by 
whom he was greatly esteemed, he raised the 
irregular corps of horsemen which now has 


his own appellative for its designation. Lord 
Lake was attracted by the intelligence, zea] 
and activity which Colonel Skinner displayed 
throughout the campaigns of 1803, 4, and 5. 
His corps has always maintained its high cha- 
racter for valour in the field, and steadiness of 
behaviour in quarters ; and it is not too much 
to say that it is as efficient for Indian duties 
as any in the Company’s army. On the war 
being concluded, Lord Lake induced the Gov- 
ernment to bestow on Colonel Skinner a 
large tract of country, lying in the Doab, 
which belonged to some of the chiefs who 
had taken part against the British, this grant, 
called in the language of the country “Jag- 
heer,” was surrounding Belaspoor, our present 
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encampment, and ro not very productive 
when bestowed, the Colonel. has, by liberal 
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encouragement and steady good management 
wondertully improved the gift. He has also, 
by purchase, considerably enlarged his proper. 
ty, and now possesses above 40,000 acres, 
Indigo is his chief cultivation. He is a far. 
mer also on a large scale, in grain and cat. 
tle. 

Colonel Skinner was at Bhurtpore with his 
regiment, and again added to his already high 
character by valuable information and active 
services. ‘lhe Commander-in-chief for this 
and for his past conduct, recommended hin 
to the notice of the King, who was gracious. 
ly pleased to grant him the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel (locally), and further to bestow on 
him- the companionship of the Order of the 
Bath. 

From the ramparts of a small mud-tort, in 
which live the softer part of nature’s journey- 
work, the Commander-in-chief and his party 
were received with theroar of cannon. Out- 
side of the fort isa good brick house, sur- 
ronnded by acapital garden. Here are ex- 
tensive indigo works, and other mercantile 
speculations, all of which, from constant su- 
perintendence, are in the best possible order. 
Skinner invited his Excellency to breakfast 
and diner; at both of these banquets, the 
viands in quality and quantity would have 
done honour to a baronial feast. The Hin- 
doostani cookery was in the best taste and 
style, and captivated all palates. Several sets 
of, nautch women had arrived from Delhi, 
these and his own band of kulamets (men 
singers) entertained us during our repasts.— 
After dinner, some acting gentry, or rather 
buffoons made their appearance, and caused 
us to laugh by their most ludicrous represen- 
tation of the capture of Bhurtpore, and our 
plundering it, with such vivacity as even to 
cut the hair off the heads of the people. To 
sum up all the feasting, Colonel Skinncr ted 
the “whole general camp, pioneers and all.” 
There were 5000 to whom were distributed 
flour, butter, and sweetmeats ; each received 
ample for two days’ consumption. This 
princely mode of may soni” | is peculiar to, 
and worthy the best days of Hindoostan. 

The country around Belaspoor, well stock- 
ed with barley and grain. 

Jan. 30.—Marched to Soragepoor, (thirteen 
miles:) for some time we passed through 4 
wood of date-trees; crossed much land, which 
in the rains being under water, is therefore 
of little use. Passed a town called Sarsnee; 
from its ruins and present appearance, it must 
have been once a respectable place. The 
road not being the high one to Delhi, was 
sandy and heavy. The Kootub Minar in sight 
from camp: a party went to the banks of the 
Jumna, where they had abundance of sport 
with heg-deer, hogs, hares, and partridges; 
the latter of the black kind. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Prince Meerza Suleem. Delhi. Wall of 
Delhi. The Jummah Musjid. Under- 
ground Houses. Visit to the King-—— 
Ceremony of Presentation. Old Dethi. 
Homaion’s Tomb. A Bowliah. Colossal 
Ruins. Enormous Column. iron Pillar. 
Hindoo Sculpture. Ruined Mosque.— 
Astronomical Instruments. 


Jan. 31.—To Putpur-gunge, (fifteen miles 
anda half.) In the evening the Commander- 
in-chief received a complimentary visit from 
his Highness Prince Meerza Suleem, the 
King’s youngest surviving son: he is a ve- 
ry fine looking young man, handsome and 
tall, about thirty years of age. He was re- 
ceived by his Excellency and staff in full 
dress; a colloquy took piace, which lasted 
half an hour, and then he took his leave, be- 
ing presented with a horse, an elephant, and 
twenty-one trays of shawls, and different 
sorts of cloths. Delhi in sight, (about four 
miles:) the city makes a fine appearance.— 
The old fort of ‘Togluakabad and the new city 
form a continuation of seven or eight miles. 
The present oity was built by Shah Jehan, 
merely for the childish pleasure of giving his 
own naine to it: the gratified vanity of the 
King was satisfied, in naming the town “Shah 
Jehanabad ;” the Moslem part of the people 
give it this appellation still, but the Hindoos 
continue to call it Delhi. The town has been 
shifted more than once by the whim or caprice 
of the monarch. It stands on the right bank 
of the Jumna, which is a deep and broad riv- 
er even at this season of the year; in the 
rains, it has the magnitude of an inland sea, 
rather than the confined shores of a river. 

Febr 1.—Crossed the Jumna at Raj Ghaut, 
and on the other side met the Prince and the 
Resident, with their respective suits; entered 
Delhi, leaving Selim Gurh on the left hand. 
This is a fortress connected by a bridge with 
the palace; it was built by a king of the 
same name, and subsequently became the 
place of captivity for those whom the anger 
or suspicion of the sovereign considered fit 
tenants for such an abode; under the bridge 
(formerly one of sighs) which joinsit to the 

ace, runs a small branch of the Jumna.— 
The fort is goin rapidly to decay ; little use 
snow made of it save asa place in which 
the present King can take an airing with pri- 
vacy. ‘The old walls of Delhi have been re- 
paired, and where required, others have been 
built by the English ; these surround the 
town, and are fortified with a good parapet 
With loop-holes: there are gateways and bas- 
lions, on which cannon are mounted to defend 
all approaches. The circuit of the wall is 
about five miles; the two ends finish at the 
east and west sidesof the palace, which forms 
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extensive as possible, but as many tombs and 
religious edifices in ruins, were in the way, 
great caution and forbearance were necessa- 
ry not to excite the jealous feelings or the 
religious prejudices of the natives. There 
was a general levee at noon, and in the eve- 
ning his Excellency proceeded to the canton- 
ments, three miles north of the city, to re- 
view a corps of infantry ; these cantonments 
have not long been occupied, the garrison 
formerly residing within the walls of the city, 
the change is for the better, being a cooler 
and more agreeable residence, and free from 
the numerous plagues and nuisances, insepar- 
able from an Indian town ; not to say smells, 
dust, flies, each of which is almost a death to 
nature, certainly to comfort. The road to 
the cantonment leads over a stony ridge of 
tolerable height, which serves to deprive the 
city of the fall force of the hot winds, and 
which, paradoxical as it may appear, are the 
means of rendering a house cooler the strong- 
er they prevail. The mat-tatties or screens, 
made of a sweet smelling (fibrous) root, being 
wetted, the wind rushes through them with 
great force, and by means of the water is cool- 
ed in its . Dined with the Resident; 
a large party io meet the Chief. 

Feb. 2.—Rode to the cantonments to re- 
view a Native corps. ‘lhe Commander-in- 
chief held a Durbar, or levee of Natives, at 
twelve, which was attended by all the Va- 
keels of the independent and protected chiefs, 
resident at Delhi. The ceremony was not 
marked by its former magnificence : all are 
poor, and unable to display expensive corteges 
or establishments, asin the times of Acbar 
and his followers. Visited the Jummah Mus- 
jid, which answers to our cathecral. It isa 
splendid and enormous edifice, raised by that. 
munificent patron of architecture, Shah Je- 
han. The terrace is elevated several feet, 
which gives a commanding prospect around ; 
the principal gate is opposite to the palace, 
and a large street forms the communication 
between them ; the mosque is very handsome, 
of red stone, and ornamented with marble 
carvings, in texts and quotations from the Ko- 
ran; the minarets at the north and south ends 
are lofty, and give a view to a great distance. 
The court-yard is very spacious, and in its 
centre is a reservoir for water, in which “the 
faithful” perform the ablutions so strictly 
commanded by their religion. The Musjid 
has been lately repaired by the British Gov- 
ernment, under the superintendence of an en- 
gineer officer. The dome had several trees 
growing out of the joinings of the stones, 
and parts of the back wall had fallen down, 
and had been taken away by some heathen 
Hiadoo to make himself a tenement; this part 
was also repaired. Major Smith, the officer 
above alluded to, is peculiarly qualified for the 
charge of mie tr such magnificent relics 
of art, as much by his exquisite judgment and 
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ledged professional talents, which place him 
among the foremost of his compeers. On the 
waole the Jummah Musjid isa magnificent 
work, and worthy of transmitting its found- 
er’s name to posterity, did not the City, the 
Taje, and the Mootee Musjid at Agra, boidly 
declare, that it will last and be remembered 
as long as the Arts are cherished. 

Went to see the Ty-Kounahs, or under- 
ground houses, forming a part of Major Smith’s 
residence. ‘The usual description of this sort 
of habitation, is a deep excavation in the 
earth, having outlets for light above and in- 

ress at one place only. Major Smith’s are 
formed with less trouble, and are possessed 
equally of all the advantages of this kind of 
house ; they are formed in the walls of the 
ramparts, which being of great solidity, com- 
pletely exclude all heat ; indeed, so much is 
the temperature decreased, that twelve and 
even fourteen degrees have been discovered 
to be between the Ty-Kounah and the atmos- 
phere of a room above ground, and seldom 
less than ten degrees. The one now under 
mention doubtless belonged at some time past 
to a man of great station or wealth : the des- 
cent to the apartment was about thirty feet, 
and the surprise and pleasure was equal, to 
find such beautiful rooms and so elegantly ar- 
ranged and furnished. Coloured to resemble 
marble, the eye is at first deceived with the 
likeness; the deception is countenanced by 
the coolness, so different from that oppressive 
sensation always felt above. Long corridors 
lead to different apartments, embellished with 
coloured walls, and other decorations, all by 
the owner’s hands; and it should not be omit- 
ted, that many exquisite drawings of places 
of celebrity in Delhi and its neighbourhood, 
add to the appearance of this truly fairy pal- 
ace: light is admitted from above, and by 
windows in the eastern face. A retreat of 
this kind in the hot months of April, May, 
and June, is a luxury scarcely to be descri- 
béd, when by every precaution possible to be 
taken, the thermometer above stairs can 
scarcely be brought below eighty-five ; very 
often it is ninety, and sometimes even higher 
than that point: the rooms are amply large, 
lofty and convenient. The view from Major 
Smith’s terrace looking towards the palace 
and Selim Gurh, is very beautiful. In the 
evening attended the public dinner to his Ex- 
cellency in the cantonments. We are to vis- 
it the King to-morrow. 

Feb. 3-—The visit of the Commander-in- 
chief to his Majesty was fixed at eight this 
morning: the party being ready, proceeded 
in full state from the Residency to the palace, 
escorted by a troop of the 16th Lancers, and a 
troop of Native soma 

The preliminaries of etiquette having been 
satisfactorily adjusted as to the mode of pre- 
sentation, the Commander-in-chief stipulated 
that nothing derogatory to his situation or 
rank should be required; neither on his own 
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part did he desire more than to be received 
an the same terms and with the considers. 
tion applicable t6 the Resident. The prospect 
of a handsome nuzzer or offering operate: 
with the King to facilitate the presentation: 
for it is known that by such means he is ye. 
cessitated to eke out the scanty pittance allow. 
ed to him and his numerous family, servants, 
and dependants residing in the fort. How are 
the mighty fallen !—the Emperor of Hindoos. 
ian, and heir of the great Timor, a pensionary 
of a junta of merchants, who through their 
bounty, find the means of deserved reproach! 
Entering the palace gate, the cortege passed 
through a long corridor, or vaulted passage, 
sufficiently large to admit three elephants 
abreast. This passage had various shops ani 
places of residence for those permitted to re- 
main within the walls, and was formerly adorn- 
ed with carved and painted work. Quitting 
this passage, we came to a square presenting 
all the miserable and squalid wretchedness of 
the most common village: the contrast be- 
tween this part and the outside walls was ex- 
treme; quite like the Asphaltic apple. 

We continued our course through dirty 
lanes and under low ruined arches, tijl we 
arrived at what is termed the red curtain, 
through which every one, save the King, must 
proceed, using his legs and nothing else. Here 
we dismounted, and entered into a large 
square. In front about forty yards was the 
Dewan-khass, or throne-room, in which the 
King was already seated. Stopping, we each 
made three salams or bows, with the hand to 
the head; and a long-lunged crier proclaimed 
that we came to see the King of the World. 
Our salutations ended, we turned to the left, 
and entered the Dewan-khass, and walked up 
to the foot of the throne, having first made 
our obeisances, when opposite to the King 
and at the end of the room. Here we again 
salamed, and then the presentation follow- 
ed by the offering, took place. The Con- 
mander-in-chief was first presented, his style 
and title being called out: he then offered 
his nuzzer, which the King took and put into 
a basin by his side. A similar presentation 
and offering took place with all. A nuzzer 
was also presented to the heir-apparent, who 
stood by the King, on the left of the throne. 
The Commander-in-chief’s gift to the King 
was 100 mohurs, or 160/. sterling; to the 
Prince, it was ten mohurs. Then came the 
investitnre of the khelaut, or honorary dress, 
to his Excellency. The Prince Meerza 5Sv- 
leem, took his Excellency intoa side-room and 
dressed him. He came back having a turban on 
his head and a complete native dress over his 
European one. Strange as it may sound, the 
native dress was not unbecoming; the turban 
looked wel!. His Excellency then presented 
a consideration for this distinction, in the 
shape of other gold mohurs. Then a sword 
was called for, which the King with his own 





hands slung over his Excellency’s shoulder. 
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Then a target ; | 
another douceur followed: then came a green | 

inted stick, an emblem of authority in the 
palace and state, and this had the merit of ex-' 
tracting more Coin, 

All this being completed, and his Excellen- 
cy fully fashioned in dress, he was taken 
sme few paces opposite the King, and here 
he stood until a huge-winded person had call- 
ed out the many tities and distinctions it had 
been the King’s most gracious pleasure to 
confer upon him. Among these titles ex- 
pounded by the “King-at-arms” was, “Rust- 
um Jung,” equivalent to the ‘Hercules of 
War;’ ‘Syf-ood-dowlah,’ ‘the Sword of State.’ 
His Excellency was made a commander of 
7000 horse ; but these were in nubibus ; more- 
over his Excellency was permitted to beat a 
nobut, or drum in the city, and wherever he 
marched: he had also the honour of the “Ma- 
hi Muratib,” or the “Ensign of the Fish.” 
After this proceeding, the introduction of the 
Head Quarter Staff, and others in attendance 
on his Excellency; took place. Each gentle- 
man presented the King with five gold mo- 
hurs, about nine pounds, and the Prince with 
two. I should think five-and-twenty people 
were introduced to his Majesty; so altogeth- 
er the thing was not so bad on the score of 
presents. ‘Che Prince stood on the left of 
the throne: he wasa man of spare figure 
and stature, plainly apparelled, almost ap- 
proaching to meanness: his ap ce was 
that of an indigent Moonshee, or teacher of 
languages; there was nothing in his dress or 
manner to point him out, and but for the cir- 
cumstance of our giving him two gold mo- 
hurs, he might have been supposed a servant 
of the palace. 

The King’s second son was absent from 
indisposition : he affects European customs 
and manners, and dresses in the European 
costume. ‘Two grandsons of the King were 
present, a son of the heir, and a son of Meer- 
za Suleem’s, both fine children. The whole 
party, except the Commander-in-chief and 
the Resident were conducted to the outside 
of the red curtain, to receive the honorary 
dresses: we were attired ina dirty godown 
or out-office. The dress consisted of a shab- 
by cotton gown, with a spencer-sort of waist- 
coat, of white cloth and tinsel thread; a 
coarse cravat Was put on our necks, and round 
our cocked hats a wisp of muslin. In this ar- 
ray we walked back and salamed the King. 
The sight was truly ridiculous, and too much 
for our seriousness; we laughed at each other 
until we could Jaughno longer; we looked 
like a mad party of men dressed in female 
habiliments, diverting themselves after a co- 
pious libation, and something, perhaps, resem- 
bling the figure of Madge Wildfire and her 
companions, when officiating at the breaking 
into the Tolbooth, so forcibly described by 
the Wizard of the North. 
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the rank of field officers, received swords, but 
very coarse, common ones, Ti.e King ap- 
pears to be upwards of sixty years old: he is 
a remarkably healthy, strong man, exceeding- 
ly good looking, and is fairer than the gene- 
rality of the upper classes; a venerable white 
beard adds dignity to his countenance, while 
his dark mtelligent eye impresses all in his 
favour, and gains him credit for benevolence 
and goodness of heart, which amiable quali- 
ties are verified by all those who have the 
honour of any intercourse with him. The 
King sat on a raised throne, supported on 
cushions; the throne had a canopy, propped 
by slender pillars; all round were sentences 


ot Persian, expressive of the majesty of roy- 
alty, and one, declaring that, “if there was a 


heaven upon earth,” this place was it. This 

latter isa celebrated quotation, and is applied 

to all beautiful places and delicious climates. 

It had nearly been forgotten to mention, that 

the peacock throne carried off by Nadir Shah 

was in the recollection of the court, as the 

present one is ornamented with small figures 

of that bird, in enamel and gilding. The 

Dewan-khass, or Private Palace, is a mansion 

of one story, flat-roofed, composed wholly of 
marble, and richly embellished with carving 

and paintings of flowers. 

February 4.— Rode out to see sights; took 

the road towards old Delhi; passed Shere 

Shah’s fort, which was the old city ; the pre- 

sent one as has been said, was built by Shah 

Jehan, and the population moved by his order. 

This measure was adopted solely to give his 
name to the city, a piece of vanity which 
stood unawed at the misery and vast expense 
the removal entailed upon thousands. The 
only tangible benefit accruing from the change 

was the nearer approach to the river. Shere 
Shah’s fort is on a large scale, the bastions 
are high and extensive; the walls comprise 
a considerable circuit, and are lofty and of 
great solidity. Our party did not go inside, 
there being nothing worth the trouble of 

ing to see. From this we proceeded to Ho- 
maion’s* tomb; he was of the Mogzl dynasty, 
and died in 1555. This tomb is a grand mo- 
nument of former times. Though by no means 
approaching the magnitude of Acbar’s. it is 
yet considered as a beautiful building, very 
far its superior. Ido not know what edifice 
it can be compared to, the shape and construc- 
tion of these fabrics —_ so essentially 
different from any thing we have in Europe. 
The dome is three-fourths as large as St. 
Paul’s, I should conceive ; the figure of the 
whole is a square, and at the four corners are 
smaller domes : the large one which is in the 
exact centre of the building, was in the in- 
side enriched with gilding and enamel: from 
the centre a tassel of gold lace once depend- 
ed; but when the Jauts (those sworn foes to 
honesty and liberality) plundered Delhi, they 





* Son of the celebrated ‘‘Baber.” 
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amused themselves by firing their match- 
locks at the tassels : the marks of the bullets 
in the dome and in other parts of this superb 
edifice, are very apparent. Several members 
of Honmaion’s family are interred in this spot; 
their tombstones are beautifully carved in 
marble. 

(Quitting this, we visited the tomb of a ce- 
lebrated Saint of Hindoostan, by name 
“ Nizamood-deen-owliah.” The embroidery 
in white marble round the tomb :s exquisitely 
beautiful ; it is formed intoskreen work. A 
favourite poet, blessed in such vicinage, has 
his last lodging close to the saint. 

A Bowliah, or large well, is close to this 
last: many persons, chiefly idlers, gain consid- 
erable sums by the liberality of strangers vis- 
iting it. The method, though simple, is, it 
would be imagined, a ticklish one; they pre- 
cipitate themselves from the summits of the 
surrounding houses, some of which all but 
hang over the well; the height of the high- 
est could not be much under fifty feet, it was 
estimated above fifty by many: from other 
places where they jumped, the danger was 
increased, for they had a considerable space 
to clear the buildings which were between 
them and the wall of the well, to get safely 
into the water. To add tothe pleasure of 
these amphibious folk, the morning was a bit- 
ter cold one. 

Passed on to Togluckabad, certainly one of 
the grandest sights l ever witnessed, though 
nothing more than the deserted ruins of a 
huge fortress, the rearing and building of 
which 1aust have cost infinite time and labour. 
The beholder is struck with awe at the colos- 
sal remains, which seem those of the work 
of Titans, not of men. In many parts the 


works are perfect, particularly the tomb of 
Togleuh Badshah: he died in the year 1323. 
The wonder is excited how men could put 
such enormous blocks of stone together, and 
fashion them into fair proportions, when as- 
sisted so limitedly by art, through the aid of 


mechanics: how they managed is a secret 
which will doubtless rest with the inventors, 
for their descendants are as blessedly igno- 
rant of any useful science as men need be; 
if ignorance is bliss, they are happy enough. 
he circumference of the fort may be from 
five to six miles; the citadel very high and 
commanding, and to add to the strength of| 
the whole, a large space on one side can ea- 
sily be ininened by banking up the rains. 
The King’s tomb is outside the fort, and forms 
a fortified outwork ; the communication is by 
a stone canseway, arched. From Toglucka- 
bad we went to Cootub Minar, or Pillar ; this 
enormous column rises out of a large plain, 
and is at its base fifty-two feet in diameter; 
its extreme height is two hundred and sixty- 
two feet. It is divided into stories of differ- 
ent characters and appearance ; the firststory 
of ninety feet, having alternately semicircular 
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next division is wholiy angular, all the others 
are of mixed ornaments and designs. Balus. 
trades have been thrown out by the engineer 
who has had the charge of repairing it, and 
the masterly manner in which he has execu. 
ted the work, would alone stamp his charac. 
te. for talent and ingenuity. There is 
platform at each stage, upon which the vis. 
itor can go round the pillar outside, by no 
means a pleasant piece of curiosity ; a payil- 
ion sort of building is at the top, and a flag. 
staff displaying the British colours crowned 
the whole; this last addition was little dream. 
ed of, when the first stone was laid. 

The task of repairing this pillar was allot- 
ted to Major Smith, and it is but justice to 
say, he has put it intoas good a state as when 
it was new, perhaps better. Lightning had 
struck and injured it severely ; a large gap had 
fallen out at its base, so as to excite fears for 
the whole coming down at once; the stair- 
case inside had fallen into a confused mass of 
stone rubbish : added to this, many thought 
they perceived an inclination from its perpen- 
dicular; yet the talented architect did not 
shrink from the charge of its restoration, aud 
if the approval of the scientific, and the admi- 
ration of al] who have witnessed the perfect 
state in which the building is now, can speak 
to the thanks he deserves for his exertions, he 
has fully acquired them. 

The Cootab Minar is supposed to have been 
built by a monarch of that name, who sat on 
the throne about the year 1206, and was one 
of the early Moslem sovereigns of the Goor 
dynasty ; “ Cootub” signifies an axle or axis. 
It is placed in the centre of the olden city of 
Delhi, which old city existed previously to the 
Mahomedan invasion, and was called Indraput 
in the first ages of the Hindoos. Colonades 
and cloisters of old Hindoo ten.ples of stone, 
surround the pillar, and the few fragments 
which remain, point out most unequivocally 
the great perfection to which the art of sculp- 
ture was carried; these fragments are in the 
shape of friezes, cornices, pillars, and the in- 
ner part of domes of a peculiar construction. 
They are formed by stones projecting over 
each other, all fixed by the key-stone at the 
top. The Cootub was the effect of bigotry 
and fanaticism, the invariable associates ol 
Moslem invasion and power. The Hindoo 
temples were destroyed, for many of their re- 
lies are perceptible in parts of the Cootub.— 
This fact alone decides the controversy as to 
the people by whom the pillar was raised. 
The Hindoos, with perhaps pardonable assump- 
tion, claim it to their honour, nof being 
aware of the circumstance above-mentioned, 
even if it were not known that they were 4 
people who never thought of building for the 
mere honour of the arts, or to commemorate 
any act of national importance. The Mos 
lems, on the contrary, were celebrated for 
such works, 

An iron pillar stands in a sort of court-yard, 
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having the remains of cloisters on the four 
sides. Its history is veiled in darkest night. 
There is an inscription on it which nobody 
can decipher; nor is there any account, his- 
torical, or traditional, except we may refer to 
the latter class, a prevalent idea of all people 
that the pillar is on the most sacred spot of 
the old city, which spot was also its centre. 
It is also said, that as long as the pillar stood, 
so long would Hindoostan flourish. ‘This 
was the united dictum of the Brahmins and 
astrologers of the day. ‘The pillar is fifteen 
or sixteen inches in diameter. It has the 
marks of two cannon-shot, fired by the Jauts 
when they had possession of Delhi: the at- 
tempt to destroy it was unavailing. The col- 
onnades or Cloisters, above-mentioned, were 
all of stone: the roofs were of flat pieces laid 
across. It does not appear whether the peo- 
ple of those times had any knowledge of the 
arch save the one already mentioned. The 
carvings on the pillars which support these 
precious remains of past ages are strikingly 
rich and elaborate ; there are different com- 
partments with a variety of figures, but no 
two precisely alike. ‘The human figures of! 
both sexes were correct as to proportion, but 
it was in the countenances that the artist was 
faithful toanatomical precision. The attitude 
of the figures was very graceful ; the general 
position of them was standing upon one leg, 
with the other crossed over. Wherever these 
figures were introduced, the fanatic Moslem 
had hammered to pieces all those within his 
reach; and when this process was too slow 
for the work of demolition, another mode of} 
obliteration was requisite. Whole compart- 
ments of sculpture were plastered over to 
hide the profane imagery. 

In clearing away the rubbish to bring these 
beautiful remains to light, the engineer stum- 
bled on a long frieze, part of which had had 
the destroying mallet passed over it ; but this 
method of despatch was not active enough ; 
and that portion which had escaped vio- 
lence had been plastered over with a compo- 
sition of the colour of the stone. There was 
one stone which formed the architrave of a 
door-way: it wasa battle piece, and but for 
the sacrilege, was fitting to be conveyed to 
Europe. ‘Those lines of peculiar beauty and 
expression of Lord Byron’s, started to the 
mind's eye, 


*€ Co'd is thy heart, fair Greece.”* 
y 


The commencement of another Cootub, 
which would have been of larger dimensions 
than the present, may here be seen: it has 
lost its coating of stone, which has been taken 
away for other purposes. The enormous 
piles of ruins lying in mountains all around 
the pillar, have been organized into various 
forms, shaped into pyramids, or worn into 
some design more agreeable to the eye.— 
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had formerly designed a large mosque close 
to the pillar; all that now remains are some 
lofty arches, which give the ruins a cathedral 
or abbey-like appearance. ‘lhe party break- 
fasted in a tomb of some former noble of the 
state, a huge single room, square and domed ; 
nautch singers entertained us during our 
meal, If the dead had perception, the spirit 
of the defunct must have been rather “ up” 
to witness such unhallowed use of his last 
lodging. 

On our return to town, we visited the tomb 
of the founder of the Oude family,a former 
Vizier of Hindoostan ; this is a grand edifice, 
and in extent and cost may vie with some of 
the first country palaces of our nobles in En- 
gland, perhaps may exceed them in both res- 
pects. From thence we passed tothe observa- 
tory, built in the reign of Aurungzebe, when 
thestarry intelligences were under the charge 
of a Hindoo named Jy Sing. The instruments 
of this observatory, for measuring the dis- 
tance or height of the sun and stars, are of 
stone, and consequently of enormous size. I 
am not astronomer sufficient to speak upon 
these gigantic instruments, nor of their fitness 
for their intended use: but I naturally con- 
clude they were tolerably efficient, or they 
would not have been finished and kept up. 

When reflecting upon the changes which 
Delhi has seen—when her wealth and great- 
ness, her victories and defeats, her dynasties 
of Hindoo and Moslem, the generations of her 
cities, her fortresses, her palaces, and her 
tombs, are remembered, it may be said in the 
language of her figurative poetry, “I stood in 
the midst of what had been her grandeur, 
and cried, ‘Where is now thy greatness?’ and 
Echo answered, ‘Where ? ” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Gateways.—— The Present King.—Daily 
Marches.—Battle of Pauniput.—A Saint’s 
Tomb.— Wild Beasts.— Kurnaul.—Hima- 
laya mountains.—Crossing the River.-- 
Putnee and Shamlee.—Persian Water- 
wheel.—The Begum Somroo.—Meerut.— 
Hospitality at Meerut. 


Feb. 5.—Walked round the city by the 
parapet wall, which affords a quick communi- 
cation, the whole extent. Bastions to cover 
the curtains, and flank them, are in progress 
where necessary. The gateways are fine 
buildings, and are named after the provinces 
and cities towards which they point. “The 
Cashmeer,” “the Ajmeer,” “ the Lahore,” and 
“ Acra” serve to remind us of the former 
greatness and magnificence of the Mogul so- 
vereign, who passed through these gates 
when on a progress to the extensive and far- 





Broad roads have been opened, having the 
cootub for their centre-piece. The Moslems 


off provinces of his dominions. Bernier’s 
| Narrative of Aurungzebe’s progress to Cash- 


a . 
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meer, will give an idea of what sort of trav- 
elling was in vogue in those days, when the 
monarch chose to take the air at one of his 
country seats. 

The present King has been subjected in 
turn to the will of the Jauts, the Mahrattas, 
and lastly the English. That he likes us the 
least there is no doubt, for from our gripe his 
kingdom can never be wrested, to return a- 
gain into his own keeping; he must see de- 
vastation and bloody war hold united sway, 
ere that hope could be fulfilled. With the 
English he has liberty, anda pension ; but ex- 
cept within his palace, he has no attribute of 
royalty. His pension is twelve lacs per an- 
num, equal to 120,000/. at the exchange of 
two shillings the rupee. It must be mention- 
ed that the number of mouths he has to feed 
are prodigious. It is the case throughout In- 
dia, that the dependants of a great man do not 
desert him, nor he them, on a calamity over- 
taking him ; the broad apology for the British 
is, that they are conquerors, and as such, are 
under no necessity to recognize the King’s 
situation, or to ameliorate his condition. His 
authority they have long since refused, but it 
was with stealthy duplicity, honouring him as 
long as it was found convenient; and, when 
no longer requiring the aid of the King’s name, 
that “tower of strength,” they summed up 
their acknowledgements within the compass 
ofa pension. ‘l'hose who defend the Compa- 
ny say, that the King would have been worse 
used by any of the victorious Native powers ; 
thus making a scale of evil the rule of conduct. 
They acted from motives of pure generosity, 
perhaps; but merchants are but too rigorous 
On this chapter 


appraisers of profit and loss. 
of accounts, their arithmetic is seldom in er- 


ror. Let it be stated also, that the King has 
been shorn of his beams of royalty, his reve- 
nues have been seized and converted to the 
use of strangers, his authority everywhere 
abregated but in his own immediate family ; in 
short, he has lost all the rights, powers and 

rivileges, every thing but the name of a 

ing, and King, too, of Hindoostan, for the 
munificent exchange of twelve lacs annually ! 
How pleasant it would be to the rulers of the 
land, to see the heir of the Great Timor de- 
fending himself in forma pauperis in the pet- 
ty court for the recovery of small debts in Cal- 
cutta. Those who wish to understand the 1e- 
lations between the Honourable East India 
Company and his Majesty the Great Mogul, 
will do well to consult the treaty made by 
Lord Lake, after he had beaten Holkar’s ar- 
my at the Battle of Delhi. 

Feb. 6.—Saw the brigade, and afterwards 
marched to Allypore, (twelve miles;) the 
country well cultivated, but rather wet. Be- 
ing low, it is inundated by the waters from 
the canal which runs through the city. The 
crops are chiefly barley. Bulwunt Sing, the 
released Rajah of Awur, and Ahmed Bux’s 
two sons, came into camp, to accompany his 
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Excellency a part of his tour. Rain came 
down in torrents in the night, and made every 
thing comfortably soaked and heavy ; this jp. 
convenience is easily borne, for otherwise, 
the dust usually flying at this time of the 
year, is beyond all question the greatest pest 
possible. 

Feb. 7.—Marched to Bowlah, (ten miles 

and a quarter ;) crossed the canal, the same 
which goes to Delhi. It irrigates the country 
on its banks, and thereby creates abundance ; 
this and another called “ Ferose Shah’s” ca- 
nal have both been reopened by the British 
Government. All the roads under water from 
the recent rains ; nothing interesting in the 
shape of sights. 
Feb. 8.—To Gunnour, (thirteen miles and 
a quarter ;) the only thing worth notice, is the 
abundance of sport; owing to the paucity of 
inhabitants and cultivation; nothing new or 
interesting; on the high road from Delhi to 
the Punjab, all is flatas a table. Weather 
warm at times. 

Feb. 9.—To Smaeka, (eleven miles.)— 
Here Bulwunt Sing and his retinue left our 
camp to return to Delhi. Continued good 
sporting country; myriads of hares, partridg- 
es, and quail. 

Feb. 10.—To Pauniput, (twelve miles;) 4 
fine old town with good houses; the remains 
prove its former extent and opulence. Our 
camp was pitched on the site of the famous 


niput, fought between the Mahratta Confede- 


the Punjab, under their King Ahmed Shah, 
assisted by the Mussulman population of Ro- 
hilkhund, and other disaffected persons of that 
faith. The Mahrattas were defeated with in- 
credible slanghter, nor was the ardour or ob- 
stinacy of pursuit less remarkable ; the fug- 
tives were chased to the gates of Agra. A 
narrative of the operations of both armies, par- 
ticularly of the Bhows, is given in a transla- 
tion of a Native paper by an official personage, 
and an eye-witness in his army ; this paper 's 
in the Asiatic Register, and is very interest- 
ing. The Mahrattas never recovered from 
this overthrow ; they lost their Prince, a nv- 
merous nobility, or hereditary chiefs, and a 
immense concourse of men. The battle was 
fought in 1760, and from the united effects 0! 
famine and the sword, on the side of the Mab- 
rattas, nearly the whole of their army, * 
mounting to 140,000 horse, perished. 
Pauniput has the honour to hold the remains 
of a celebrated saint, who departed this life 1 
the most approved odour of sanctity. They 
are deposited in a handsome stone edifice 1 
the city. The tomb is well worth the trouble 
of going to see, having pillars of brass an 
marble skreens, all of excellent work and i! 
good preservation. The old citadel overlook: 
the country; it is, however, like the walls o! 








the city, in complete ruins. There was 4 


but most bloody and destructive battle of Pav- 


racy, under Sirdasbeo Bow, the Peshwah of 
Poonah, and the Dooraunees from the north o! 
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ld lying on one of the bastions, havin 

i ‘ang epithet of “ Fort Destroyer” - 
raved on it; the gun was formed of bars of 
iron bound together. Upon inquiry, I could 
find no one that had any recollection, or had 
been present in the town when the battle was 
fought, sixty-seven years ago. Flat country, 
tolerably cultivated, but possessing no variety 
of features, 

Feb. 11.—Came to Gurrondah, (nine miles.) 
The camp was pitched close to the remains 
of aremarkably handsome gateway, or, pro- 
perly speaking, one of the royal serais, or halt- 
ing places ; its appearance was imposing even 
indecay. It was doubtless used by the ein- 
perors When in progress to Kashmeer or La- 
hore; a thick jungle surrounds it on al] sides: 
sme patches of poorly-cultivated lands lay 
on the right and left as we came. Buta very 
few years have elapsed since this part of the 
country was inhabited wholly by wild beasts, 
andeven at this time lions are sometimes 
seen within twenty miles of Kurnaul; tigers 
are exceedingly numerous in its immediate 
vicinity. ‘The people of this place were loud 
in their execration of a ruthless tiger, who, 
unawed by the sanctity of a Fakeer, who had 
set up his spear in the neighbourhood, had not 
scrupled to take the holy man “ into his keep- 
ing.” This violence, at variance with all 
settled notions of respect and security, happen- 
eda few days prior to ourarrival. The na- 
tives are impressed with a belief that no wild 
beast will touch a holy man, and they natu- 
rally looked upon this instance as one of un- 
paralleled enormity on the part of: the tiger; 
beside which the good folks lost the aid and 
comfort of the saint’s presence, which is gree- 
dily courted ; the residence of such a charac- 
teramong the villages is more desirable, as it 
does not happen every day in the week. 

Feb. 12.—Marched into Kurnaul, (twelve 
miles and a half.) The first part of the road 
lay through a thick jungle, with quantities of 
all sorts of game in it; the country is level, 
and so low as to be covered several inches 
with water in the rains. Crossed Ali Mur- 
dan’s canal, the same which runs to Delhi; 
it 1s here about sixty feet wide, and flows 
with considerable velocity, more so than the 
evenness of the land would lead one to suppose. 
A good bridge spans the canal, and here was 
the scene of the Fakeer’s catastrophe, men- 
tioned yesterday. 

Kurnaul, except Loodianah, is the farthest 
station to the north-west on the Bengal es- 
lablishment : its latitude is nearly 31 degrees 
north. It is ina large plain but recently re- 
covered from the tigers; and even now the 
jungle is close to the cantonments, and but 
scantily cleared in other parts. The town is 
of tolerable size; but asit isof late occupation 
by a large force, there are no buildings of any 
note init. Formerly Kurnaul was accounted 
a healthy cantonment, but, since the clearance 
of the canal and its re-opening, the casualties 
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have been numerous. Four colonels of cay- 
alry died in a very short period. On the 
plain of Kurnaul was fought the battle which 
gave Nadir Shah the possession of Delhi; the 
action took place on the 14th of February 
1739, and on the 8th of March following he 
entered the city, and began a tragedy of mur- 
der and robbery, which, for its extent or atro- 
city, has no parallel in history. The cool- 
ness of the winter months, and the abundance 
of sport, contribute to its being preferred as a 
station by officers of the army. 

Here we first saw the Himalaya mountains. 
It is not possible to define the sensations, on 
beholding these elder-born of the earth.— 
While busily employed in the forms of a re- 
view, in the afternoon, we first caught sight 
of their eternal snow-clad summits, at a mo- 
ment when the sun’s beams lighted up their 
crests. Their appearance even so far away 
was magnificent, nor did I ever feel so im- 
pressed with astonishment, or had so familiar 
a notion of the magnitude of Nature’s works, 
as when looking on these giants of her crea- 
tion. Their distance as the crow flies, is from 
seventy-five to eighty miles; and yet we saw 
them so distinctly as to distinguish the shades 
of the hollows. There are other ranges be- 
tween this high one and Kurnaul, but these, 
from the great distance, are entirely hidden 
from view. The camp remained at Kurnaul 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th; our time occupied in 
reviews of cavalry and infantry corps. A 
large dinner and ball were given by the offi- 
cers to the Commander-in-chief and the head- 
quarters. 

Feb. 15.—Marched across the canal and the 
Jumna to Nugra, (eight miles:) the eonfu- 
sion at the river was in true Hindoostani char- 
acter: to mend the matter, seven boats only 
were procurable; and what with loading and 
unloading, getting across the horses and ca- 
mels, it was an Augean task. Blackey, as 
usual on great occasions, made a furious row ; 
this, in cases of difficulty and danger, is a sine 
qua non; lashing restive horses, twisting 
bullocks’ tails, and torture in fifty modes, got 
all over, save and except the camels, and they 
are the most villainous beasts upon the face 
of the earth to have to do with where celerity 
is required. No entreaty will induce one of 
these brutes to put himself intoa boat, and 
swim they will not; you may tug at his nose, 
through which a hook is passed and a cord is 
attached, till your arm aches; he will onl 
bellow and roar, and perhaps fall down on his 
knees, as if begging you to dispense with his 
moving. Patience is the only remedy, and 
that few are gifted with on an occasion where 
dispatch and hurry were absolutely necessary, 
in a camp like ours, where, it is verily believ- 
ed, to give the order is sufficient for its march- 
ing to the uttermost ends of the earth. The 
elephants, after depositing their burthens in 
the boats, make a party of pleasure and 
swim over, but are cunning enough to re- 
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member the digs of the guiding-iron with 
which their Mahouts, or conductors have fa- 
voured them, and contrive to dive deep down 
and duck them in the transit: the whole bag- 
gage and cattle did not come up till late at 
night, jaded to death. Before crossing the 
river, we saw the artillery at their annual 
practice. 

Feb. 16.—Marched to Putnee, (ten miles ;) 
but how unlike its namesake in Old England! 
The cultivation is thinner here than we have 
passed for some time, but the quantity of game 
is prodigious, particularly hares. The day 
was Warm, more so than usual at this time of 
the year, and so far tothe northward. Passed 
on this day’s march Junjonah, a place of note 
and opulence formerly, but like all towns of 
any age, quite in ruins. ‘l'his district is fa- 
mous for its mangoes. ‘The hills in sight. 

Feb. 17.—Came to Shamlee, (eight miles 
and a half.) Nothing new. ‘The country 
miserably poor, being for the most part re- 
cently rescued from a state of jungle, and 
generally in the rains inundated. Here and 
there, where favourable spots present them- 
selves, wheat is grown and luxuriantly too.— 
In some places it was nearly five feet high, 
even when not quite ripe, and so thick did it 
stand as almost to prevent a person walking 
through it. A meagre crop of thin sugar-cane 
was also in the harvest. The water for irri- 
gation is all raised by means of the Persian 
water-wheel: this method is more prevalent 
to the north and west of Delhi than to the 
south and other parts. The construction of 
these wheels would have reflected no credit 
on the inventor and builder, admitting they 
were the preduce of his first ideas, and bating 
he had any other too) but a hatchet: such rude, 
unsophisticated attempts at art never were 
seen before in this nether world. 

Feb. 18.—To Khuroor, (ten miles.) Coun- 
try mostly jungle and uncultivated, particu- 
larly to the left of our route. Weather get- 
ting sensibly warmer as we go southward.— 
Nothing new. 

Feb. 19.— Marched to the left bank of the 
Hindon, which in the rains isa river of consid- 
erable magnitude and velocity, but now ford- 
able: the distance was fourteen miles and 
three quarters. The scenery on the right 
bank was pretty, and both sides were high, 
but generally of deep sand. We have now 
entered the territories of the Begum Somroo, 
a person of great notoriety for these last fifty 
years, originally one of a nautch or dancing 
set, and afterwards wife to a Geoman adven- 
turer. By one of those freaks of fortune com- 
mon in the East, she became the sovereign of 
a large tract of country, and now enjoys a re- 
venue of eight lacsa year. Mention will be 
made of part of her husband’s career. The 
camp-followers, and servants of all sorts, en- 
joyed flour, butter, and sweatmeats, and fire- 
wood at the Begum’s cost. This, as before 
stated, is usual when one great personage vis- 
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its another, and with such a camp as ours » 
was no joke. A week of it will be better 4, 
her purse than a fortnight. 

Feb. 20.—To Kirwah, eleven miles and 
three quarters beyond Sirdanah. The |Jatto: 
is the city and head quarters of the Beow, 
Somroo, who possesses the country around as 
a life-fief or jagheer; which, originally es. 
mated at six, is by her extreme good manage. 
ment made eight lacsannually: this was co. 
firmed to her by Lord Lake, but it reverts: 
the Government at her death. 

The history of this remarkable woman js 
such, that a slight, and perhaps imperfect ac. 
count, or rather glance at it, may prove of in- 
terest. In Asiatic countries, the rise of ay 
obscure individual to the possession of imperi- 
al power was by no means of singular or even 
infrequent occurrence. What would appear 
impracticable in Europe, was in Asia scarcel) 
extraordinary. The instance of the Begui 
attaining princely power over the population 
of a flourishing country deserves to be recori- 
ed, if only for the able and just manner in 
which she exercises her control; though » 
rapid an accession to dominion, it is to the n- 
tives, or strangers, familiar with the histon 
of the country, scarcely dwelt on, among s 
many instances of a similar description. In 
early life, she was as has been said, a naute) 
girl, but who her parents were, or from wha! 
part of the country she came, is now lost to 
information : it is, however, conjectured, from 
her exceeding fairness of complexion and y- 
culiar features, that her family were of norti- 
ern extraction. Her attractions and accom- 
plishments secured the attentions of a Geoman 
adventurer, by name Somroo, which it ap 
pears was an appellative given him for his 
constant sombre and melancholy appearance. 

It was this miscreant who superintended 
the murder of the English gentlemen of the 
factory at Patna, in 1763. Flying from the 
resentment of the British, who shortly after- 
words recaptured Patna, Somroo bent his 
course for Upper India, and entered the ser- 
vice of the Rajah of Bhurtpore, and subsequent- 
ly of other Native Chiefs, until, from favoura- 
ble circumstances, which were taken advan- 
tage of by his abilities, he became possessed 
of a large space of country to the north-eas 
of Delhi. He died in full possession of his 
power. The Begum subsequently married « 
Frenchman, but by neither of these unions had 
she any children, at least none are now alive. 
It appears that the Frenchman meditated ® 
return to Europe, and communicated his wis! 
es to the Begum, who at first made no hesita- 
tion to the project. All the valuables, in the 
shape of jewels and money, were to be collect: 
ed, and then in secrecy and the dead of night 
they were to mount their elephants and make 
the best of their way to the Company’s ter- 
ritories. The Begum had also her ow! 
project, and a daring and subtle one it was. 
She had the wit to know, that in any other 
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country she would soon cease to be in her 


husband’s eye an object of regard, rather per- 


haps one of forgetfulness if not of active vio- 


lence: she naturally supposed that the French- 


man cared for her money alone, and would 
appropriate it to his own peculiar use. With 
a refinement in hypocrisy, she assented to all 


his plans, but privately laid her own in a man- 
ner that could not fail, in some way, to fulfil 
her expectations. She gave orders to her own 
immediate attendants to communicate in pri- 
vacy With the soldiery the part which her hus- 


band intended to pursue, and to express to 
them how much that purpose was at variance 
with her own inclinations, which were wholly 
inseparable from the presence and the hap- 
piness of her people. Upon this a scheme of 
ambush was so prepared, that the Frenchman 
had no chance of escape, even admitting he 
had seen through the artifice by which his life 
fella sacrifice. The Begum communicated 
to him her false fears of detection, and point- 
ed out the dishonour that must attach itself to 
their act of desertion, and for her own part 
vehemently protested, that she would die by 
her own hand, rather than be compelled to re- 
turn by force. She never would consent to 
be removed from her husband. He, silly 
man, entered into a compact with her, to de- 
stroy himself, in the event of being overtaken 
and interrupted in their design: for this des- 
perate purpose, they provided themselves with 
pistuls, and at the dead of night he mounted 
his elephant, and she got into her palankeen. 
At the appointed spot the ambush was ready, 
and all things answered the Begum’s inten- 
tions—the opposing party soon made the es- 
cort of the Begum and her husband fly. The 
attendants ran to inform him that the Begum had 
shot herself. In the noise and confusion ma- 
ny matchlocks had been let off, so that he 
could not tell if her having been molested was 

robable or not. On rushing to her palan- 

een to ascertain the truth, he was alarmed 
by the clamour and apparent affliction of those 
who surrounded it; and, upon a towel satura- 
ted with blood being shown him, as confirma- 
tion of the Beguim’s having destroyed herself, 
he placed a pistol to his head and shot him- 
self. 


The Begum, who had till then never ap- 
peared in male society, threw open the blinds 
of her palankeen, and mounted an elephant ; 
she haranged the troops upon her attachment 
to them, and her opposition to the commands 
of her husband ; she professed no other desire 
than to be at their head, and to share her 
wealth with them; the novelty of the situa- 
tion lent energy to her action and eloquence 
toher language, and amid the acclamations of 
the soldiers she was led back in triumph to 


the camp. It is said she serupled not to spur 


her husband’s lifeless corpse, and vituperated 
his ineffectual endeavours to alienate her 
Having 


from the affections of her people. 
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self as belonging exclusively to them. Lord 
Lake found her, in the wars of 1803, 4, and 
5, friendly to the English interests, and got 
the Government to confirm her in the jagheer. 
She has, through a long life, maintained her 
station and security among the host of con- 
tending powers, and may bear the honour of a 
similarity of character with our Elizabeth.— 
True it 1s, that her government was politic 
and respected when her power was thonght 
of consequence; now, when age has chilled 
her blood, and the march of events has left her 
no exercise for those talents, which would 
have shone wit! splendour on a more extend- 
ed theatre, she has turned her attention to the 
agricultural improvement of her country, 
though she knows she is planting that which 
others will reap. Her fields look greener 
and more flourishing, and the population of 
her villages appear happier and more pros- 
perous than those of the company’s provinces. 
Her care is unremitting, and her protection 
sure. Formerly a Mahometan, she is now a 
Roman Catholic, and has in her service many 
priests and officers of that persuasion. At her 
metropolis she has erected a very beautiful 
church, on the model of St. Peter’s; it is al- 
most finished ; little remains to be done, and 
that is on the outside. The altar is remarka- 
bly handsome ; it is of white marble, from 
Jypoor, and inlaid with various coloured 
stones, 

The Begum has a body of troops for the pro- 
tection of her person and the collection of her 
revenues; besides which, she furnishes her 
contingent quota to the British. ‘These troops 
are liberally paid and clothed, and in appear- 
ance are by far better looking than any troops 
in the pay of Native princes. She is liberal, 
and many share her bounty. Her character 
for humanity does not stand so high, and there 
are numerous stories of murders having been 
done by her orders, and in her presence; even 
those about her, say she is a severe mistress. 
A story is current of her having detected one 
of her household damsels in an intrigue with 
herlover. The unfortunate girl’s punishment 
was inhumation alive; and over the grave the 
remorseless and relentless mistress ordered 
her own bed to be placed, where she slept 
the whole night. She isa most remarkable 
woman; her talents have raised and now main- 
tain her, in her present situation, the duties 
of which she performs punctually and syste- 
matically. 

The Begum is building a fine house at Kir- 
wah, as it has been prognosticated by the as- 
trologers, that if she returns to Sirdanah, she 
will cease to live; thus affording another in- 
stance of the very close alliance which sub- 
sists between the power and comprehensive- 
1/ness of the human mind and its weakness,— 
Though now seventy-five years of age, she 
feels disposed to bamboozle the fates, for back 
to her capital she does not intend to go. She 











been their former chiet’s wife she identified her- 


has fine houses at Meerut and at Delhi, and 
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also possesses a garden near Bhurtpore, and a 
good house within that fort.* She received 
his Excellency with salutes of cannon and 
turn-out of troops, and entertained the whole 
party to breakfast and dinner, which was laid 
out in tents for the occasion. 

The above sketch is from one who has 
known her all his life, and who is dignified by 
the name of her “ son.” “ Hon. John,” being 
the elder, will succeed to the inheritance—a 
barren sceptre being that within her grasp. 

Feb. 21.—Marched into Meerut canton- 
ment, (eight miles and a half.) On quitting 
our ground, his Excellency was saluted with 
the ) semen 8 cannon and presented arms.-— 
Great part of the road was bare of verdure or 
cultivation. The approach to the canton- 
ments was pleasing; the handsome church, 
the houses, gardens, and barracks, make a 
showy appearance. Meerut is universally a- 
greed upon to be the pleasantest and most a- 
greeable station in Upper India, though it is 
certainly inferior to Bangalore, on the Madras 
establishment: the climate of this latter place 
is more agreeable, though not possessing the 
invigorating cold of the winter at Meerut-— 
the three hot months take away somewhat 
from the otherwise undisputed preference Mee- 
rut would enjoy over every quarter in India. It 
is a large station for troops, having one king’s 
cavalry corps and one infantry, two corps of 
native cavalry, four troops of "hens artillery, 
the rocket troop, and four regiments of native 
infantry. 

It may easily be imagined that a Comman- 
der-in-chief and his staff, on a tour of inspec- 
tion, would have ample to do in the shape ot 
reviews, at so large a station as this; nor 
were those who expected such employment 
in the least disappointed; attendance so often 
becomes anything but agreeable, verifying the 
adage, “Too much of one thing.” views 
in the mornings and evenings, levees and see- 
ing barracks, and other interesting sights, 
occupied our days, and constrained every one 
to be booted and spurred. 

This place is celebrated for its hospitality 
and gaiety during the winter months. It has 
a race-course, theatre, and ball-room; and 
those who reside within convenient distances, 

enerally contrive to come in and mix with 
heir friends during that season of festivity.— 
The houses are , and each has a well- 
stocked garden of fruits and vegetables. The 
European troops usually remain three years 
at each station, which permits them to make 
themselves comfortable. Abundance of game, 
(including the majestic elephant, the tiger, 


* When the army was before Bhurtpore, in 1826, the 
Commander in-chief was desirous that no Native chief of 
our allies should accompany the besieging force wilh any 
of his troops; this order hurt the pride of the Begum, 
who remonstrated. She was told that the large and holy 
place of Muttra was to be confided to her care. “ Non- 
sense,”’ said she, “ if | don’t go to Bhurtpore, all Hindoos- 
tan willsay lam grown a coward in my old age.” Circum- 
stances quickly permitted the old lady ‘to attend the 
eeremony.” 
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and some few lions, to the north-west in the 
desert, down to the diminutive quail,) is with. 
in a short distance of Meerut, and this is one 
reason for the preference most people giye 
it. 

The church is a handsome building, and 
stands convenient to the European quarters: 
the barracks are on a splendid scale, combining 
comfort. in all its modes, so requisite in India: 
the hospitals are not so good, and are fair in- 
ferior to those at Cawnpore. The town, 
which is to the southward of the cantonments 
two miles, isan old one, and with the usual! 
quantum of filth and dirt. The apathy with 
which our functionaries look upon the discred- 
itable state of the streets of Indian towns ap- 
pears strange: a tax might assuredly be levied 
to keep the cities clean, and give a greater 
chance for the inhabitants to enjoy health— 
Coel is the only place where any thing like 
cleanliness was observed in the conservancy 
department. 

he time we passed at Meerut, when not 
occupied with duty matters, was spent in ex- 
periencing the hospitality of the good folks of 
the station; and dinners, plays, and balls, fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession. Del- 
hi being only thirty-six miles south-west, ma- 
ny visiters came from thence. Among the 
reviews, it ought to be mentioned, that the 
evolutions of the horse artillery and the prac- 
tice of the rocket troop were such as to elicit 
the marked approbation of the Commander- 
in-chief, for steadiness, precision, and celer- 


ity. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Bussombah. Flooded Lands. Tiger shoot- 
ing. Crossing the Ganges. Aggressions 
in India, A fallen Prince. English in- 
justice. More Tiger shooting. Game. 
Kunkul. Junction of the riers. Pil- 
grims at Hurdwar. Town of Hurdwar. 
A Tiger burned. An old Moslem Town. 
Botanic Garden. Crossing the Jumma. 
The Sikhs. 


Fs. 28.—The camp broke ground for Chota 
Mohauna, (eleven miles and three quarters,) 
and few of us are sorry to have a respite from 
the mignon of pleasure, which, however al- 
luring, brings its own satiety. All the party 
are preparing for tiger shooting, our march 
lying through their best haunts. Having no 
ears of reviews before our eyes, we all felt 
inclined to do as we pleased. 

Feb. 29.—To Bussombah, (eleven miles:) 
the country well cultivated. There were 
here two mosques of sandstone in ruins: the 
barley and wheat were rich and heavy ; the 
whole surface of the earth looked one sea of 
corn without limit. 





March 1.—Tothe right bank of the Ganges, 
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n the (eight miles.) From two to three miles be-jhe effected his purpose, but was felled by a 





With. fore reaching camp we quitted the high|shot; other shots followed quickly, and he 
| one grounds, and came down into what are term-|soon was despatched. Of this fight I saw but 
give ed kader lands, 7. e. those flooded in the rains, | little, having gone alone after my “ own bird:” 
and yielding nothing but long grass used in\there were two small pad elephants with me ; 
and thatching houses and such like purposes.—|the beast was hunted backwards and forwards, 
ters ; This belt of Jand is on both sides of the river;|when, on getting close to him, he charged 
ining it varies in width from half a mile to two|one of the small elephants, upon which there 
ndia: miles, and continues for a great distance.|was a man with a spear; with this weapon 
ir in There are a few scattered villages where a\the man beat him off, the elephant running 
own, higher patch of ground offers some chances of|away as fast as he could. Quitting this, he 
lents harvest for the toil of culture, but for the|atiacked the other elephant, and in the hu 
sual most part, being low and swampy, with very|to get away, a man that was on his back fell 
with thick grass and bushes, it is almost in the un-|off almost at the tiger’s feet: I was obliged to 
red. disputed possession of tigers and myriads of|stop and pick him up. 
3 ap- other game. fieving the misfortune to break the loose 
vied In the forenoon, flying rumours were about/ramrod while ramming down a ball, nothing 
ater that sundry bullocks had been killed over|remained to me but patience, which of all vir- 
h— night by a party of marauding tigers; nothing|tues is less known or understood in tiger 
like certain of their being near came in till three|shooting than in any other pursuit, and all 
ancy o'clock, when it was decided to mount and go|that conld be done was to keep the animal in 
in quest of them. Out the party sallied, his! view till the rest of the party came up from 
| not Excellency at its head: there were nine ele-|the conquest of the second. His entry into 
| OX- phants with sportsmen in howdahs, and twelve|some thick grass being marked, the line ad- 
‘s of others with padsonly ; these twenty-one made! vanced, and soon came upon him in some deep 
, fol- a good line, and we bent our course to the re-| water, which he could not cross without 
Del- mains of the deceased bullocks. We beat up|swimming. Upon being disturbed, he turned 
ma- and down for an hour, B ene up quantities|and sprang up, seizing an elephant by the 
the of black partridge, hog-deer, and other game.| root of the tail; off they both went, amid the 
the The grass had been set on fire in some places! shouts and shots of the party. We had no re- 
rac. by the herdsmen for the purpose of their|gard to the person on the elephant, to the 
licit flocks being able to get at the young sprouts|cooly or assistant who was standing with his 
der- underneath: these fires, from the high wind, |feet within an inch of the tiger’s teeth, or to 
sler- burnt with amazing fury, and the roaring|the elephant himself, but, with a stoical in- 


noise was almost alarming; it required some| difference to the safety of all three, crack, 
ingenuity to get outof itscourse. After beat-|crack, went the guns; it was in all waysa 
ing about for some time in the swamp we|feu-de-joie. 

came upon a tiger. When the elephants! After the tiger had ridden en croupe for 
found out what sort of play we were after,/twenty yards or thereabouts, he fell dead, 
they began to pipe and trumpet with their! pierced by eight or ten balls. He proved to 


oot- trunks, and off they all scampered, with the|be a young male, not full grown: the other 
ons exception of that on which his Excellency sat,|two, a full grown male and female, were most 
w- and one other. What with digging the iron|likely his respected parents. While he was 
me. hook into their heads, and by dint of kicks,|hanging on by the tail, the elephant, not lik- 
Pil- coaxing, and abuse, several were brought to|ing his eutside passenger, tried all means to 
nar. the scratch, and among them the one belong-|dislodge him; he kicked with all his might, 
on. ing to the writer of these lines. and put out a hind leg to pull him under his 
na. 


Coming to where the tiger lay, we saw him|body: these kicks and cuffs must have been 
in the attitude of springing, his eyes glaring|as serviceable to the tiger as a fall from the 
through the grass. After some few shots,|/seventh heaven.* After the termashu or 


ota among which, by monstrous luck, was one|sport was over, the elephant was inspected, 
'S,) from my own gun, he yielded up his life,|to ascertain if he had been wounded; no 
om which till to-day had doubtless passed far from|marks were discernible, which to all of us 
al- the busy haunts of man, shunning all but the|seemed the oddest thing in the whole busi- 
rty society of his own immediate family, and|ness. 

ch stained with the slaughter of a thousand bul-| No one, save the tiger himself, was less 
a locks. Packing the dead, or in sporting|pleased at the recklessness of our proceedings 
pat phrase, “bagging” the tiger on the top of a|than the gentleman on the elephant, whose 
) a ie commenced a van om for an-|___ 

; other. Ina few minutes we roused two, and . i be ‘ : 

re off they bolted ; it was beautiful to see them|mat as the elechant can hook ina tiger, wilt hog 
* cantering away, and now and then standing | deer. with his hind leg, is incredible. When once within 


ie hi the chancery limits of his four legs, no ingenuity or force 

of on their hind feet to see whereabout the eneMY | can extricace the unlucky object from the process which 
was. ‘These two soon separated; the largest] it undergoes. A ball in the hands of a juguler does not 

took to the right, and seemed di to| change sides with greater cclerity, nor is there any bread 


- in Christendom more thoroughly kneaded. A full grown 
force our line, as he came back towards us: tiger is reduced, by this operation, to a mere mummy. 
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situation was not, by any train of reasoning, 
an enviable one; but how he, or any other 
person, could expect that such a batch of 
bumpkins in the mysteries of tiger shooting 
should be able, ontheir first finding, to behave 
with the least leaven of reflection, or approach 
to decorum, is certainly beyond all compre- 
hension. The party returned to camp at sun- 
set, having left it at half-past three, thus doing 
all our work inan hour and a half,and within 
a mile of camp. I have been,. perhaps, too 
diffuse on this subject, but 1t was the coup 
d’ essai of every one of the party, and its prov- 
ing so good, and serving, though in an imper- 
fect manner, to show what tiger shooting is, 
will, it is to be hoped, plead in excuse for the 
prolixity of the narration. 

The little elephant, whose rider fell off his 
back, ran away to the jungles, and no tidings 
of the truant have since been gained. 

March 2.—Crossed the Ganges to Daranug- 
ger, (two miles and three quarters,) on the 
left bank: a pretty village, with the remains 
ofa fine caravanserai. An unfortunate grass- 
cutter was kicked dead by one blow froma 
troop horse ; the man was urging the animal 
to get into a boat to cross the river. There is 
not a more vicious beast in existence than a 
troop horse, and many are obliged to be kept 
muzzled when mounted. 

Hearing of more tigers, a few sallied from 
camp, but returned unsuccessful. A shvot- 
ing party left us when at Meerut to look for 
sport lower down the river, m some capital 
covers ; it came back to-day, having killed only 
one. 

March 3.—To Bijuore, (seven miles and 
three quarters ;) a very pretty place, having 
clumps of trees and cultivation all around 
them. Since crossing the Ganges we have 
been in Rohilkhund; the capital town is now 
Barelly. ‘The natives of this district are most- 
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of trees, and rich cultivation, contrast strongly 
with the real state of the people, who tee! 
heavily the withering hand of poverty. The 
richness of the country would argue propor. 
tionate wealth and comfortsto the inhabitants, 
particularly to the peasantry. Not so is the 
reality ; they have literally but just where- 
withal to live upon, for the uttermost farth- 
ing is exacted. The juxta-comparison of 
green fields and heavy teeming crops is squalid 
misery and absolute poverty to the hand that 
sows the seed and reaps the harvest,— but not 
for itself. 

March 5.—Came to Nujeebabad, (eleven 
miles and three quarters.) The approach to 
our encampment resembled that to a nodle- 
man’s mansion in England. Looking down 
upon the tents, which were pitched between 
two clumps of trees of darkest foliage, a clear 
stream wound its course in front of the camp, 
and the distant mountains formed a magnifi- 
cent background to a picture as full of land- 
scape beauties as could, perhaps, be found in 
any part of India. The Nawaub of Nujeeba- 
bad was formerly a person of great power and 
property. The acquisition of Rohilkhund to 
the English <the means should be forgotten,) 
has curtailed him of his fair proportions: in 
exchange for his principality, in size and 
wealth equal to some kingdoms, the Company 
generously gave him, asa quid pro quo,1 
pension of 5000 rupees a month. “ Credat!” 
To be sure the Company was strong enough 
not to have given him any thing, but, to save 
appearances to those who were interested in, 
but wholly ignorant of, Inaian politics, they 
stretched a point, and gave the prince the 
above sum. ‘The ancestor of this family came 
into the country along with Ahmed Shah in 
1761, as was understood ; so the possession did 
not long remain hereditary. The consequence 
or dignity of the family entitled him to re- 


ly Mahomedans, of the class or tribe called |ceive a visit from the Commander-in-chief, 


Patans, and are a fine robust race, but bold, 
unruly, and troublesome. The name of Ro- 
hilla is frequently mentioned in Mr. Hasting’s 
trial. ‘The sufferings of the gallant prince 
and his followers are recorded in “ Mill’s 
India,” perhaps, however, with a too vivid 
colouring and fervid warmth of pity for his 
misfortunes and their losses. It is not to be 
denied that the power of the British has been 
obtained more by force than by other and 
fairer means. ‘Treaties, demanding the ces- 
sion of kingdoms, were offered at the point of 
the sword, and, in lieu, pensions bestowed up- 
on their former possessors. Those of former 
Governors General, whose exactions and 
grasping seizures have acquired to the perpe- 
trators such damning fame, have been account- 
ed the greatest of Indian statesmen. Among 
these names are those of Lord Clive and Mr. 
Hastings. 

March 4.—Came to Kheritpore, (ten miles 
and three quarters ;) a fine town, but. bearing 
the marks of premature decay: noble groves 


after he had paid his respects to his Excellen- 
cy. At this visit the Nawaub was received 
with presented arms froin a guard of honour, 
and had, what is of material consequence in 
the eyes of a native, the privilege of smok- 
ing his hookah, thereby establishing his equali- 


In the evening his Excellency returned the 


call. The reception room was large, of good 
proportions. and quite saracenic in its style; the 
furniture was mean and ill matched, as was 
every thing about the house: the only part 
of his establishment in good order was his 
garden ; this the despoilers’ hands had not 
touched, and nature had not been impoverish- 
ed. The garden was almost hidden perhaps 
for fear of its being thought beyond the 5000 
rupees. 

The Nawanb himself is a fine handsome 
man, stout and well formed, intelligent, and 
pleasing in his manners. Yet it was impos 
sible to look at him without commiserating his 
ifallen estate—to see what was his, and then 
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to view his present poverty, and the utter ruin 
coming over his fortunes, which he is unable 
to prevent, But if the Nawaub can find so- 
lace ina brotherhood of others spoliated by 
the Indian Government, he will derive ample, 
for his is not a solitary instance. A class of 
society auswering to the English lords and 

ntry is nearly obliterated from the face of 
indoostan; there is now scarcely any one (and 
shortly the few that are will have passed 
away) between the Europeans who hold and 
govern the country, and the ryoet or peasant 
whose labour tills the soil, except in the per- 
sons of a fat Baboo of a Benastty. who has 
managed to monopolize the purchase of those 
lands which English rule and law have given 
to sale, in default of the discharge of rent.— 
This severe and cruel proceeding was un- 
known to the Hindoos, or even to their hari 
taskemasters the Mahomedans; it was never 
imagined for a moment, that there ought to 
exist, or could exist, a power to alienate the 
land of hereditary right of ages. This English 
law has borne hard on the landholder; it has 

ne to expatriate him froin the fields tilled 
Fy his forefathers; it is thislaw which embit- 
ters the dislike to the English, and which, in 
the hour of their distress (and come it may) 
will be fully remembered, and as fully aveng- 
ed. The only persons who benefit by this sale 
of Janded property are wealthy Baboos,* for 
{uropeans are not allowed to purchase land ; 
and it is these people who roll in the abun- 
dance which English folly, in the mal-admin- 
istration of the revenue department, gives to 
their schemes. 

March 6.—To Ayof-ghur (twelve miles 
and three quarters.) A party, of which the 
narrator was one, went out to look for tigers, 
this march being considered good ground; we 
accordingly went in the direction of the hills 
with eight pad elephants. We hunted tor 
some time in long grass, abounding with small 
bird game and hog-deer, when some animal 
aber foot which was supposed to be a tiger. 

wo men, herding bullocks, declared they had 
neither seen nor heard of a tiger for a long 
time. Scarcely had the line formed, when a 
pad elephant outside all whisked round and 
began piping; with all eyes open, something 
was observed stealing away; we soon found 
out what it was. A shot and a view-halloo 
brought the line to the right-about, and in full 
chase. ‘I'he blaze became general, and for a 
moment the brute was lost ; but as the spot was 
known where he had disappeared, being for- 
tunately next to the elephant which had “ put 
up” the tiger, I pushed on with all speed, and 
in trying to go through a little bush and tuft 
of which no one would have thought 
could have held a hare, I was most disagreea- 
bly axtprised to find the tiger in it. He laid 
hald of the elephant’s trunk, and so severely 
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did the beast bite, that we were all nearly com- 
ing to the earth; by the shock which we sus- 
tained my own breast-bone felt as if it had 
been beaten in by its contact with the front of 
the howdah, As it was, the elephant was 
brought upon her knees, but, maddened with 
pain, soon extricated herself, and the tiger fell 
with almost as many wounds as Cesar. It was 
a fine full gréwn female, the skin of which 
was awarded me for having had the luck to 
discover her. 

We continued our sport, and put up one of 
the largest tigers ever seen. The day was 
piping hot. So excessive was the heat felt 
"y one of the party, that when foremost and 
close to this fine tiger, he was obliged to pull 
up to regain his hat which had fallen over- 
board, and so unable was he to bear the sun’s 
force, as to be induced to seize his servant’s 
turban, and to put it with all its sins on his 
own devoted head. The beast was found ly- 
ing among some rushes; he doubled back, and 
though pursued by the line, succeeded in get- 
ting away. We saw no other, but to make 
some amends, there were plenty of deer, hare, 
and partridge. 

Here let me chronicle the delinquencies of 
one sportsman, who, disregarding his promise 
that he would not fire, for fear of alarming 
any tigers which might be near, did inconti- 
nently discharge his gun of its shot, and him- 
self of his pact, whensoever an opportunity 
offered. His reply, in excuse, was, that he 
did not intend to fire, but the gur was so good 
a one that it went off of itself. He was, how- 
ever, constrained to acknowledge that his 
conduct was indefensible. No doubt we 
lost good sport, as we saw many fresh prints 
of tigers’ feet; but any noise soon alarms 
them, ‘ 

In the evening we got to cainp at Ayof- 
ghur, a small fortress on the bank of the Gan- 
ges, built, to check the predatory incursions of 
the Sikhs, who generally came across here 
into Rohilkhund, and so on to Oude: it isa 
melancholy looking spot, nothing but swampy 
jungle, and huge plains of long grass on the 
banks of the river. Here we were reluc- 
tantly obliged to give up all hopes of more 
tiger shooting, as an order to move across the 
river had been given during our absence,— 
Some “ good natured fellow,” as Sheridan 
has it, took it into his head that ague and 
fevers were rife in this district, and, to sa 
the truth, it was just the place for them, thoug 
it cut us to the souls to leave such promising 
covers. 

March 7.—The camp crossed to the right 
bank of the Ganges, and marched to Bogpoor, 
four miles. A party went ont to look for 
tigers on this side of the river, but owing to 
mismanagement in not preserving silence 
and order, though we saw the fresh marks of 
several, and also the remains of bullocks re- 
cently killed, we could not get a glimpse of 
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Great quantities of deer, partridge, and 
other game were shot; the tracks of many 
wild elephants, and the spots in which they 
had lain and rolled about, were seen. Forded 
the river opposite to Bogpoor: it was divided 
iato several channels; the water was beauti- 
fully clear, and ran witha rippling sound 
over large stones and pebbles, rounded by 
the constant friction ; the brawling reminded 
us of some of’ the streams in happy Old Eng- 
land. 

March 8.—Came to Hurdwar, (thirteen 
miles.) Three miles before reaching camp, 
passed through the town of Kunkul, one of 
the best in India: it has all the peculiarities 
of Indian taste, where religion is the trade of 
the inhabitants. It is situated on the bank of 
the Ganges, and may boast of several fine 
houses and gateways. Many of the houses 
belong to wealthy people of different coun- 
tties, nor would war between the chiefs of 
their own and those parts be a bar to posses- 
sion of property in such sacred precincts, 
when the real and sole motive wes, the facili- 
ty of a pilgrimage and the performance of 
religious ceremonies. The outsides of the 
houses are ornamented with portions of the 
events of Brahminica] mythology, interspers- 
ed with hunting-scenes and circumstances 
of war; the figures in the latter are some 
of them in European military costume, and 
smoking hookahs. Some of the gateways, 
maugre the abominable attempts at painting, 
are really handsome, from their designs and 
architecture. Kunkul is populous with both 
men and monkeys: the latter, to their honour, 
are in much higher repute than their fellow 
citizens, in consequence of one of their proge- 
nitors (Hunumaun) having been commander- 
in-chief of Rama’s army, when he went to 
Ceylon to look for his wife Radha. 

A fine avenue of trees leads to Hurdwar, 
under which, on each side of the road, are 
ranges of small rostrums, or square mounds of| 
masonry, each of which in the fair time is 
tenanted by a Fakir,* who exacts donations 
from the passing pilgrim. Hurdwar is a 
compound word, signifying the Gate of Hurree 
or Vishnu. The sacred waters of the Ganges 
issue at this spot from the mountains, and, 
running an even course for several hundred 
miles, empty themselves through many 
mouths into the Bay of Bengal, not far from 
Chittagong. Several large rivers join it in its 
course: the largest and the principal are, the 
Jumna, which is considered as the sister of the 
Gunga, the Goomtee, Soane, and Gogra.— 
The Bagruttee, Jellingee, and Mattabunga, 
leave the parent stream some short distance 
above Moorshedabad, and uniting four miles 
below it, form an island called Cossimbazar ; 
from thence the river assumes the name of the 
Hooghly, a Portuguese town thirty miles above 
Calcutta. 


* A holy mendicant. 
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Hurdwar isa holy place, and the observance 
of a pilgrimage to its sacred shrines is an jim. 
perious duty on all pious Hindoos. A fai; 
is held annually during the first fortnight of 
April, at which time thousands of people trom 
al] parts of India flock to bathe in the sacred 
stream, and to give alms to the priests, consid- 
ering these as sure methods of propitiating the 
divinity, and acquiring success to their wish- 
es. Merchants from all parts of Asia find 
their way to Hurdwar: China, PerSia, Tartary, 
the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara, «Jl send 
their votaries of piety to wash away their 
transgressions ; ai, to enable them to traverse 
thence and back to their homes, they bring 
the products of their respective countries by 
way of merchandize. It is here, at this time, 
that an epitome of every nation and caste of 
Asia may be found; the Kalmuck and the 
Russian, the Georgian, the Arab and the Syri- 
an, and those from the farthest east and the 
farthest west, meet aud exchange their goods 
The fair is heid in the bed of the river, and on 
any other spots available. 

The river at this season of the year is con- 
fined within narrow limits, which however, 
from the influence of the sun upon the snow, 
soon extend: it is at all times extremely rap- 
id, and runs over a bed of large pebbies.— 
Every sixth year, the fair has a larger assem- 
blage, there being some cause to make this 
period more holy than the common ones; and 


every twelfth year, the Koom, as it is termed, 


being still more holy, the concourse of people 
is prodigious. The duty of visiting Hurdwar 
at this season or year is more positive, and as 
a further inducement, there are greater and 
more nwnerous advantages to be obtained 
Pilgrims, however, visit it every day in the 
year: the two days our camp was there, 
crowds were constantly passing on their er- 
rand of devotion. 

The town of Hurdwar is very small and 
scattered, the locale not admitting of exten- 
sive buildings; it chiefly consists of ghauts or 
stairs for the greater facility of bathing, and of 
houses of wealthy pilgrims; for here, too, re- 
ligion must have its comforts and converien- 
ces, and here also are the same inclinations to 
amalgamate the humility of penitence with 
the assumption of pride. The break in the 
chain of hills, through which the Ganges dis- 
embogves itself, is perhaps a mile and a quar- 
ter. The river runs so close to the town of 
Hurdwar, as to oblige the road, which leads 
to the valley of the Dhoon, to be cut in the 
side ot the hill. The scenery here is ex- 
tremely beautiful; the Ganges breaks into 
several channels, all running with a hoarse 
brawling noise over large pebbics; the well- 
wooded hills are backed by lofty mountains 
at a great distance: there is here more of the 
air of European scenery than in any part we 
have yet seen. Owing to our proximity t 
the first range, the snowy Himalaya were not 
visible. 
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March 9.—Continued at Hurdwar. Went 
with a party into the valley on a tiger excur- 
sion, having heard ofa large beast which had 
been doing great mischief for a year past, 
and had fairly beaten a party out of the field. 
We found the remains of one that had been 
killed by the burning of the long dry grass, 
from which he could not make his escape. 
Returned to camp in the evening just in 
time to be enabled to cross the river, which, 
as it was extremely rapid and with round 
slippery stones at the bottom, was not to the 
liking of the elephants or their riders; it 
was one of the most ticklish transits to be 
imagined. 

March 10.— Marched to Dowlutpore (twelve 
miles and three quarters ;) the road fora con- 
siderable distance this day’s march, led through 
gardens of mangoe-trees, which being in full 
blussom perfumed the air and looked remark- 
ably beautiful; the weather was close and 
portended rain. ‘The road ascended gradually 
until we reached the camp, which adjoined a 
miserable hamlet; all around bare of cultiva- 
tion and trees: tle snowy range in view over 
the first and second ridges. Nothing new: a 
party left camp for two or three days to look 
for tigers in some good covers on the right of 
the road, 

March 11.—Came to Secunderpoor, (four- 
teen milesand three-quarters.) Passed through 
awild picturesque country abounding with 
hares and partridges; passed (on the left) the 
tomb of a Moslem, an officer of the Jypoor 
Rajah’s household ; it is a solid brick building, 
and has a fine large stone tank or pond out- 
side its walls. In the evening went to shoot 
on the crest of the rising ground overlooking 
the low marshy or Kader lands—the prettiest 
looking ground of hares possible ; there were, 
however, but few. 

March 12.—Came to Sehaounpore, (twelve 
miles and three-quarters,) an old Moslem 
town, It has met the fate of other places in 
the loss of its former wealth and importance. 
It once had a large garrison, but now a _pro- 
vincial battalion forms its quota; there is a 
square stone fo:t, not large, but in good order, 
and |r ewe J a fine glacis: it is to the east- 
ward of the town. Fhere is also a botanic 
garden, which isa relic of the native sway, 
and, perhaps, the only remaining one of native 
institution, From the cool temperature and 
proximity to the hills, many of the plants of 
higher regions thrive exceedingly well here; 
among those now in the garden are wheat 
and barley from Tartary, and the hill-cherry. 
The barley was the largest-eared, and the 
heaviest I ever saw, and had also a long thick 
straw. The funds for the support of this 
garden, are derived from one or two villag- 
€s; the expenses of the whole establishment 
being about five hundred rupees a month.— 

here were not many proofs of its utility as a 
government concern; perhaps its uses are in 
their infancy. The superintendent isa zeal- 
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ous and talented medical gentleman, who 
possesses those acquirements and judgment, 
which promise to realize the sanguine expec- 
tation of the advantages to be derived from the 
establishment, and to warrazit the continued 
charge for its support. The soil, I was in- 
formed, was not favourable to botanic experi- 
ments, being sandy and poor. 

March 13.-—To beyond Chilkanah, (eleven 
miles,) skirting the hills, soil light and sandy, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
city. Sehaounpore is famous for its cotton 
manufactures of coarse cloth, which are dis- 
posable a long way down the provinces. Leav- 
ing our old ground, we passed through the 
Chowk, or market place of the city ; it had a 
clean and respectable appearance. A most 
uncomfortable day, wind high, and raising 
clouds of dust. After passing through the 
town we crossed the Doab canal, which takes 
its rise from the Jumna, and in its progress 
irrigates the fruitful tract lying between the 
two rivers. The camp pitched in the middle 
of wheat fields. Great destruction of the 
corn by the elephants, horses, camels, bul- 
locks, and tattoos, not to say goats and sheep; 
the hills looking magnificent. The party re- 
turned, having had no luck with the tigers, 
Preparing to cross the Jumna river : »to-mor- 
row we enter into the protected Sikh terri- 
tories. 

March 14.—Crossed the Jumna to Booreah 
(eight miles and three-quarters,) a sandy road 
all the way to the river, and a difficult 
sage over it, full of quicksands and holes. A 
ford for the large cattle was fortunately discov- 
ered above; crossed the cana] which runs to 
Delhi, by the right bank of the Jumna. Boor- 
eah is the first town of that very extraordina- 
ry people the Sikhs. The superintendent 
of these protected states is an officer in the 
Company’s service; he met the commander- 
in-chief on the verge of his charge. From 
the right bank to the town, which may be 
about three miles, is evidently alluvial soil ; 
the changes of the course of the larger rivers 
are sometimes in the memory of the inhabit- 
ants, and they are at all times to be discover- 
ed as having taken place in almost every river 
in India. 

The chief inhabitants came out on horse- 
back to pay their respects. The principal land 
proprietor is an old lady, and ‘“ Booreah” the 
name of the place, signif ing in Hindoostani, 
“old woman,” creat ugh at the dame’s 
expense. Sir John Malcolm has given a 
spirited sketch of the Sikhs, as a people, from 
their origin in 1480 or thereabouts, to 1806, 
when he visited the Punjab, over which they 
now rule. Being on the spot, he was enabled 
to consult the learned, and the histories of 
the sect, and, by his sagacity and nena 
of contemporaneous times and people, to 
tect inaccuracies in the statements submitted 
for his information; for the Sikhs, as well as 
other nations, are disposed to attach some- 
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thing wonderful and peculiar to their origin, 
and to accompany the period from infancy to 
the maturity of their power, with concomitant 
demonstrations of a partial Providence. It 
will suffice here to mention, that the Sikhs 
were originally converts from the Hindoo and 
Moslem creed; they admitted proselytes from 
all others, but excepted Jews. The intention 
of Namick, the founder of the sect, was to 
amalgamate all under one religion, and by 
softening the bigotry and purging the idola- 
try of the two great religions, to blend them 
in the harmony of unity and peace. ‘The 
tenets he promulgated were those of a pure 
and unmixed Deism ; his exhortations were to 
peace and charity; to this end, he laboured 
with the zeal and piety of an apostle. ‘There 
is no one recorded act of his life which takes 
away in the slightest degree from the sacred- 
ness of his assumed character as a teacher 
of God, sent to mankind for their benefit.— 
He was holy in his life, and venerated for 
the simplicity and benevolence of his dispo- 
sition. His successors were, by a prophecy, 


limited to ten; this number was never ex- 
ceeded, and they were pena giry: consider- 
ed by all, as the spiritual heads of t 


e commu- 


nity. 
The history of the Sikhs presents a series 
of bloody ee vindictive wars, in which vic- 
tory and defeat were alternately the portion 
of erther party; their only enemy, and a 
powerful one, was the Mahomedan power, 
both in its spiritual and political relations: 
the extirpation of infidels, being in the Koran 
amore strict and positive injunction than the 
acquisition of power and dominion. These 
battles enabled the Sikhs to retain the zssum- 
ed occupation of extensive tracts, or from ad- 
verse results drove them to seek their safety 
in the fastnesses of the neighbouring hills, 
from which they were ever ready to sally 
forth, when the vigilance of the Moslems 
slumbered, or the exigencies of the govern 
ment called for the employment of their 
forces stationed in the Punjab, to other quar- 
ters. A spirit of unquenchable hatred actua- 
ted the two sects; the bloody and tyrannous 
hand of oppression was resisted with unceas- 
ing and unconquerable obstinacy, unequalled, 
perhaps, in the ennals of the world, till the 
contest exhibited the decided character of ab- 
solute annihiliation, which was strenuously 
endeavoured to be carried through by all the 
horrors of murderous and indiscriminate 
slaughter. As either party became the vic- 
tor, and the alternations were many and in 
rapid succession, neither age nor sex was 
spared; and asa means to rescue the temples 
sacred to Omnipotence, in which His name 
was invoked, and in which Peace and Mercy 
were enjoined, from the pollution they had 
suffered from the insults of the inebriated 
conquerors, and from their having been in the 
possession of those of the adverse creed, the 
walls and floors of these sacred edifices were 
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literally washed with the blood of crowds of 
immolated human victims. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A Sikh Town. Social Warfares. Runjeet 
Sing, Village Tribunals. A narrow Es. 
cape. Religious Conciliation. Agricul- 
ture. Drunkenness. Characteristics of 
the Sikhs. Daily Marches. Sirhind. The 
Rajah of Puttialah. His attendants. Me. 
lancholy Prospect. Visit to the Rajah. A 
Feud. Eastern Mile-stones. Locdianah. 
Family Feuds. Shah Shujah. His Court. 
His Body-guard. A Vakeel. Runyjeet's 
Guards. 


Marcu 15.—Came to Chichevowle (seven 
miles and three quarters,) through a sandy, 
thinly cultivated country; our route was to- 
wards the hills, in order to avoid a heavy 
sandy road which led to Umbolah. Farther 
west, we were gratified by finding snow al- 
most close to us; it was on the peak of the 
Chor Mountain: to the left of it is Jytock, a 
hill position of the Goorchas, from which the 
English were repulsed in the first Goorcha 
war. The appearance of a Sikh town is very 
dissimilar to any other Hindoostani abode. In 
every town and village, and in the fields, 
there are always several round towers; and 
the uses to which they are sometimes put, 
evince the character of the people in more 
ways than one. These towers are for offence 
and defence, oftener, perhaps, in the former 
than the latter character. he Sikhs, I[ was 
informed by a gentleman who had been inti- 
mately connected with them for years, are the 
most quarrelsome and pugnacious people in 
existence, and in these towers a dastardly 
coward might take what is elegantly termed 
a “pot-shot” at his neighbour, for any real or 
supposed injury, which his courage would not 
permit him to avenge in a fair field and in a 
manly mode. 

Land, and its boundaries, are the fruitful 
sources of their differences; and to bring 
them to issue, formerly the parties would col- 
leet their friends, and come armed into the 
field, eager for the fray: these social war- 
fares are infrequent since these parts came 
under the protection of the British, but are 
not wholly laid aside; for at the period of our 
camp passing by, there was a feud upon the 
tapis. One party (thé lawful one) only wait- 
ed till we were clear off to commence the 
skirmish with its adversaries, who claimed 
possession of some land in the vicinity. Al- 
most every village belongs to several proprie- 
tors, as was the case at Bovreah, the first 
town to which we came; and this circum- 
stance gives rise to incessant and endless dis- 
putes among the liege lords. There being no 





government in the country, the feudal system 
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isin all its exercise and force, and murder is 
retaliated, or compromised at will by the re- 
ations of the dead. Theft is pumished by 
fine; but among these people such offences 
are of rare occurrence. The British Govern- 
ment was invited by the chiefs of the Sikhs, 
who reside on the south of the Sutledge, to 
interpose its protection between them and 
their powerful countryman Runjeet Sing, 
who was then in his full march to the domi- 
nion at Which he afterwards arrived. Though 
born on the north bank, and ir his patri- 
mony also there, he looked with a Jonging and 
invidious eye upon the rich possessions of his 
countrymen to the south of that river, and on 
the banks of the Jumna; he inherited some 
small property, on this side of the Sutlege, 
towhich he added by purchase, before the 
protection was afforded. ‘The chiefs to the 
southward knew their man, and wisely cray- 
ed the aid of the British, which was instantly 
given. It was not, however, accompanied, 
as in other cases, by the imposition of tribute 
or subsidy, but estates which fell in default 
of male heirs, were to. accrue to the British. 
A force was posted at Loodianah, a small fort 
on the edge of the Sutlege, and an officer was 
appointed to watch over the adopted states, 
under the designation of “ Superintendent of 
Sikh Affairs.” The India Company pay a 

round-rent of five hundred rupees a month 
br the cantonments at Loodianah. Thus the 
chiefs and the people enjoy every freedom and 
security, for which they would have vainly 
looked under the domination of a prince of 
theirown religion. Laws they have few or 
none; customs and usages are the guides by 
which they are led; nor are their sacred 
books, the “ Adi-granth” and “ Dasamah Pad- 
shah ka Granth,” the sources of jurisprudence, 
as is the Korans among the Mahomedans. 
Village tribunals called Punchayts, from the 
number five composing the court, (which, by 
the way, is appointed or agreed to by the par- 
ties, to arbitrate between them,) acquire the 
utmost deference to their opinions ; and as be- 
inga member of a Punchayt is considered 
to reflect great honour upon the individual, so 
are the decisions of the body received with 
respect, and command a willing obedience 
from all concerned. 

March 16.—Came to Sidawrah (fifteen 
miles and a quarter,) a terrible | march 
over execrable roads: Skirted the hill which 
look stupendous; the appearance of several 
ranges towering one above the other, and the 
last crowned with enow, is peculiarly magni- 
ficent. In the evening I went witha friend 
‘o shoot, and on returning had the pleasure to 
hear that we had been Cepeening on the fa- 
vourite haunts of a large tiger, which for two 
years has committed such serious depreda- 
ons among the herds, as to cause a large re- 
ward to be offered for his apprehension.— 
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undisturbed enjoyment of our sport. A few 
months before, this tiger had seized a shep- 
herd-boy by the neck; fortunately, the lad 
had a thick country blanket thrown over his 
head and hanging down; by this accident he 
escaped death from the animal’s bite. A buf- 
falo of the herd he was attending, with the 
gallantry natural to his kind, rushed towards 
the tiger and butted him to the ground; the 
beast dropped the boy and fled, the whole 
herd pursuing him. ‘The Sikhs abstain most 
rigidly from the use of beef, or killing vows, 
or even being concerned in dallinigr thom to 
Europeans; on this point they are more into- 
lerant than the Hindoos (proper) themselves, 
who, though they will not eat, make no scru- 
ple tosell the animal for the purpose of being 
eaten. 

Naumuch the founder, to conciliate the two 
great sects, from which he could alone ho 
for converts, had the wisdom to humour the 
principal prejudices of each creed, and, in 
consequence prohibited the destruction of 
bullooks; as being the peculiar favourite of 
Mahadeva; and the eating of pork, to conci- 
liate the aversion of the Moslems; though, 
when the Sikhs got to be numerous, and Ma- 
homedan converts were few or none, the ha- 
tred against the latter faith’ inspired Nau- 
muci’s successors with such uncontrollable 
enmity, as to make it an indispensable rule in 
the initiation of a Mahomedan, that he should 
partake of pork, thus characterizing the so- 
lemnity and awe ofa religious ceremony, 
with the insulting and contemning spirit of 
the bitterest rancour and revenge. Now that 
the whole land is occupied by inherited or ac- 
quired right, a proselyte is seldom or ever 
heard of. ‘The tribes are the same with the 
Sikhs as they were before their conversion, 
but the four castes have passed away. The 
Jaut tribe is very numerous on both sides the 
Sutlege; still, though there are many aber- 
rations from the religion of Brahmah, the 
belief in most of the superstitions of that re- 
ligion continues strong and prevailing. 

Nahun, a hill-fort to the right, in sight; 
also Jytock. 

March 17.—St. Patrick’s day. Marched 
to Shahyadpoor, (eleven miles and a quarter;) 
crossed the now dry beds of two rivers, which 
in the rains swell to considerable streams. 
Throughout the Sikh territories the c 
have been luxuriant ; wherever a spot could 
be brought into cultivation, grain was sure 
to be sown: in some parts there was not a 
single break in one wide sea of corn. Odd 
as it may seem to say, the country looks as if 
it slanted down towards the hills. Jytock 
still in view. Good snipe-shooting here. 

March 18.—Came to Mowlee, (nine miles 
and a half,) the road cver uncultivated plains, 
interspersed with numerous ravines; a hard 
red soil in many parts, just recovered from 
waste. Passed a chief, or person of some 





Luckily, his tigership was absent on some 
foray, and left my friend and myself in the 





note, who was wai:ing on the road to pay his 
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respects to the Commander-in-Chief. Hehas,j March 19.—Came to Deyrah Bussee, (nin. 
it was said, a point in dispute with his lord| miles and a halt:) very pretty country around 
paramount, having neglected to yield his vas-|it, In our march of this day, crossed the 
salage and his rent, and having also pledged|Gagur, which terminates its career in the 
the crops on the ground: his landlord, in/Great Desert to the north-west. Passed Chy; 
consequence, desired his ejection; to this pro-jonce a fine city, but now entirely gone 1 
ceeding he objected, and a recourse to arms|ruin: the gardens and groves about this tow n 
will most probably take place. As the re-| with the surrounding country, and the ranges 
fractory tenant has some strongly fortified vil-|of' hills, present a prettier picture of Indian 
lages, the results may be serious. In ap-|scenery than is often seen. Nothing ney 
proaching a superior, the Sikhs present a| worth notice in the chapter of events. 
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bow, but an arrow does not accompany it; 
these were their peculiar weapons in former 
days. They abhor tobacco, and call it by the 
name of poison: to balance the account, they 
are determined drunkards and inordinate de- 
vourers of opium. The unlimited indulgence 
in these two vices, render them liable to a 
multitude of ailings during life, and almost 
always superinduces a premature and dis- 
graceful death. They drink tosuch excess, 
as to overcome every worthy pursuit, aud 
even nature herself; hence the great numbers 
of widows in possession of landed property, 
the owners having left no male heirs. In a 
few years, from the effects of this vice alone, 
the Kast India Company will become proprie- 
tors of estates to an enormous extent, solely 
because there are no inheritors. 

In the short time of our intercourse, or be- 
ing in the neighbourhood, there were two in- 
stances of estates falling to the Government, 
though the period ot our residence did not 
exceed eight months. Apparent and frequent 
as these instances are, they have no effect 
upon the living, but one and all drink to their 
heart’s content; nor are they scrupulous as to 
what they drink, if they cannot procure bet- 
ter. Cherry brandy is their favourite liquor. 
Even Runjeet Sing, the Sikh chieftain, is 
much addicted to the use of this beverage. 
Opium is eaten in pills, and those who habi- 
tuate themselves to the practice, drink a basin 
of inilk before going to sleep. The Sikhs 
have a very remarkable character of physiog- 
nomy ; their dress, which is peculiar to them, 
may in some deyree lead to and confirm the 
remark. A Nazarene from his birth, a Sikh 
keeps holy every hair on his body; and as for 
their beards, for magnitude, thickness, and 
colour, they surpass the rest of the world. It 
is said they have no word answering to “ ra- 
zor” in their language. The people are tall, 
and strongly made, with handsome features, 
approaching somewhat to the Jewish; which 
last remark would, however, be excessively 
displeasing to them. They are good horse- 
men, and are individually brave, but in a 
body they are the exact'reverse: this I was 
told by a person whohas been long acquainted 
with them. During the Goorcha war, a body 
of Sikhs were formed into a battalion, but 
when brought in sight of the enemy they ran 
away most nimbly, Their excuse was, being 
‘*unaccustomed” to fight otherwise than on 


March 20th.—Marched to Manorolee, (nine 
miles,) Encamped close to a fortified castle, 
which we visited inthe evening. ‘The house 
was superior to the general run, and had ge. 
veral rooms painted and embellished: the 
view from the top of the round tower, three 
stories high, was extensive. Snow lying to 
a considerable way down on the Chor moun. 
tain. This peak is 12,000 feet above the |e. 
vel of the sea. The snow does not remain 
during the summer. 

March 21.—Twelve miles and a half 
brought us to Choonee Muchlee, a small vil- 
lage, like all the others, having high round 
towers surrounded by higher walls: the coun- 
try well-cultivated, bearing chiefly wheat and 
barley. The weather rather warm in the day- 
time. 

March 22.—Reached Sirhind, (twelve miles 
and three-quarters,) the ancient capital of the 
province in the Mogul time, and to which it 
gave its name. It was in consequence sorely 
visited by calamities in the disputes of the 
Mahcomedans and Sikhs: the latter completely 
destroyed tue city in the early part of the last 
century. Their party, led bya fanatical ruf- 


fian chief, “ Biragi Bandah,” in revenge of 


Govind Gooroo’s (their spiritual head) son be- 
ing put todeath by the Mogul Governor, Vi- 
zier Khan, levelled the city to the earth, mur- 
dered the wife and children of the Khan, and 
anathematized the very place itself. To this 
day it is the bounden duty of a true and zea- 
lous Sikh, to take three bricks from a stand- 
ing wall or building at Sirhind, and throw 
them into the Sutlege, thus manifesting their 
chief anger and abhorrence of the murder of 
their priest’s son. About two miles from our en- 
campment, to the west of the town, we were 
met by the Rajah of Puttialah, a neigh- 
bouring te-vn, which has became the ca- 
pital (for size and importance) of the pro- 
vince: he possesses a revenue of twenty-four 
or twenty-five lacs. The entire management 
of the country is in his own hands, whichhe 
exercises with justice and moderation. The 
Rajah came forward on an elephant, surround- 
ed by horsemen and foot-soldiers, the former 
well-mounted, and their horses richly capa- 
risoned ; he presented au offering of match- 
locks, and then accenfed the invitation to step 
into the Commander-in-Chief’s howdah ; the 
cortege then set out for our camp. The Ra- 
jah is a fine stout man, full six feet four inches 
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igh, which inclines him to stoop a little: he 
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s an open benevolent countenance ; 
he is generous and humane, and is by no 
means deficient in application to business ; his 
acquirements are liberal, and are put to a 

use, he has rid himself of native preju- 
dices, (not a very frequent occurrence among 
Indians,) and is partial to Europeans. His 
cortege was not so good as the Bhurtpore 
Rajah’s, nor were his people so well dressed. 
Like the latter chief, he is also a Jaut, (and 
of the same tribe ;) he has married into it, 
such being the custom among the Sikhs, to 
marry into the tribe to which they themselves 
belong. 

On reaching camp a salute was fired from 
two guns belonging to the Rajah, which, for 
quicknessand dexterity displayed, would have 
done credit to the most expert European artil- 
lery. At two o’clock the Rajah came to pay 
his respects to his Excellency, attended by 
his nephew, miniscer, and a large assemblage 
of his immediate household and officers. He 
was dressed very plainly, and every one left 
his shoes outside the tent. His attendants, the 
reverse of their chief, were decked out with 
huge gold hoop-earings, studded with emer- 
alds and pearls; large thick gcld bangles were 
upon all their arms. Unlike his countrymen, 
Kurreen re, 3 the Puttialah chief, does not 
touch strong liquors; the consequence is, he 
is blessed with health, and possesses a robust 
and active frame, a clear and sparkling eye, 
with a cheerful and enlivened address; not 
80, however, are his followers, who refuse 
the good example. Fat and bloated, their 
eves staring from their sockets and blood- 
shot, proclaim beyond dispute the vicious pro- 
pensity to every thing spirituous, while their 
stupid, half-witted manner makes them ap- 
pear as if just recovering from a recent drink- 
ing bout. Among the retinue there was a 
dwarf, twenty-seven years of aze, who was, 
it was said, a lusus nature, (which, in this 
case, may be construed to mean neither one 
thing nor the other ;) he was about four feet 
high: there was also a brother of his present, 
somewhat younger, but of no higher stature. 

In the evening rode to the top of a mound 
of earth, which had formerly been a brick- 
kiln, The coup-d’eil took in the camp, pitch- 
ed among luxuriant corn-fields: the ruins of 
mosques, palaces, and houses, were thrown 
into bold out-lines by the setting-sun. Yet it 
was a melancholy picture; the sun of pros- 
perity had set upon Sirhind in 1707. Judg- 
ing from present appearances, it has never re- 
covered any of its former importance. It was 
a wealthy city, with a luxurious population ; 
the vastness and magnificence of the ruins of 
palaces and other buildings testify that its 
hime was among the proudest of the East. 
The present city is to the south, and is still 
extensive. A once fine bridge of Mahome- 

Structure is on the south side of the town, 
but it is going fast to decay; the streain which 
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March 23. Sunday.—Halted to-day to re- 
turn the visit of the Puttialah chief. At half- 
past four the cavalcade set out for the 
Rajah’s camp, which was pitched about two 
miles off on the other side of the city. His 
troops were drawn out in a street, and he re- 
ceived his Excellency at the outer door of the 
enclosure of “ caunauts,” or the walls of the 
tents. On entering, we found the area co- 
vered with clean white cloth, and down the 
centre, leading to the tents, a broad stripe of 
yellow silk was spread; passing through this 
we came to two canopies ornamented with 
gold and silk, the way being spread with red 
velvet. A broad space, a few paces in ad- 
vance, was the audience tent; this was also 
floored with red velvet. The tents were of 
European red broad-cloth, and though not 
large, were handsome: the show and style 
were beyond any thing we had previously 
seen either at Lucknow or Delhi. 

After a few moments the surrounding at- 
tendants had permission to be seated. Con- 
versation commenced, and continued for an 
hour. Presents were then brought in for his 
Excellency: these consisted of beautiful and 
rich armour and arms, very highly ornament- 
ed; a sword and shield, bows and arrows, 
raatchlocks, chain-armour, and steel helmets, 
spears and quivers, all highly wrought in 
gold and steel; among them was a favourite 
weapon, peculiar to the Sikhs, it is called a 
chicker or circle; it is a ring of steel or iron, 
about ten inches diameter, the edges beaten 
out to the breadth of an inch, and the outer 
one highly sharpened; they weigh three- 
quarters cf a pound, and are skimmed along 
the ground in the following manner :— 

A person takes one upon the fore-finger of 
his right hand, and twirling it round, as fast 
as he is able, to acqu're velocity, gives it a di- 
rection and lets it loose ; it goes with amazing 
quickness, and is the means of inflicting a 
serious wound, These weapons can be used 
on horseback, the man carrying as many as 
he requires upon the crown of his turban, 
which is of a peak-like shape. They are not 
so formidable as has been represented, and to 
be of any avail great practice is requisite to 
arrive at a common degree of dexterity in the 
use of them. 

March 24.— Reached Kune ka Serai, (ele- 
ven miles;) pitched in the middle of corn- 
fields. Close to the encampment were the 
remains of two brick bastions, built by two 
parties who claimed the surrounding land ; 
neither conceding the point at issue, war com- 
menced, and by sly cowardly shots from the 
tower several people on each side were killed. 
They even made heles, and as opportunities 
offered they ran out, fired their musket, and 
fled back to their cover. The aid of a batta- 
lion, which happened to be on its ronte, was 
called for; the lawful owner was put in pos- 
session, and both the towers were levelled by 





runs under it in the rains is called Khanpoor- 


some six-pounders; the demolition was viewed 
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with but little complacency on the part of the;and descent upon its territories, Sir James 
belligerents. The feud still exists; the liti-|Craig was sent with an army into the Upper 
gious spirit of the Sikhs is proverbial, and/ Provinces to watch his motions: tumults jn 
their obstinacy where land is concerned, or| his own dominions required his presence at 
any thing connected with it, is not to be his capital, and released the Company from 
overcome. its fears. Mahomed. Shah, the youngest an 

March 25.—To Douraha, (fourteen miles.) half-brother of the other two, rebelled against 
The camp was situated upon an eminence, | the authority of the eldest, and succeeded iy 
and was pitched close to a fine old caravanse- capturing him, he, with true eastern policy, 
rai, which doubtless held the monarch on his put out his eyes, and thus rendered him ineli- 
journeys northward. The coss-minars, an-' gible to govern. Shah Shujah, the second 
swering to our mile-stones, are still standing, | brother, then came into the field, and by good 
in a paralle! line with our march; they are fortune was for seven years ruler of Caubul 
brick pillars about thirty feet high. Thecoss}and Peshowr, having got the person ot his 
is a measurement differing in almost every younger brother into his power. Shujah re. 
province of India; in some parts it is little | fused the earnest entreaties of his minister to 
more than a mile, and on others it borders on deprive the captive of his sight, and instanced 
two miles and a-half: the imperial coss, b ‘the just retribution which had fallen upon 
which the road to the north was stacks f Zemwaun Shah, who had formerly put out the 
was as near as possible the latter distance.|eyes of the minister by whose assistance he 
The serai has handsome arched doorways; mounted the throne, to which he was opposed 
towers are at each corner, and a parapet-wall,|by Mahmood. Shah Shujah’s humanity met 
loop-holed for musketry, all round. This! with the ingratitude too common in the East. 
building has much the semblance of an old Escaping from the easy confinement to which 
sm castle. Apartments are over the; he had been subjected, Mahomed drew toge- 
gateway in the centre, and there is a battle-| ther thedisaffected, and after a short struggle, 
ment or keep above all; the father of the Put-' succeeded in ousting Shujah from the throne. 
tialah Rajah resides here. The way on both) These events happened at the time of Mr. 
sides of this march was not so well cultivated. | Elphinstone’s embassy to the Court of Caubul 

March 26.—Encamped at Loodianah, to the|in 1809. The King, (then Shah Shujah,) 
west of the Lines, (fourteen miles and three-!met the embassy at Peshowr, beyond whic) 
quarters :) the latter part of the road, till we| it did not advance. Every honour and atter- 
came to the old bed of the Sutlege, wasdeep| tion was paid to it: the friendly feeling was 
sand ; thence to the cantonment it was as hard apparently real, and the personal distinction 
as iron. Loodianah has nothing in its aspect!evinced to the envoy by the King and his 


to render it inviting, nor upon further inti- 
macy does it improve. Deep sands surround 
the town: huge mounds, formerly brick-kilns, 
are within the cantonments, and when the 
winds are up, clouds of impalpable dust are 
raised, and prove a source of great discom- 
fort. Loodianah is a remarkably healthy place, 
completely free from moisture ; the hot winds 
are of shorter duration, and the cold weather 
commences earlier than in any other part of 
British India. The latitude is nearly thirty- 
one north, and the longitude about seventy- 
six east; the river Sutlege* is the extreme 
boundary of the British possessions, and runs 
within five miles of the cantonments; it is a 
rapid and unsafe river, from its numerous 
quicksands. The Sikhs on the other side are 
extremely jealous of Europeans passing into 
their territories. At Loodianah is seen the 
extraordinary sight of two kings living as 
pensionaries of a Company of Merchants; this 
is worthy of the proud days of Venice. Shah 
Zemaun and Shah Shujah are two sons of 
Ahmed Shah Abdalla, who defeated the Mah- 
rattas at Pauniput in 1761. The first and 
elder of the two is he who caused such per- 
turbation to the Indian Government in the 
latter part of the Jast century. 

To frustrate the apprehended aggression 


ministers was suchas to impress him with the 
idea that the motives of his journey would 
have met with the consideration so justly their 
due, and that these would have enforced on 
the Court the truth and policy of the measure 
recommended to it by the British. 

The successes of the rebellious Prince ren- 
dered it necessary for the King to quit Pes- 
howr; the mission also left it, to the great 
regret of the Shah, who might have perceived 
the value of its assistance in the approaching 
struggle, if he could have relied upon its be- 
ing afforded him. The Shah lamented his 
inability to afford those proofs of his friendship 
which, he heartily desired, and appointed a 
rendezvous in the Punjab, to which the mis- 
sion would retire, from whence it could easily 
advance under a favourable turn of affairs to 
the King, or retrace its steps to India, if re- 
verses should unfortunately happen. In con- 
sequence of these friendly indications on Shu- 
jah’s part, the Company received the Royal 
fugitives, and assigned Locdianah as an asy- 
lum. Shah Shujah has a pension of 4,000 
i pas per month, and his blind brother 2,(00. 
Of course they cannot keep up any splendour 
of appearance. In addition to the pensions, 
they derive resources from the sale of jewels 
em | other valuables which were fortunately 


secured: though their fortunes have waned, 





* Tho ancient Hyphasis of Alexander. 


their ideas of etiquette are by no means 
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jessened ; they are all but an inch, kings. 

March 27.—Reviewed a corps of Native 
Infantry at daylight. Shah Shujah was pre- 
sent on the ground on horseback, attended by 
agreat many people, among whom were his 
confidential advisers and officers of his estab- 
lishment. After the review was over, his 
Excellency rode up to the King, who took no 
other notice of him than merely saying 
“ Khoohamud,” “ you are welcome,” and re- 
turned the compliment of inquiring after his 
health. After a few minutes, a ride to the 
fort was proposed, and as his Majesty had 
never been inside it, he acquiesced,and away 
we all went in a dense cloud of dust, the 
whole court at our heels, and a pretty rabble 
they were! Compelled to linger about the 
King fora mere subsistence, they cannot hope to 
enjoy anything beyond such relief. For a time 
they continued to eke out a somewhat better 
appearance by the sale of the few things 
which they brought with them on leaving 
their country; but these having been long 
since expended, they are now reduced tu an 
entire dependence on the. contracted means 
of their master, who, to his honour be it said, 
does the utmost his income will permit for 
their eomfort. The fort is built of mud, and 
isa high walled, irregular-faced work, with 
an elevation commanding the town and coun- 
try. There are barracks in itcapable of ho!d- 
ing a thousand men, and more could be plac- 
ed in them on an emergency. The Sutlege 
in view from the ramparts. While the Com- 
mander-in-chief was visiting the barracks, 
which occupied fifteen or tweuty minutes, the 
King remained seated on his horse, which we 
were given to understand was a mighty con- 
descension, and quite unexpected. 

The King is a stout, handsome man, with 
an intelligent and expressive countenance. 
He had a magnificent black beard, probably 
dyed. He was dressed in blue broad-cloth, 
and wore a cap with flaps resembling the 
leaves of a pine-apple, each having pendent 
at the peak an emerald or ruby. He was on 
an northern horse, which, according to cus- 
tom, painted with several colours from 
his hoofs up to the height of the saddle-flap; 
the colour was a dark salmon; all above he 
was spotted with blue and red; his tail was 
red, and close to the root had a metal liga- 
ture, something in the shape of the tie of a 
man’s pigtail. 

Accompanying the King were his son, two 
grandsons, his minister, and as ruffianly a 
crew for attendants as could well be furnished 
by Loodianah, many of them hired for the oc- 
casion only. Mounted on sorry horses and 
tattoos, was a small party of “ Kuzzilbashes,” 
or “ red-heads,” from their caps being of that 
coloured cloth, and matchlock men. The 
matchlocks had a curious contrivance in a 
prong, like a hay-fork, which being fixed to 
the muzzle of the matchlock, served either 
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asureraim. The King wore a sword, anda 
handsome bow and quiver of arrows, the cases 
richfy embroidered with gold, The grand- 
sons were about eleven and thirteen years old, 
and were also on horseback. 

At one o'clock, a vakeel or messenger 
from Runjeet Sing, the ruler of the Punjab, 
of whose approach we had notice yesterday, 
came with a congratulatory message from his 
master. He was received with guards of 
honour, cavalry and infantry; but so greatly 
embarrassed was he, that it was evident the 
honours were unexpected. He had also the 
high distinction of an embrace, rather be- 
yond his due; for a nearer mark of distine- 
tion could not have been paid to his master. 
He was a person of no political importance, 
and was merely the relation of one of the 
chief secretaries, and had formerly carried on 
the humble trade of a barber, of which class 
he was. He was a poor half-frightened fel- 
low, with courage and self-possession just suf- 
ficient to repeat his master’s message, which 
he did several times. 

The presents which were offered in his 
master’s name were very handsome; they 
consisted of arms of all kinds, Cashmere 
carpets, and two horses righly caparisoned. 
The armour and arms were of steel inlaid 
with gold ; quivers richly embroidered, match- 
locks, and swords. The carpets were remark- 
ably handsome, being wrought of the coarser 
kind of shawl wool in rich and various co- 
jours; the horses, &c. were given over 
to the Political Agent in order to be sold, 
and their value accredited to the Company. 
A body of Runjeet’s personal guards were 
introduced; their appearance elicited great 
approbation on account of their strong manly 
forms, independent manners, and gallant 
bearing: they were clothed in yellow silk, 
expressly by their chief’s orders, as this is the 
season of the vernal equinox. They advanc- 
ed singly to his Excellency, and presented 
their offerings of respect, which consisted in 
putting out a bow or a sword for his Excel- 
lency to touch. We were informed that there 
were three thousand of these men who were 
exclusively attached to Runjeet ; they are paid 
in lands from 4,000 to 400 rupees annually ; 
they are treated by their master more like 
companions than mere soldiers, by his associ- 
ating freely with them, and knowing all in- 
dividually. The vakeel is a Mahomedan, and 
his name is Mah-mood-deen. He took his 
leave with honours similar to those with which 
he was received. 

Loodianah and the neighbourhood is famous 
for gram, a sort of peas, which is good for 
all kinds of cattle, particularly horses. Here 
it is six and eight times cheaper than the or- 
dinary price in Calcutta, and sometimes 
twelve times. 

It was endeavoured to ascertain what know- 
ledge the natives of the north had of the his- 
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Alexander the Grext: but though application 
was made to men far above the common run 
for information and intelligence, all efforts 
proved abortive. 


CAAPTER IX. 


Beautiful Country. A Drun- 

The Pinjore Valley. Gar- 
den Cascades. A Nigrht Festival. Ascent 
commenced. Ascent continued. Recollec- 
tions of Home. Subathoo.  Healthiness 
of the Hills. Hill-travelling. Hill-Sce- 
nery. The Rhododendron. Mountain 
Plants. 


Ferogepor. 
ken Rajah. 


March 28.—Commenced our march tow- 
ards the mountains, and occupied our old camp 
at Dowraha. The morning was very cold at 
setting out, though the middle of the day 
proved hot enough. I omitted to mention, 
when speaking of Loodianah, that the proprie- 
tor of a village named Ferogepoor, was desi- 
rous of making it over to the Company, in 
exchange for some other lands, not quite so 
handy or convenient to his powerful neigh- 
bour’s followers as those of Rungeet Sing’s.— 
This station is situated on the same bauk as 
Loodianah, but more to the westward : it is 
where the river forms a curve to the north- 
ward, and is within forty-five miles of Lahore, 
the capital ofthe Punjab. This circumstance, 
and there being a good ford close to it, offers 
so much more convenient a position on all ac- 
counts, that the omission of the Indian Goy- 
ernment to secure it, is somewhat strange.— 
But, as the motives are not public, it would 
be premature to hazard any supposition as to 
the real cause ofthe advantage not beifig laid 
hold of. Strictly speaking, the British have 
no right to any land but that which falls to 
them by default ofheirs. But if they are au- 
thorized to have a military force cantoned at 
Loodianah, they surely have as much preten- 
sion to remove it to Ferogepoor, if they saw 
fitting occasion ; though, no doubt, such a 
proceeding would excite the jealousy, and 
give umbrage to Runjeet Sing. 

An assistant Political Agent is stationed at 
Loodianah, as the channel of intercourse with 
that chief. 

March 29.— Retraced our steps to Kunare, 
(fourteen miles.) 

March 30.—Came to Bussy, (eleven miles;) 
a large village, being almost a continuance 
of Sirhind: the fields were cultivated close 
to the walls, and looked like a succession of 
gardens. Shady lanes, with mulberry-trees 
and the mountain-ash, the latter in full blos- 
som, with its beautiful and rich lilac flowers; 
barley heavy, and almost ripe ; the mango- 
trees in full flower, and perfuming the air; 
these, and a large tank, reflecting the sunset 
of a clear sky and atmosphere, and the ranges 
of mountains, bounded by those of the snowy 
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aks, formed a very interesting landscape,.— 

hese terms of description may, to the read- 
er, appear too enthusiastic: whether or not 
they owe their origin to the gratification ex. 
perienced, | cannot determine; but few eve- 
nings of my travelling in India, if any, pos. 
sessed half the beauties which, in this instance, 
lay scattered before me. 

March 31.—To Kallowr, (eight miles.)— 
Barley and wheat literally in square leagues; 
road flat, and bearing indubitable marks of 
being inundated in the rains. All the villa- 
ges are raised on mounds : very few trees of 
any large dimensions. In this part of the 
country the husbandmen and inhabitants gen- 
erally are better clothed, and have greater in- 
dependence of manner and behaviour, than 
the corresponding ranks in our own provin- 
ces. A farmer here mounts his horse, and 
rides over his lands, and appears to feel his 
own consequence. Every one rides who can 
purchase a horse. 

April 1.—Came to Khurur, (ten miles and 
three-quarters.) Camp one mile to the east- 
ward. The town is large: many ruins of 
brick-work and temples, with a large, long 
tank close to the town on the east. Cultiva- 
tion rich, as usual. Nothing interesting, save 
that we are nearing the mountains: the weath- 
er hot m the middle of the day. 

April 2.—Marched to Mumymargerah 
(thirteen miles and a half.) This town is at 
the entrance of the south end of the Pinjore 


valley, and at the foot of its outside range of 


hills. The scenery about it is very beauti- 
ful, having running streams over pebbles, and 
fine woods. The Commander-in-chief receiv- 
ed a visit from the Rajah of the place, who is 
an habitual sot, being rarely otherwise than 
in a state of intoxication. He came, but ow- 
ing to his morning’s potations, he was quite 
stupified. Inthe evening, the return visit 
was made, thongh the Rajah scarcely merit- 
ed the honour, either from rank or influence— 
certes, he could not on the score of charac- 
ter. His income is small, not being more 
than 35,000 rupees a year. On our reaching 
his house, he was either too drunk or ignor- 
ant to treat his Excellency with the“ distinc- 
tion due; and, what was indispensable, he 
was not at the door to receive his guet, 
which ought to have been the case. Kin¢- 
ness and condescension may be carried too 
far with the natives; for, as they do not know 
how to estimate the motives and feelings ot 
Europeans, so do they invariably attribute the 
kindness to selfish causes, or ignorance 0! 
their customs, and as invariably they arro- 
gate an importance in consequence. 

April 3.—To Pinjore, (seven miles anda 
half.) Immediately on leaving camp, the 
road began an ascent, and crossed over 4 
ridge into the Pinjore valley: thence it con- 
tinued up the centre, gently rising as we a- 
vanced. Some cleared fields of grain afford- 
ed scanty room for the camp, which was pitched 
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close toa fine house and garden belonging 
to the Puttialah Rajah, who was good enough 
to direct that they should be illuminated in 
honour of his Excellency The air to-day 
was almost stagnant, and intensely hot, as al] 
who were under canvass felt to their cost : 
the numerous flies were a second pestilence. 
The garden of the Rajah is extensive, and, 
owing to the nature of the ground, is cut in- 
to steps or platforms, descending towards the 
south-west. In it are numerous fruit-trees, 
of different kinds, particularly some fine man- 


A stream of pure mountain water is made 
to run under the house and through the 
grounds, by means of a stone water-course : 
in its progress, it falls over in cascades, and 
fills large reservoirs, which surround some lit- 
tle summer-houses, in which the visitor may 
smoke his pipe uninterrupted by any thing 
but the noise of the gushing waters and the 
singing of the birds. Great taste is displayed 
in these aqueous embellishments, which must 
have cost large sums. ‘The house is spacious, 
but roughly built ; the garden, when in order, 
is productive. 

The valley of Pinjore is subject to malig- 
nant and fierce fevers, and it is ascertained 
that few live to an age which would in oth- 
erparts be termed advanced. ‘The counte- 
nances, sallow complexions, and attenuated 
forms of the inhabitants of this dhoon, or val- 
ley, were evident tokens of the insalubrity of 
the climate. They are often necessitated to 
quit the valley during some months in the 
year. The reason adduced for this unhealthi- 
ness is the excessive quantity of jungle, which 
doubtless must contribute its quota to. the for- 
mation of disease, admitting that it is not the 
sole cause ; freed from so much vegetation, it 
would be as productive, and ought to be as fa- 
vourable to population, as any other part of 
Upper India. 

April 4.—Remained at Pinjore to be pre- 
sentat an entertainment givento his Excel- 
lency in the Rajah’s garden. In the evening, 
the illuminations were all around the premi- 
ses: the trees were studded with lights ; the 
tops of the houses, the walls, the sidesof the 
canals, were allas thick with earthen lamps 
as they could be placed. Under the cascades, 
and behind the water, others were fixed; and 
these were very curious in their appearance : 
the blaze was prodigious. Fireworks, nautch- 
ing, and singing were among the entertain- 
ments. Thedinner and wines were excel- 
lent, and fun and merriment of all kinds pre- 
vailed. The party separated, highly delight- 
ed with what had taken place. 

The village of Pinjore is smaJl, the inter- 
course with the plains and the hills being in- 
sufficient to induce a greater population to 
settle ; the malaria is another forbidding cause. 

he range which separates Subathoo from 
this valley, is close to us, which contributes 
greatly to the heat. Ths scenery is delight- 
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ful, being irregular, with plenty of wood and 
water ; and, if devoid of the causes of ill 
health, Pinjore would be a pleasant retreat. 

April 5.—Marched to Barr, (eight miles,) 
the road Jeading through the Pinjore valley, 
and gradually rising as we advanced. Here 
and there were patches of cuJture, but to no 
great extent. Barr is the last stage previous 
to entering the hills; and here all camp equip- 
page, tents, carts, and animals, must be quit- 
ted for the modes of transport peculiar to the 
hills : these are porters and mules, though, in 
the present instance, from the advice of a per- 
son who came down to meet the Commander- 
in-chief, and who ought to have known better, 
camels were absurdly ordered up. The con- 
sequence was, additional trouble, loss and de- 
lay. After all, they were quite unable to 
reach Simlah, which, it had been asserted, 
they could do with ease. The hills were too 
steep, and the roads too narrow, for the toil of 
these poor creatures; not one of them ever hav- 
ing seen a hill higher than six inches, or a 
road Jess than fifty feet wide, during their 
whole lives. Those who trusted to the ready 
recommendation, had the felicity of experien- 
cing the fallacy of the assertions and of their 
own hopes.* 

We had much todo while here. All the 
camp equipage was required to go back to 
Kurnaul to be stored, and the followers paid 
off; and here we were to get ready to scale 
the mountains, by making up most of the bag- 
gage into loads forthe porters. Barr is ele- 
vated sufficiently to see over the outer ridge 
into the plains. In the rains, neither man nor 
beast can inhabit it: even the dak, or post- 
runners, are obliged to be changed often, ow- 
ing to attacks offever. Such a troublous day 
as this should only come once in a man’s 
life. 

April 6.—Marched to Subathoo, (thirteen 
miles.) The first part is steep ascent, the 
road being cut in traverses on the sides of the 
hills : it is in good order, gradually ascending. 
European shrubs and trees greeted the eye, 
giving rise to emotions at ouce gratifying and 
regretful; the wild cherry and pear; the pine 
of different kinds, and many less prominent 
bushes appeared; and, though last and least, 
but not the less honoured or remembered, the 
modest violet reared its head from the m 
couch which sheltered it. The recollections 
of home, and the many kindred associations 
which possess the mind, and arouse those un- 
definable feelings of love, of hope, desire, and 
regret, and which are not the less forcible by 


* Itis with difficulty that a camel can walk up a plane 
of twenty degrees without a Joad ; but with any ie od 
at all the poor animal is quite unequal to the task: 
sides which, he is a beast that is blessed with less brains 
than other cattle. To him, mole-hills are literally moun- 
tains; and though equal to the plain sailing of the Des. 
ert, (and in this unrivalled,) he can make nothing of tack. 
ing upon the traversed mou:tain-road, ofien only twelve 
feet broad, with a perpendicular wall of rock on one side, 
and on the other an abyss, munch wider than any church- 
door, and deeper than most wells. 
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being called into existence through the medium 
of such humble instruments as simple wild 
flowers;—these make the heart — with 
tenfold eagerness to retrace the distance be- 
tween it and the objects of its earliest and 
best remembrances. How true are the words 
of the poet to men of al) climes and kindred!— 


‘* My heart, untrayell’d fondly turns to thee.” 


On arriving at the crest of the ridge which 
looks down on Subathoo, and which is about 
nine miles from Barr, a scene, the most mag- 
nificent it is possible to conceive, was spread 
before us. From a grove of lofty pines, the 
eye looked down into a chasm of some thou- 
sands of feet, where, in the interstices of the 
valleys and on the smallest equality of surface, 
corn-fields of every hue appeared ; raising it- 
self, it wandered over a long succession of 
ranges, until at last it rested with the tran- 
quillity, inspired by awe and admiration, on 
that huge chain of mountains covered with 
eternal snow, named the Himalaya. These 
elder-born of the earth look as if they were 
created to be a barrier between two worlds ; 
the wall of snow seems to defy approach, yet 
the enterprize and courage of many have suc- 
cessfully scaled their summits, though appa- 
rently defended against intrusion by all the 
horrors of cold, and the total exclusion of the 
least signs of animal or vegetable life. The 
view from this spot was quite panoramic, and 
would make an admirable subject for a repre- 
sentation of that description. Subathoo was 
seen beyond a river, and below the level of 
the pass on which we stood; the descent to 
the river was as steep. 

Snbathoo was a military station of the Goor- 
chas ; but on their being ousted at the termi- 
nation of the second war, a British force oc- 
cupied it, and at the same time British protec- 
tion was extended to all the hill-states south 
of the Sutlege, and to the eastward as far as 
the Speetea river, which joins the Sutlege, 
on the extreme verge ofthe tract of country 
called (by the English) Chinese Tartary.— 
Freedom, order and security have succeeded 
to tyranny and confusion. The people for- 
merly were robbed of every thing they pos- 
sessed ; they are now protected in the full en- 
joyment of their labour, and in some parts are 
gradually returning to that pristine state of 
simplicity, the result of quiet and the non-in- 
terference of any one to disturb them. As a 
bulwark to our possession in Hindoostan, the 
hills are of infinite value, presenting a bold 
and natural line of defence, easily maintained, 
asthe events of the Goorcha war proved; while 
to those of European countries enervatéd by 
the destructive influence of the climate of the 
Delta of India, they offer to the invalid an at- 
mosphere as congenial to his constitution as 
hisown. Every temperature may be enjoyed 
by ascending or descending ; and by advan- 
cing beyond the snowy range into a district 
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benefits susceptible from an equability of ¢|j. 
mate unknown in Europe,and where the elas. 
ticity of the mountain breezes brings healt) 
upon their gales. Of late years, numbers 
have flocked to the hills in search of health ; 
and so few, ifany, have returned otherwise 
than quite recovered, that they fully believe 
Hygeia herself has taken up her abode aynong 
them. 

The hills offer greater facilities for a res. 
oration to health, to those labouring under the 
many maladies incident to tropical climates, 
than a voyage at sea ; and they are, perhaps, 
as beneficial, or more so, for ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. The length of the journey 
from the upper provinces, and the heavy at. 
tendant expenses, concur to detain those whose 
means will not afford them an opportunity to 
accomplish such a change ; but excepting the 
purchase or renting of a house, wherever may 
be fixed on, the transport of a family in In- 
dia is not much more than the charge it 
would incur when stationary. If instant 
change is necessary, dawk travelling in a 
palankeen will enable a person to reach the 
hills in four or five days from most of the up- 
per stations, except those quite to the west- 
ward. In favourable weather the traveller 
may accomplish ninety miles a day, and if his 
bearers are laid with punctuality, he may run 
over even a hundred. 

April 7.<—At Sebathoo. All those who fol- 
lowed the advice of taking camels up instead 
of porters, have had ample reason to laud the 
projector of the plan, for very few of them are 
able to come up this far. To any one more 


astute than a post, the fruitless endeavour of 


a party the previous year to get camels to 
Simlah, oughtto have been discouragement 


enough: in the above instance several of 


these Ships of the Desert fell overboard and 
were lost. 

In the afternoon, left Subathoo for Syree, 
(thirteen miles;) the first three was a descent 
to the river Geeree, over a good road; cros- 
sed it by a rope-bridge, and ascended contin- 
ually till towards the latter part, when the 
rovd became tolerably level. Syree is the 
resting-house to Simlah, though more than 
half way ; it has a bungalow for the accomo- 
dation of travellers, who pay a small fee for 
the shelter it affords. 

The road in many places is alarming to a 
timid person; but though good and safe in_re- 
ality, new comers cannot divest themselves 
of an apprehension of danger. This was al- 
most my first introduction to hill-scenery, 
at jeast of such a gigantic and magnificent 
order; the valleys were dark from the great 
depth, and their sides were so steep as to ap- 
pear to give no footing for any thing but 4 
goat ;all was green and fresh, though there 
was a complete absence of trees. To the left, 
as we went up, there appeared a sort of table- 
land, quite flat, on which the corn was begin- 
ning to peep ; one or two smal] hamlets and 
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jetached cottages were interesting objects;— 
the view on all sides was most pleasing. For- 
yard was the Simlah range ; it was covered 
with a dark mass of pine forest; and its sum- 
mit was shrouded in the clouds. 

The party arrived after dark, tued with 


the ride. A good dinner and the cheering| Storm in the Mountains. Road to Nakun- 


novelty ofa blazing fire soon made all things 
agreeable, and few thoughts intruded upon 
the anticipations of pleasure which a residence 
if eight months was expected to afford. On 
the road passed several poor camels, in all the 
hedevilment of bewilderment. 

April 8.—Left Syree a little after daylight, 
and reached Simlah, (nine miles;) a continu- 
ed rise, Crossed a small river about five 
niles from Simlah, and then began a real tug 
up @ hill cut into traverses, for the easier as- 
cent. About three miles from Simlah we 
crossed a ridge which opened that station to 
us; from thence it was very good even riding: 
this last stage, but for the great labour and 
fatigue to the horses, was most exhilirating. 

We passed through a forest of large pine 
and oak, and among them the rhododendron 
inall itsblazeof beauty. Here, it is no dwarf- 
ish shrub, but a magnificent forest-tree, reach- 
ing to the height of thirty feet, and one rich 
mass ofthe deepest green studded with its 
crimson flowers. No tree that grows can 
compare to the luxuriant richness of the rhod- 
odendron for its deep cold green and warm 
blushing red. Nor were they in units or even 
dozens. A mountain’s side was clothed with 
them, as thick as they could grow ; so much 
so that the eye vainly sought to catch a glimpse 
between them. Pines were there of all 
kinds, the Weymouth, stone, alpine, and oth- 
ers. Larehes, oaks, holly, and various kinds 
of shrubs underneath, presented a most rav- 
ishing sight to the botanist. So new and so 
very beautiful did all things appear, that we 
were quite enchanted. The fern, the wild- 
tose, just budding and wealthy in its treas- 
ures ; the violet, of paler hue and lessened 
sweets than its kindred of Eurepean climes ; 
the blackberry, strawberry, and geranium, 
were thickly strewn. The atmosphere was 
light, the sun’s power was tempered to cool- 
ness, and all Nature seemed changed from 
what we knew her two days before; the change 
was most grateful to the feelings, more so 
than can possibly be described. 


Here ends our journey to the hills. 
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Au things being prepared for an absence of 
three months, the porters to go as far as Sul- 
tanpore, (the capital of Kooloo,) where they 
were to remain and I was to provide myself 
with others, we left Simlah at six o’clock on 
the 4th May, in a drizzling shower, which 
had continued all night. ‘The valleys were 
filled with clouds, and the tips of the hills 
were alone visible, showing like rocks in the 
sea. Sometimes, when the clouds passed by, 
the view was bounded to a yard or two: it 
cleared by seven, and gave a prospect of the 
lofty ridge of Mahasoo. From its summit 
the Sutlege was seen beyond Roopur: it 
winded considerably. Four hours and a half 
walking brought us to the bungalow at “ Fa- 
goo,” on the north-east corner of the Maha- 
soo range. Rather fagged the first day’s 
march. Understanding the road was so steep 
whither I purposed going, 1 would not take a 
horse; but in lieu provided myself with six 
pairs of good shoes, English and hill kinds. 
At half way from Simlah the rise is great, 
but from the crest of Mahasoo the road de- 
scends to the bungalow. At three P. M. 
rain fell heavily, and continued till nine, ae- 
companied by a cold east wind: dense clouds 
all around us. In the course of the night a 
tremendous storm came on, with thunder, 
lightning, and hail: the latter was large, and 
kept up such a clatter on the plank roof of 
the house as to defy rest. The flashes of light- 
ning were frightfully vivid; and in these 
mountains its effects are awfully destructive. 
Fagoo, 8030 feet above the sea. 

May 5.—Left at a quarter to six:* two 
hours and a quarter to Theog, where I stopped 
until four P. M. Obliged to put up the tent, 
asthe hut for travellers was so dirty, and was 
also occupied by travelling merchants. Fine 
cool day; sun bright; the hills of any emi- 
nence tipped with snow; the slopes of them 
generally bare, except the northern, which 
were thick with pine and oak. At four P. M, 
continued on till we reached Muttianah at 
seven: a good road all the way, and little as- 
cent or decent: the peak of the Choor, and the 




















































* Thermometer at sunrise, open air, was 39 deg.; at 
noon, ina tent, 65 deg. 
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mountain Wiartoo, thickly covered with last 


night’s fall of snow. 

May 6.—Left Muttianah at half past five ; 
steep descent, and then very tough up-hill 
work for about 2000 yards; afterwards, varied 
ups and downs, till we came to a good sized 
rill to the south, and below the village of Jim- 
moo. Pitched the tent, and stayed till five, 
when I left, and took the old road to Nakun- 
dah, the servants, &c. going by the new one. 
The old road was very steep, and in some 
places mere steps: two hours brought me to 
the pass. ‘The house for the accommodation 
of passengers particularly comfortable and 
clean. ith the exception of one or two 
partial glimpses, the snowy ranges had been 
hidden since quitting Simlah; but the instant 
the crest of the pass was gained, the sight was 
striking. At sunset, which was the time I 
arrived, the spectacle was most magnificent ; 
the whole extent of snowy range was unbrok- 
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Persian. 'The Rajah provided me with a |e. 
ter of introduction to an official of the Koolog 
capital: furnished me also with a guide, anq 
ordering a poney to be saddled at half-past 
four, off the party set tocross the river. Tyo 
descent is exceedingly steep, and exposed ty 
a burning sun the whole way. The heat gt 
the brink was ninety-four; but there was q 
closeness almost amounting to suffocation, a). 
though the sun had been behind the mountains 
for some time. The river, as seen from above, 
looks small, of a dingy green colour, turbid, 
and noisy. The sides of the mountains are 
bare of verdure, except of such as arises fro) 
cultivation, and less on the opposite than oy 
this side. 

Crossed by the Joolah on a bridge consisting 
of eight ropes drawn over the river at a fa- 
it spot, and fastened to posts ; the dis. 
tance between the two may be forty-five 
yards, the height above the water about thir- 


en; the sun’s departing rays shed a beam of|ty-five feet; the river at all times running 


splendour all along I never saw equalled, 
while the dark, chaotic looking abyss below, 
out of which the mountains pointed their 
craggy peaks, gave a fearful interest to the 
general effect. Altogether, it was an en- 
chanting sight, not, however, unmixed with a 
sense of awe at witnessing, for the first time, 
the face of nature under a new and wonderful 
aspect. Kotgurh below to the north-east ; 

hartoo above to the right: the snow was 
lying deep in the clefts of this mountain.— 
Nakund is 7600 feet above the sea; Whartoo 
is 10,600. Thermometer in the open air, at 
sunset, 48°. 

May 7.—Left Nakundah at a quarter to 
five; thermometer 45°; descent all the way 
to Komharsein, (five miles and a half.) This 
is the capital of a state of the same name.— 
Kotgurh, the farthest post in the hills, is on 
the opposite side of the valley. On leaving 
Nakundah the road led througha thick wood ; 
at one mile and a half it passed the one Jead- 
ing to Kotgurh. This is a station of part of 
the Nurseeree battalion; it enjoys a fine cli- 
mate ; the houses are good, and the gardens 
excellent. The Rajah of Komharsein was 
excessively civil, and desirous to know how 
he could serve me: he entered into the his- 
tory of the state of affairs on the hither side 
of the Sutlege, which, however, were by no 
means pleasing, in consequence of Runjeet 
Sing’s invasion of Kooloo, and his demand of 
tribute. The house of the chief is a good 
ono, and large: in front of it isa spacious level 
field, exceeding in flatness and dimensions 
most plains in the hills. The cultivation of 
the fields is luxuriant; wheat, barley, and 
poppy ; the latter of two kinds, pure white and 
deep purple: great abundance of black part- 
ridge, promising goed sport. 

The Rajah has given his son a smattering 
of English education, and I was surprised on 
my arrival to hear myself welcomed in my 


with great velocity. It isdeep, and the rush- 
ing of the water, lashed into white foam, over 
the rocks, makes the transit not one of very 
great pleasure to a bumpkin like myselfi— 
The danger is not, however, as great as it may 
seem to be, though it must be confessed that 
as yet the apparatus is of the most simple 
structure possible, consisting of a large ring 
of wood, through which the ropes from the 
posts run, and a bight only to sit in; forthose 
who are timid, a piece of cord is passed round 
the body under the armpits, which confines 
the ropes more securely. ‘Two small lines 
are attached to this swing, by which it is 
pulled backwards and forwards. Myself and 
sixteen people took rather more than an hour 
to pass over. 

Went up to Keeksoo, a Bramin village about 
half a mile from the river, where we had 
difficulty in procuring milk and wood.  Pitch- 
ed the tent and went to sleep for an early 
start the next morning. On the posts of the 
Joolah were ram’s heads; the animals had 
been sacrific%| on putting up the bridge, asa 
bribe for the protection of the deity of the 
stream. Between the mountains which run 
on each side of the Sutlege, for the banks are 
nothing else, there are several large patches 
of table-land considerably elevated above the 
river, and bearing luxuriant crops: It seems 
as if the river formerly had run over this flat 
surface, and had subsequently dug its way in- 
to its present channel. he character of 
these plains, which are connected with the 
mountains on their respective sides, renders it 
difficult to account for the matter in any other 
way. 

in Komharsein I noticed a pole erected in 
an open space, which was decorated with 
arlands and festoons similar to our May-pole; 
it had been up a few days, and, as well as | 
could understand, was in honour of the period 
of the year, and of a deity who presided over 
the season. Al] the observances were finish: 





mother tongue. He conversed fluently in 
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ed, so that I had no opportunity of gaining a 
worrect knowledge of the peculiar ceremonies 
attached to the elevation of the sag The 
jecasion was one of festivity, for all had 
arings of flowers about their heads, and they 
uke of the matter as one of great pleasure 
and amusement. In this there is another link 
ofthe chain of consanguinity counecting the 
fasternand Western nations. Ihave men- 
tioned elsewhere a custom of the mountain- 
vers to put up sume of the ears of barley and 
wheat over their doors, which also prevails, 
| believe, in Scotland and in parts of Eng- 
d. 
= 8.— Left Keeksoo at a quarter to five, 
thermometer 63°, and commenced an ascent 
right up the face of the mountain, which for 
the most part consisted of broken steps with 
dangerous footing. The fatigue wasof course 
very great; risk occasionally was encounter- 
ej, as slips were unavoidable. At two thirds 
wp, passed the hamlet called Rotour, then 
came to a Bramin village at the extreme sum- 
wit. Continued our march to Dallas, (six 
miles) which I accomplished in three hours’ 
hard work; the porters did not come up till 
nine. Passed also another Bramin village 
called Roolee; the fields well cultivated, and 
the fruit trees loaded; the houses clean and 
neat, and altogether prettily situated. The 
inhabitants were surly, and refused water to 
my people. Pitched the tent upon a spot oc- 
cupied some years ago by Dr. Gerrard, when 
he travelled through Kooloo. Put up the 
barometer, which stood at “er: 23.4-LOths. 
Being civil to the natives, I obtained all I 
required, They are all koomars, or pot-mak- 
ers, a lowly occupation, which places them 
at zero in the scale of society. ‘The number 


where have seen befure. A long round pole 
of fourteen feet was made to balance horizon- 
tally on the point of an upright post firmly 
fastened in the earth, a hole being cut in the 
long pole to receive the point of tne upright; 
when fixed, the long one was breast high: 
the game consisted in two boys or men, (for 
the latter appeared as fond of the pastime as 
their juniors,) each balancing himself on the 
opposite ends, and then running once or twice 
round, putting themselves into exceedin 
quick motion; away they went spinning = 
ternately up and down, and then the art was 
to get off without injury, for he who was last 
on was sure to get a fall, and sometimes a 
severe one. Great was the glee with which 
the villagers partook of the sport. 

Reports of Runjeet Sing’s aggressions upon 
the state of Kooloo, and of a force of his being 
at Joala Mookhee, a place of great sanctity in 
the Mundee state. 

May 9. Friday.—Quitted Dallas at a quar- 
ter to five; thermometer 54°. Ascended for 
a mile or so: crossed a ridge, and descended 
toa stream running to the east. This slope 
is beautiful, having two or three villages 
and some good fields. Crossed the stream 
and continued along the face of the opposite 
side; rounding it about half-way up, reached 
the village of “ Shumsheer-ka-Mahadeo,” an 
odd name enough, as it signifies the sword of 
thegod Mahadeo. The people were Bramins, 
and as far as I could understand them, they 
were allof one family. Having been prepar- 
ed to expect inhospitality at this village, I put 
the head folks into good humour, and all 
things went smoothly: no difficulties were 
made. I took up my abode in the porch of 
the outer square of the temple, and made my- 


of houses was about sixteen: a temple of|self at home. The temple is one of great 


stone and wood, having many very old look- 
ing stones carved into figures of their Gods, 


repute, the ceremony of a “Jug” being per- 
formed annually. This consists of a man slid- 


may be seen here. Mahadeva is the chief|ing down a large rope, which is fastened to 


deity. 

The Bramin in charge brought me some 
milk, for which he refused payment, though I 
offered hima rupee. He told me the last Eu- 
ropean that was here, meaning Dr. Gerrard, 
had cured him of a fever by bleeding and 
other means, and as he had riot had the power 
to show his gratitude to his benefactor, he was 
desirous to make himself useful to all others 
of his countrymen who came that way. It 
was in vain | essayed to induce the man to 
accept payment for his milk. In the evening 
a troup of female singers, with two drummers 
and a cymbal man, came to my tent, and en- 
tertained me with hill songs. The airs were 
plaintive and not deficient in harmony ; they 
departed well pleased with a rupee. The 


some overhanging rock or tree, and, the lower 
end being brought to another fixture, is 
stretched to its utmost, sometimes across a 
small valley. The operator voluntarily offers 
to ride down in honour of the god. Should 
the rope break, which does not often oceur, 
the man, as may easily be supposed, breaks his 
neck, and the temple loses its odour of sancti- 
ty until some more fortunate individual suc- 
cessfully performs the feat. He then receives 
a largess from the Bramins, and the crowd 
liberally contribute their gifts in money, orna- 
ments, and goods: the rope, which is made of 
grass, is afterwards passed round the sanctum 
of the temple, just under the projecting part 
of the roof, and is there preserved. The 
temple is roofed with slate, and part of it is 


states of Sokeet and Mundee in view: three|of very neat workmanship. I was told that 
forts of the latter and one of the former are|the artists of Kooloo excel those of other hill 
seen perched on the pinnacles of the highest| states ; the stone work must be very ancient, 
hills. Sreenugger, under which I encamp-|or the climate very inimical to its preserva- 


ed, belongs to Kooloo, and can hold 300 men. 


tion, as the imagery and carving upon up- 





lremarked at this place an amusement I no-| right stones round the court-yard, though rude, 
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had marks of apparent great antiquity. The 
deity worshipped here is under the name of 
“ Siva,” or the destroying power. 

The road, the latter half of to-day’s march, 
was rough and zig-zag, and owing to numer- 
ous streams, was very wet. Wild raspberries 
were ripe, though so early in the year. The 
apricot trees were thick with young fruit, and 
there was much culture of fine opium. This 
is exported into the Sikh territories, from 
which are brought tobacco and linen. ‘The 
people of this village, though Bramins, are 
exceedingly uninformed ; they have no books, 
and, for any use they make of it, the art of 
writing had needed not to be found out. _Lit- 
tle intercourse takes place between this and 
the neighbouring villages; it appears shut out 
from all the world. Except on an occasional 
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low has a stream, and these contributing t 
one, soon swell it toa greatsize. There is no 
snow on the surfaces of the hills, which are 
also rather bare of wood. The valleys arp 
deep, and the sides come very close to eac) | 
other, so that the sun’s rays do not continye 
‘long upon any one part. 

At four miles and a half crossed the riyule;, 
and began a laborious ascent to the village of 
Jown, about six miles distant from Shum. 
sheer: the village is prettily placed half way 
up the mountain, and cons:sts of seven or eicit 
‘houses. Dr. Gerrard put up at another village, 
one mile and a half distance. Got into a ya. 
cant house, and found it cool: a hill fort, caljed 
|Junjown, to the west-south-west; Whartoo 
‘south-south-east. Passed through two large 
| flocks of sheep on their way from Sokeet to 


























pilgrimage, the people never stir from the Lahoul to feed: the pasturage and climate lv- 
precincts of their houses; all the foreign|ing more favourable, the animals are sooner 
commodities they require are procurable once fattened, and produce finer and thicker fleee- 
or twice a year at the fairs which are held in| es; on the approach of winter, they are brought 
the vicinity; salt, tobacco, linen, hardware,| back : they were guarded by exceeding large 
&c. One of the community had been on a'and fierce dogs. houl is a belt of lend ly- 
pilgrimage to Ludhak, and had returned by; ing along the river Speetee to the West, and 
Busahir and Rampore: the account he gave) is noted for its fine breed of ponies. At five 
was so confused that nothing satisfactory could proceeded up the mountain for three miles, so 
be gathered trom it. jas to have less to do in the morning. 

I] had much to do to answer the many ques-'on the right the village of Dingsar, the last on 
tions put to me by the Bramins. Where was this side of the range ; the path led throug): 
my country! how far? Was there a King!| wood of larch, deodar, and oak; huge trees 
Had we plenty of “otter?” (flour.) My spy-jhad fallen, and had been used for firewoo! 











Passed 






glass captivated old and young. They laugh- 
ed long and loudly upon distinguishing a ts. 
tant object through its aid. The village is 
4800 feet above the sea; it is placed at the 


gorge of two valleys, one running north and | 


south, the other east-north-east and west- 





whole. Pitched the tent by the side of « 
spring, at about 8500 feet above thesea. Ther- 
mometer at noon 59° ina house, and 57° i 
the open air at sun set. 

May 11. Sunday.—Long before daylight, 
awoke by the crowing of hundreds of pheas- 








south-west. Each has a stream of water,'ants, at which I was not successful at getting 
which even at this time was considerable; a shot, though, had I had time, I could have 
but in the rains they rise into thundering tor- enjoyed fine sport. Thermometer at sunrise 
rents. Their cavities contained fine fish, (a 46°. Ascent all the wav to the crest of the 
kind of trout,) of which I purchased a large Jullowree Pass, which Dr. Gerrard estimates 
dish full. In a house apart from the temple at 10,500 feet above the sea, On coming to 
is kept all the furniture and apparel of the the pass, which is not the highest part oi the 
deity ; these houses are well-built ; generally ridge, I was gratified with the sight of a huge 
square, and of stone, runniny up to the height field of snow, the remains of the winter's 
of thirty feet, and being then surmounted by stock. On the northern faces of all the hills 
a slate roof, under which an open gallery it was still lying to a great depth, and low 
or balcony projects on each side of the down into the valleys. Finding the road 
building. The strength, neatness, and ele- blocked up by it, I was obliged to make a 
gance confer infinite credit upon the skill of detour to the left, from whence I descended 
the artists. ‘easily over beds of snow till I came to an ex- 

May 10. Saturday.—Left Shumsheer at traordinary rock, quite unconnected with any 
half-past four, thermometer 66°; crossed the other, and lying immediately on the extreme 
rivulet, aud proceeded up the northern valley edge or top of the ridge. 1 do not remember 
four and a half miles, the stream on my right; to have seen so large an isolated mass of rock 
the scenery exceedingly beautiful: the corn anywhere. Ata rough guess, rather under 
. fields above on the right very thick and heavy than over the mark, I should suppose it to be 
with grain, wheat, barley, and poppy. Wher- twenty-five yards long, fifteen high, and ten 
ever the stream had hollowed a place, there broad; it was micaceous slate: the most re- 
were plenty of fish. There is much more markable feature is its position on the edge 
water in these hills than could be supposed par- of the ridge, from which it must at no dis 
ticularly where there is no angmentation of it tant period go headlong into the valley, ' 
by the snow’s melting. The streams are rapid,‘ consequence of the slow but constant waslin2 
and must consume a grea: deal, but every hol-| 
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of the earth beneath it. The mountaineers 
have a religious veneration for it. 

At nine, came to Giarghi, a village two 
mules beyond Dingchah, at which last, being 
small, I did not stop as intended. The road 
from the pass is an easy descent for a short 
way, and then it became almost precipitous to 
Giarghi. In the evening a Lama, the tutor 
of Mr. De Koros, who is studying the Thibe- 
tian language in Kanowr, came to pay mea 
visit; he was on a peregrination to “see the 
world,” and had gone round by Mundee and 
Sokeet as far as Subathoo; he was furnished 
with a certificate from his pupil, the Hunga- 
rian, (who signs himself “ Sekunder Roome,’’) 
which stated that the Lama was on a tour of 
curiosity to see foreign countries. His name 
was Kaka Sangye Puntsook, and he was a 
native of a town named Puddum, towards 
the frontier of Ludhak. On questioning him 
respecting the countries through which he 
had passed, and of the position of places in 
the adjoining states to Kooloo, the map which 
was compiled by Captain Gerrard proves 
more correct than it is possible to suppose it 
could be from any thing short of actual obser- 
vation. 

The Lama was attended by six or seven 
people of his own tribe, all with Tartar coun- 
tenances; they did not understand much Hin- 
doostani. I mentioned to him my wish to see 
Ludhak ; he said if I would go, he would be 
most happy to take care of me. My detonat- 
ing-gun attracted his serious attention, and I 
gratified him by letting off one or two of the 
caps; he was astonished at so small an object 
making so loud a report. The people of the 
hills are sadly afflicted with goitres, especially 
the women, who appear to suffer most. Some 
of the swellings are enormous, and a little girl 
had one which prevented her bending her head 
forward. By medical men, the disease is at- 
tributed to the use of snow-water : the natives 
superstitiously imagine them a punishment 
from the Deity. Barometer, 3 P.M. 23.6-10ths. 
Thermometer attached 66°, detached 68°.— 
Several hill forts in sight on the ridge of the 
opposite side of the valleys, Ruggoopore, Fut- 
typore Shicarry, and Gopalpore. Just before 
arriving at the village, met a procession carry- 
ing a brazen image up to the former place. 
The head Bramin left his charge to come and 
look at my gun: much loud music, with 
clashing of cymbals, attended the party, which, 
as it wound its way up the mountain, had a 
picturesque appearance and eflect. Ther- 
mometer at noon 68°. 

May 12. Monday.—Marched at five. Ther- 
mometer 68°, More vain attempts after some 
pheasants, which are as shy as rooks. The 
toad to-day but slightly varied by rises or 
falls. Course northerly. I had heard of a 
fair in this neighbourhood, and was desirous 
to see it, being told that the whole country 
from far and near would be collected. The 
scenery extremely beautiful till the latter 
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part of this day’s march, when the valley ex- 
panded and the sides of the hills became more 
bare. Came to the ground at half-past eight, 
and pitched the tent under a magnificent wal- 
nut tree, of which kind, and of apricots, there 
were greatnumbers. The village of Grooah 
close tome: the spot on which the fair is held, 
one mile a-head. This valley is terminated 
by the stream called Khoondun running across 
its mouth: right above me, to the left, is the 
fort of Shicarry, and farther to the north, is 
Gopal; the country in that direction is ap- 
parently more open. 

From inquiries, I learnt that the practice of 
infanticide still exists, but it is resorted to by 
those only whose means of subsistence are li- 
mited; in this case females alone are the vic- 
tims. I was told, but it is to be hoped the 
assertion is void of truth, that the mother, in- 
stigated by the father, officiates as the priestess 
in the dreadful sacrifice, and closes the mouth 
and nostrils of the infant with cow-dung the 
instant it is born. Here one woman cohabits 
with two, three, and fourmen, who may even 
be all brothers; this practice is universal. I 
was informed of the rules and modes of inter- 
course, all evincing a state of society least be- 
holden to civilization, or less sophisticated 
than any yet known. 

Although the fair is not until to-morrow, I 
went to see what was going on. There wasa 
large concourse of people, who had been in- 
formed that a European was on his way to the 
capital: their curiosity being excited, I was 
followed wherever I turned; each crowding to 
geta glimpse of my white face. A moonshee, 
or man of business, of the Kooloo Rajah, for 
this part of the country, came and said he 
had directions to furnish me with every thing 
I required, by order of his master; I thanked 
him for the civility, but begged I might be 
permitted to pay for what r needed, until I 
had the pleasure to see the Rajah at his capi- 
tal. A Gossain, who was in the service of the 
younger brother of the minister, was also at 
the fair, purchasing sheep and other articles 
for his chief, whose house is not more than 
five days’ journey distant; he came also to 
offer his services, and to regret his master’s 
absence. Munnyram, the younger Vizier, 
was at court, owing to the troubles consequent 
on Runjeet’s demand of money from the Koo- 
loo government. Thermometer at noon in the 
tent 76°, 

May 13. Tuesday.— Thermometer at sun- 
rise 63°. Remained. Wert at noun to see 
the fair, an immense crowd which came from 
distant parts; the things sold were, large 
flocks of sheep and goats, the latter very hand- 
some, with long strait hair; iron implements 
of agriculture, woollen cloths, Kooloo caps, 
something like Scotch forage caps. Exchange 
of comodities went on rapidly. A neighbour- 
ing deity was brought with great pomp and 
circumstance for the occasion. It wasaccom- 
panied by musicians and dancers, and “3 on 
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a platform carried on men’s shoulders: two 
remarkably handsome boys officiated as fly- 
flappers to the ddol; that is, they whisked 
away the flies with long chouries made of the 
Thibetian cow-tail. The people were much 
pleased to see a stranger, and behaved very 
civilly; although eager to approach me, they 
never incommoded my movements when 
walking about, wherever I chose. The Bra- 
mins were also very courteous. Many miser- 
able objects came to solicit assistance and 
rescue from various diseases. Although ap- 
parently beyond the reach of human art, these 
poor creatures were importunate, fully be- 
lieving I had the power to relieve their suffer- 
ings. I was obliged to say I would endeay- 
our to do something by the morrow, as the 
only means to induce them to leave me then. 
I am not certain that some advice I gave toa 
man the day before, for an inflamed eye, had 
not got abroad, and induced the supposition 
that I possessed medical skill. Some cases 
of ophthaimia appeared extremely violent, 
and to those I recommended ablution with 
warm water, exc]usion from light and flies, and 
avoidance of rubbing, Nor let my simple 
prescription create a smile of contempt; if it 
served to relieve one poor sufferer, the end 
was obtained. 

The appearance of the people at the fair 
was as interesting as it was quite new to me. 
Men and women seemed to be on the most 
equal footing as to behaviour; and to judge 
from the joyous countenances and voluble 
tongues of the fair sex, they have here no 
cause to complain of Asiatic restraints: indeed, 
so much was it to the contrary, that I was 
surprised at the free and unconstrained man- 
ners, which, let me be understood, evinced 
nothing but independence of character, and 
emancipation from all jealous preventions, 
and demonstrated an hilarity and pleasure 
alike theirs in common with those of the 
other sex; all this doubtless arises from pecu- 
liar customs and habits. In the dress of the 
women, there was an approach to that of the 
mountaineers of Europe; their bonnets had a 
great resemblance in shape to those of the 
Scotch, and there was even an attempt at a 
nearer resemblance in a variety of colours 
round the lower part. Every person, male 
and female, had festoons depending from the 
top of the cap down one side of the head : these 
were composed of the flowers of the wild-1ose 
and hawthorn, and other beautiful kinds, 
which, while they set off a head-piece of the 
lieges, literally perfumed the air wherever 
they went. The dress of the women was a 
longish jacket outside their nether garments, 
of which, (may I meet forgiveness!) I am ig- 
norant of the appellation. They were all 
dressed in their best, laughed hugeously, and 
talked long and loudly; they appeared to be 
making quite a holiday of the short time be- 
fore them. Among them all, there was but 
one who had the most distant pretension to 
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good looks, and the smal] modicum, of which 
she herself was fully aware, (and where is the 
lady who is not?) was mainly to be set down 
to the score of her youth; but this same acci. 
dent of Nature contributes to render the 
countenance of a young pig interesting. [n 
the evening, I was requested to prolong my 
stay, as notice had arrived of a message being 
on the way from the Rajah; but the circum. 
stanecs which compelled me to relinquish an 
advance to the capital, and which arose from 
the troublous state of affairs between tle Sikhs 
and the Kooloo people, rendered imprudent 
the presence of a British officer among the 
contending parties. I therefore considercd it 
necessary not to defer my return, which | 
purposed effecting by a different route from 
that by which Icame. Thermometer at noon 
74°, in a tent. 


CHAPTER IL 
Baree Roopur. Banks of the Khoondun. 
Pheasunts. Grand Prospect. Village 
of Serahun. The Pass of Bilasheo, A 
Happy Valley. Kooloo Agriculture. Tl 
Vizier’s House. Neermund. Medical Ad- 
vice. Crossing the Sutlege. Rampore. 
Pushard and Gourah. A Party of Tar- 
tars. Clear Atmosphere. Perilous Road. 
Debris of the Mountain. Dangerous 
Travelling. Beontul. Crawne and Bo- 
namowlee. Huttoo, A Panoramic View. 


May 14. Wednesday.— Marched at 3 a.m. 
(thermometer at sunrise 68°,) and proceeded 
down the valley to the Khoondun, (one mile 
and a-half,) then turned sharp to the right 
and continued our way on its left bank for 
about four miles and a-half in an easterly di- 
rection, through a most romantic valley, ti!! 
we reached a village called Baree Roopur, 
the village of Chamouni being immediately 
opposite : here I breakfasted. The Khoondun 
runs with great velocity, and even here it is 
a considerable body of water: to this place | 
had not observed one feeder, and it looked as 
large as when I first became acquainted with 
it. The Mundee territory borders on the 
Khoondun, lower down than where the fair 
was held. One of its hill-forts, called Bha- 
geetash, looks down its protection to the peo- 
ple below; this fort ison an amazing high 
hill. Little cultivation during this march ; 
the valley being so exceedingly narrow, the 
people of course are few; the scenery quite 
lovely. Had the luck to knock over some 
black partridge, which formed my dinner. 
The barometer at noon was 25.1-10th, ther- 
vaometer attached 73°, detached 75o. 

At 5 p.m. continued my march along the 
left bank and close to the stream: at two 
miles nearly, saw the snowy chain up a val- 
ley to the north-east : at two miles and a-hal! 
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crossed the Khoondun, by a sangah, or bridge 
of one tree. No roac, but the path led over 
large stones; the ascent gradual ; the scenery 
still of the most delightful kind, as in the 
morning’s march. At seven o’clock, after five 
and a-half or six miles, came to the village 
of Bonar, where I put up for the night; the 
ridge of Bilashec in front, covered with 


snow. 

May 15. Thursday.—Started at daylight. 
Thermometer 51°, Along the Khoondun for 
two miles, when we came to the meeting of 
two valleys; crossed the stream, and turned 
up the right valley, leaving the river: from 
this point 1 could see down the valley by 
which I came as far as Gopalghur, perhaps 
fourteen miles distant: just above the ae 
onthe right bank, is the large village of Ch» 
purg, and at the brink of the river are a few 
huts, designated Butan. Here we began a 
most toilsome ascent; fagged at it till 8 a.m., 
when I called a halt and stayed to breakfast ; 
the ridge in front and to the right covered 
deeply with snow, which reached low down ; 
boiling water at 197°; barometer 21.9-10ths. 
It rained and hailed furiously for an hour in 
the afternoon. At five shifted my ground to 
amile and a-half higher up to an open space; 
large field of snow all round; slippery and 
wet. Many pheasants about, but difficult to 
be got at, so very shy. 

May 16. Friday.—Thermometer 44°. _Mov- 
ed my tent to the other side of the pass, about 
twenty yards down; went out to shoot; pro- 
cured a pheasant and a manaul, the latter a 
magnificent bird, and may be called, appro- 
priately enough, the golden pheasant. Scramb- 
ling over the hardened snow put me in re- 
membrance of school-days. This morning | 
was awoke by the incessant crowing of the 
pheasants; to see them in packs fly across the 
beds of snow, and the sun shining on their 
golden plumage, was beyond description beau- 
tiful. After a fine morning’s sport and much 
fatigue, came back to the tent. The baro- 
meter was 20.2 1-3-10ths, thermometer at- 
tached 62», detached 54 1-2°. This pass has 
two high peaks, forming, as it were, the gate- 
posts, At noon scrambled to the top of the 
westernmost peak; the ascent precipitous, 
and for the most part covered with deep and 
hard snow. Put up the barometer, which 
stood at 19.2-3ds of a 10th. While upon the 
topof the hill, a heavy snow-shower came on, 
which made the descent more hazardous than 
the going up. During a short interval of sun- 
shine, the view was extremely grand: to the 
east, high snowy mountains; to the south- 
east, Rampore ; the country between it and 
us green and luxuriant: the mountain Whar- 
too to the south : toe the west it was not clear, 
hor was the north; but as near as I could 
guess, the snowy range terminated at about 
West-north-west. In the evening moved my 
tent a quarter of a mile lower down, to get 
out of the severe cold. While contemplating 
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the magnificent scenery around, I asked a 
Mahomedan servant, if the sight was not 
grander than any he had ever seen? He said, 
“Ono! Vauxhall beats it hollow, as did the 
illumination in London, when the English 
took Buonaparte!” This sounded so strange 
as to make me come down a peg from the 
height to which my enthusiasm had elevated 
me. 

May 17. Saturday.—Remained here. Ther- 
mometer at sunrise 33°; water frozen to great 
thickness during the night. I was tempted 
to remain, the climate being so fine, and 
pheasants abounding. In the morning and 
evening had more scrambles in the snow: 
the weather very steady for the first quarter 
of the moon. Thermometer at noon in the 
tent 57; boiling water 195°. My followers 
kept up roaring fires of whole trees, large 
enough to roast an elephant. 

May 18. Sunday.—Moved the “ camp”’ 
down the pass to the village of Serahun, dis- 
tant, perhaps, from the crest of the three 
miles and a-half. The descent, for rather 
more than two miles, is exceedingly abrupt, 
wholly steps and narrow stony paths: the 
other mile to the village was a table-land. 
Fertile as was hitherto the natural beauties 
I had seen, those of this village exceeded all. 
There was not so mucn the grand as the 
peaceful in the landscape, which, but for the 
high mountains, would not have partaken at 
all of the former character. 

The village of Serahun is the summer re- 
treat of Munnyram, the younger Vizier of 
Kooloo, and is situated close under the eastern 
side of the valley. The pass down which I 
had come is called Bilasheo, and is almost 
perpendicular: on either side of it two high 
peaks rise, as if toguard the entrance. Low 
down, thick forests and bare rocks are inter- 
spersed. Between these two peaks a dark 
forest of huge pines stretches, highest at the 
middle part, the two ends drooping with the 
receding of the hill, giving the wood the 
look of a coronet. The landscape on both 
sides, and on a level with the top of the wood, 
is bare: the tips of the peaks were covered 
with snow. Dow the centre of the pass a 
foaming cascade rushes in two or three leaps: 
it is a large volume of water, and is discerni- 
ble at a great distance, when it looks like one 
uninterrupted fall. Between the village and 
the foot of the passis a fine green meadow, as 
level as a billiard-table, about half a mile long 
and a quarter broad: of this a space of four 
hundred yards by two hundred is set apart for 
the use of a temple which is erected upon it; 
the soil is untouched, and cows alone are per- 
mitted to graze upon its sacred grass — 
Through the meadow a small rivulet winds 
its course over a sandy and pebbly bed; it 
abounds with small fish. The water was not 
more than middle deep, and its course mean- 
dered much until below the village, where it 
unites with one or two streamlets: the de- 
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scent being rapid, it loses its peaceful charac- 
ter, and becomes a foaming torrent. The 
upper part of the green is cultivated, and, 
from having 10se and other trees, it is termed 
the Garden of Serahun. My tent was pitched 
close to the temple. As soon as the news 
had been carried to the village, its population 
flocked to see “the pale-tace:” the women 
and children exhibited most curiosity ; every 
one, however, was extremely civil. The 
houses of the village were good, fruit-trees 
abundant, and heavy with their crops. It has 
seldom been my good fortune to see so many 
outward characteristics for the appropriation 
of the distinction of the “ Happy Valley ;” 
it reminded me of one in the west of England. 

At four continued my course. Half’ a mile 
from the village came to a steep descent, the 
valley running in a south-east direction. Soon 
after, came to another descent, which conti- 
nued for three miles; road bad, and requiring 
much caution. The east side of the valley is 
bare; the west side beautiful in its scenery, 
but not so much cultivated as I should have 
imagined it to be. Large masses of rock lay 
in the valley, as if their arrival had been of 
recent occurrence. At six miles came to 
Bagee, a miserable winter hamlet of Sera- 
hun: at the latter place the cold is severe in 
the winter. The valley here narrows greatly. 
Barometer, three p.m. 22.6 2-3ds; thermo- 
meter attached, 59 1-29; detached, 59. 

May 19. Monday.—At five moved down 
the valley; thermometer 54°; broken path 
and stony. At about four miles came to a 
village called Noor, a large one for Kooloo, 
very clean and neat. The valley widens 
here, and gives a large space of table-land 
high above the stream. Passed on to a vil- 
lage called Tuntul, three miles farther, where 
1 pitched my tent and breakfasted. This part 
of the valley is pretty, and well cultivated: 
the poppy is in particular request, the dry 
seeds of which are excellent. They are very 
rich and pleasant tasted, and in no wise par- 
take of the somniferous qualities of opium. 
It was my practice to load a man with a bun- 
dle, and allow my party to mounch as.much 
as each chose: the natives are excessively 
fond of the seed. The villagers were em- 
ployed treading out grain with their oxen. 
The Mosaic injunction of unmuzzling the 
animals seemed to be unknown to them. Here 
is a small garden of plantain, apple, and peach- 
trees, the fruit of which is sent as far as the 
capital, to supply the Rajah’s table. Every 
one very civil. At two p.m. barometer 25. 
7 2-3ds; thermometer attached 78 1-2); de- 
tached, 79°; thermometer at noon 83° in the 
tent. At five continued my march to Doo- 
goong, the residence of Munnyram, the 
younger of the two Viziers who govern the 
country for the Rajah, the latter being still a 
minor. The house is about two miles and a half! 
from Tuntul, and nearly on the same level: the 
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some exterior, having attached to it, in front, 
a spacious garden, full cf various fruit-trees: 
among them vines, plums, and others. There 
was one fruit, which, though not quite ripe, 
was of great delicacy and flavour: it resem. 
bled in size, shape, and taste, a gcreengagy 
more than any thing else I can think of; jt 
was called loochur. The house is of recent 
erection, and 2 are no others but those 
belonging to the Wuzzeer’s followers: as 
mentioned before, he was absent at the capi- 
tal, the Sikh demands oceupying all the peo. 
ple’s ‘theughts. Reports say, the exaction, 
which was one lakh, was complied with. The 
vailey here maintains the same breadth as at 
Noor and Tuntul. On the peaks of the op. 
posite side of the valley are three forts, Dhou|, 
Kunde, and Ramgurh. The Gossain whom 
I met at the fair, came to introduce the Mok- 
tiar, or head man: he brought a present of 
rice and fruit, which, as he msisted I should 
accept, [ afterwards made over to my porters. 

May 20. Tuesday.—Moved down to the 
stream at the bottom, and crossed over to the 
east side: proceeded over to Neermund, a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage, and in equal 
veneration with the holy places of Hindoos- 
tan. There is a koom, or great festival, every 
sixth and twelfth year. The town is about 
three miles from Dugong, and, after crossing 
the stream, it is an ascent the whole way. 
The town is on the brow of a bare, rocky hill. 
and is, in consequence, as hot asa furnace: it 
may contain two hundred houses, principally 
inhabited by Brahmins. They were remark- 
ably civil, andgave me up the hall of public 
business, immediately opposite the door of 
the temple. Vishnu is the form of the Deity 
worshipped here. At the lower part of the 
town there is one dedicated to the bloody rites 
of Kali. From this last to where I put up, 
the road is by a broad flight of steps: the Sut- 
lege is seen from the town. 

Soon after I had breakfasted, the head 
Bramin came to see me, and to ask for my 
advice. He said he was only eighty yevrs 
old, but had a host of maladies ; among them, 
a huge ulcer, which incapacitated him from 
sitting down. As a fee he brought a large 
present of fruit, rice, and ghee. I professed 
truly my ignorance of the healing art, and 
contented myself with taking a few grains ot 
rice. My servant knowingly suggested, that 
by telling the old man something, I might 
get the whole of the present. I said it was 
true, but it would have somewhat of the air 
of cheating; and it was much to the regret 
of the porters, that they saw me refuse every 
thing: I believe they thought me too ‘astidi- 
ous. The old man came alone soon after- 
wards, and begged that, if I would not give 
him advice before his people, I woul« to him- 
self; for, from what he had heard and seen, 0 
European was without some knowledge o 
physic. I then directed him to wash the af- 
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voking Haie, the patron of medicine, and 
to keep himself as clean as he could. He 
told me, that in consequence of the Sikh in- 
vasion, Neermud had been called upon to 
furnish its quota of money; but this most un- 
iyst demand he and every Bramin would re- 
sist, even to quitting the city, and leaving Uh 
temple to take care of itself. ‘hey were 
firmly resolved not to accede to such an ex- 
traordinary proposal. 

Huge mis-shapen stones, with figures, 
set up near the door of the tempie : there are 
some inside, and others are stuck in the wail; 
allappear of ancient Elaborate carving 
ison every part of the wood-work. The boys 
of the town were most impudently curious, 
perching, like monkeys, wherever they could 
look, to see what I was doing: the fear only 
of a stick in the hands of a cooley, or por- 
ter, was efficacious in keeping them out of 
the house itself. Thermometer at noon 80°, 
detached; barometer 25.3; thermometer at- 
tached, 78°. 

Left at five, and reached the Sutlege at a 
village named Bale: crossed upon skins, and 
encamped close to Dutnugger. The heat in 
the valley was suffocating: after sunset it 
was 860, as it was at three p.m. Before set- 
ting out, the method by which we crossed re- 
quires recital. ‘T'wo buffalo skins are blown 
up, and well secured side by side; the con- 
ductor lies with his breast upon one skin, one 
hand holding on, and with the other using a 
small paddje. ‘The two skins lashed together 
brought over the conductor, two porters, and 
their loads at one time, without wetting a 
hair: they cross over with great celerity. 

May 21. Wednesday.— Passed a bad night, 
having wetted my legs in the cold river while 
crossing. ‘To mend the matter, my people 
heard that the cholera was depopulating the 
banks of the river. Started at five a.m.; 
thermometer 65°. Supposing, from my _ in- 
formation; Rampore to be four miles off, it 
was two hours and a half, with good walking, 
over a tolerable plain road, before I reached 
that town. Fortunately, the valley being 
narrow and the sides high, the sun could not 
get at us till late. The road leads the whole 
way by the side of the river, the distance be- 
ing eight miles. Occasionally the river flows 
quietly through perpendicular walls of rock ; 
in other places it leaps with a furious noise, 
and is one sheet of foam. At about three 
miles crossed the Noogree, a good-sized feed- 
er of the Sutlege, on a bridge of nine trees. 
Nothing but bare mountain to be seen all the 


pore is a small, miserable place, situ- 
ated just beyond the projecting shoulder of a 
mountain, on the left bank of the Sutlege : 
the other bank seems quite close. There is a 
shoolah, or rope-bridge, communicating with 
the two sides. Rampore is the capital of Bu- 
sahir, a large district stretching to the north- 
east; but why the people came to select 
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(this spot for their chief town it is difficult to 
define. The space is small, and the town it- 
'self the hottest and most disagreeable I ever 
ivisited. The heat was most oppressive, 
‘though the mercury did not rise above 92,, at 
three P.M.—at noon, it was 88. I have seen 
some hot places, too, in my travels, but sala- 
manders alone should-dwell in Rampore. 

| ‘The Rajah had moved a day or two previ- 
‘ous towards Seran, eighteen miles farther up, 


rre| Where he remains till the approach of the cold 


, weather. He has a fine house here, but I 
\did not visit the interior of it. The thinness 
of the present population of Rampore is as- 
cribed to the tyranny of the Goorchas, when 
they had possession of the country. Half the 
numbers emigrated, and settled in other coun- 
tries, and have not returned since. The 
British drove the Goorchas out. A fair is held 
twice a-year, when the produce of the plains, 
such as cotton cloths, tobacco, salt, and iron- 
work, are exchanged for woollens, opium, and 
iron-ore. The person left in charge of Ram- 
pore was particularly civil. Being unwilling 
to brave the heat two days more marching in 
the valley, 1 inquired for a road home to Sim- 
lah by the way of one of the snowy passes. 
These, 1 was informed, were all closed, and 
would not be passable until July at the soon- 
est; but there was, I understood, a road high 
up from Seran to the mountain Whartoo, and 
this I determined to follow. It was almost in 
a paralle) line with the river, but far distant. 
I preferred climbing to dissolving with heat. 

At five p.m. left Rampore, and began an 
ascent as toilsome and long as any I had met 
with. The anticipation of a,cold climate gave 
me vigour, and two hours and a half’ brought 
the party to a village called Pushard, agree- 
ably sheltéred between the projecting points 
of a kind of bay. Thermometer at sunset 
came down to 76”: the mp on the other 
side of the Sutlege in the Kooloo country ap- 
peared quite close, so straight up are the sides 
of the river. Asusual, great civility shown 
me. 

May 22nd. Thursday.—Moved at five to 
Gourah, thermometer 58>. This is half-way 
to Seran—the Rajah had halted here for a few 
days: first part of the road very steep, the 
latter almost as much down-hill; the distance 
about five miles. This station is delightfully 
situated on the sloping brow of a mountain of 
great extent, laid out in fields and orchards: 
the fruit appeared quite neglected. I pitched 
my tent under an enormous apricot-tree, and 
was protected by its shade from sun and rain. 
I methere a party of Tartars from Shealkur, 
on the Speetee river, the extreme eastern 
boundary of European influence. They were 
toa man most outrageously ugly, with the 
peculiar features of their race: they had Chi- 
nese-cut caps and dresses; their boots were 
such as seen in renresentationsof Tartar cos- 
tumes; they all endeavoured to set off their 
persons with different kinds of ornaments: 
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they were on their return from a fair at Ram- 
pore, and had been as far as Subathoo for to- 
bacco. The Wuzzeer came to see me and 
inquire after my health, by the desire of the 
Rajah, who was also desirous to come and 
have achat when I was at leisure. Noon be- 
ing fixed, he came with some of his retinue: 
there was some difficulty in making room for 
allin my small tent. The Rajah isan odd lit- 
tle fellow, good-humoured and obliging, and 
continually laughing. 

Finding, on inquiry, that all the passes 
were still fast shut, and that they would re- 
main so for some weeks, I fixed upon ascend- 
ing the ridge on which we were, and to con- 
tinue on to Whartoo. The climate to day is 
heavenly, compared with yesterday’s: baro- 
meter atone p.m. 24.1: thermometer, detach- 
ed, 78. At five, took leave of my friends, 
after giving them some commissions to exe- 
cute for me to the eastward, and proceeded up 
from the villagé to the crest of the ridge: 
very laborious toil it was; steep, and covered 
with dead leaves, over which the foot slipped 
atevery step. At first the path led through 
fields and orchards: apples, pears, apricots, 
and peaches were in profusiun, but all young. 
Afterwards, the way was through thickets 
and woods, and along the broken sides of hills. 
At half-past seven, got to within half-a-mile 
of the pass, where I halted for the night ; put 
up the barometer, which gave 21.7; thermo- 
meter, attached, 50. The cold was very 
sensible, but there being ampie stores of fire- 
wood this evil was overcome: the sky was a 
deep blue, almost black; the moon and myri- 
ads of stars shone with a lustre 1 never saw 
equalled, and the latter looked much Jarger 
than usual from the atmosphere being so 
clear; so powerful was the light, that the 
high snowy range in Kooloo sparkled from 
its reflection. 

May 23rd. Friday.—Quitted at half-past 
five; thermometer 48». Half-a-mile of steep 
ascent to the pass, which is called Munnow- 
lee. I should suppose the height to be 8,500 
feet above the sea. Pheasants were crowing 
all around, but I could not stop to look for 
them; the labour is so great, and the chance 
of getting what one may have the luck to 
shoot, is against taking the trouble. 

A steep descent for a mile to the village of 
Munjal; from thence, steep also to Deotah, 
where there is a temple, as the name implies. 
The village is of a good size, and is the resi- 
dence of one of the Wuzzeers of Busahir. 
Continued descent, but less steep, to the vil- 
lage of Krarer, at which I arrived at half- 
past eight. This is a nice neighbourhood, 
well wooded, and possessing abundant crops ; 
the people kindly attentive. Pitched under 
a magnificent walnut-tree, the snowy range 
of the passes to my left and front: the march 
may have been six miles. As it rained hard 
all the afternoon, I halted for the night : ther- 
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in the district of Chooara, belonging to the 
Busahir state ; it extends to the Pabur’s bank 
eastward. 

May 24. Saturday.—Started at five, the; 
mometer 56». At the end of three miles 
reached Muttegue, a small village on tip 
banks of the Noognee, which indeed we ha¢ 
followed almost from setting out. There was 
no sign of a road, and even the appearance of 
a path was imperfect, so little communication 
takes place in these parts. We scrambled 
over rocks, precipices, and the abrupt sides of 
hills; in some places the footing was merely 
an inch or two of rock, and one slip woul 
have settled the accounts between us and the 
world. The surrounding scenery was as wild, 
and quite bare of living objects in the shape 
of men and women. Save my own party, 
nothing served to break the quiet reigning 
here. The march was fatiguing, particularly 
te the Coolies. We were all glad to reach 
Muttyne. Previous to entering this village, 
passed much debris of the mountain, which 
had fallen into the valley. Huge portions of 
rock, many, as I conjectured, at least one 
hundred tons, looked as if fresh riven from 
the parent bed. Falis of this kind usually 
take place in winter, when, water lodging 
in cavities, the cold freezing it causes these 
rents, which are accompanied by explosiuns as 
loud as those of gunpowder. Last winter the 
snow fell to an enormous depth throughout the 
hills. 

Pitched my tent in an orchard of apricots, 
the fruit of which made me an excellent pud- 
ding; the people very civil, but their abili- 
ties to assist me were confined to wood and 
milk. Recommenced my march down the 
valley at five ; crossed to the left bank of the 
rivulet by a sangah, and for half-a-mile con- 
tinued through rice-fields, when we came to 
the most difficult part of our route for danger 
and trouble. Assistance was absolutely ne- 
cessary in one or two places to get up the 
face of the rock, in which holes had been 
scooped for the insertion of the traveller's 
toes; even when up, the path was very nar- 
row, and the precipice abrupt and deep: these, 
and the river roaring below, rendered it need- 
ful to keep one’s senses, and to know wiiat 
one was about. No person who is subject to 
giddiness would be able to come this way 
with safety. The difficulties, with some inter- 
vals, lasted for a quarter of a mile. The ai- 
fair was by no means a pleasant one, and re- 
quired the utmost caution. Ascended gradu- 
ally until we arrived at Chulat, from whence 
Kooloo is seen: the march was about four 
miles and a-half. The road in the morning 
was dangerous enough to our notions, but the 
afternoon’s heat beat it hollow. Lost a ther- 
mometer by breakage. Barometer at one P.™. 
25.8, thermometer detached 74°. 

May 25. Sunday.—Started at five, ther- 
mometer 72». Ascent right up the face ol 
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surmounted the ridge, and came to the small, 
village of Balle, distance three miles and a- 
half; onthe summit of the ridge was a large 
extent of green sward, and as usual, where-| 
yer the facility is afforded by nature, the vil- 
lagers had dug a pond for the use of their cat- 
tle during the winter, which on this and si- 
milar heights is very severe. ‘The village is 
prettily placed, and commands a fine exten- 
sive prospect. Barometer at one P.M. 22.8 
|-2 10th, thermometer detached, 63> in a tent. 
Quitted at five p.m. in a slight shower, the 
wind blowing strong ; the descent right down : 
on reaching the bottom, ascertained the road 
was impassable, owing to its having fallen in ; 
obliged, therefore, to make a detour to the 
left up the valley ; crossed to the opposite side 
ad ascended. This evening’s walk was 
through beautiful scenery: came at half-past 
sven to Beontul, a large village, the peo- 
pleot which were disinclined to aflord any 
assistance, but on threatening to send a man 
to Rampore to complain to ‘Tikum Doss, the 
Vizier, I got all I required for myself and 
party. Beontol is placed in a sequestered 
spot exceedingly beautiful. March this even- 
ing about five miles. 

May 26. Monday.— Left at daylight, ther- 
mometer 560; with slight ascents and de- 
sents, came to Degree, about seven miles ; 
passed several villages, the path leading 
through woods. The latter part very ro- 
mantic, and the road by no means fatiguing. 
Continued in the evening, and crossed: the 
ridge under which is situated the villages of 
Dhadee and Bhoigah; pitched my tent below 
them. This spot boasts a fine site for all that 
is beautiful in scenery, except water; in the 
hills this element is rarely seen in any other 
shape than a foaming cascade. The present 
position being high, looks over many valleys 
and inferior ridges; all around is bold and 
well wooded ; the sight is carried far beyond 
Shamlee, which is between Whartoo and 
Simlah. Saw the house at Nakunda; the 
cultivation here is very late, evincing the ri- 
gour of the climate ; the snow of last winter 
was deeper than the old folks ever remember 
itto have fallen; the wheat, &c. just above 
the ground. 

_ May 27th. T'uesday.—Left at a quarter to 
ive; thermometer 48°; rounded the bay of a 
valley to the left, then ascended and crossed 
atidge, whence isa steep and disagreeabie 
deseent for about three miles to a torrent, 
above which was the village of Crawne. 
From this place the ascent is very steep to 
Banamowlee, above which I pitched my tent 
ind remained till the afternoon, distant seven 
miles. There was a fine temple at the former 
village; on the roof of it were nailed several 
brass pots and pans, as offerings from the pi- 


ous to the deity. At first they had an odd} 


appearance, but the motives sanctified the 
—— oddness of the gifts. Banamowlee 
is 


I regretted not having brought my tackle 
for angling, as I had had so many opportuni- 
ties durmg my wanderings to follow it. Left 
at five; after three hours’ hard fagging and 
climbing, got within a mile of the summit of 
Whartoo, or, as the natives call it, -« Huttoo.” 
Bivouacked close to the huge field of snow. 
This part of the day’s work was toilsome, and 
owing to the dry leaves the feet continually 
slipped. Huttoo is estimated 10,600 feet 
high; it overlooks ell surrounding hills, and 
is inferior only to the snowy range. 

May 283. Wednesday.—Walked up to the 

top of Huttoo before sun-rise, and was grati- 

fied beyond measure: the morning was cold, 

but the atmosphere was quite clear; the 

snowy range extends from north-west to 
sovth-east, thirteen points of the compass of 
unbroken view of these grand features of Na- 

ture; they reared their eternally snow-clad 

summits in bold outline from a dark blue sky. 

The shapes of the peaks and pinnacles were 

some of them grotesque ; the range looks like 

a barrier at the end of the world, and they 

seem as if they would defy not only access, 

but approach also: yet pigmy man, with his 

natural audacity and daring, ventures at the 

most favourable period of the year to cross 

them, at an elevation of between 18,000 and 

19,000 feet, 3,000 feet higher than Mont 

Blanc. Atsix a.m. put up the barometer ; it 

stood at 20.4: thermometer detached 45». 

The wind was cruel cold. On the extreme 
summits were beds of snow. There are two 
small forts garrisoned formerly by the Goor- 
chas; why they selected these ‘spots it is dif- 

ficult to imagine, except that they are unas- 
sailable. The distance, as the crow flies, to 
the snowy range, may be from twenty to 
twenty-five miles. With my glass, saw the 
flag at Simlah; it may be twenty-five miles 
distant. After enjoying the beauties of a 
complete panoramic view of some of Nature’s 
wildest and most magnificent scenery, I de- 
scended to the house at Nakundah. 

May 29th—Reached Muttiana—arrived at. 
Fagoo on the 30th, and on the 31st got to 
Simlah. 
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visit the Borendo Pass, in the snowy range ; 
reached Fagoo, the first stage, at half-past 
nine; morning fine, though the afternoon 
turned out foggy and dirty. The party con- 
sisted of five,almost too many to travel to- 
gether in the hills, unless with aman in au- 
thority, under whose influence all things re- 
quired are readily procured. The bungalow 
here is 8030 feet above the sea. From being 
at the end of the Mahasoo range, which we 
crossed in our march, Fagoo is much exposed 
to the influence of storms and of lightning par- 
ticularly. The whole range isseen from Sim- 
lah, over which it completely looks: a dark for- 
est of huge pines, many of hem twenty feet in 

irthand one hundred and twenty feet high, 
eros fit mantle for it. ‘There are afew spots 
of level surface, which would suit the building 
of houses, were it not for the liabr'ity of being 
struck by the electric fluid, a circumstance, 
judging by the numerous trees completely rift- 
ed from the top tothe bottom, of very common 
occurrence. 

The woods of Mahasoo are thickly strewed 
with black currant bushes, which grow toa 
large size,and yield a fine fruit, and when 
converted into jam or jelly, it rivals that of! 
the celebrated Hoffman. The views from 
parts of this range greatly exceed those from 
Simlah, although, when there, it was difficult 
to imagine any thing more grand and pictu- 
resque. The roads, as far as Kotgur,a sta- 
tion nearly forty miles beyond Simlah, are 
kept in good repair. Sufficient care, howev- 
er, was not observed, at first, to take every 
advantage of the levels—for there are many 
risings and descents which might have been 
avoided. ‘These roads are cut on the side of 
the hills,and are generally twelve feet in 
breadth. The outside is always built up with 
loose stones, like a wall: channels are made 
wherever they are requisite for the water to 
escape, which, if permitted to lodge, would 
quickly undermine, and wash all away. A 
slight inclination to the inside, induces the 
rain to run that way; and by this means the 
wall on the outside is preserved. Wood and 
material for building are to be had for the 
mere labour of cutting and digging. 

October 1.—The fourth anniversary of our 
arrival in India. Left Fagoo at a quarter past 
five a. m, and descended the whole way to 
Geeree, about seven miles: the mountains 
bare of forest, but well cultivated and the 
villages numerous. Passed the village of 
Synge; the Rana, or chief was afflicted with 
leprosy,and did not make hisappearance. His 
house is large, but not handsome, somewhat 
like the large irregular houses in parts of 
Switzerland. He has a large quantity of 
ground in his own cultivation, which is well 
attended to. In few parts of the hills is 
there so large a portion of flat surface as 
round his house: the crops were forward and 
nearly ripe ; black partridges very numerous. 
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village: the river rapid, but with less wate; 
than was expected ; plenty of fish in it; jn. 
deed, it had a. most inviting look for a fly-figh. 
er. The trout of the hills is peculiar jp 
shape and colour, but they are as delicate and 
as highly-flavoured as their namesakes of ()|d 
England ; the very name of trout costs many 
their lives. On reaching the left bank, com. 
menced an ascent to where the tents were 
pitched for breakfast: the tug at this hil! was 
a severe one, and nearly put us out of con- 
ceit of our means to encounter any hills res. 
embling it. The tents were placed on the 
only spot available, and were in steps one 
above the other, the ground having formerly 
been used for cultivation. Finding the ser. 
vants were knocked up, and being disposed 
to stay where we were, we did not push on to 
Nagnee, as at first intended; we dined and 
slept on the encamping ground, which was 
about two thousand feet above the river. 
Day very hot, thermometer 80°. Hada 
visit from the Bulsun Rana, and his son: the 
former isaremarkably handsome man, free 
and soldier-like : and, what is rather rare for 
a chief, possesses a good character. He amu- 
sed us with an account of his life, which had 
been one of peril, from the frequent strifes in 
which he had been engaged. He is also cel- 
ebrated for his devotion to the softer part of 
Nature’s journey work, respecting which there 
are some entertaining stories at his expense. 
His son is a sensible young man, who has 
beer into the plains, (almost equivalent toa 
countryman going to London,) and who has 
had the g sense to take advantage of 
European information, and to apply it to good 
use. The Rana had an adviser in the person 
of an old man, who, when he could, seldom 
permitted his master to answer for himself; 
a very frequent circumstance in India among 
chiefs and their fo!lowers. 
October 2.—Left the ground at six, and 
ascended the whole way to Nagnee, to which 
we came about nine o'clock: this place is 
8500 feet above the sea. The extensive 
rospects were grand; much forest to the 
eft and below us, as we proceeded: the mor- 
ning was fine and inspiriting. Nagnee isthe 
remains of a small fort, built by the Goorchas 
when they held rule: it has fallen to pieces, 
and is now wholly useless. Like all the for- 
tifications of those people, it is situaied on 
the highest peak ; it had reservoirs for water, 
and on a pinch could hold four hundred men. 
The Bulsun Rajah once captured it, and held 
it with four hundred men against as many 
thousands; an easy task, the adverse party 
having no cannon :—the view all around mag- 
nificent. The fort being on a ridge, the 
sight is gratified by looking into two deep 
fertile valleys, the slope of the hills being tur’. 
Some of the party passed half an hour in 
rolling down large pieces of slate and stones: 
the rapidity with which they went, and the 
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SS water tonishing, and gave us a notion of the easy de- He is, in consequence, almost unable to do 
Nn it; in- fence such means would aflord to a leaguer- any thing for himself; and his property is at 
. fly-fish. ed hill-fort, or post. the mercy of some knaves, who exert them- 
uliar in October 3.—Left at half-past five, having selves to retain him in such disgraceful vas- 
cate and rather a long march before us: for a mile we salage. The imattention of Heaven to his 
2s of Old had an easy ascent, which we walked till we prayers for a son, was the principal theme of 
ts many came to the Soorgul peak, 8800 feet, and his discourse: he dwelt upon his misfortune 
nk, com- there the rise was very abrupt, but of no as one of serions cause for unhappiness, and 
ts were great length. It was amazing to see the ua-| was eager in hisinquiries by what means he 
hill was tives assist themselves up by laying hold of might hope for success to his desire. His 
t of con- the tails of the horses: a capital plan is to character is bad,and he is much feared from 
hills res. put @ rope behind one’s back; and then let his intemperance. He has, in common with 
on the two peop'e take each one of the ends and the protected hill-states’ governments, the 
eps one then pall forward. Another plan hit upon disposal of life, first communicating with the 
formerly was ingenious enough; it was to Jet twe of the! British agent the circumstances of the offence, 
the ser. mountaineers put their hands just below the and the intended infliction of punishment.— 
disposed back, and push on. By this mode some of | His appearance denoted an unlimited indul- 
ish on to the party were able to walk up any ascent’ gence of his favourite drugs. He wasscarce- 
ned and with facility. The pass had much thick wood | ly sensible, his eyes were bloodshot, and pro- 
ich was about it; here and there bare faces of the truding out of his head. His morning's dose 
yer. rock: the pheasants were crowing in great) imposed the necessity of a man steadying his 
Had a numbers. On descending the other side of| steps as he approached and took his leave, al- 
on: the the pass, the road led through interesting and | together, the sight of him was revolting. 
an, free romantic scenery ; at first amidst young plan-| A woman, who hed formerly been a hand- 
rare for tations of oak and fir, with occasional open-| maid of the Rana’s, made a complaint against 
He amu- ing glades and tufted hillocks, which gave it| him to the Agent, that she had, although his 
lich had the appearance of a park in Europe, having|slave, been obliged to run away in conse- 
trifes in every attention paid to its keeping. The/quertce of his ill-treatment of her, and had 
ulso cel- spot was a level compared with the surround-| taken up her residence under the protection of 
part of ing mountains and deep valleys, which form-/a person of the neighbouring town of Kotkhai. 
ch there ed the back nd whichever way the sight) Her complaint went on to show that the Ra- 
xpense, was directed. ‘The road was cut through ajna had threatened to kill her child the instant 
vho has continuous bed of mica slate, which swarmed |it was born, as he knew full well it was not 
mt toa with innumerable embryo garnets. Over-|hisown. After many pros and cons, he con- 
pho has hanging rocks, covered with various trees in}sented to part with the woman upon some 
tage of rich foliage, gave additional charms to this|adequate compensation. On the whole, I 
to good day’s march. ‘Tc-day, the first symptoms of|think the poor devil is more to be pitied, as 
> person frost were thick in some parts. In spite how-| being the game of bad, designing men, whose 
seldom ever, of such, wintry signals, wild-flowers| own interests are paramount to their master’s, 
imself ; were in fall bloom, and the autumnal tints|and who can only succeed in their project by 
among served to Vary and enhance the beauty of the|/rendering him wholly incapable of exerting 
scenery. his own senses. He wishes for their dismiss- 
ix, and At "half-past nine reached Dissowlee, now}al, but, without the interference of the Brit- 
» which the property of the Ranee, or lady of the Ke-}ish, he has no prospect of effecting so desira- 
lace is ontul state, which is close to Simlah. She}ble an ey 3 
tensive purchased it in consequence of the refual of| Oct-ber 4.— Left Dissowlece at half-past five 
to the its chief to succumb to the British supremacy.|and reached Deorah (6500 feet above the sea) 
ie mor- The inhabitants have but lately emerged! the residence of the Joobul Rana, by half- past 
e is the from a state of pristine barbirism, and in the |nine. For the first part we ascended over 
oorchas wildness of their mode of living, either con-|bare hills for about three miles, but the val- 
pieces, temned the notions of comfort and civilization} leys to the right and left were luxuriant with 
he for- prevalent among their neighbours, or were — crops : continuing, we ascended a 
ved on ignorant of its advantages. The Goorchas|ridge of 10,300 feet; the rise was long and 
‘water, and these e had incessant quarrels, and|steep, but in spite of the fatigue, it was im. 
d men. the mutaal defeats we1e but another term for] possible not to be struck with the magnifi- 
id held extermination. Dissowlee is a small village,|cence of the scenery, which could alone de- 
many pleasingly situated and well-sheltered; the|rive a fitting description from the “Wizard of 
> party houses are There were some furnaces|the North.” lt was such as would have ser. 
d mag- for smelting iron, which is found in, large|ved a Salvator Rosaas a mine, from which he 
re, the quantities in parts of the hills. The Rana|might have drawn the grand, the wild, and 
» deep of Joobul (an adjoining state, which we enter|all that is beautifil in mountain, flood or yal. 
ag turt. to-morrow,) came to visit the Commander-in-|ley. So frequently do these embellishments 
our in chief. He isa fat man; exceedingly fair, and|of Nature succeed each other, that the eye 
stones: would be -looking, were it not for his|may chance to tire in reading the many notices 
rd the horrible iction to the use of opium andjof them, but such would never be the ‘case 
vas as- bang: the latter is a preparation from hemp.|could it be gratified by beholding them. Na- 
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ture was here in some of her most command-/that to the south is less abrupt, and is spread 
ing and interesting features: the height to|out intocorn-fields in steps, with occasional 
which we had attained—the huge rocks over-| patches of wood of dark green pines; the aspect 


hanging precipices of great depth—the trees 
on the largest scale, (oak, pine, ilex, sycamore, 
nut and yew, with thick beds of alpine straw- 


of this side of the valley, would in a picture, be 
deemed fanciful, and any thing but truth.— 
The grains of the hills, When ripening, pres. 


berries beneath them,)—the prodigious extent] ent various tints, and when ready for the sic. 
of our gaze tu the south—all conspired to|kle, show so many and such vivid colours, as 
make this morning’s march even more plea-|to form a most pleasing feature in these moun. 


surable than the last. 


On the pass being] tain landscapes. 


The bhattoo is of two kinds: 


gained the road wound through a forest ofjone a golden yellow. and the other a deep 


cedars, oak, and pine, and so thick did they 


crimson ; other grains vary their shades of 


stand, that there was not room for a tree tojlight and deep yellow, but the two former, 
fall, when decayed by age, or killed by light-| when in their approach to maturity, and spread 


ning. 


Many of them had bowed to its stroke. 


in patches on the side of a hill, present an 


One close to the road, measured seventeen|appearance of singular beauty, especially 


feet in circumference ; the soil, from the ac- 


cumulation of the leaves of 


when their rich colours are contrasted wit) 


es, isa rich,|the brown of the heather, and the dark cold 


black mould, lying to a great depth. If one|greenof the pines. Cottage-like houses peep. 
of these forests was left undisturbed, it would|ed here and there from the foliage of the 
always renew its population, for there are be-|apricot trees; some in sheltered nooks, others 
low the parent tree a succession of young|on commanding points; every thing bore the 
plants, which in time, assume the places of|}semblance of peace, plenty, and security, 


the old ones. 


scent, 


erhaps five miles. 
The 


From the top of the pass the 
whole way to Deorah was an unbroken de- 


a his a house, at the bottom of the|ing round the heads of ravines. 


though the fact was contrariwise. 

Oct. 5.—Left at six, and reached Syree at 
nine: the road level, and occasionally wind- 
Followed 


valley, raised on a small mound, with arush-|the valley down to the Pabur: in the recess- 
ing mountain torrent under the walls. This/es and ravines alders grew to a large size.— 
house resembles the old castellated mansions|Syree is on the bank above the Pabur, and 
on the Rhine, but is more regular in its form,|the Rance’s house is situated 500 feet above 
though quite as fantastical in its architecture|that river, which, rising in the snowy range, 


and decorations. 


It is solid enough for de-|empties itself into the Reuse, which latter 


fence, being built of stone and layers of wood,| joins the Jumna before it quits the hills.— 


the usual mode of construction in the hills. 


Below. and in the bed almost of the Pabur, is 


It is a quadrangle, having a court-yand, sur-|Rainghur, an isolated rock fortified by the 
rounded by the sides of the house; there are|Goorchas;: it was so strong as to defy capture 
as many as seven stories on one side ; galler-| by assault, but it fell by a blockade to a smal! 
ies run in all directions. Great pains have| force under Mr. Fraser,a civil servant then 


been taken to decorate the various parts with 
carvings in wood; these were executed by 


employed in the hills. Paid a visit to the Ra- 
nee, who, from the remains of good looks, 


an artist from Kooloo, on the other side of the| must have been a handsome woman in her 
Sutlege, which was then as it is at present,|day; she is fair, has good eyes and teeth, and 
the Athens of the hills for the arts ; and now it| her manners have a polish, the result of good 


brought to my recollection the very great) taste. 


In consequence of some disagreement 


perfection which | noticed in the Kooloo tem-| with her nephew, the Rajah of Joobul, upon 
ples, as compared with the rude attempts at|that prolific cause of quarrel, the boundaries 
sculpture by the people to the south of that/of land, she made a journey to Calcutta for 


river. 


the purpose of laying her complaint before 


The lower stories of houses in the hills,| the Governor General, who referred the point 
are appropriated to the cattle, which may be] in dispute to the consideration of the Political 
from either of two causes, or both combined—| Agent in the Hills. She isa feudatory of the 
the additional warmth which several cows|Busahir Rajah. The Ranee has been com- 
and sheep will give to the apartments above| mended for the symmetrical proportion of her 
those in which they are, or the want of room| feet, and great was the care she took to at- 
to extend their outhouses, for land is of such|tract our observation to them. O Vanity! 
value and so much importance, as only to be|thy name is—what! Syree is a smal] village, 


withdrawn from the purposes of 
to be put to that of building uses. 


riculture, 


he house] being very confined. 
would hold a garrison of two or three hundred 


the ground about it for agricultural purposes 
Oct. 6.--Left at half-past six: proceeded 


men if required. Altogether, the building is| along the valley for a short distance, and then 
strong, compact, and well finished, with a|turned to the left, towards the head of the Pa- 
sloping, overhanging, Chinese-fashioned roof,| bur, which is here a largeish mountain-stream, 


of large slabs of slate. 


Two torrents unite,|in parts running with great rapidity, and in 


and thence run along the valley to the Pabur.jothers very deep and slow. Arrived at Roo- 


Both sides of the mountain are very high; 





roo, the residence of the head priest of she 
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cerdotal orders of the East take for their com- 
fort and good: it was a neat, clean, and sub- 


fut man, in a style which contemned all no-|stantial place, in all acceptations of those 


tions of simplicity. His retinue was numer- 
ous, some with large silver sticks, and others! 
with emblems of his station. In the after-! 
noon we visited his house, which, for a bishop’s 
was dirty beyond conception. He attcmpted 
to escort us on foot, but was so soon puffed 
and blown, as to be obliged to get into his pal- 
ankeen. Rooroo has 5200 feet elevation above 
the sea: the valley of the Pabur is consider- 
ably wider here, leaving space sufficient for 
the evolutions of a corps of infantry. From 
Rooroo a valley leads up towards Kotgur. The 
only cultivation seen this morning was rice, in 
the bed of the river; very few houses be- 
tween this and Syree; the hills were barren, 
even of trees; fine trout for breakfast. It 
had nearly been forgotten to mention, that the 
Priest was a most good-humoured, intelligent 
man, and was treated with great deference by 
the rabble. 

Oct. 7.--Reached Mundul at nine. This 
was an interesting march, the road leading 
sometimes on the face of a hill overhangin 
the stream, with a path not more than a yar 
wide ; yet the mules and hill ponies were as 
much at home as on plainer und: the 
river rapid and turbulent, rushing through 
large lumps of rock, and foaming itself into a 
dazzling whiteness. Cultivation was abun- 
dant, and still presented the varied tints of 
purple and yellow of the bhattoo. Passed 
another old-fashioned castle, on an isolated 
rock in the bed of the river; the valley here 
was confined, though the village at which we 
encamped wasrather a large one. 

Since leaving Syree, we have been in the 
Busahir territories, the capital of which state 
is Rampore: we expect to see the Rajah on 
our return to Rooroo. The inhabitants have 
anodd mode of making or rather preserving 
their hay for winter use: they make it into 
strings of the thickness of a man’s body, and 
then hang them across the highest branches 
of trees. Another and very inconvenient cus- 
tom is, the huge leaden anklets worn by the 
women : they are carved, and some we weigh- 
ed were six and seven pounds each. The 
dress of the peasantry is peculiar to the coun- 
try, and every way fitting to it: woollen coats 
and caps'are worn, both by men and women 
of ali ranks, the fineness of the texture and 
cleanliness determining superiority. Many 
abrupt ascents and descents: in one part the 
road makes a detour to the left, toavoid avery 
dangerous part overhanging the river.— 
reg is the name of the castle on the 
rock. 

Oct. 8—Left at half-past six; visited a 
Bramin village over the river, which was 
crossed by a simple bridge of two springy 
trees, and rough planks laid across them, but 
not having any railway to steady the steps.— 


words. ‘These Bramin villages pay no rent 

of any kind to the state; they live on the 

granted Jands, but are obliged to keep the 

temples in repair, to furnish al] the imple- 

nents, and to take care of the godships with- 

in it: these are smal] brass images, with ne- 

ther garments in the shape of. petticoats.— 

They are carried in procession on certain oc- 
casions, and the ceremonies belonging to them 

are performed twice a day: Mahadeo is the 

great god of the mountaineers. 

Recrossed the stream, and pursued our way 

up the valley to Chergong, a small village at 
a point of land close to the confluence of the 
Pabur and Andrettee, and 5985 feet above the 
sea; the latter stream almost as large as the 
former. This is a most romantic place; the 
scenery up the valleys of the two rivers is 
lovely. A little above the village the Pabur 
runs evenly over a widened bed, making its 
escape through a grove of deep green-colour- 
ed alders; it was ten or twelve yards wide. 
The valley narrowed more ; the hills retain- 
ed their height ; the sides of them were thick 
with corn-fields, there were also some rice- 
grounds f*rther up the valley. Chergong is 
a level table-land, like many parts in the beds 
of these valleys; altogether, the situation of the 
village was as enchanting as could well be con- 
ceived. A party joined us to-day from an excur- 
sion to the Shaitool Pass, by way ofthe Andret- 
tee valley: they describe the journey to have 
been most fatiguing, and not unaccompanied 
with danger,some of their poniesand mules hay- 
ing tuinbled over precipices The people ap- 
peara happy and contented race. e re- 
remarked many persons afflicted with goi- 
tres, which are universally attributed to 
the use of snow-water, though if such was 
really the case the instances ought certainly 
to be much more numerous than they are. 

Oct. 9th.—Left Chergong by torch-light at 
five, and reached Pecca at half-past nine. 
The first part was level, but once or twice 
over ledges quite overhanging the stream, 
and not at all comfortable. The torches 
were made of long pieces of split pine tied 
together; these afforded a steady, bright 
flame. Alders were numerous and large. 
one measured twenty-six feet round close to 
its base. We crossed many little tributaries 
to the Pabur, on the opposite side were some 
waterfalls, which seen through the deep foli- 
age had a pretty effect: fine fields of bhattoo 
very high up, quite ripe: passed the village 
of Tickree far above to our left. The latter 
half of our journey was steep and toilsome ; 
the ground being wet, the footing was inse- 
cure to man and Veask full two miles of this 
ascent, until we reached lower Pecca: thence 
to the encampment, pitched at the upper vil- 
lage of that name, was easy. 





This village instanced the care which the sa- 


his is one of the most romantic spots for a 
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village that can possibly be imagined. The 
tent was under a magnificent horse-chestnut, 
many of which species we passed between the 
two villages. The scenery about Pecca is 
very beautiful ; the mountains on the opposite 
side of the river are lofty and precipitous; 
the chasms and glens are deep and impenetra- 
ble to all but bears, of which there are great 
numbers. In winter their visitsto the villa- 
ges are frequent, in quest of honey; and ac- 
cording to the report of a traveller, and one 
acquainted with their habits, these said bears 
scruple not to attack the houses in which the 
hives are placed for security. Every house 
has, towards the south, two or three, some- 
times many more pieces of wood, thick and 
strong, and about a foot square, let into the 
stone walls. , At the bottom of each piece a 
hole is cut for the ingress and egress of one 
bee at atime. The bees hive on the inside 
of the wall, and there the haney and comb is 
affixcd. Our informant mentioned, so great 
was the avidity of the bears for honey, and 
so determined were they to gratify their sweet 
tooth, that they literally armed themselves 
with big stones and smashed the windys (as 
Paddy would say), and then helped themselves. 
It being our first journey into these parts, we 
were bound to acknowledge the inforination 
as “ quite correet;” but upon going to see the 
honey taken from the hives, we were fain to 
suppose the assailants must have hada hard 
job, and have worked for their money—no 
oney. 

Snow lies for months about Pecca; and so 
fast is Nature locked in sleep, that birds and 
beasts are compelled to bow to Hunger’s de- 
mands, and to come into the society of man 
for their subsistence. Some snow fell upon 
one of the hills close to us, but down below 
there was only a slight shower of rain. 

In the afternoon we went down to the tem- 
ple, the priests at our solicitation, having 
agreed (odd and irreverend as it may be deem- 

) to give the gods a dance. After the pre- 
fatory drumming and sounding of horns, two 
divinities were brought forth, and “strange 
gods” they were. These were fashioned as 
nearly as follows:—a circular piece of brass, 
about ten inches eeepand a foot and a quarter 
in diameter, like a broad hoop, had round it 
several faces of divinitiesin alto relievo, about 
six inches long: a large quantity of black 
hair, from the tail of the Phibet cow, was 
fastened to the top, and fell down like the fash- 
ion called mop curls of a lady; below ‘this 
hoop, and fastened to it, depended clothes in 
the shape of petticoats, of ample dimensions, 
made of silk and cotton cloths, On a frame, 
consisting of two poles, with a cross piece, 
having in the centrea spindle fixed to it,the fig- 
ure was stuck. the petticoats coming low down: 
the poles were, perhaps ten or twelve feet long, 
and the ends brought so close to each other as 
to allow their fitting upon the shoulders of 
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a platform in the middle instead of the chair 
having a peg projecting on which to stick the 
god, is the nearest resembiance | can find fo; 
the machinery. All being ready,a band of 
instruments struck up such sounds as one 
might imagine would serve as revelry for the 
powers of darkness; and if superstition and 
idolatry are two, that which is now recorded 
was fit music forthem, T’'women took each 
of the fraines, and resting them on their shoul. 
ders, moved to the music in measured steps ; 
the mop of hair and petticoats danced too: 
the gods jumped about, and now and then 
most lovingly knocked their heads together, 
As the men became tired, others took their 
places, for it wes fatiguing work. 

An unfortunate goat, lean and emaciated, 
was brought asan offering to the deities, but 
so poor in flesh was he, that no crow would 
have waited his death in hopes of a mea] 
from his carcase. I never saw so miserable a 
beast, and it struck me that the veneration of 
the natives for their divinities stopped short 
of pampering their appetites. The tragic 
partof the ceremony was now to begin.-- 
Some water was thrown upon the back of the 
animal, and the assembly awaited his shaking 
his head in a particular way, which is con- 
strued to mean “the God speaks within him,” 
and denotesby such sign his acceptance of the 
victim. On this occasion, having ample cause 
to be incensed at the attenuated appearance 
of the offering he flatly refused, and par con- 
sequence, the goat was immovable. A suppo- 

never-failing resource was then tried.— 
Some water was poured into the goat's ear; 
still he was inflexible, and no confirmatory 
symptom apgerrets All this looked badly. 
The goat walked about, and much whispering 
took place, as to the probable cause to be as- 
signed for the non-acquiescence of the gods 
for fair weather to our party to the pass, 
which indeed was the object and purport of 
the ceremony. The Fates were against the 
poor animal, as they have been again't al 
goats placed in similar situations; and though 
he determinedly refused to nod, yet it was 
unanimously voted that he had done so, upon 
the sole testimony of the owner, who wished 
to realize a sum for his carcase. I must here 
testify against the truth of this evidence, 
which never could have been admitted in 
any court of law, and which must have been 
detected, had not the whole party, more or 
less, been implicated in its destruction. But 
I was interested in the animal’s rescue, and 
took great care to observe if, by sound or look 
he gave countenance to the supposition ot 
his assent, and can seriously, and truly aver, 
that he was not in the most remote degree 
accessory to his own death. Forthwith out- 
stepped a man with a Goorcha knife, and 
with one blow the head was separated from 
the body. The warm tide of life escaped, 
and deluged the stones; the instruments bray- 
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each made their vow, and petitioned the deity 
for what he wanted, The head was set apart 
jor the gods, the blood flowing from it having 
peen sprinkled over them, as it was over the 
musical instruments. The carcase became 
the perquisite of the priests, who must not 
have had either weakness of tooth, or queasi- 
ness of stomach, to make a meal of it. 

It was altogether a revolting scene, and 
once is sufficient to witness the disgusting 
performance, which though ridiculous enough 
in bringing the deities on a level with thein- 
selves, Was still that of sensual and gross 
idolatry in the mountaineers. It rained hard 
at six and seven P. M. ; 


CHAPTER IL. 


Junction of Rivers. Mountain Deities. 
Odd Custom. Janleeg. Shawl Goats. 
Fallen Cliffs. A Stupendous Scene. 
Cairns of Stones. ty. State of the 


Atmosphere. A party lost. The Rajah 


wilder and more savage features; and I ques- 
tion whether this spot is not the ne plus ot that 
description of scenery to which is affiliated 
the genius of Salvator Rosa. From the bridge 
to Janleeg, which we reached at half past 
nine, the ascent was the most laborious we 
had known, wholly over large stones, by a 
steep zigzag path, up which we were all glad 
to get the assistance of the natives to help us. 
On the road we passed a dead bear, but how 
he came to hisend there was nothing to show. 
Honey doubtless was his purpose in coming 
so near to the steps of the villagers. 


“ The bear that seeks honey 
Finds death in the sweets.",—OLp Sone. 


We passed also a spot remarkable for an odd 
custom ; there isa hole in the rock on the op- 
posite side of the Pabur, which may be twen- 
ty-five yards distant, and into this it issupposed 
noone can throw a stone who has not béen 
blessed with progeny: there was rather a 
confusion of opinion, whether it was thus, or 
whether it was the duty of every one when a 
child was born tohim to cast a stone into 


of Busahir. . Tyra of|the hole. Strength and accuracy alone are 


the Ranee. Deorah. The Rana’s Pal- 
ace. Peralia. 


October 10.—Left Pacha at six; cold morn- 
ing. A slightascent till a sharpturn to the 
north-east (still following the Pabur) brought 
us in sight of the snowy ridge, which looked 
quite close tous. ‘The same exquisite sce- 
nery, of which it would be tiresome to say 
more, as it is difficult to find words adequate 
to the description it deserves. Descended to 
the bridge over the Pabur just below the vil- 
lage of Janleeg, where it is joined by another 
river from the north-east, of equal size and 
turbulence : the noise of the water rushing 
over and through the masses of rock, and the 
boiling foam as white as its parent snow, gave 
usa tolerable idea of the vast power of a mov- 
ing body of water. The walls of these glens, 
ifsucha term may be used, were so precipi- 
tous and lofty, as to defy the approach of eve- 
ty living creature, but birds. The sides were 
feathered with ane some growing out al- 
most horizontally, and, towering above them, 
were mountains of five thou feet. In the 
crevices of the glens and other fissures, were 
the retnains of last year’s snow. In some 
parts, where the trees had been overthrown, 
we could trace the progress of an avalanche. 

We noticed on the tops of the highest ac- 
cessible mountains long stones put up end- 
wise, or pillars built up with ones: these 
were propitiatory to the mountain deities, 
some of whom are believed to take up their 
residence on them. Thereis scarcely a peak 
or valley that has not some guardian or 
ding genius, who is invariably treated with 
much respect. by the mountaineers. At the 
bridge below Janleeg, the scenery, though 


required to effect the object, which could be 
attained by every schoolboy in England. The 
camp was pitched under some huge _horse- 
chestnut trees; some wainut-trees close by. 
measured twenty feet in girth. The villa- 
gers brought in some fresh honey, and, to our 
notion, it was of the most delicious taste and 
flavour possible. This luxury is common to 
“— house in the hills. 

e noticed apricots drying on the house- 
tops, the inhabitants using the oil extracted 
from the nut in the long winter nights. The 
fruit is not so much considered, though there 
are great numbers of the tree, which, with 
some care in its culture, might be made to 
produce good and wholesome fruit. Janleeg 
is 9250 feet above the sea; the village is rath- 
er large, and the houses are remarkably good 
and strong. The winter here is very severe, 
so much so asto cause quite a cessation of 
intercourse, not only —e villages but in 
Janleeg itself. Wehave seldom been indul- 
ged witb a sight of the snowy range, the near- 
er mountains shutting them out from our view; 
to-morfow we shall be at their feet. 

Oct. 11.—Left Janleeg at six, and reached 
Leetee, 11,700 feet, at ten. At first the as- 
cent from the village was very steep, then 
— a large wood of cedars and caks ; 

of moss were depending from 
the hes, which gave an odd appearance; 
black currants in profusion, and very large; 
many briars and blackberries. Quitting the 
wood, the path wound over the brows of moun- 
tains, with luxuriant herbage and pasturage 


presi-|for cattle. Large droves of sheep migrate 


from other parts of the hills at this time, ora 
little earlier in the season, for the sake of the 
Passed through another wood, abound- 





similar to what we had already seen, assumed 


ing with birch-trees and nuts, the bark of the 
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former white and silvery; the foliage was 
touched by autumnal tints, which gave addi- 
tional beauty to a copse on the side of a slo- 
ping hill. herever there was water and 
the spot was sheltered from the wind, a fine 
copse of these trees was sure to be found : this 
was the last wood we saw.- Ourencampment 
was in a meadow-looking piece of ground, 
with the Pabur close to us. We had in view 
the waterfall from a snow-lake, which gives 
birth tothe river. There was another water- 


fall to the left, from which issued a feeder of 


the Pabur ; this we endeavoured to reach in 
an afternoon’s walk, but the distance was so 
far, and the way so very difficult and unplea- 
sant, mostly through deep strawberry beds, 
and having so many large and rough stones, 
that we were forced to come back. 

Some coq, “ir which I had commis- 
sioned when in Kooloo, arrived in camp to- 
day, two males and two females. One of the 
latter was very unwell, from the heat of the 
valley of the Sutlege : they are fine animals. 
The wool of which the Cashmeer shawls are 
manufactured lies next to the skin, and is 
exceedingly soft and fine. The river here 
was quiet, the mountains, except the snowy 
range itself, were mere rounded knolls. Marks 
of rents and vestiges of fallen cliffs were in 
the valleys : these crumblings often occasion 
great loss to ngersand cattle. In the 
winter, wherever the water has accumulated, 
the rending of huge fabrics by the extreme 
cold, is of frequent and devastating occur- 
rence. 

Oct. 12.—Left camp at half-past nine ; af- 
ter a breakfast suitable to the occasion. The 
Borendo is one of the passes of communica- 
tion from the western nations to Kanowr and 
the Chinese territory. Leaving camp, we 
ascended the valley of the Pabur by a nar- 
row path; the ground covered with grass and 
strawberries, but the loose and irregular-shaped 
stones underneath made the footing insecure 
and the labour great. Passed many huge 
fragments of rock which had been precipita- 
ted from the eliffs above ; and so great must 
have been their impetus, that some had gone 
quite across to the other side of the valley.— 
For two miles and a-half, ascended gradually 
till we came to the waterfall, whiel is the 
first essay of the Pabur ; its height may be 
two hundred feet; the stream was unusu‘lly 
small this year; itis fed from the snow-lake 
above, named Cherim. Very hard work get- 
ting up to the level of the fall ; the lake was 
not deep, but expansive, several acres, and 
the hills that were covered with snow came 
close down to its brink, so that there is a nev- 
er failing supply. Here we rested awhile, 
and much we needed it. Here we first felt 
a difficulty of breathing when in motion, which 
made it necessary for us to halt very often: 
it was remarked, that when any one stop 
to recover breath, ne invariably turned and 
looked behind. 
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Our way now led to the left over some thiy 
beds of snow, and, for the mere pleasure, \, 
struck at once upon them : large stones were 
lying all around. About one mile from the 
fall, the party scrambled up a peak to the 
right ef the pass, from which we were grat. 
fied with a more extended view than from 
the pass itself, above which it is at least si, 
hundred feet. A stupendous scene here bury 
upon the sight, conveying something of a tee. 
ing of awe. It is when beholding such scenes 
as this, that mortality can in some faint de. 
gree learn to estimate the majesty of its Crea. 
tor, and the mind is taught to know somewhat 
of its own insignificance. A world thus out. 
spread, or the wild waves of the ocean whey 
angered into storm, can typify at a single 
_— the power and will of the Omnipotent 

uler. A sea of mountains, some bare, oth. 
ers cled with forest or crowned with snow, 
lay before us as far as the eye could reach.— 
The deep valleys betwixt the mountains look- 
ed like abysses leading to a nether world; and 
one thing which forcibly struck us, was the 
seeming incapacity for such pointed cones and 
abrupt sides of mountains to afford any thing 
likea facility for cultivation, so as to invite 
inhabitants : yet Kanowr is populous and fer- 
tile. Placed beyond the periodical rains, it 
enjoys an equability of climate unknown to 
the regions on the side of Hindoostan. Rain 
falls in gentle showers, and irregularly. ‘The 
fruits and vegetables are of the finest flavour, 
particularly the black and white grapes, and 
turnips, which are not surpassed in any part of 
Europe. We had several boxes of the forn- 
erand bagsof the latter, sent to us during 
our journey. 

The group of cones elevated above the sur- 
rounding ones, and named the Kylass, was 
just within ken to the right; and far beyond 1t 
to the left was the extreme point of British in- 
fluence. The village is called Sheaikeer, 
and belongs to the Busahir Rajah; it touches 
the limits of the “Celestial Empire.” The 
river Sutlege was immediately below us, but 
the abyss was so profound as to render the 
river invisible: it had a most fearful appear- 
ance. The mountains about us were of gran- 
ite, clay, and mica slate ; the latter crumbles 
so easily as to yield to the fingers: large ias- 
ses of quartz and feldspar Jay around. Some 
small and curious alpine plant drew its sus- 
tenance from a thin soil, and was the only 
thing which showed symptoms of animation.— 
I crawled to the outer brinks of the precipice. 
apon which I stood and looked into the val- 
ley of the Sutloge, but was glad to return. 
the stones which were. loosened descended 
some hundreds of feet before they touched 
any part in their way. From this point down 
to the pass is long and dangerous, but happ!!) 
we all reached it safely, and in high humour 


ped |to do justice to some concomitants of travel: 





ling and sight-seeing. 
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stones, erected b ties of travellers, as they 
cross, in acknow ent to the deities or 
presiding spirits for their protection. Those 
raised by the first Europeans in 1814-15 still 
remain, to which we added our testimony of 
visitation : the height of the Borendo pass is 
15,095 feet. We discussed the cold meat 
and cherry-brandy with demonstrations of se- 
rious belief in their efficacy ana use. We 
felt as if the misfortune of a celebrated tray- 
elling Baron’s horse* had befallen us, so much 
did we “take on board.” As staunch a Prot- 
estant as ever squeezed an orange gave the 
Gloriousand Immortal Memory, which, as a 
means whereby I acquired a bumper of cherry- 
pounce, was willingly drunk, as would have 
been the health of a more exceptionable per- 
son with such a prospective reward. Per- 
haps this toast was never given by any one 
more elevated than ourselves. The health of 
his Majesty the Fourth George of merry Eng- 
land, was drunk with becoming pa: and loy- 
alty. A hitat backgammon, and rolling down 
stones upon thesloping snow bed which came 
close up to the pass on the northern face, were 
among our amusements. When the feat may 
be safely performed, the natives wrap them- 
selves up in a coarse blanket and slide down 
thesnow beds. The velocity with which the 
descent is made is great: if the landing-place 
is good, the only care is to avoid stones on the 
way down. 

At three Pp. M. we commenced our descent 
over loose blocks of stone, but only requiring 
care and time to make it of comparatively ea- 
sy work to coming upwards. I should have 
mentioned that the view towards the south 
and west, though possessing the same stupen- 
dous features of mountain and distance, was 
partially obscured by clonds; the north com- 
pletely shut out ; the north-east wholly free, 
aid in this direction Chinese Tartary lay.— 
The thermometer, atone Pp. M. on the peak 
to the right of the pass, was 39; the sun bright; 
and, except when in the wind, the lowness of 
the temperature was not inconvenient. We 
descended opposite to the snow lake—that is, 
straight from it ; whereas to go to it, we had 
to make adetour to the right. Coming home, 
a native presented me with a small kind of 
villdeck which he had caught on the lake. 
On rising this morning, the thermometer 
was 26; ice in all the water-vessels and on 
the ground. Snow had fallen on the hill tops 
during the night ; but these sym of cold 
did not discourage us. Several Bengally ser- 
vants accompanied us, and appeared much 
gratified by thee visit to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of their mythological creed and its 
humerous subjects for adoration. 

Oct. 13.—Retraced our steps to Janleeg ; 


the thermometer 34 at six in the morning.— 


The night proved a stormy one ; rain and hail 
made the tents as hard as boards. Snow fell 


——ee 
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in large quantities on the hills. We were 
extremely fortunate in effecting our visit yes- 
terday, forthe natives seemed to think that 
the night’s proceedings would certainly have 
stopped us ; and from the appearance ot all 
around, no doubt they would. The day, as it 
advanced, proved most lovely ; not a cloud;— 
the balmy breath of morning was quite exhil- 
irating. The march back was easy, being 
chiefly gradual descents : the birch and hazel 
copses, the strawherries, the black currants 
and wild shrubs, all seemed to wear their most 
attractive hues and to exhale their sweetest 
scents. Save our own party, there was no 
living creature near. Many accidents occur 
to parties travelling late in the season. Not 
many years ago, some people coming from 
Kanowr, were every one of them killed by 
the snow and cold, froin their being unable 
to procure firewood : the nearest point where 
it can be gathered is four or five miles from 
Leetee. 

Oct. 14.—Left Janleeg at six; reached Pec- 
caby nine. The way back appeared even 
more fertile than in coming : our friend the 
dead bear was lying in the same spot. The 
priests were intbeued of the success of their 
intercessions for good weather for our trip, 
which was ore than the value of the gift de- 
served: they took the news as a matter of 
course, and will perhaps be happy to serve 
any other party on the same terms: they al- 
so expressed a desire to communicate the 
tidings to the “ things of brass;” but they 
were told, that the matter must be fully known 
to them in virtue of their office. Lost one 
of the female shawl-goats; she died froin the 
effect of great heat. 

Oct. 15.—Left Pecca at six, and reached 
Chergong at nine ; all the road beautiful ; the 
tints of autumn enrichirg the varied foliage.— 
Snow had fallen thickly on the high hill tops 
during the night. 

Oct 16.—Left at six, and reached Rooroo 
by half-past nine. We here met the Rajah 
of Busahir, who came to pay his respects to 
the Commander-in-chief; he had arrived from 
a country house at Teran, a few miles distant 
from his capital Rampore. I had previously 
visited that town, and had paid my respects 
tohim ; he was as good-humoured as ever, 
and a lad to see me. Tikum Doss, 
his Minister, came with him, as did the 
Chief Priest. The Rajah had often expres- 
sed a wish to be vaccinated, but whether 
from the suggestions of others, or his own ap- 
prehension of danger, when the matter came 
to the point, he as often withdrew, and told 
the medical man he would send for him at 
some more convenient season. The measure 
was most desirable on obvious grounds, as the 
people will readily follow an example set 
them by their Chief. Vaccination as yet has 
made but imperfect advances into the hill 
territories, and without some such powerful 





* Munchausen's. 


support, attempts at innovation upon long es- 
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tablished customs have but little chance o 
success. On this occasion the Rajah was 
again urged, and after some persuasion he 
consented, not however without fears of the 
affair being a terrible one. To pave the way, 
one or two of his followers underwent the op- 
eration, and then the Rajah was infected.— 
Much pleasure was testified by all when they 
were informed that the vaccine matter was 
obtained from their favourite animal the cow. 
‘i'en or a dozen people underwent the opera- 
tion. The Vizier, Tikum Doss, is a jolly- 
looking old geutleman; his figure and coun- 
tenance betray an intimate acquaintance with 
the good things of this world. He was of 
the Falstaff cut, hada roguish eye, that told 
plainly woman was his queen. Report says 
he has led a wandering life, “ to one thing 
constant never,” and that he has had frequent 
* remindings of his misdeeds; his age is sixty at 
least, but he is still stont and hearty. The 
Rajah’s band came in the afternoon, but we 
were glad to get rid of it afler some few 
“ strains.” 

Oct. 17.—To Syree; pleasant day’s march. 
Saw nothing of the Ranee, but heard of her 
tyrannous conduct to a poor man, who had the 
misfortnne to be supposed to possess a treas- 
ure which he had dug up in the fields. This 
hag in female form tortured the unlucky man 
with screws and fire, and by this process ex- 
tracted twenty-five rupees from her victim : 
this occurred last year. The man fled to 
Rooroo, and the Ranee conceiving he had 
more of the money remaining, despatched a 
guard and brought him back. He was then 
co:nmitted to the custody of a large box, under 
lock and key. After remaining in this curi- 
ous confinement some time, she chan his 
abode and put him in irons, in which durance 
he was when we passed the first time, though 
we knew nothing of it. The Ranee, in her 
own territory, has the enviable character of 
a devil; true it is, that when women throw off] 
their natural feeling of sofiness, and are se- 
vere, they exceed men inthe violence of their 
conduct. 

The village of Syree is on a bleak, ill-look- 
ing site, but the view up the valley towards 
Joobul is of surpassing. loveliness, the culti- 
vation is so variedand beautiful. 

Oct. 18.—Left at seven, and reached Deo- 
rah at half-past nine; easy march. Although 
the Joobul territory isso luxuriant, the evil 
domination of the Wuzzeers is every where 
felt, and we were told, but it 1s not known 
with what truth, that the inhabitants desire 
the English should take the management of 
the country, and make permanent settlements, 
as in the case of the Kotikhai district. The 
Rana is quite unequal tothe care of the state. 
He came again “ banged” with his favourite 
stimulant, as besotted as ever, displaying a 
humiliating picture ofdepravity in the indul- 
gence ofa favourite vice. Thunder and rain 


Oct. 19.—Began at half-past five, having 
long day's work before usin the ascent of the 


khai states. It is about four miles and a hal; 
from Deorah to the crest, and in many parts 
is extremely steep. To add to the novelty 
we commenced with pine torchlight. Tc 
summit commands a most extensive and map. 
nificent view of the snowy range : our eleya. 
tion was near 9000 feet. From this to Kot. 
khai, about eight miles, the descent was un. 
interrupted : reached the tents at half-past ten, 
This is a romantic spot. The government is 
in the hands of the English, the Rana having 
been deposed last year for some flagrant act 
of violence, which made it unsafe to contin. 
ue liim in authority: the people are quite sat. 
isfed with their change of masters, as it js 
from asystem of violence and extortion, to 
one of moderate assessment, and complete se- 
curity of life and property. The Agent took 
this opportunity of looking at their pottah, or 
ieases; we, therefore, were fortunate in see- 
ing nearly the whole ofthe landed proprietors 
of the state. The palace of the Rana is up- 
on a hill in the of the valley, selected for 
its security in the difficulty of access fron 
without: a flight of steps, which can easily be 
defended or destroyed, is the only ineans of 
communication : parts of the building over- 
hang the rock, quite unassailable. It was ob- 
served, that the pine-tree being planted very 
thickly, shot up to an amazing height before 
they branched, but continued of very smal! 
girth. 

October 20.—Understanding from our con- 
ductor that the distance was only six miles, 
we set off at half-past six to “ take a walk” at 
our ease. Continued skirting the river Gee- 
ree, which takes its rise from the crest of 
the mountain on this side of Joobul : few as 
cents or descents, and good road. ‘T'o our cost 
found the march to be eleven miles, all along 
the river’s side: seven miles from Kotkhai, we 
crossed it over a good wooden bridge. Ar- 
rived at Peralla at half past ten, a sweet, ro 
mantic village, surrounded with |uxuriant 
cultivation. Judging from the marks of 
steppes, or platforms, up to the very tops of 
the hills, as we came along, the population 
must have been more extensive than at pre- 
sent is the case. 

Oct. 21.—left at half-past six, and reached 
Fagooat ten. The first three miles led along 
the Geeree, near where we crossed in going 
to the passes; from thence unbroken ascent 
to Fagoo, perhaps six miles. Passed a gloomy, 
foggy, and coldday atthe bungalow. 

Oct. 22nd to Simlah; 23rd to Syree, and 
the 24th to Sobathoo; halted there till the eve- 
ning of the 25th, and reached camp at Mun- 
nimarzgerah on the morning of the 26th. 





in the afternoon. 





mountain which separates the Joobul and Kot. 
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Wing a CHAPTER Ul. eer has somewhat of the Tartar cast; this is 
- of the less in some states than in others, particularly 
nd Kot. The Hill-People. The Rajahs. Siva, the\in Keonthul, where, to a man, they are a re- 
@ halt Dest . Priestly Dictation. Temples|markably handsome people, tall and slim, with 
Y parts in the Hills. Superstitious Rites. Images'tine eyes and aquiline noses, The nearer an 
ovelty, of Deities. Sacrificial Ceremonies. Hill\approach is made to the Chinese frontier, the 
| The Forts and Villages. Houses in the Hills.| greater and more general is the resemblance 
d mag. Hill-Temples. Seasoning of wood. Hill|of the people to the Tartars. 

eleva. Bridges. Irrigation. Indian Grrain.| The deity, or rather the person of the triad, 
> Kot. Agricultural Produce. Cultivation. Hi-|in most-repute among them, is Mahadeva: to 
es Un malaya Forests. Trees and Shrubs.—|himall prayersare preferred, and at his shrines 
ast ten, Roads in the Hills. do all the victims bleed. Siva is another of 


nent is 


“tn his names; he is the destroying power. In the 
aving 
5 


{ne remarks I have been enabled to make|preference shown to his worship may be de- 
unt act upon the inhabitants of the hills are rather|tected the superstitious dread peculiar to all 
“vaperd with relation to the exterior than to the inte-|mountain people. The trideni, which is the 


ite eat. rior manners and customs prevalent among|symbol always placed over temples dedicated 
ade them; and it is but right to acknowledge, that|to him, is seen in every village in the hills; 
ong what is here stated, is as much from the in-jand if the careful anxiety to deprecate his 
ner formation of others as from actual observation|wrath be religion, the mountaineers are 
o took of my own, although no pains were spared to ri way entitled to be called a religious 
tah, or verity both, by questioning the people them-| people. 
ema selves upon every point connected with their) The priests have an unbounded influence 
rietors state and condition. over the minds of all, whether on matters con- 
ee In the first’ place, the appearance of the|cerning religion, or the afiairs of common life: 
ted for mountaineer is striking; a short stature, and|they have in thisdistant region, as was always 
8 fron, a well-shaped robust frame distinguishes him|done of old by their brethren in Europe, so 
ily be from an inhabitant of the plains; his broad|cunningly blended religion with every con- 
ans of chest and active limbs, strung by constant|cern, both public and private, as to render 
— exercise, give him a more independent bear-|their presence oradvice necessary upon every 
on ob ing; and the free, mountain air, while it}occasion. The affinity is carried farther; they 
Mest breathes vigour into his frame and elasticity|live in undisturbed plenty, and on the fat of 
a into his spirits, attests the moral influence its|the land: they pay no tax, nor do they con- 
_— breezes possess, to render him less the sport|tribute in any shape (but their prayers) to the 
—_ of those abject passions and inclinations which|maintenance of the state: their goods and 


are predominant in the character of the natives|chattels are sacred articles; and even upon 


irom of Hindoostan, in whom deceit, self-interest,|the enforcement of a tribute upon the country 
ak, and abject servility are common to all. Thejby a powerful and relentless enemy, they deny 
td mountaineers are Hindoos, but they differ|the principle of their liability to partake of 
sony from the lowlanders in customs and manners,|the common lot of their countrymen; they 
snjto both traceable to locality, or to some other|refase any contribution towards lessening the 
whe cause now hid from inquiry. It is extraordi-|pressure of the calamity; and, rather than 

‘die nary that the Rajahs and chiefs of small states|submit (to so novel and unfair a measure, they 
_ are all Rajpoots—a tribe of Hindoos from the|say,) would voluntarily subject themselves to 
. a western parts of India, about Ajmere, Jypoor,|expatriation. When at Neermund, the head 


and Odypoor, if they did not originally belong|priest told me, that this was his determination, 
tos to the country of the Punjab; for notice is|as that aiso of the whole establishment, rather 


curiant 


taken in the early periods of Mohammedan|than give’up a rupee. — 

invasion, of many of the Rajpoot tribe being] The temples in the hills are well built edi- 
settled'there. Be’that as it may, the Rajahs|fices, of stone, wood, and slate: in the Kooloo 
of Rusahir, (a large mountain-state acknow-|country, they are distinguished by elegance of 
wr ledging British protection,) Joobul, Komhar-|design and workmanship above those of other 
sin, Keonthul, &c. are Rajpoots; so are the|states. The plan and structure are the same 
Mid Rajahs of Kooloo, Sokeet, and Mundee, whose|all over the hills, varying in size, according 
8° territories are on the right bank of the Sut-|to the amount of the inhabitants, or to the re- 


tops of 
ilation 
t pre- 


| along 


ee lege. As a proof, they intermarry with eich|puted sanctity of the place, and its efficacy 

4 other, but not- with their subjects. They are|in attracting pilgrims to the shrines. The 
‘end also of fairer complexions than the mountain-|temple which is thus fortunate, is decorated 
ane cers; their physiognomy is peculiar to the|with elaborate carving, and other adorn- 


: high caste Rajpoot— prominent noses, ments; a larger assemblage of the Hindoo 
Mun eyes; and bictiy, thiy lave an inherent or, divinities find a resting place beneath its reof; 
: as belonging to so celebrated and dignified ajand year after year sees added riches flow 
tribe. I could not learn that there were any|into its coffers from the willing benefactions 
others but chiefs of the same denomination in}jof those whose piety propels them from the 
the hills. farthest extremities of India to visit its holy 

The countenance of the genuine mountain- precincts. 
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The Himalaya are the peculiar abodes of 
the gods of tht: Hindoos; the rivers, issuing 
from the eternal snows, are goddesses, and 
are sacred in the eyes ofall. Shrines of the 
most holy and awful sanctity are at the foun- 
tain heads of the Ganges and Jumna; and 
on the summit of Kedar Nauth, Cali, that 
goddess of bloody rites, is supposed to have 
taken up her residence. One among the 
numerous proceedings of her votaries, is to 
scramble as high up the mountain as they can 
attain, taking with them a goat for an offer- 
ing: the animal is turned loose, with a knife 
tied round his neck; the belief is, that the 
goddess will find the victim, and immolate it 
with her own hand. Perambulating the clus- 
ter of the Kylass mountains, is another ob- 
servance of great eflicacy in purging away 
sin. Besides these, there are places which 
have been sanctified by the presence of a di- 
vinity ; and there are also natural phenomena, 
such as burning fountains and floating islands 
—most excellent baits for the priesthood 
wherewith to catch the gullibility of the cred- 
ulous. Some villages are inhabited wholly 
by Bramins; and once or twice I have had 
ample reason to perceive, from personal ac- 
quaintance, how far they were behind their 
brethren of less holy calling in all the relations 
which should characterize social life. They 
are prone to boast their privileges and imnmu- 
nities, to vindicate their rights, and on no oc- 
casion to abate one jot of them. 

The duties of the Bramins are the ministar] 
offices of the temples, and all affairs relating 
to religion; the preservation of the ancient 
customs; and, as has been said, a minute and 
familiar interference in all concerns of domes- 
tic # fe, both within and without doors. No 
cultivator would think of putting his seed into 
the ground without first consulting the Bra- 
min; nor would any one commence any com- 
mercial enterprise, or begin a journey. with- 
out advice and encouragement from his spirit- 
ual master. The people are extremely super- 
stitious, and devout reliers upon the influence 
of the fates, stars, and minor pommnengess with 
which every hill, dell, brook, and rock is 
thickly peopled, and which take the trouble to 
busy themselves in al] matters which concern 
mortal men. 

In the erection of a new temple, the nomin- 
al expense falls upon the Bramins, if they 
cannot induce some wealthy person to build 
one; but they always exact aid in the shape 
of labour; the material is to be had for the 
mere trouble of cutting wood and collecting 
the stone. 
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There is always more than one| 
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two of the handsomest boys in the villege. [y 
processions of the deity, these lads stand on 
the platform beside it, flinging their instrg. 
ments to and fro. Sometimes the images are 
of wood or stone, but these unless possessing 
the rarity of some monkish legend, are not in 
such repute as their brothers of brass. The 
processions to the summits of the hills, to the 
forts, or to neighbouring villages, are as fre- 
quent as the conscience of the officiating Bra- 
min permits him to think necessary ; the whole 
of the inhabitants turning out and lending 
their aid on the occasion, 

The deity in all eases is propitiated by an 
offering, proportioned to the wealth of the in- 
dividual and the cireumstances of the case. 
* Kados,” the mountain-sheep, is generally the 
victim. ‘The mode and ceremonies adopted, 
which require the unfortunate anima] to agree 
to his immolation, closely resemble those of 
old Greece and Rome. On occasion of an 
offering being presented, the supplicant pro- 
ceeds to the temple, where he fulfils his vows 
made in perplexity, or craves attention to his 
present wishes. The Bramirfbeing satisfied 
with his fees, dues, tithes, or rights, either 
“ deals or averts damnation,” as he has reason 
to decide. The company then assemble in 
the court-yard of the temple, and the sheep is 
brought in; prayers are recited, and water is 
thrown on the back of the animal: if he shrinks 
from this application, which, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times to one he will, the sign is 
acknowledged as an unequivocal testimony of 
the accordance of the deity to the prayers of 
the people, and as an acceptance of the gift. 
The person making the offering, or some one 
whom he appoints, then steps forward, and 
with a hill-knife strikes off the head of the un- 
suspecting animal, and the greater the dex- 
terity displayed in the feat, the more does it 
redound to the credit of the operator. The 
priest takes the head by the horns, and sprink- 
les all the image with the dripping blood, as 
also the musical instruments, which all the 
time have been maxing a most hideous roar. 
These are cymbals, horns, and pipes, and 
from these are elicited such demoniacal sounds, 
as toadd considerably to the disgust which 
an attendance ona ceremony of the kind never 
fails to engender to Europeans. . 

Should the victim be insensible to the trial 
above mentioned, water is poured into his 
ears, and this is a never failing resource. It 
is then, indeed, the divinity speaks within 
him, and forthwith he bleeds. A small por- 
tion of the carcase is taken away by the of- 
ferer, but the lion’s portion falls, as may be 


image of deity in the temple; but he or she in|supposed, to the share of the priests. On 


whose name it is supported, assumes the place} 


of honour. 


several occasions I have witnessed proces 


The images are usually brass|sions winding up the hills on a visit toa fort 


busts, with a quantity of clothes, in the shape| perched on its extreme pinnacle ; particularly 


of petticoats, depending from the waist; the 
tail of the Thibet cow is used to adorn its 





while in Kooloo, where Runjeet Sing’s inva- 
sion of the country, and levy of tribute upon 


head piece, and to from whisks to keep away|the inhabitants, stirred them to put the for- 
obtrusive flies: these are used generally by|tresses in a state of defence; it was then cop- 
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sidered of great avail that the soldiers should 
be encouraged iy the advice of the Bramins, 
and the assured protection of the deities 
through their agency. 

There are few places which can be dignified 
with the name of towns: the villages are, 
from natura! causes, small, and the number of 
inhabitants, of course, are limited to the food 
which they are able to raise in the vicinity. 
The site of a village high up in the hills de- 
pends upon the favourable position of ground 
for agriculture, facility of procuring water, 
and of shelter from the inclemencies of the 
weather: a southern exposure is invariably 
courted. 

The villages are numerous, because the | 
difficulties of a large number of people asso- 
ciating together are insuperable. The houses 
are almost of one shape—square, and at a 
distance have a pleasing appearance, resem- 
bling those of mountaineers in Europe, espe- 
cially in Switzerland. They are of strong 
materials and solid foundation, and Jast for a 
great number of years. They are built of’ 
stone, which abounds within a foot of the sur- 
face: mica slate is the most prevalent, and is 
easily worked. An abundance of larch, oak, 
and firs .s close at hand, and is to be procured 
for the mere labour of cutting and carrying it. 
Slate is used for the roofing. ‘The structure 
is very simple and the plan is everywhere the 
same. A foundation of good breadth is laid, 
and continued two or three feet; then comes 
a layer of timber, being joined at the four 
corners: mud is thrown into the interstices 
to keep out the wind. In this mode of layers 
of stone and of wood, evsry three or four feet, 
the house runs up to three or four stories, ap- 
portioned to the wants of the family. Mud 
isused in lieu of lime, the latter article not 
being either known or cared for in the hills. 
The roof projects sufficiently to allow a bal- 
cony a covered by it on all sides of the 
house. This part ef the mansion is a loung- 
ing place during the fine weather, from which! 
the master may look over his court-yard, and, 
answer calls without the trouble of descend- 
ing; besides this, it may have been suggest- 
edand continued in use by the condition of 
the people when at the mercy of their Goor- 
cha conquerors, and when a good strong door 
and a high position left the inhabitant the 
option of doing as he pleased. The lower 
story is, in all vases, allotted to the cattle; 
and whether this arrangement arose from the 
greater security to these animals, which are 
the principal source of sustenance and wealth 
to the people, or the paucity of room and 
convenience for outhouses, it is the most ju- 
dicious possible: the folks upstairs have the 
benefit of the heat from the animals below. 
One door in the lower story suffices for in- 
gress and light, and this is so small that I 
have often wondered how a cow could manage 
to intrude herself through such a circum- 
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of access to the upper rooms; and these are 
lighted by very smal] openings, to prevent 
any unnecessary quantity of air finding its 
way in. Fires are only used in chafing-dishes; 
every house has, in its southern face, several 
pieces of wood let in, for the convenience of 
bees. 
Honey is an article ot food all over the hills, 
which teem with numberless herbs and aro- 
matic shrubs; and it merely requires a pro- 
vision for the accommodation of the msects 
duying the rigour of winter to ensure a large 
quantity of this rich and luxurious produc- 
tion to every house. The natives, however, 
take no pains in the collection of honey: the 
bees hive on the bare walls, and there fix the 
comb, which is, from time to time, cut off as 
required. A uniformity of houses and furni- 
ture pervades throughout: the chiefs and 
head men of villages have, perhaps, a habita- 
tion of somewhat more pretensions in size 
and appearance than their neighbours, but 
nothing to constitute a material difference. 
The temples are constructed with less regard 
to expense; they are large and good looking 
edifices, more higlily finished, and embellish- 
ed with carvings on all parts of the wood-work; 
and considering that the axe and chisel] are the 
only instruments in use among the hill art- 
ists, great is their ingenuity ar.) dexterity. 
Of course, with such clumsy tools, the des- 
truction of material is immense; but the 
mountaineers need fear no lack of timber, 
though they will have to go farther for it than 
they are obliged at present. 
he hill above the station of Simlah has 
almost been denuded of its covering since it 
has been the resort of Europeans, and almost, 
when too late, it was found to affect the spring 
of water which gushes from one of its clefts ; 
prohibitory orders were, therefore, issued to 
restrain the cutting down of any more trees. 
The natives are regardless of futurity, and 
level the tallest of the forest for wants which 
might, with little ingenuity in the choice of 
their work tools, be satisfied with smaller 
trees. They strip the bark to serve as a cov- 
ering to their huts, in lieu of tiles or slate. A 
practice I remarked among the mountaineers 
was, that whena tree was required which 
they wished to season properly, they merely 
barked it all round for two or three feet in 
depth, and then let it die gradually. By this 
slow process, the tree was not, as It were, 
murdered at once, but was allowed to depart 
this life by degrees. It was stated by all the 
builders questioned on the point, that this 
mode was the best known to them for the 
preservation of the timber for a long period. 
{t might be worth the trial in our country, 
where that destroyer of wood, the incurable 
dry rot, has as yet baffled al] endeavours to 
arrest its progress, or I believe to ascertain its 
cause. 

The bridges in the hills are formed by trees 





scribed hole. A ladder inside is the means 
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the convenience of passengers; occasionally 
this latter is.omitted. Where the breadth 
of the stream is such as to demand a wider 
span, the foilowing is the method employed in 
the construction of the bridge. Advantage is 
taken of favourable positions on one or both 
sides of the stream, and where none present 
themselves, a strong stone wall is built; upon 
this is laid a large beam parallel to the river, 
to support others, of which one end projects 
fur over, while the other is firmly imbedded 
in the earth, having large blocks of stone 
heaped upon it to render the work more se- 
cure, ‘The same plan is adopted on the other 
side: long trees are then laid upon the pro- 
jecting pints, and thus the bridge is formed. 
The most material part of the plan is to fix 
the imbedded ends of the timber so as to sup- 
port the great weight of the trees over the 
water; but this is a matter so well under- 
stood by the hill people that accidents seldom 
occur from the ill-construction of the work. 
Planks are nailed across for a platform, and 
railings are put up at the sides: the sacrifice 
of a couple of hill sheep is performed to pro- 
pitiate the deities or gods of the stream, and 
the heads of the animals stuck on.a pole 
at each end. These bridges Jast a long time, 
being built of the deodar or keeloo; they 
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mostly yielding two crops, the latter only 
one. The wet or rice cultivation can only be 
followed in the low parts of the valleys. 
where the surface of the soil is perfectly flat, 
and the water can be conducted with facility. 
This latter advantage can exist only in fey 
parts of the hills to any great extent; but the 
people have ingenionsly cut the sides of the 
|hills into terraces, and thus have effected wha; 
jnature has denied them. The appearance oj 
these steppes, rismg one above the other, and 
coloured by the varied beauties of the different 
corns péculiar to these regions, is pleasing be- 
yond expression, the sun adding his potent aid 
to the rich soil. ‘The crops are as large ani 
as luxuriant as the force of heat and moisture 
can produce. ‘The onter sidesof the steppes 
are built up with stones, and last for ever, 
In parts of the hills they are seen up to the 
tops of mountains of favourable aspect, but 
they have long been disused, and this would 
argue a larger population formerly than now 
exists; and it may be said for some miles to 
the interior of Simlah, there is space for a 
larger society, and a surface of extent and ca- 
pability to supply all its absolute wants. 

The grains are barley and wheat; red and 
yellow bhattoo,* cheenah,} khoda.t The two 
bhattoos are in appearance the richest produc- 


} 
| 





are termed sangos, and are the best mode ef|tions of Ceres; the colours, soon after the 


transit in the hills: they may be made to 
130 feet, though they seldom exceed from 80 
to 110. 

Jhoolas are ropes tightened across a stream, 
and fastened to two strong posts; a “traveller” 
of wood is put over eight ropes, and the pas- 
senger sits in a kind of sling; a small line at 
either side pulls the tourist backwards and for- 
wards, This is a nervous mode to those who 
are subject to giddiness. The depth to the 
water, which is rushing with great velocity 
and boiling with foam, would deprive any liv- 
ing thing of a hope of escape, should a fall 
chance to happen. 

Between Wangtoo and Suzum, which are 
eighty miles asunder, there are only two 
bridges. There was also one at Tramptoo, a 
village half way between them. This bridge 
failed some eight or ten years back; in conse- 
quence, the time occupied in going to a vil- 


lage on the opposite side, at a distance of| principal one, and droopin 


three miles only, is now extended to a circuit 
of five days’ journey, Heavy falls of snow 
occasionally carry away a sango, and the na- 
tives are either too poor or too indolent to 
set about its renewal. There is in Captain 
Turner’s “ Embassy to Thibet,” a very good 
and correct representation of a hill sango,— 
In parts where the streams are tranquil, and 
are free from rocks, inflated skins are used 
for the transport of men and articles from 
side to side. This isa safe and expeditious 
mode, and one which I had the pleasure to 
try. 
ihe cultivation in the hills is of two sorts; 
upland and lowland, wet and dry ; the former 


grains come above ground, are light purple 
and yellow, deepening until maturity, when 
both are of rich and luxnriant hues, really 
beyond comparison with all other grains. The 
bhattoo was sent to England, where in the 
garden of a friend in the west, it attained a 
tolerable height, and a near approach to rip- 
ening. ‘The next day came a “ killing frost,” 
and, Iam sorry to say, it fell. It is what we 
term the Prince’s feather, or very nearly so; 
but in the hills it attains a gigantic size.— 
Some fields in the vicinity of Peeca, 8000 feet 
above the sea, presented the finest specimens, 
reaching to nineand ten feethigh. The stalk 
and leaves resemble those of the Indian corn, 
but the head, in which the seed is contained, 
has the peculiar colour and beauty : this part 
of the plants measured about a foot long, and 
as much in circumference; the shape is coni- 
cal, with inferior heads branching from the 
like a feather; it 
is light and fragile, but rs an abundant 
harvest. The corn is small and round, and 
the bread made of it well tasted. The flower 
called the cockscomb is the colour of the red 
bhattoo, and a deep golden that of the yellow; 
indeed the fields of this grain, glowing with 
such rich beauties of autumn, might, but for 
some English partialities, be said to rival a 
field of wheat embellished with Flora’s simple 
flower the poppy, which, though to a farmer's 
eye a sight by no means pleasing, as a rural 
beauty delights every one else. 


* Amaranthus Anardhana. 
+ Panicum Miliacu. 
} Pespalum Scrobieulatum. 
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There are other grains in the hills , the ooa* 
and paphur : ¢ these flourish on the bitter face 
of the Himalaya, at an elevation of upwards 
of 13,000 feet. Wheat is sown, but not in 
any very large quantities. Potatoes have 
heen introduced by the English, and thrive as- 
tonishingly well. The natives are fast com- 
ing into the use of this invaluable root, though 
at first they disliked it. In the province of 
Kanowr, commencing from the northern slope 
of the Himalaya, and reaching to Thibet, the 
turnip and grape {are indigenous, and the 
best of their kind. Apples, peaches, and apri- 
cots are likewise in abundance, and very good. 
On the Hindoostani side of the snowy range, 
grapes will not grow, owing to the influence 
of the periodical rains. It is believed that 
these fruits were introduced by the Emperor 
Baber, who, as solace to his important avoca- 
tions, added a considerable knowledge and 
love of horticulture: and it is known he 
brought many seeds and plants from his na- 
tive country to the south, in hopes of their 
proving productive. ‘The apricots in the hills 
are so ‘abundant, that oil extracted from the 
kernels is consumed in the long winter nights. 
In Kanowr, is the pine called “neoza,” the 
kernel of which is a delicious food, and is an 
uticle of commerce : it resembles the stone- 
pine of Europe, if it be not the same. The 
limits to cultivation of corn vary, but the 
maximum elevation is estimated at 13,000 
feet, a point which theorists have buried deep 
under perpetual congelation.* On the south- 
em face, 10,000 feet is the height. A friend 
towhom I am indebted for much information 
respecting the hills in his numerous journeys 
in them, mentions having seen grain at 13,- 
600 feet, but so poor and thin as to promise 
no approach to ripening. Water-mills are us- 
ed to grind the corn, and it is trodden out by 
oxen, who have not the benefit of the Mosaic 
injunction, for the animals to be unmuzzled 
during their work. 

The forests are on a scale proportioned to 
the Hinnalaya: they are noble features on Na- 
ture’sface. The space they occupy, and the 
size and variety of kinds, bid defiance to their 
demolition. The destruction which yearly 
takes place by natural causes leaves no void ; 
for Nature quickens, and pheenix-like, rises 
from her own ashes: in the og of the year 
may be seen the young plants from the last 
year’s seed, and there is constantly a succes- 
sion of trees. The leaves, accumulating for 
ages, added to the debris of the dead parent 
trees, have produced a deep and rich mould, 


———— 

*Hordecum celeste. 

{ Panicum Tartaricum. 

} Grapes are grown in the open fields, with little care, 
save to prevent the depredations of the bears ; in flavour 
aod delicacy they vie with any hot-house grape of Eng- 
land, at Jeast so we fancied : they are of both kinds, red 
and white, 

* Seventeen thousand feet is the assigned limit for 
plants of tolerable size. Lichens and mosses are to be 
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of inexhaustible fertility. The first, and most 
useful kind of tree is the pine, of which there 
are several species. ‘I'he deodar* of the na- 
tives is almost a larch; by some it is consi- 
dered equivalent to the cedar of Lebanon: it 
grows to 150 feet im height, and to 25 in 
girth; it is easily worked, and is a durable, 
lasting wood. The cheel, or keeloo, is found 
in great plenty in the lower hills. The kyl 
isalsoa pine. ‘The ban is an oak, the leaves 
of it serrated; and there is a kind of oak, 
which has leaves like the holly: these two 
last are difficult to be worked, and are there- 
fore little used. The ash, maple, hazel, plane, 
horse-chestnut, walnut, mountain-ash, and ju- 
niper are abundant. ‘The rhododendrongf ac- 
cording to Dr. Gerard, the friend to whose 
kind information | with pleasure allude, is of 
three kinds; one flourishes from 6,000 to 
10,000 feet, bearing a large red flower: the 
second from 11,000 to 12,000 feet, with a de- 
licate pink blossom ; the third species attains 
to 14,000 feet, but in the guise of a shrub; 
its leaves, when rubbed by the hands, and 
broken, emita fragrantsmell. Rhubarb grows 
in profusion in the hills, and is an article of 
large exportation to the plains; ferns, gorse, 
hollies, honeysuckles, black currants, and bar- 
berries, are also in abundance : the two latter 
far exceed those of Europe in size, and are 
equal to them in their produce. The moun- 
tains, which are bare of forest, are covered 
thickly with fine strawberry-beds: the fruit, 
however, in this natural state, is worth 
and only with culture is it available for use. 
The pears and apples are not good, except 
from high up. Kotgurh producessome small, 
but excellent apples. 

The roads, except where the English have 
extended their influence, are mere paths, or 
tracks: the natives engaging very little in 
commercial pursuits; and the loads being car- 
ried on men’s backs, the attention of the peo- 
ple to this point has been very limited. The 
English have constructed roads in all parts 
where they are requisite: these are with re- 
ference to ascents and descents, seldom ex- 
ceeding twelve or sixteen feet in breadth, as 
all notion of a wheel carrage has been quite 
excluded. The slope of the road is always to 
the inside, thus keeping the outer part, which 
is built up like a wall, free from the action of 
water, an element of most destructive power, 
considered as to its instant or gradual effect 
upon stone ae By the above mode, 
the water runs to the mountain, along which 
a channel is made to carry it off: but where. 
ver a channel has been formed by the rains, a 
bridge is put up for the escape of the water, 


* An oil is extracted from this tree, which, when rub- 
bed upon other woods, tends to preserve them. It is also 
asserted, that the keeloo, from this circumstance, is proof 
against the white ants. 

* This tree grows to a forest size, and presents one of 
the most lovely and majestic pictures of Nature’s garb. 
l haveseen at Simlah the side of a mountain one sur- 





found even at a greater altitude. 


face of deep cold green, spotted by the dark red of its 


hlassoms. 
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The roads are, therefore, more easily kept in 
repair from common wear and tear, which 
could not be the case if the outer wall was to 
suffer any damage. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Mountains. English Flowers and 
Trees. Climate of the Hills. Salubrity 
of the Hills. Diseases of the Hills. Char- 
acter of the Mountaineers. Hill Zoology. 
Human Sacrifices. Opening for Specu- 
lation. Fatal Enterprise. A curious Pa- 
per: The Hieroglyphic Drawing. 


THE mountains have been satisfactorily de- 
termined to be the most elevated known: by 
exact measurement they are stated to be close 
upon 27,000 feet.* There are two or three 
parent ridges, from which branch spurs in 
different eetienn The outer Himalaya 
leads from the plains to Kanowr, and towards 
Thibet and Chinese Tartary. The highest 
point, it would seem, is within sight of Hindoos- 
tan, as the two principal rivers, the Ganges and 
indus, run dewn from opposite sides of it ; the 
Burrampooter, though we do not know its pre- 
cise source, descends an eastern slope. A bird’s 
eye view of the mountains would give an 
idea of the greatest confusion; for, with the 
exception of the great ridges, the general di- 
rection of which are north-west and south- 
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tions are soon lost, and the heart of the ex}. 
responds with feelings of pleasure at meeting 
with the flowers and trees of his native land: 
doubts of their identity were only to be dis. 
pelied by repeated gatherings. The violet anq 
hawthorn are among the earliest ; wild pears, 
holly, and bramble soon appear, and they 
come the pines. ‘These remembrances, with 
an elastic, bracing air renovating the body, 
gave health to the spirits: it was then tha 
home and its endearing associations seemed 
nearer than the distance permitted it to be. 
The passes leading from the lower hills to 
Kanowr, through the first snow range, are no 
less than fifleen, some of them of easier pas- 
sage than others. ‘The Shaitool is nearly 
16,000 feet, and the Borendo, which [ had 
the pleasure to visit, is 15,200 feet, although 
one of the peaks, which serve as gateways, 
is fully 16,000. From the top of this, there 
was a magnificent view into the Kanowr. 
The climate of the hills, according to our 
feelings, is the most delicious and agreeable 
in the world; and to those Europeans who 
have suffered from the diseases incidental to 
the plains of Hindoostan, it presents a sure 
and certain resource for their restoration to 
health and spirits. ‘To the Upper Provinces 
the advantage is incalculable ; forthe distance 
of the hills from several of the large civil and 
military stations is within the compass of a 
few days’ journey, and mostly within thirty- 
six or forty-eight hours dawk travelling. As 
a relief to a residence in the plains, and ex- 


east, the hills are all jumbled together, as if| posure to the burning hot winds, and the no 


thrown out of the hand of Omnipotence with- 
out regard to order. Their eternal snow-clad 
summits present a variety of fantastic forms, 
but they are a convincing specimen of the 
power of Him who fensed them. The first 
range of hills ascending from the plains are 
the lowest; they gradually increase in height 
and enlarged feature, until the huge barrier 
of the Himalaya bounds the sight. These, 
considering them as of one family, run gener- 
ally from north-west to south-east, but in the 
centre, about tlie altitude of 32, there is a 
slight curve, the outer part inclining to what 
the English term Chinese Tartary. The 
northern point is seen far beyond the Sutlege, 
which river has forced for itself, through huge, 
precipitous, and mura] walls a turbulent 
course. The southern point of the snowy 
ranges boundthe kingdom of Nepal to the 
eastward. From the summit of Whartoo, a 
mountain in the vicinity of Kotgurh, and 
10,600 feet above the sea, "there is an un- 
broken view of snowy peaks, some as high as 
19,000 feet, to the extent of thirteen points 
of the compass. Perhaps it is one of the 
grandest sights that man can contemplate. 
Quitting the plains, their peculiar produc- 


* A geographical writer upon Hindoostan estimates 
the distance the highest peaks can be seen at nearly 200 
miles ; certainly they are distinctly visible at 150. The 


less oppressive weather on a cessation of the 
rains, the climate can only be justly appreci- 
ated by those who have been fortunate enough 
to experience its beneficial and invigorating 
effects. Along the western face of the outer 
snowy chain, the periodical rains of India 
during the south-west. monsoon operate, but 
not in that heavy, continuous deluge which 
appears to drown all nature, and leaves 
many parts of the plains of Hindoostan se- 
veral feet under water. At Simlah, where 
these observations were made, the distance, 
as the crow flies, to the villages seen in the 
plains, may be thirty miles; and often, ona 
clear day, has the whole face of the country 
below, as far as the eye could reach, been 
one unbroken sheet of water. 

This station, at which our party resided 
from April til] October, is in latitude 31.5, 
longitude 77.9 east, and is computed at 7,300 
feet above the sea. In 1828, the rains were 
late in setting in; they did not commence 
till the beginning of July, and then, owing 
perhaps to this circumstance, the showers 
were heavy, and accompanied by strong 
winds ; they did not, however, last any time, 
and immediately afterwards the roads were 
sufficiently dry, and the atmosphere clear 
enough to permit exercise being taken. The 
slopes-of the hills are so abrupt that water 





height of Dewaljeti (the White Mountain) is 26,200 feet 
by barometrical measurement. 


cannot lodge, damp is not engendered, and 
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there are no fogs; a cloud may envelope the 
house, and, if the doors are open, may go 
through it, leaving no moisture behind. Walk- 
ing in a cloud, in which the vision did not ex- 
tend much beyond the nose, was not attended 
with any serfsation of damp. Very freyuently 
the wind ceased with the rain, and then the 
climate was quite delightful, the atmosphere 
was clear, the hills were seen more distinctly, 
the scenery acquired new beauties, and ali 
Nature wore her loveliest aspect. 

The amount of the rains must be greatly 
diminished in their progress thus far to the 
northward, as a very great portion of the 
clouds is intercepted by the lower ranges, and 
this accounts. perhaps, for the comparative 
lightness of the falls higher up towards the 
snowy range. ‘This last wholly precludes 
their farther passage, and proves that clouds 
with rain cannot acquire more than a certain 
degree of elevation. In Kanowr, the province 
just beyond this high ridge, the rains are not 
periodical, but are quite irregular as to time 
and amount, at least with reference to those 
of the plains. In consequence, the inhabi- 
ants enjoy a climate more agreeable and de- 
lightful than any other yet known: so it is 
sid by Europeans who have resided there, 
European fruits and roots are indigenous to 
the soil, and are produced without much hor- 
ticultural science, or labour. Simlah, though 
oily thirty miles distant from where the hot 
winds blow with unremitting ardour and du- 
ration, Owes to its elevation of six thousand 
feet above the plains, its happy exemption 
ftom their destructive and distressing influ- 
ence. The mean temperature of the year is 
53; the maximum 80, the minumum 20. The 
thermometer was once at 84 in the shade, but 
the air being thin and free from moisture, no 
inconvenience was felt; fuis too was an ex- 
traordinary occurrence, as fires are absolutely 
necessary all day, except at the end of May 
and part of June. The climate in October, 
when we quitted the station, was dry, clear, 
and bracing; the thermometer averaged 56. 
All old cases of rheumatism escaped a visita- 
tion in the hills, and this proves the non-ex- 
istence of damp. Only one casualty tts 
happened at Simlah or Sabathoo, since the 
hills were frequented; and wher it is stated 
that ill-health in all its stages, and in all its 
shapes, in all sorts of persons, young and old, 
the prudent and imprudent, resorts to the 

Is, the astonishment this information may 
produce, will be succeeded by a sense of wn- 
feigned thankfulness for the goodness of Pro- 
vidence, who has placed the antidote of the 
evil within reach. 

Subathoo, which is more than half way to 
the plains, and on a ridge of 4,300 feet ele- 
vation, is in the winter months an agreeable 
residence, when Simlah is deep under snow: 
the space between them in a straight line, 
may be fourteen miles; but in the sammer no 
one can bear a transition from Simlah to it 
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with pleasure. It is also infested with mus- 
quitoes; it is sultry, and the atmosphere is 
thickand heavy. By ascending or descend- 
ing, any degree of heat or cold may be had; 
in the bottoms of the cup-formed valleys, the 
sun’s rays are so concentrated, as to bring 
them to one powerful focus. Lightning 1s 
very prevalent and destructive in the hills, 
The great number of trees rent from to 
bottom bespeak its visitation and Poteet 
natives avoid building their houses upon 

or the summits of ridges, fearful of bei 
struck; but the English make a point of 
perching their habitations upon crags and the 
extreme ridge, wherever they can find one 
to their wishes. The rarge of Mohasoo, eight 
miles from Simlah, to the east, and to which 
there is a good bridle-road, is a fine expansive 
mountain, with many favourable Spots for 
building and cultivation; but its elevation of 


9,000 feet prevents a population fixi itselt 
on its otherwise inviting surface. The na- 
tives of the hills are subject to few diseases. 


Fevers are rare; goitres are very prevalent ; 
this disease is ascribed to the use of snow- 
water, but how correctly is to be doubted, 
because it is found not so rife where the peo- 
ple drink nothing but snow-water. On the 
contrary, where they use that from springs or 
rivulets, there the goitre abounds, It is per- 
ceived in low marshy places, rather than in 
the upland villages. Women are oftener the 
subjects of this complaint than men ; the ex- 
emption may be attributed in some degree to 
the latter using a more generous and liberal 
diet of animal food, and a beverage of strong 
liquids, 

Of the character of the mountaineers this 
much may be said in their favour: they are 
honest, industrious, frank, and hospitable. By 
their tyrannical conquerors, the Goorchas, 
they were trodden under foot, if they had not 
the courage to oppose resistanee; and where 
some spirited tribe set the power of its op- 
pressors at defiance, an unextinguishable en- 
mity on one side, and an exterminating hos- 
tility on the other, kept alive slaughter and 
devastation. By long continued cruelty and 
harshness of conduct in their conquerors, the 
mountaineers have had forced upon them an 
appearance of suspicious apprehension, aris- 
ing perhaps more from a timidity of manner, 

ut which, .it is hoped,’ may wear out in their 
progressive aiid frequent intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans. A Bramin of the high caste of Koo 
leen, and of the most respectable character, 
accompanied a gentleman from Caleutta to 
Simlah, and having occasion to write to a 
friend, says as follows: « This, Sir, is a 
strange coumtry—the men are all honest, and 
every one speaks truth.” Honesty isa native 
of the mountains, rather than of the plains. 
In these regions, it is seldom any one bélts his 
door on leaving his house ; though he may have 
little to lose, yet, as wealth is by comparison, 
his all may be as much to him as a revenue to 
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a prince. In common withall mountaineers, 
they are cheerful and gay, fond of dancing 
and singing, good-humoured and kind. It 
must be, however, confessed that the English 
are introducing the baser passions among them, 
and with riches, self-interest, cnpidity, avar- 
ice, and dishonesty arise. ‘The wants of the 
mountainer are few, but it is feared that civi- 
lization and a desire for luxuries will go hand- 
in-hand; the cravings of an artificial want 
are not easily satisfied, nor is the appetite al- 
ways scrupulous as to the means of attaining 
it, if it be within reach. ‘The mountaineers 
beyond the immediate influence of Europeans 
are contented and happy. ‘Their necessities 
are few, and they are with facility provided. 
Nature has been kind, though not prodigal in 
her favours; she has wisely, for their good, 
mace it necessary they should labour for their 
subsistence. Agriculture is the chief pursuit, 
though the great quantities of iron ore in- 
duce some to trade in it: the process of dig- 
ging and smelting itare by the rudest me- 

s possible ; it is carried into the plains, 
and part returns in the shape of household 
and agricultural implements. 

The dress of the natives in the higher hills 
is of wool, spun and woven by themselves: 
this is of coarse quality, but strong and warm. 
Shoes are made of horse or other hide, ex- 
cepting cow ; that animal being held, if pos- 
sible, in higher veneration by the hill folk 
than by the people of the plains: the upper 
part of the shoe ‘is of strongly-woven wool, 
and is elastic. ‘The mountaineers are not 
cleanly in their persons, and use water for 
ablution as seldom as possible : they burn their 
dead, in common with other Hindoos. The 
quadrupeds in the hills are numerous, as are 
the birds. Of the former there are a few ti- 
gers, but a variety of !eopards and chectahs ; 
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The domestic animals are cows, goats, ani 
sheep; the two latter are used for food. No 
care seems to be taken to improve the breed, 
or to render the meat more palatable to Euro. 
pean tastes. Dogs are few. 

It should have been said that bears andj 
monkeys are in prodigious numbers, and are 
very mischievous to cultivation. 'The cuckoo, 
blackbird, and thrush are common, and again 
reminded us of our native country. It has 
been asserted by those gentlemen who tr- 
velled in the hills when first occupied by the 
British, that human sacrifices prevailed at 
Deesow, in the Busahir territory : they were 
offered to “ Bheema Kalee,” the patroness of 
the state. It need not be stated that they 
were discontinued. Infanticide are also de- 
clared to have been prevalent; but this de- 
testable practice, too, sunk before British 
rule, and is now (in the provinces under its 
authority, wholly in disuse. It has been men. 
tioned that the practice still exists in the 
Kooloo state, and rests on the authority of 
themselves. 

The Governor of India has sanctioned the 
establishment of a convalescent depot* in the 
hills, but it is yet to be seen whether or not 
any farther advances to their occupation by 
British subjects, not in the employ of the 
state, will be permitted. 

That an extensive field is open for the ac- 
tivity and enterprise of the mtelligent set- 
tler, no one who knows any thing respecting 
ithe hills, their population, climate, and capa- 
bilities for a larger production can doubt. 
Capital, and security from arbitrary interfer- 
ence, are “lone required to induce many to 
geek their fortunes in them: the riches are 
but yet imperfectly known, but théy are am- 
ple to stimulate to great exertions: the wool 
of Thibet, and the introduction of our manv- 


deer of many kinds; and, on the confines of|factures in exchange ; iron in large quanti 


the snow, the musk-deer is found. No care 
or precaution can retain it alive low down, 
the heat even of a temperate climate proving 
too great for it tobear. Hogs are plentiful. 
The birds are of the most beautiful plumage, 
the tribes of pheasants particularly so—the 
golden argus, and many others: the two 
former inhabit the mountains close to the 
snow, and descend in the morning in search 
of food. The eagles are the golden and 
black: at Simlah they are seen in great num- 
“bers, and are large, magnificent birds: one 
which the writer shot, of the golden kind, 


ties, and easily worked; timber in endless 
forests; gums, raisins, borax, wax, and, per- 
haps, precious metals; while in some parts, 
it is understood, precious stones are found. 
Other sources of wealth might, in the pro- 
secution of traffic, with the above, be opened 
to British industry ; and it is to be hoped, that 
on the question of the renewal of the charter 
to the Company, such a promising field for 
the occupation of British settlers, to the ac- 
vantage of themselves and the country, wil! 
not be overlooked. 

The Chinese guard their frontier with wr 


was nine feet six inches between the tips of|remitting vigilance, and will not permit a0 


the wings : his strength was equal to the car- 
carrying off a lamb or kid. 

Hawks are also of numerous kinds; they 
are caught in the nets when yofing, and are 
taken to the plains, where, if they prove 
staunch, they sell for large prices. Black 
partridge abound in the lower ranges. The 
chikoar, something like the red-legged par- 
tridgé, is upon every hill top, and is easil 
discovered by its cry, from which it is named. 


European stranger to pass the limits. Mr. 
Moorcroft and his party did, however, ellec' 
a passage into Thibet, and resided sometime 


* The present Governor-General has destroyed the be 
nevolent work of his predecessor—economy 1's the caiise. 
To say that deep regret will be felt by all who have wil 
nessed the beneficial effects of the convalescent depot, }s 
to say the least. Disease may now work its will w 
checked. 1n the order for the discontinnance of the e- 





hope—where the tree falls, there it must lie. 


tablishment, the soldier in India must bid adieu to 
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at the principal city of Ludak, from whence ke, a frontier village of China, where they 
they continued their Journey to Bokhara,! were civilly received. Seeing the lofty ta- 
where the whole Colapany, save one, a na-/bie-land in their front, and finding the people 
tive, most unfortunately for science, and geo-| well disposed, they were desirous of prosecu- 
graphical knowledge in particular, met their) ting their adventures into the interior of the 
deaths. From accounts subsequently gaine: ,| Country; accordingly a letter was addressed 


the disease which attacked the party was fe-| to the Governor of Gartope, 
| black tents near tie 


ver; and this it is stated was owing to their 


a collection of 
‘orks of the ludus, the 


taking up their abode in a marshy part of the! resort of shepherds with vast herds of shawl- 


town, Which they were advised not to do. 
The chief of Bokhara received Mr. Moorcroft 
with great kindness, and promised his protec- 
tion to the party and its interests, It was not, 
however, reserved for this accomplished, in- 
telligent, and zealous traveller to return to 
India, and to merit from his country at large 
the meed of his persevering courage and en- 
terprize. His papers, which doubiless must 
be very interesting, are not yet in possession 
of the British Government in India, though it 
is conjectured some application for them is 
noW in progress to the governor of the coun- 
uy in which he died. 

Mr. Tubeck, a young gentleman who ac- 
companied Mr. Moorcrofi, also possessed high 
attributes for the honourable but dangerous 
career he had undertaken, and his loss to the 
world is sincerely to be deplored. Both of 
the above gentlemen were, in all respects, 
qualified to work their Way, and to win golden 
opinions from those among whom they wan- 
dered, Courageous, patient, intelligent, and 
lardy—to these qualities they added extensive 
medical knowledge, which, with the natives 
of all parts of Asia, is a sure passport to pro- 
tection and assistance. It is to be hoped that 
the India Company will exert itself to pro- 
cure, if possible, the pa pers of these gentle- 
men, in order to their being given to the 
world. The way they went trom Ludak to 
Bokhara is unknown to Europeans, though 
fom antecedent accounts the countries are 
fertile, rich, and populous, 

A curious paper is appended, purporting to 

an account of a hieroglyphical drawing 
ent by the Chinese Governor of Gartope, to 
‘Wo gentlemen, who, in the early authority 
of the British in the hills, endeavoured, with- 
out effect, to pass the boundaries into China. 
resents in common usage in the plains were 
Seat With their written application, but they 
Were such as to be considered of a hostile 
character; and with the prohibition to ad- 
‘ance, the painting was sent to them, on their 
‘eturn to Subathoo, For the amusement of 
the reader, the paper is here given, haying 
"e permission of the friend shi kindness 
hvoured me with it to make its contents 
mown, 


THE HIEROGLYPHIC DRAWING. 


“ Two gentlemen having proceeded on a tour 
by the valley of the Sutlege, arrived at Ship- 





Wool goats for pastu rage, Where a fair is held, 
and the wool sold and transported to Ludak 
and Kashmeer. At this fair, many Russian 
horsemen have been seen, The Governor is 
titled Garpan ; he collects the revenue, dis- 
penses justice, and watches over the interests 
of the state, and communicates directly with 
Lahassa. 

“ With the letter was sent a sword, as a 
present to conciliate the Tartar Governor, (a 
rather strange sort of peace-making,) and an 
answer was promised in twelve days by means 
ofa post of horse; in the mean time, the 
travellers departed. Three months after- 
wards, a reply was received at Subathoo.— 
The sword being a present from an inferior, 
Was considered an insult, and taken as a chal- 
lenge to fight; it was returned with the fol- 
lowing singular production, ‘This was an hie- 
roglyphical painting, and evinced a very con- 
siderable share of talent tor such an obscure 
and insulated region, pourtraying the Chinese 
character ina clearer light than all the com- 
piled experience of our ill-conducted embas- 
sies, 

“Tn the floor of the design were five ani- 
mals, of the form of swine, each having a 
proboscis, perhaps the nearest resemblance 
to an elephant their ideas could suggest. Up- 
on their backs was an enraged tiger, appa- 
rently master of his prey, his feet planted 
firmly upon four of the animals, with the claw 
of one foot stretching to the fifth ; but while 
this trial of strength is being decided, the ti- 
ger is pounced upon by an enormous bird, the 
eagle, or roc, of Arabian romance, his beak 
piercing the head and having his claws fixed 
on the elephant’s, his vast spread of wing in- 
dicating at the same time extensive power. — 
In acorner of the picture, as if pressed into it, 
are seen standing the two ¢ Feringecs,’ or 
Europeans, in the dress they then wore, with 
a disconsolate eye directed to the table-land. 
Over their heads was the sword sent, suspen- 
ded by a hair, and dripping blood. Close to 
their feet, anda little on their rear, was a spi- 
der weaving a net, and near“it a hornet with 
a mouse, as if endeavouring to catch it; and 
in front, on the China side, also at their feet, 
lay a snake half asleep, At the top of the 
picture, at each end, and above a few stri 
clouds, were the sun and moon, opposite each 
other. 

“ Such were the features of the painting, 
and it reguires neither much ingenuity nor 
discernment to discover the allusion to our 





Indian empire. An explanation of the sym- 
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bolical figures in the Tartar character was FOURTH TOUR. to the C 
given in the margin below, and a separate like the 
production, in substance to the following The cor 
effect. the Ra 
“ Strength is not given to the elephant CHAPTER [. lined th 
proportional to his bulk. The tiger, an most lot 
inferior animal, is often his successful adversa-| Arrival in Camp. Extraordinary Tree men on 
ry; but while he may rule over the country of} Chiefs. Visit of the Rajah. His Visi, making 
the elephants, his strength and energy will) returned. Character of the Rajah.  Dui- their h 
fail to preponderate amongst tribes of another} dy Marches Peewah. Hindoo Absoly. tures & 
form and habits. Those who desire to live} tion. A Juvenile Rajah. His Visit less at | 
in peace with others, need to be circumspect] Dewallee Festival. The Rajahof Jheend. were Pp 
towards themselves.’ Town of Jheend. District of Hurrianah, ing cal 
“ Other gentle admonitions accompanied} Hissar. Hansi Fort. George Thomas most a 
the above, which receive greater force when| Skinner's Horse. , nance ¢ 
coupled with the oral sentiments of the Chi- our last 
nese at Bekhur, who plainly told me that em-| Oct. 26, 1828.—Arrived in camp at Munni- cision a 
pires will best preserve their friendship to-| marjerah from the hills; found all in readiness ter pre 
wards each other at a distance "parted by aj|to proceed on a tour through’ the provinces, The 
sea; that we were adventurers without relig-| Received the visits of the Vakeels of the Ra- the evi 
ious devotion, with art and ingenuity in our|jahs of Puttialah and Nabab; the latter a fine his atte 
hands, which were in the end but flimsy/tall, handsome man. Heat great ; thermome- seven, 
weapons against a nation’s pride ; and that/ ter 92; very oppressive to us, just come down the eld 
we had enough on the Indian side of the Him-| from the hills and the vicinage of snow. perhap 
alaya barrier to look after. Oct. 27.—Marched to Bamown (fourteen and int 
* From the foregoing we are led to con-|miles;)adead level and most uninteresting assuret 
clude, that the elephants, or swine with pro-| country, dusty and disagreeable : heat, 93.— near in 
bosces, represented the Native powers ot In-|This was formerly a place of consequence; betray 
dia, monstrous and formidable in appearance,|there are still several brick edifices to be comm« 
yet subjugated by the greater activity and/seen, and many ruins of others. An instance ple, be 
courage of the tiger, symbolically expressive] of politeness of the Puttialeah Rajah deserves the ful 
of the British sway in India, who, though ru-/to be noticed, which is his cutting a road are go 
lers of the soil, may yet yield their supremacy| through the country for the convenience of moreo 
toamore favoured race of beings (the Chinese,)| our camp : this, however, is no difficult mat- jah, ar 
as signified by the roc, or imperial eagle, cov-|ter where the country is so flat, and there Some. 
ering by its extended wings the whole picture,|being no intervening hedges or ditches— men— 
(all Asia,) while the sun and moon illumina-} Wheat just peeping above ground—all els plishm 
ting the painting, indicated the Celestial) bare. ly pers 
protection. Oct. 28.—To Nulroo (eighteen miles) presen 
“ The singular position of the two Euro-| same fiat, uninteresting country : the want of all in ¢ 
peans with the spider weaving a snare at/ vegetation now, and the luxuriance of it on evenil 
their feet, the hornet, and the snake coiled/our former visit, very striking. On our Oct 
up with its head half erect and half asleep,| march, passed an extraordinary large tree to light, 
yet watchful for the entangled prey, and the| the left; it wasso large and so magnificent in passin 
blood-dripping sword darting from the skies,| Bernier’s time as to be noticed by him. For- the p 
need nocomment. The whole design was so|merly it was one tree; but shoots have progre 
novel, and the translation so energetic, that sprung out from the parent stem, which from dimen 
it required no stretch of ingenuity to direct|age has fallen, but has left a forest of trees name! 
the allusion. Others, more fertile in extrav-| connected with each other. It is of the spe- of wh 
agancies, may be able to account for the num-| cies Banian, or Ficus India. It has a most of red 
ber five, and class the animals and the bird! venerable appearance : if care was taken, the tains 
with known genera ; but in the mean time,| parts now standing would multiply ad injini- cing- 

we may attend tothe moral, that success is|tum. It covers upwards of an acre, but its dies 
not security.” height is not remarkable. Passed Rajpoora, came 
a halting-place of the kings of Delhi from half-« 

that capital to Kashmeer : the village is sur- their 

rounded by a quadrangular brick wall. ceret 

Oct. 29.—‘To Puttialah (eleven miles;) 4 who 

fine, cool morning. About four miles from Fr 

the town, we visited a house and garden be- the | 

longing to the Rajah. It was arranged thal wher 

the Rajah should meet his Excellency a mile the 

from town, near the place where the camp their 

was to be pitched. The meeting of the two feet 

chief was well managed. Our friend the sam 

Rajah wes rather thin, though in striding ™ tomi 
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to the Commander-in-chief’s howdah he looked 
like the giant in- his seven-league boots.— 
The cortege moved on without hurry or noise; 
the Rajah’s troops—odd-looking gentry— 
lined the road : horse and foot congregated in 
most loving disdain of place or rank. Some 
men on horseback were curveting about, and 
waking their animals jump several times on 
their hind-feet alone, which the poor crea- 
tures accomplished successfully, but doubt- 
jess at an expense of great torture. Bands 
were playing, streamers flying; and on reach- 
ing camp, @ salute to his kxcellency was 
most admirably fired from one gun! the ord- 
nance department having been reduced since 
our last visit;—had there been a dozen; _pre- 
cision and regularity could not have been bet- 
ter preserved. 

The Rajah paid his visit of ceremony in 
the evening, attended by his court. Among 
his attendants were two dwarfs, one twenty- 
seven, the other twenty-five years of age; 
the elder about four feet high, the younger, 
perhaps, three feet eight inches; both quick 
and intelligent. Ata distance, they might 
assuredly be taken for smart boys; but on a 
near inspection, their hard and fixed features 
betrayed their ages. Neither of them are in- 
commoded with the inclinationsof grown peo- 
ple, being deficient in the attribute towards 
the fulfilment of the first command. They 
are good-huinoured, and very much liked : 
moreover, they are high officials of the Ra- 
jah, and enjoy substantial marks of his bounty. 
Some of the chiefs were fine, tall, athletic 
men—all were good horsemen; an accom- 
plishment taken up early in life. and constant- 
ly persevered in. A nephew ofthe Rajah was 
present ; the latter requested the company of} 
allin camp to an entertainment the following 
evening. 

Oct. 30.—Remained at Puttialah. At day- 
light, set off to return the Rajah’s visit, and 
passing through a mile of the town came to 
the palace, an unfinished building, but in 
progress. ‘The hall of audience was of goodly 
dimensions, and promised to be tastefully or- 
namented : the flooring of the court-yard was 
of white cotton cloth, and that of the hall was 
of red velvet ; the hanging-skreens and cur- 
tains were of red and blue broad-cloths. Dan- 
cing-girls were ordered to attend; but the la- 
dies not relishing so early a disturbance, 
came indismal figures, some of them only 
half-dressed, and all half asleep: they put on 
their dancing dresses before us without any 
ceremony. Among them there were only two 
who could escape from the term “ ugly.” 

From this we adjourned to the terrace of 
the palace, looking down into a court-yard 
where the chief’s stud was paraded. Saw 
the method used to make horses jump on 
their hind-legs. Cords were tied to the fore- 
feet to raise them ; a long, huge whip, of the 
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applied to them by another person ; and thus, 
with infinite toil and trouble to the instruc- 
tor, and pain to the animal, the latter mana- 
ges to take two, or at the most three steps, 
on hishind-legs alone. Inthe evening, went 
te a Nautch and fireworks : all the streets in 
the town were illuminated. Order and regu- 
larity, so generally scouted in Indian society, 
was here most admirably preserved, and though 
thousands were as close as they could stand, 
silence was complete. The fireworks were 
tolerably good : the elephants had all got up in 
a corner, and when the blaze and noise of the 
crackers began, they were dreadfully aumoyed 
each pushing and thrusting to get farthest 
away from the disturbance; they squealed, 
and trumpeted, and twisted about, to the 
amusement of all. 

Some of the streets are good and clean, but 
the rest of the town is truly Indian in filth 
and dirt of all descriptions. The palace isa 
mean looking building outside. It is but jus- 
tice to the Rajah, to say, that he is beloved 
by all. His care and attention is in every 
shape bestowed upon his people’s happiness : 
his rule is mild, and executions are unknown, 
He isa liberal landlord, and listens to the 
meanest person nor permits him to go away 
dissatisfied. He is benevolent and humane, 
and in his own family, when he may evince 
it, he displays all the genuine feelings of do- 
mestic life, He was desirous that his young- 
est child should be vaccinated, and, for that 
purpose, he insisted upon holding the infant 
while the surgeon operated: during the busi- 
ness, his manner and solicitude were quite 
bewitching, though in his hands, which were 
large and bony, the poor little thing appeared 
almost in jeopardy: it wastold that he passes 
much of the day, in caressing and playing 
with his children. Every one speaks of him 
with enthusiasm. His revenue is about twen- 
ty-two lacs a-year, 200,000/. 

Oct. 31.—Marched to Koorkalee (thirteen 
miles and three quarters); very heavy sand 
the first part: crossed the Gagur river.— 
Country flat as usual. Owing to the inunda- 
tions, the camp was obliged to make a detour 
to the right: much water lying about, the 
rains having been heavy this year; and long- 
er than usual. Nothing new stirring: wea- 
ther hot for the time. 

November 1.—To Cheekah ‘(ten miles) ; 
few villages on this day’s march. At eight 
o’clock this evening the rain came down in 
torrents: thunder prodigiously loud, and the 
lightning extremely vivid; all the elements 
seemed in commotion. Flat country and 
swampy in parts. Thismarch brought us in- 
to the estate of the Rajah of Khytul 

Nov. 2—To Kurrah (ten miles and a half) ; 
course due east. Fine weather and cool, in 
consequenee of last night’s rain; roads good : 
asmall brick fort close to camp; much pas- 
ture-looking land about; a good deal of jun- 





same shape as the tail of the clown in a pan- 
tomime, but ten times longer and larger, is 


gle and but few fields: nothing new. 
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Nov. 3.—To Peewah (seven miles and ajothers, it was too large for the population, and 
half). This is a smal] town on the south bank| therefore had fallen to ruin. 


of the Soorsuthy, a pretty little stream; over 


The Rajah bas higher family pretensions 


it isa bridge of brick; the mver about ten|than other Sikh chiefs: he unites in his per. 


yards wide, 


This place has a great celebrity|son a sacerdotal with his political character, 


from being the centre of the field of battle, in|}which induces great respect to him from aj] 
the celebrated poem called the ‘ Mahabureet,’| persons. The Rajah is no more than thirteen 


‘Great and Holy War.’ 


In consequence, it}years of age, but he is amazingly quick and 


enjoys the reputation of sanctity, equalling| intelligent, very sharp-witted, and attentive 
Benares, or any other holy place in India, al-|to conversation; moreover, he is most inquisi- 


though the votaries to its shrines are not so/tively curious, 
As usual, monkeys,|four lacs. 
In former days it had| hands of his mother, whose vigilance and care 


numerous as to others. 
and Bramins abound. 


His annual revenue is about 
The government has been in the 


the notoriety of being the most thieving place|have been exerted to fill the treasury, and at 


possible: we had, however, just cause to con 


-|this period there are nearly fifty lacs in it, 


ratulate the folk upon an amendment in their| This seems a large sum, but ma long minority 
rmer erroneous or lax notions of “mew and|and under the vigilance of such a steward, it 
tuum,”as we did not lose any thing in our|perhaps is very little exaggerated. The town 
camp. We had sentries round onr tents, and|is surrounded by a wall and dry ditch ; the 
perhaps the fear of an ounce of lead, may|latter can, however, easily be filled in the 


have had as much of the honour of our secnri-|rains, and retained so at pleasure. 


On the 


ty, as theapparent better understanding of the|east side by which we approached, a large 


moral code by the natives. 


piece of water serves the inhabitants for their 


Around Peewah there is an absence of alljuses; it is deep, and has many fine trees 


cultivation ; nothing to be seen but one inter-|planted on its borders. 


The towers of the 


minable expanse of flooded field and jungle.|palace, when seen through these trees, and 
The inhabitants, being chiefly Bramins, get|across the water, was the prettiest thing ima- 
grain brought to them, in exchange for their} ginable. 


benedictions ; an easy mode of purchase for 


the priests. 
mightily joyed to pilgrimize on such excellent 


On our coming into his possess'ons, the Ra- 


All the Hindoos in camp were|jah met and escorted us to camp; his cortege 


was mean and indifferent. In the evening he 


terms ; they were all like dusty ducks atter a|came to pay his formal visit; there was no 


long drought, dabbling, and bobbing under the 


state or appearance of etiquette. The orna- 


water of the holy river with great satisfac-|ments and jewels on his person were mag- 


tion: in this way they wash themselves free 
from their sins, and begin a new score, which 
goes on accumulating until another holy well 


nificent, particularly the pearls, which were 
large and round. He took his leave, after 
making some shrewd remarks. No cultiva- 


presents them with a similar opportunity of|tion on this side of the town: there is not 


getting rid of their peccant offences, 
reservoirs of water 
large jheels or ponds. 
of all kinds. 

Nov. 4.—To Keoruck (ten miles) ; pitched 


Many 
around ; also several 
Myriads of wild-fow]l 


far from camp, a cantonment, formerly occu- 
pied by his troops, and a building which the 
chief occasionally inhabits. 

Nov. 6.—Halted to return the Rajah’s visit 
which took place at 7a. m. His Excellency 


on the bank of a very fine tank; the village ofjwas received with a salute of cannonand wal- 


rather large dimensions. Heat continues 
great for this time of the year. All this coun- 
try belongs to the people of the Sikh nation, 
and is under the protection of the English 
government. 
Nov.5.—To Khytul (seven miles): similar 
country, but rather more jungle in the latter 
part of this march: it runs close up to the 
town. From a distance, Khytul hasa very 
odd appearance. The Rajah’s palace is cer- 
teinly the most extraordinary piece of archi- 
tecture possible. No design but caprice has 
had aught to do in its construction, and it has 
been built justas the fancy of individuals 
suggested. It isof great height; five stories 
in one or two parts; some of the rooms are 
large and good, particulariy the “durbar” or 
audience chamber. The town is large, and 
contains more brick habitations than is the 


pieces. The streets through which we pass- 
ed were shabby ; the court-yards within the 
citadel, for it is in this fortress that all native 
chieftains reside, were like those of common 
people, no regard being paid to external ap- 
pearance of order or cleanliness. We were 
ushered into the durbar-room, where sets of 
nautch and singing girls were congregated 
to chant our weleome; there was only one 
whose features redeemed the whole bevy 
from deserved condemnation of h:deousness. 
Sitting some time listening to the dulcet 
sounds, we were glad totake advantage of an 
offer to see the palace, and we ranged about 
everywhere, save the female apartments.— 
All the rooms were unfurnished, the Rajah 
still inhabiting his mother’s portion of the 
house. Presents of arms and armour were 
made to his Excellency, and with the cannon 





case generally in Indian towns; % this there/and wall-pieces saluting us, we wended our 


is scarcely a mud-hut to be seen. 





Like all | way back to camp. 
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Great preparations were making for the 
vwicheation vr the Dewallee festival. His 
Excellency was requested to stop and honour 
it with his presence ; time, however, pressing 
he declined. This feast is peculiar to the 
mercantile classes, who take the opportunity 
to settle their accounts, and to render thanks 
to the presiding Genius of Trade, for their 
credit remaining good. All sorts of gam- 
bling go forward during this period, which 
resembles in license and effect, the Roman 
Saturnalia. At night the whole town was 
illuminated ; and on the top of the palace, and 
round the balustrades, great numbers of small 
earthen lamps were placed, which made a fine 
appearance, 

Nov. 7.—-Marched to Kussaum (eleven 
miles and a half). The same flat country al- 
inost entirely jungle; here and there occa- 
sional patches of cultivation; nothing of in- 
terest eccurring. A party which had gone 
out to look for a reported tiger returned to 
camp, having been unsuccessful: traces were 
found of the animal, but the thickness of jun- 
a pursuit. 

Nov. 8.—The Shamdoo (twelve miles and 
three-quarters.) Same description of coun- 
try, and nothing worth mentioning. 

Nov. 9.—To Jheend (thirteen miles and a 
half); the capital and residence of the Rajah 
ot the estate of that name. This chief isa 
great ally and friend of Runjeet Sing’s, to 
whom also he is nephew: he is a drunken, 
stupid looking fellow, with occasional flights 
of madness, which effervesce in mischievous 
pranks, He sometimes visits Runjeet. In 
return for his uncle’s kindness, he ran away 
with one of his handmaids: the uncle made 
her over to him afterwards, and returned the 
compliment by stealing a favourite horse, 
which also he subsequently restored to his 
nephew. This horse had a wondrous name, 
and Runjeet’s honesty could not withstand 
the temptation. He has now been some 
months at war with a chief to the northward 
of the Punjab, because he will not send a cel- 
ebrated mare to him. The ukbars, or news- 
papers from the capital of Runjeet, are full of 
the praises of this mare, whose name is “Lei- 
la.”  Runjeet refuses all accommodation 
without the preliminary step of her surren- 
der. 

[saw the horse belonging to the Jheend 
Rajah: he was a fine animal, of the Kallya- 
war breed, but quite done up. He had been 
taught to jump on his hind legs. The official 
Visits to and from the Jheend chief were made. 
The grandfather of the present man did ser- 
vice to the British army when Lord Lake 
came up to the north in pursuit of Holkar:— 
he also repulsed the celebrated George Thom- 
as, who attacked his town, and this defeat was 
the cause of Thomas losing Hansi, his own 


fort and dependency. 
The Rajah has another place called Son- 
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which he spends much of his time. Ruinand 
desolation have marked the town of Jheend 
as their own; even for an Indian town, it is 
the most miserable of its kind. It stands on a 
rising ground, with Keroge Shah’s canal run- 
ning close to it; over it is a good brick bridge. 
With such advantages, Jheend might become 
a place of wealth and consequence ;_ but they 
are allowed to remain uncared for. At the 
visit tothe Rajah, the presents were two suits 
of armour and two sets of arms. In imitation 
of the Puttialah chief, the Rajah illuminated 
his residence from the windows of which 
is a fine commanding view. 

Nov. 10.—To Narmound (fourteen miles 
and three-quarters.) Same country and noth- 
ing interesting. We are approaching the 
Desert, or rather skirting its limits. 

Nov. 11.—Marched to Hansi (fifteen miles 
and a quarter.) Crossed Feroge Shah’s ca- 
nal near the cantonments, which are the 
head-quarters of the Ist corps of Irregular 
Horse, commanded by Colonel Skinner, of 
whom mention has been already made. Han- 
si is ninety-three miles north-west of Delhi, 
and within seventeen miles of Hissar, the 
capital of this district of country, called Hur- 
rianah. It is only very lately that the coun- 
try has been resumed, and cultivated. Inthe 
weakness which foreran the decline of the 
Mogui Empire, each ambitious spirit saw op- 
portunities for its aggrandisement, and every 
one usurped power who found himself compe- 
tent to enforce his authority by acts of vio- 
lence. Hurrianah became the seat of constant 
warfare, and, as certainly, a desert; so much 
so, that no one could have supposed the wild 
and solitary waste which stretched on every 
side, was once the favourite spot of more than 
one of the Imperial monarchs, whose hobb 
was the richness and prosperity of the district, 
and by whose care and superintendence it 
rivalled the most luxuriant of their provin- 
ces. 

The peace consequent on the wars of Lord 
Lake rendered it necessary to provide for ma- 
ny adventurers who had lent their services to 
the Company, and jagheers or estates, were 
assigned to several of them: among whom 
was Colonel Skinner. The gifts, however, 
are chiefly confined to soldiers, and others, 
on condition of settling and tilling the soil.— 
Hissar is now a farming establishment of the 
Company, where horses and bullocks are bred 
for the public service of the artillery and cav- 
alry. ‘The canal runs past Hissar, and fertil- 
izes the extensive grass-lands, beyond which 
is the great sandy Desert. 

Hansi Fort was originally a mound of earth, 
but the date of its being fashioned into a fort 
is lost in the long lapse of time. History, or 
rather tradition, states, that the last Hindoo 
King of Delhi, Pitorah, had the fort taken 
from him by Synd Neamut Oollah, a leader 
under the Mussulman invader, who was suc- 





groo, about fifty miles south of Loodianah, at 


cessful in getting possession of the Hindoo 
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A tomb, said to contain the body of 


throne. 
the Syrd and one of his servants, is still 
shown in the fort. There are many remains 
of Hindoo architecture and sculpture, in pie- 
ees of columns, entablatures, and cornices, all 
stil] retaining proofs of the elegance of de- 
sign and workmanship of those days: these 
relics are precisely similar to the sculptures 
at the Cootub, near Delhi. 

The fort overlooks the the country foy miles. 
The shape is square; the walls are of earth, 
and of great thickness, defying shot; the fas- 
ces are about 350 yards; approach is difficult, 
from the nature of the glacis, and the ab- 
sence of any thing like cover to assist an ad- 
vancing force. Inthe centre is a contrivance 
to catch rain-water, at once simple and effica- 
cious, and worthy of note. A large cistern is 
first built sufficient for the demand; this be- 
ing of stone and morter, is strong enough to 
last for ages: ona level, rather above the 
mouth of the cistern, and on its four sides, a 
surface of brick covered with mortar extends, 
to catch the rain ; and being an inclined plane, 
the water is conducted by channels into the 
cistern. Of course, this would be necessary 
only ina time of siege. The fort has a dry 
ditch and fausse-braye, with redoubts enfilad- 
ing each curtain ; these last have been added 
by the English. 

Notice has been taken of a person named 
George Thomas, and, as Hansi, was his head- 
quarters, it may be related that he came out 
to India as the quarter-master of a ship of war. 
His spirit of adventure led him to take ser- 
vice under General Perron, who commanded 
the forces of the great Scindeah; here he 
gained experience and knowledge of the na- 
tives. Quitting this service, he entered into 
that of one of the many independent chiefs to 
whom the state of affairs had offered superior- 
ity. Fortune favoured his views, and, upon 
the death of his patron, George Thomas found 
himself at the head of sufficient men and 
wealth to seek dominion of his own. He 
turned his thoughts towards a depot, in which 
he could secure his family and provide for fu- 
ture defence. He selected Hansi, which till 
then, had for many years been wholly ne- 

lected: so much so, that the natives assert, 
its only inhabitants, when Thomas took pos- 
session of it, were a faquir, or religious men- 
dicant, and two lions—not one other living 
creature. 

In the Hurrianah district water is difficult 
to be procured; the wells in some parts of it 
are 200 feet deep. The canal which winds| 
its course is, therefore, of great importance, 
though to its being re-opened is attributed the 
sickness at Kurnaul, and at other places 
through whichit runs. ‘True it is that, since 
its being cleaned and brought into use, Kur- 
naul oul Hansi have lost their good name for 
being remarkably healthy stations. . 

Lions abound on the confines of the Desert, 


they show good sport; their courage is pro. 
verbial.* 

Colonel Skinner’s corps was reviewed by 
the Co:nmander-in-chief, and gained greg 
praise by the quickness and precision of thei; 
movements. ‘The usual exercise of shooting 
at full speed at a bottle on the the ground, ey. 
tracting a tent pin deeply imbedded in the 
earth, took place; single combats with spears, 
and swords, and shields, gave great satisfac. 
tion. Altogether the dress, arms, and appear: 
ance would lead any one versed in [pdian 
history to believe Skinner’s horse to be the 
descendants of the conquering Moguls of 'T\- 
mour. 


CAAPTER IL. 


Major Frazer.—A Villager killed.— Distric; 
of Rhotuck.— Voluntary Penance.— Gate 
of Dethi.— The Promenade.—The young 
Princes.—-Escape of two Girls.—-~ Road 
from Delhi.—The Stud at Haupper— 
Banks of the Ganges. 


Nov, 12, 1828 —Remained at Hansi; morn- 

ing very cold. 

ov. 13.—Marched to Moondahull (four- 
teen miles anda half.) Passed a grazing 
farm belonging to a Mr. Frazer, of the civ! 
service, but whose inclinations for a military 
life have induced him to scek the “ bubble re- 
putation even in the cannon’s mouth.” He 
is a major in the first Irregular Horse, and in 
the course of his career has seen some lt 
work. He has signalized himself as a brave, 
cool, and talented soldier ; particularly at the 
capture of Bhurtpore, where he was entrust- 
ed with one wing of his corps. 

This evening an elephant killed a villager, 
and, as it was reported, at the instigation of 
his driver, who had plundered the poor man of 
some milk; the villager was proceeding to 
cainp to complain, and it is supposed the fear 
of punishment induced the man to commit a 
deliberate murder. The elephant it is stated 
had killed two men on former occasions, and 
therefore was quite au ate at the business.— 
The animal is a very large one, has a most 
melancholy, misanthropic look, and appears to 
be careless of what he does. He carries 
only the tents belonging to the writer of these 
chronicles, who in consequence, has the pleas- 
ure of higcompany every day. The country 
flat and dry; long grass prevailing. Hares 
and suaridaee abundant. 

Nov. 14.—To Mohim (ten miles.) ‘There 
is an extraordinary fine well here, for the 
convenience of travellers; it has a long flight 
of steps to the water, and has also two stories 
of rooms underground, on each side of it, for 


* The distance which lions travel in search of water is 
eno:-mous; the foot-marks of one of these animals have 





and at times close up to Hansi: when hunted, 


heen traced, the next day upwards of forty miles. 
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the accommodation of passengers in the heat 
heat of summer. It is one of the most magnif- 
icent structures of its kind, and was bullt by a 
Chobdar, or silver-mace-bearer of one of the 
latter kings. The erection of a building for 
euch purposes as the present, in a country 
where water is the first great bounty of Na- 
ture, is considered a duty, and is of common 
occurrence in the East. Such liberality hands 
down the name of the benefactor to the re- 
of posterity. 

“. 15.—Came to Medina (nine miles and 
a half.) Country low; chiefly sand-hills, with 
some bushy jungle. 

Nov. 16.—To Rhotuck (ten mile ;) a large 
walled town, of considerable wealth and im- 
portance of days gone by. It has followed, 
or rather has partaken of the Mogul fortunes. 
A civil servant is in charge of this district, 
which is ap extensive one; an important 
charge committed to the keeping of a young! 
man, scarcely nineteen years of age, and just 
emancipated from the trammels of a college, 
where having acquired (it is supposed, with 
at best an imperfect knowledge of the langua- 
ges,) a true and just notion of the principles) 
of government, he is sent to preside over a| 
territory equalling in size one of our largest 
English counties, with fiscal judicial, and ma- 
gisterial functions and duties, all heaped on 
his devoted head: in another year, to give 
him an increase of salary, or from some other 
equally laudable motive, he will be removed 
to another station, just at the time he is be- 
ginning to be acquainted with the people un- 
der his control, and with the nature of his du- 
ties. This is the system of the Indian gov- 
ernment; indeed, there is nfeaning in saying, 
“the world is governed with less wit than is 
supposed by most folk.” 

Nov. 17.—To Sampla (fifteen miles and 
three-quarters,) a town possessed by, and un- 
der the immediate control of, the King of Del- 
hi, whose ancestors ruled from the Indus to 
Cape Comorin. Country flat and dreary; no 
trees, Cultivation young, but plenty of it.— 
This morning passed two faquirs or ascetics, 
who for 40 years had denied themselves the gra- 
tification of lying down to sleep: their pen- 
ance, which was a voluntary one, was to con- 
tinue the whole night standing; of late years 
they admitted the luxury of a cross piece of 
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try, and nothing new; several visitors from 
Delhi came out to camp. 

Nov. 20.—Into Delhi (six miles ;) the camp 
pitched near the Cashmerian Gate. ‘The ap- 
proach to the city by this road announces the 
grandeur in former times, as well as by the 
other sides. Huge walls of brick and stone 
masonry point out the abodes of the nobles of 
the land, and the remains of public mansions ; 
the way is now paved with stones, which once 
were the flooring of palaces ; remains of gar- 
dens and court-yards all around. But few in- 
habitants in this part of the suburbs: Delhi 
has ample space within her walls for the tide 
of her population to move without incommod- 
ing each other. 

There is not so much the appearance of 
desolation within as there is without ; but a- 
mong the ruined monuments which munifi- 
cence, patriotism, vanity, or folly, has erected, 
to testify to the greatness or the weakness ot 
man, the moralist may find an ample field for 
the indulgence of his reflections. The Chaud- 
ney Choke, or principal street for merchan- 
dise, is a peculiar feature in ail principal Eas- 
tern towns, but that of Delhi is particularly 
interesting; the street 1s broad, with good hous- 
es on both sides; in the centre, the canal 
flows through a channel of brickwork; a range 
of shady trees is on each side of it; evennow 
the lingering remains of many nations are to 
be found strolling about, or occupied in the 
pursuit of their different avocations. 

The shopkeepers spread out their various 
wares, courting attention. In the evening, 
when the sun’s departing rays are prevented 
by the houses and the trees from being trou- 
blesome, the promenade usually commences 
in this favourite resort of all ranks; the idler 
of fashion, to quiz and laugh at the less favour- 
ed of the Graces; the unwashed artisan, to 
purchase food for his family or something re- 
quired in his house ; the merchant, as a relax- 
ation from the cares of business—but even in 
his pleasure, perhaps, studying how to get 
more; at once, the high and low, the rich, all 
congregate at this point to enjoy the cool 
breezes of the evening. The terraces and 
balconies of the houses are crowded with peo- 
ple smoking and chatting; and here and there 
the windows are thronged with dark-eyed 
damsels, who, in the language of the Mussul- 





wood tied to two upright ones, on which 


man poets may be supposed “to wave their 


they leaned. One of the fanatics had been kerchiets of green,” and to cry “Come, kiss 


compelled to lie down an hour or two, owing 
toage and complete exhaustion. They pos- 
sess both money and land; with the former 
they are building a handsome temple in the 
vicinity of their place of penance. 

Nov. 18.—To Bahauder Ghur (twelve miles 
anda quarter); similar country but rather 
more sandy ; morning cool and pleasant ; good 
wild-fowl shooting in the ssighisaioent, to 
the right of the road. 

Nov. 19..—To Seeta Rain ka Serai (thir- 
teen miles and a half;) same aspect of coun- 


; 


me! for I love thee!” 

Here, and at this time, may be seen the 
staid and grave demeanour of the Arab—the 
‘mercurial features and pliant figure of the 
southern Hindoo, , yclept Bengally—a stern- 
‘looking Afghan——-the spruce Mogul—-the 
clean-apparelled Parsee, and the handsome 
featured Persian with his black lambskin cap 
—the Sikh, with his peculiar dress and Jew- 
ish physiognomy—occasionally a Tartar—in- 
habitants from the south and the west--all be- 
\tray by outward signs their country and reli- 
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gion. Atsuch atime and in such company, 
does those scenes so elaborately described in 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 
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‘behind ; she was perceived and taken back 
‘no doubt to experience the anger and addey 


Asiatic romances, seem to come before our fury of her mistress’s temper. 


eyes with all the force of truth—those be- 


The other reached the British Residency. 


witching stories which, read in youth, leave from which she was claimed by the Prince. 


always a vivid and fond recollection; and to 
find ourselves treading the same ground, and 
looking upon the same objects, and among the 


descendants of those who were the subjects of 


the poet’s fancy,—the delight derived from 
such sources is only to be imagined by being 
partaken of. Had all the scenes of the Ara- 
bian Nights been laid in Delhi, and had the 
narrator pruned his wing to remain upon the 
earth, and not sought among genii and demons 
for his agents, a place better adgpted to realize 
all his fictions could not have B@n conceived, 
nor a people who would more readily, by their 
inclinations and dispositions, have prevented 
his having resource to any thing for his work 
but the simple narration of matter-of-fact oc- 
currences. 

At this visit to Delhi we did not see the 
King, but we saw the two younger Princes.— 
The youngest but one affects the manners and 
habits of Kuropeans, and 1s constantly betray- 
ing his absurdity by want of reflection; for 
instance, when he set up an English coach, 
he insisted that the coachman should not sit 
above himself. He wears an European-cut 
coat, with stars on both breast: top-boots and 
a thick walking-stick are his rage: otherwise, 
he is harmless. He is constantly driving a- 
bout a coach and six, with a horseman carry- 
ing his Calleaum, or pipe by the side of it :— 
carriage, horses, and ail, are often seen in a 
ditch, of which there are many, both wide and 
deep, in the outskirts of the town. 

Meerza Sulem, the youngest, is the favour- 
ite of the old King, and it is said he is desirous 
to make him his heir, if the British Govern- 
ment would agree to the measure, of which, 
it is to be hoped, there is no likelihood. A 
court scandal is going the rounds of the city, 
and as the truth of parts of it is vouched for 
by a gentleman attuched to the Residency, 
there is less scruple in giving it a place 
here. 

The wife of Meerza Suleem, had some 
slave-girls, one of whom was successful in 
making her escape to the Residency ; another 
who also attempted a retreat to the same asy- 
lum, was prevented and taken back to con- 
finement. It appeared from the statement of 
her who had been fortunate enough to free 
herself, that the Begum, or Princess, was a 
severe mistress, and for real or pretended faults 
frequently punished these two girls; nor did 
the Prince himself refrain from chastising 
them. The frequency of punishment impell- 
ed them to attempt an escape, and the only 
mode they saw available was to tie several 
sheets together and trust themselves down a 
very high wall. Succeeding in this operation, 
they had to cross a piece of water, and one 





being unable to swim was obliged to remain 


,to whom, however, she was refused to be giy. 
‘en up, without a guarantee for her security 
‘against ill-treatment. 


This he refused, ani 
the girl remained under her sought protec. 
tion Generally speaking, slaves are treated 
with great kindness and consideration in the 
East; and so much are they. looked upon as 
part of the master’s family, as to be entrusted 
with its most confidential concern.  T'hose 
who are peculiarly the property of women ure 
often less fortunate in their lot. 

The camp remained at Deihi till the eve. 
ning of the 22d, when it crossed the Juiuna, 
and reached Suleempore, (three miles. ) 


Nov. 23.—Marched to Berhanrpore, twelve 
miles of sandy road, very heavy. 

Nov. 24.—To Barole (fifteen miles;) same 
country. 

Nov. 25.—To Meerut (nine miles.) The 
whole way from Delhi is a series of extensive 
sandy plains, now quite bare from the harvests 
having been gathered in; a monotonous ap- 
pearance, distressing to the eye. Here we 
remained until the morning of the 28th, em- 
ployed in reviewing the troops, and inspecting 
the military . stablishments ; the weather quite 
delightful. ving spoken of Meerut betore, 
nothing father is required here; the town ‘s 
large, and of old date. 


Nov. 28.—The camp was pitched at Mhow 
(eleven miles and tliree-quarters.) I accom- 
panied a friend over the Baboo Ghur, or 
Hauper, twenty-two miles south-west of Mee- 
rut, where the Goyernment has a breeding- 
stud for horses; the whole way was through 
beds of sand, and the remains of tree-jungie, 
which, a few years since, was inhabited by 
tigers in great numbers. ‘The stud at Haup- 
per appears to be well conductéd : the horses 
were in good condition, though mostly small, 
and undersized for cavalry purposes. As yet, 
the establishment costs the state, instead of 
clearing itself. The average price of under- 
sized horses is generally about 250 rupees;— 
they are from English or half English sires, 
and half English or country-breddams. They 
prove better carriage cattle than for other pur- 
poses: they are lighter and more active than 
the Arab, though they very often have most 
vicious tempers: 14-2 is the regulation height 
for the cavalry. 

Nov. 29.—Rode from Haupper to Shahje- 
hanpore, where the camp was pitched (ten 
miles and a quarter from its old ground.)— 
Nothing but sandy plains the whole way ;— 
still there was cultivation, and the wonder 
was, how it could find nourishment: but heat 
and moisture will extract produce even from 
a rock. The village close to camp an incon- 
siderable one, although on the great road to 
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the last landing place on the river Ganges, 
called Gurmukteeser Ghaut. 

Nov. 30.—To the banks of the Ganges, two 
miles above the Ghaut: the distance nine 
miles and a quarter, over very heavy roads, 
and occasionally between high banks, just suf- 
ficient for one carriage to pass. The same 
sterile appearance, the surface being unbroken 
by one pleasing feature of landscape beauty. 


CHAPTER If. 


Crossing the Ganges. Amrcoah. Morada- 
bad. Crossing the Ram Gunga. Ram- 
pore. Visit to the Nawaub. Daily March- 

r . ee 
es. Treachery. Fatal Indecision. Ba- 


reelly. Game. a ie J of an Elephant. 
Cutterah. Daily Marches. Military In- 


justice. Ex-Minister of Oude. Law-suits. 
A Confession. Daily Marches. Game. 


December 1, 1828.—Crossed the Ganges at 
Tigree, on its lett bank, (four miles.) No 
one who has not witnessed the transporting of 
troops, horses, camels, carriages, &c. across 
rivers in India, can form a notion of, or con- 
ceive in the slightest degree, the confusion 
incident to such an occasion. The noise, tu- 
mult, vociferation; and the absolute confound- 
ing of all order, are not to be described; ad- 
ded to which, boats with crazy platforms, 
vicious horses, sulky camels, obstinate bul- 
locks, the shouting, swearing, kicking, flog- 
ging, twisting of tails, roaring, bellowing, and 
grumbling, all defy the patience to bear, and 
the possibility to give even an idea of the Ba- 
bel. None but the officers in charge of the 
ferry can estimate the horrors of such a 
scene. 

Long tracts of grass jungle, as far as the 
eye can reach on this side. Went out to look 
for tigers, the name ofthe place being thought 
tosound promisingly; but though we saw 
many of their tracks, we were not so. fortu- 
nate as to find thie animals themselves. 

Dec, 2.—Marched to Derriapore (ten miles 
and a quarter.) The country has a most 
pleasing appearance on this side of the river. 
We are now inthe district called Rohilkhund, 
a name but too well known in the European 
polities of India. This part of India, from the 
middle of the sixteenth century, has been 
peopled with a greater number of Mahome- 
dans than others:* they are, and always have 
been, a bold race, who constantly mixed 
themselves up in all disputes relating to the 
empire. The massacre (for it was nothing 
less) of the Rohillas, during Mr. Hasting’ ad- 
ministration, is one of those acts which in- 
sure the author a lasting remembrance, whe- 
ther policy could suggest the proceeding, or 


—_— 


* Mr. Mill makes them to have originally come fiom a 
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it fell out from any circumstances short of 
preservation of life to the Europeans in India. 
The country isthickly populated, the culti- 
vation extensive, the face of the soil is diver- 
sified with fine clumps of trees, and there is 
an air of neatness, if not of opulence, in the 
appearance of the cottages and villages, which 
may in vain be sought on the right bank 
of the Ganges: the men have a more inde- 
pendent bearing than their puny neighbours, 
and, what is remarkable, Mussulmen are the 
chief tillers of the soil. 

Dec. 3.--To Amrooah (thirteen miles.) 
This is a large town, prettily situated, and 
surrounded with clumps of mangoes and other 
trees. It is celebrated for its pottery, which 
certainly eclipses the pretensions of all other 
parts of India. This ware is delicately form- 
ed and fancifully painted, and is well adapted 
for ornamental pieces for chimney, and for 
fruit and dessert dishes. Since we have cross- 
ed the river, we have been greatly pleased 
with the country, which appears richer, bet- 
ter cultivated, and the people more prosper- 
ons than on the other bank. The cultivation of 
wheat and barley is in large patches, and, as 
in other parts of India, without hedges or 
ditehes. 

Dec. 4.—To Pointee, (nine miles and a 
quarter,) through a country as flat as a table: 
roads exécllent. Groves of trees and ponds 
relieve the sight from Jarge tracts of culture: 
small patches of jungle here and there: game 
of all sorts in abundance, particnlarly hare 
and quail. ‘The “ looming,” as sailors call it, 
of the hills indistinctly seen. 

Dec. 4.—To Moradabad, (nine miles and 
three-quarters,) a large town, principally in- 
habited by Musselmen. Moradabad is the se- 
cond city of this district, and was of yore in 
great estimation: it has some good streets ; 
the principal one is floored with bricks. The 
houses are good, particularly those belonging 
co the merchants. The town bears prece- 
dence over all other Indian cities I have seen 
for neatness and apparent wealth. The sta- 
tion isa civil and military one, though both 
establishments have been considerably reduc- 
ed of late years; five companies of Native 
infantry, and two guns, being the amount of 
the defensive, and four civil officers for judi- 
cial and fisca] matters. 

The Circuit House is remarkable for the 
attack upon it by Holkar, when he was pur- 
sued by Lord Lake: its gallant defence by a 
civil servant rescued its inmates from death, 
or a fate perhaps infinitely worse, and the 
house itself from demolition. The canton- 
ment is prettily laidout; the houses and gar- 
dens of the residents are very good; alto- 
gether, the climate—whieh is mild in the 
summer heats, and cold in winter—the pro- 
ductions and localites, render this a coveted 
station by the civil and military. Abundance 
of all sorts of game is close at hand, and it is 
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Khan, the Nawaub of Mijeebadad, visited his 
Excellency ; his object, poor man! was an 
increase ot pension, in the favourite shape of 
jagheer, or hereditary landed property! Vain 
hope ! 

ec. 6.—Marched tothe left bank of the 
Rugheerah Nullah (nine miles ;) the hills in- 
distinctly seen. Passed through the town, and 
crossed the Ram Gunga, which, when full, is 
a large though not very deep river, for its 
breadth. It proved, however, deep enough 
to engulf many of the bullock-carts, which 
were totally immersed. Some of the party 
sustained great loss, by their clothes, &c. 
being spoiled. The country low and rather 
wet, with patches of bog and pools of water. 
Crossed a good bridge of brick and stone, 
only of use in the rainy season. 

Dec. 7.—To Rampore, (seven miles and 
three-quarters) and pitched close to the Ba- 
reelly gate. In former times, this was the 
capital of Rohilkhund, but Bareelly subse- 
quently usurped the honour. The Nawaub 
is a descendant of the former chiefs, who 
were confirmed in their authority by the 
British Government. His revenue amounts 
only to ten lacs, and solely from mismanage- 
ment. His time is passed either in the pur- 
suits of the chase, in which he is a keen 
sportsman and a skilful shot, or among his 
numerous women. His appearance-betokens 
debauched pursuits, being slovenly in his 
dress, ee in his features, and the most 
ill-favoured countenance I remember to have 
seen. He drinks freely, and accommodates 
himself fo European tastes and dress, in equi- 
pages and horses. 

he Nawaub came out three miles to meet 
the Commander-in chief: his retinue was a 
mere rabble, armed in various ways; some 
riding horses, and others driving in old gigs, 
one of which had an embroidered velvet hood. 
There was a carriage drawn by two small 
elephants, which went exceedingly well; the 
driver sitting on the neck of the near one had 
the semblance of a jockey. Dogs, hawks, 
and guns were in attendance: the hubbub 
was great. A bamboo hedge at one time cir- 
cumvallated the town, and proved of effica- 
cious defence : it was a noble production, but 
has been partially allowed to fall to ruin from 
want of care. e Commander-in-chief held 
a “durbar” before breakfast to receive the 
Nawaub, and the return visit was paid in the 
afternoon. Leaving camp, we passed through 
an arch, called the Bareelly Gate, and conti- 
nued to proceed among garden-looking enclo- 
sures, but now.completely waste. 

The town, of which we saw a good part, is 
very dirty; the streets are narrow; many 
houses and walls lying prostrate in rubbish. 
The crowds of people we saw, wherever there 
was footing, indicate a large population, One 
circumstance was striking, and characterised 
the people—scarcely a man, except the shop- 
keepers, was unarmed. In Rohilkhund con- 
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tention and bloodshed are rife, and angr 

words are quickly succeeded by blows. The 
Rohillas are a brave, but proud and fiery race, 
and contemn all ideas of restraint. Too prond 
to seek for service where they could obtain 
it, in the Company’s army, they prefer to 
trust to fortune and their wits, and seem dis. 
posed rather to depend for a_ precarious sub- 
sistence upon the chance of luck, or a reli- 
ance on the assistance of relations, than upon 
their own honest endeavours, regulated by 
prudence and industry. 

Tho Nawaub’s palace is a very good one; 
he has also had a house built completely in 
the English style and plan, and of course, 
ina climate like this, it is little better than 
useless; of this we were informed, not hav- 
ing seen the interior. During the visit, 
Nautch girls, buffoons, &c. came in to amuse 
the company ; and after the customary un- 
meaning conversation, the presents were 
brought in. The Nawaub had the wit to say, 
that every one should offer those things 
which were connected with his profession or 
pursuit, and he being a sportsman, would beg 
to offer his Excellency the tusk of an ele- 
phant shot by himself: this was cut into two 
pieces of enoitmous dimensions.* There were 
also two powder-flasks, fashioned with great 
elegance out of two small tusks of a female 
elephant: a chair, most curiously contrived 
of deer’s horns, was also presented. The 
Nawaub had a dwarf in his suite, whose sta- 
ture was about three feet six inches, thirty 
years ot age. The little man had a large fa- 
mily of small children. 

he Nawaub’s band was sent to his Excel- 
lency’s tent in the evening; they made a 
most nefarious noise, which they dignified by 
the name of singing. Two carts of fire- 
works were also sent, but too late for exhi- 
bition. Dinner, in the shape of pillaws, cur- 
ries, and roasts of various kinds, as is usual 
in the East ; this is considered the most point- 
ed mark of friendship :—the dishes came from 
the palace. Rampore is famous for its sword- 
blades, which, though coarse, and not pos- 
sessing the water-mark of Persian blades, are 
considered trusty weapons all over India. 

Dec. 8.—To Kunowrah Dumorah (ten 
miles.) The firsttwo led through an avenue 
of trees ; but the morning proving foggy, we 
saw little of the country: it continued misty 
the whole way. Much swampy country about 
the camp. Snipes in great numbers. Many 
extensive tanks in the vicinity: nothing new. 

Dec. 9.—To Meergunge (eleven miles.) 
Country and appearances rather better : cul- 
tivation not very extensive. 

Dec. 10.—Marched to Futty Gunge (ten 
miles and a-half.) This spot is celebrated as 
that on which was fought the’ battle between 
the English and Rohillas, on the 24th of Oc- 
tober 1794. The Rohillas were defeated, but 








* The weight of the two pieces was 113 !bs. 
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not before they had evinced the greatest bra- 
very, and had caused the loss to the British 
of n officers killed. A tomb containing 
their remains, and recording their names, is 
on a rising ground close to the field of battle. 
The commander of the Rohillas was also 
killed, and was buried in a tomb adjoining 
that of his enemies, whose deaths testified the 
valour of his soldiers. The advance of the 
Rohillas upon the British guns, it has been 
stated, was most gallant and steady. 

The commander of the British cavalry, from 
some cause hitherto concealed, played the 
traitor in this fight: he most shamefully turn- 
ed his corps to the right-about, and actually 
gallopped over a broken column of infantry, 
which had suffered severely, and which he 
had been ordered to cover and support. No 
one could tell the reason of his defection, 
though it was broadly asserted that he had 
been bribed by the Rohillas: if such is true, 
the case happily stands without a parallel. 
Theofficer who thus acquired such a deathless 
infamy, is still alive, and recently resided on 
the Continent. It is also said he is living in 
affluence ; but as he held for some time a post 
in Buonaparte’s commissariat, it was unce> 
tain whether he was existing from the means 
of his profession, or the proceeds of his de- 
testable and diabolical treachery. 

The action was fought against the forces of 
an usurper, secretly backed by the Vizir of 
Oude, who was purchased by large bribes and 
great promises. The British made a show of 
justice in support of the rightful heir to the 
district of Rampore; but in defiance of this 
conduct, and the rights of chief and subjects, 
the battle was followed by a negociation, by 
which the treasures of the true heir were 
surrendered to the Vizir, and, in lieu, a jag- 
heer of ten lacs was settled upon him. In 
the battle of the 23rd of April 1774, when 
Hafiz Rhamut, the Rohilla chieftain, lost his 

wer and life, the Vizir, who sided with the 

ritish, had a large body of cavalry looking 
on at some distance; nor would they take 
part in the strife, until they saw, beyond a 
doubt, what was to be the termination of it :— 
an invariable practice with Asiatics, which 
they have pursued to their own destruction : 
witness the jealousies of the Peishwah, Ra)- 
poor Rajah, Scindeah, and Holkar, who, had 
they heartily combined in the Pindarree cam- 
paigns, would, perhaps, have so essentially 
changed the aspect of those times, as to have 
rendered it probable that the English power 
would not have arrived at the giant stature 
which it assumed as a consequence of those 
events. The last combat took place upon a 
large plain, unbroken by ditch or mound, and 
nothing but the village to offer any variety 
for the exercise of skill by either party. 

Dee. 11.—Marched to Bareelly, (eleven 
miles and a-half,) now the capital of Rohil- 
khund. This isa large civil station, having a 
Board of Revenue, a Board .of Circuit and 
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Appeal, with other civil officers. ‘'T'wo batta- 
lionsof Native Infantry, one corps of Irregu- 
lar Horse, and one company of Native Artil- 
lery, form its military defence; and a small 
one too, considering the town has been re- 
fractory more than once. The station is well 
situated, and advantageously laid out, and is 
accounted healthy. Sport of all kinds in the 
neighbourhood gives it additional attractions. 

he town is large, but has not the good ap- 
pearance of Moradabad; nor is it of so anci- 
ent a settlement as a principal town. The 
population is chiefly Mahomedan, and has 
precisely the same character for independ- 
ence, or perhaps turbulence, as the other 
parts of Rohilkhund. 

A serious disturbance took place in 1816, 
which. thongh quieted, was accompanied with 
much bloodshed. The Moslem priests were 
extremely active in exciting the people to re- 
sistance: a smal] detachment of Native troops 
owed its satety to its gallantry; in a small 
square, with two guns, the Sepoys kept the 
whole mob at bay, until assistance arrived. 

The camp continued here the 12, which 
was occupied in reviews. The 2nd Irregular 
Horse was in evéry way greatly inferior to 
Skinner’s; but as the corps had lost its elite 
in the morasses of Arracan, it would be un- 
just to compare them; besides which, the Ist 
corps has had the peculiar advantage of al- 
ways being in one quarter, and having had 
for years their present Commander, to whora 
the officers and men look as their father, offi- 
cer, and friend. 

Dec. 13.--Marched to Fureedpore (thirteen 
miles and a-half;) sandy country, with risings 
occasionally, but exceedingly well cultivated. 
Our course is now south, towards Futtyghur. 
A report came in of a tiger being close by. 
We accordingly sallied out, all eager for the 
fray, but had not the luck to meet with him. 
Plenty of hares in the corn and patches of 
long grass, colse to the banks of a nullah: it 
is in these spots that game lies thickest. 

Dec. 14.—Camp pitched at Futtygunge 
(nine miles three quarters.) A party went 
out to the nullah, which we visited yester- 
day, and had some excellent sport. Plent 
of hares, black partridge, and antelope; wit 
a brood of ducks in a snug pool of the nullah. 
Witnessed an instance of the ferocity of an 
elephant while shooting. A man attached to 
the animal, and whose duty it is to clean him, 
and when at work to urge him forward with 
the application of a large stick, was acting 
in his vocation, when suddenly the elephant 
put out one of his hind feet, pulled the un- 
fortunate fellow in under him, and commenced 
kicking him from his fore to his hind legs ; an 
operation which these animals perform with 
so much accuracy and celerity, as to jumble 
the carcase of a tiger or wild boar to a mum- 
my ina few seconds. The violence was in- 
stantly perceived ; and the driver digging the 





iron spike into the head of the elephant, made 
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him yield up the lad, who was quite imsensi- 
ble, having had one of his thighs broken, and 
other hurts, but none of thena so serious. He 
was put on a bed, formed by a ladder and a 
howdah cover, and sent to camp. 

The quickness with which an elephant can 
hook in any thing with his hind legs, and the 
unerring certainty with which he can kick it 
like a ball between all four legs, is so great 
and extraordinary, that this poor lad’s rescue 
with life was quite miraculous. 

Dec. 15.—To Burrah Mutani (fifteen miles 
and a-half;) crossed a fine navigable nullah 


half-a-mile from camp, over a good bridge of 


elliptical arches, but which next year may 
prove quite useless, unless means are taken 
to induce the stream to continue its present 
course ; it seems inclining to take a new di- 
rection by cutting a channel for itself, which 
will leave the bridge to bestride a sandy 
waste. It is of great convenience, being on 
the high road from Bareelly to Futtygurh. 
Passed through a large town, called Cut- 
terah, formerly of great note. There were 


two small ghurries, or forts; on each side of 


the road many remains of extensive buildings: 
on the north of the town is a plain of great 
size, which was the scene of a great battle 
between the Rohillas and the troops of Oude, 
some years since, but the exact date we could 
not learn, nor indeed any other particulars: in 
India, when a matter is once decided, the 
folks know no reason for keeping a remember- 
ance of it alive. Cultivation all round in great 


perfection. The doll, or pigeun-pie, in great 
luxuriance. Hada fine chase after a wild 


bear through a field, but the corn was so thick 
that we could make nothing of it. 

Dec. 16.—To the right bank of the Ram- 
gunga (fifteen miles and a-quarter:) same 
country; as flat as a billiard-table ; several 
nullahs and ponds of water. This element is 
procurable close to the surface, to which, 
doubtless, may be attributed the richness of 
vegetation in these parts. The usual row in 
crossing over this nullah, which, though not 
very broad, was of great depth; the pools of 
water abounding with wild fowl. 

Dec. 17.--To Imrautpore (ten miles and 
three-quarters ;) a pretty village, and large 
cultivation of indigo about it: nothing new. 

Dec. 18.—Marched to the left bank of the 
Ganges, opposite Futtygurh, (nine miles and 
a npg all these two last marches the 
land is under water during the reins. Indigo 
is agra | grown in this neighbourhood. The 
river is broken, and there are many islands or 
sand banks in the middle. The principal 
stream is about 150 yards broad: quicksands 
and holes abound, to the great detriment of, 
crossing. In the rains the river is three and a- 
half or four miles across; but of course shal- 
low in some parts. 

_ Dec. 19.—Crossed to Futtygurh, and occu- 
ied our old ground on the parade. It has 
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sorted to by commercial men from all parts, 
Many indigo planters, and others, make it 
their head-quarters, from which they are ep- 
abled to superintend their factories. Former. 
ly there was a mint; it had, from being a 
frontier town, a large garrison, and civil es- 
tablishment. Only one regiment of Native 
Infantry is now cantoned here: there is a 
corps of Irregular Horse waiting to die a na- 
tural death, if that consummation will obvyi- 
ate its desired disbandonment. Like many 
others under a similar sentence of condem- 
nation, when no longer considered necessary, 
and after having done the state some service, 
they have been ordered to be discharged. The 
measure was a cruel one, as it throws men 
out of employment who know no other means 
of procuring subsistance, unless they carry 
their arms and horses, with added military 
discipline and skill, to the aid of those who 
would willingly be our enemies. 

This corps was oflered to the King of Oude 
as an easy mode of dismissal; but his honour- 
ed father, the late King, having accepted a 
similar offer, and repented it every subse- 
quent moment, the gift, in the present case, 
was flatly refused. 

Dec. 20.—The camp remained. It has been 


Oude had taken up his residence at this placc, 
from whence he can view with ease and se- 


power, and thereby be enabled to take ai- 
vantage of matters ashe thinks best. When 
he fled his country, he had the precaution to 
send a large sum of money to serve as ways 
and means for his future provision—it is rv- 
moured, nearly a million sterling: it must 
have been something large, since the Na- 
waub, as he is called, has kept up large es- 
tablishments, and frequently entertains the 
European inhabitants with dinners and balls; 
nor do the highest in the land refuse honour- 
ing him with their company. 

The fact of the amount being so large is 
easily to be supposed by any one acquainte! 
with the power and facilities given to the oc- 
cupier of a situation such as the Nawaub held. 
He is also a merchant on a large scale ; but 
one of his pursuits in this line has involved 
him in an apparentiy interminable law-suit in 
the Supreme Court in Calcutta, than which 
a native would rather? face the infernal au- 
thor, father, and instigator of law-suits—such 
is the horror of apprehended contamination 
from an acquaintance with that tribunal. The 
point at issue some time since was, whetlier 
or not he was amenable to the jurisdiction o! 
the court: it then was decided he was not. 
The present suit arises out of the former one, 
and on the strength of that decision he now sues 
his then captor, with whom he has a deadly 
feud, by a criminal information. Opinions are 
at variance: many persons well acquainted 
with both parties, and who are interested by 





en before mentioned, that this place is re- 


no unworthy motives, declare the Nawaub to 


formerly stated that a quondam Minister of 


curity the occurrences in his former scene of 
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pe an unprincipled man, and such likewise 
pis adversary. ae F 

One thing has take place which is a subject 
of regret; the Nawaub has been backed by 
the personal friendship and assistance of some 
of the public functionaries of the station ; 
and, if fame lies not, he claims a master’s, if 
pot an owner’s, right to their best services. 
Many listed themselves mostly ardently on the 
wealthy man’s side; the Nawaub’s munificent 

enerosity, by which he can turn opinion in 
his favour, proves his discernment, and the 
weakness of poor human nature. 

An anecdote current here, and allied to the 
recent occurrences, is so curious as to induce 
its insertion. A gentlemen who had been, 
through thick and thin, the Nawaub’s stren- 
ous supporter, fell sick, and, fancying him- 
self at the point of death, endeavoured to 
bribe the powers above by a little auricular 
confession, in which he bitterly lamented the 
injustice he had done to his friend’s opponent: 
but, like the Devil when he promised to turn 
Monk, finding himself somewhat relieved and 
better for his conscientious proceeding, he was 
desirous to recall the impression his fear of an 
hereafter had induced him to make through 
the medium of his words, and he hoped ‘they 
might be considered as the mere consequence 
of afrenzy fit; and he conducted himself ac- 
cordingly. The Doctor to whom he applied 
was too knowing for the sinner, and peremtor- 
ily tefused to lend himself to such a decided 
imposture; he gave the patient to know he 
was fully acquainted with his conduct, part 
and parcel, and then took his leave: the pa- 
tient also got well, and quitted the station im- 
mediately. 

The Nawaub entertained the Commander- 
in-chief and camp to breakfast and dinner. 
There are two sights to be seen in this vicin- 
ity: all the residents are !oud in the praises of 
Futtygurh as a station. The weather now is 
cool, which makes a fire in the mornings and 
evenings very agreeable. Every produce of 
marketing is abundant and cheap; comimu- 
nication is rapid on all sides, by roads and-up 
and down the river; it is also a very healthy 
station. 

Dec. 21.—Marched to Boreekpore (four- 
teen miles and a-half;) the first part over fine 
roads and through the most highly cultivated 
enclosures of wheat and potatoes: the latter 
are very fine, and peculiar to this place, and 
are sent to all surrounding parts as an accept- 
able present. 

e are now crossing the Doab, to Etawah, 
on our way to Gualior, the capital or head- 
quarters of Scindeah’s camp: the road ve- 
ry indifferent thelatter half; as it is selaom 
travelled, repairs are not often made. 
Bg 22.—To Binseah (eleven miles and a- 

-) 

Dec. 23.—To Kissunee (ten miiles;) the 

country these two marches quite bare and 
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in the rains, and as the soil has somewhat of 
salt in it, the saline particles form into a 
powder deposit, so much so as to resemble 
snow, and to prevent the sight from dwelling 
on it. 

Dec. 24.—To Moorig Junpoorah (twelve 
miles.) The villages have a curious appear- 
ance, being perched upon high mounds over- 
looking the fields: no peasant thinks of liv- 
ing out of the village ina cottage by himself; 
it would not be secure, and would certainl 
tempt to plunder and murder. Large “ jheels” 
in the neighbourhood, covered with innumer- 
able flocks of wild birds. Near Binseah, on 
the 22nd, there was capital duck and _teal- 
shooting, and abundance ef hare, &c. At 
this place there were many neal-ghye and an- 
telope to the right; and on the left large 
patches of dried grass affords good cover to 
game of all kinds. Saw one of the finest 
flights of a long-winged hawk at a royal cur- 
lew; the height from which the birds des- 
cended, and the lightning-like rapidity with 
which they came, was quite astonishing. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Banks of the Jumna. Ruined Towns. Ra- 
vines. Protected States. Indian Aggres- 
sion. Payment of Arrears. The Mah- 
raita Camp. Mahratta Etiquette. Coi- 
ton Soil. Gohud. Appearance of the 
Villages. Hindoo Rao. His Escort.— 
The War Turban. Visit to the Mahra- 
jah. The Meeting. Etiquette of the 
Chiefs, Perfect p ean Style. Our 
Reception. The Queen Regent. 


Dec. 25.—(Christmas day.)— Marched to Eta- 
wah, (thirteen miles and a half,) on the left 
bank of the Jumna river. The banks are pro- 
digiously high, and are cut and perforated in- 
to enormous holes and ravines, by the action 
of the rains upon them for many centuries ; 
when in them, they look like mountains and 
valleys in miniature ; they are steep, winding 
and intricate, and run in all directions. The 
road, if once a person wanders, is difficult to 
regain. The soil is a hard conker, or con- 
glomerated earth, nearly as hard as iron.— 
When the softer parts are washed away, the 
conker remains honeycombed: it is used in 
lieu of gravel for roads. 

The town which, overhangs these ravines ° 
hasa curious aspect: some of the houses are 
perched on crags, which have been cut off 
from the main body, thus verifying the boast 
of every man’s house being his castle. In 
the town there are two or three very large 
and well-built natives’ houses; but ruin and 
desolation appear to have shaken hands with 
the major part. It was once a place of great 
name and note, appertaining to trade and to 





most uninteresting: much of it under water 


war. It was a chief border town between 
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the Moguls and Mahrattas, and many a foray 
has it most likely witnessed: being immedi- 
ately on the bank of so deep and rapid a river 
as the celebrated Jumna, must have added to 


its security. 


There is an air of departed consequence in 
all those towns which were of importance 
from the circumstances of war and commerce, 
during the time of the Mogul supremacy : 
this, to one acquainted with the magnitude 
and grandeur of their dominion, gives rise to 
regretful reflections, Any one even but light- 
ly impressed with favourable notions of that 
people, whose inheritance we have acquired, 
as regards their real character for greatness 
of power, advances in the civilized arts, or the 
virtues of humanity, must feel regret at the 
wane of such once prosperous fortunes, and 
acknowledge the instability of their own 
name and fame, when they reflect that the 


glory of the house of Timor has departed. 


Dec. 26.—Crossed the Jumna by a bridge 
of boats: the stream being narrow, nine were 
sufficient; they were large and strong enough 


to bear loaded elephants. The road from the 
town leads through tremendous ravines, 
and isso narrow as to preclude more than one 
wheel carriage proceeding at a time ; these 


hollows offer an easy and effectual mode of 


defence to the town on the river-side. One 
mile and a half brought us to the water-side ; 
here there are two very well built handsome 
ghauts, or places for bathing. The Jumna 
possesses a sanctity, but far inferior to the 
Ganges ; the current is deep and clear, and is 
confined, when at its full, by high and precip- 
itous banks; the stream winds considerably. 
The ravines continue on the opposite side for 
about a mile from the river. On attaining 
the level ground, the road led to Bideapore, 
(seven miles) through the richest cultivation 
imaginable : our route sometimes was actual- 
ly through a corn-field, and our encampment 
was partly in a field of young wheat, for 
want of sufficient room elsewhere. Fine 
groves of trees appeared in all directions, 
and added to the richness and beauty of the 
scene. 

The camp halted here the 27th of Decem- 
ber. Jn the morning rode down to the Chum- 
bul, (four miles) ; the ravines commence about 
two miles from the river, but they are not so 
extensive nor so deep as those of the Jumna. 
The road the whole way was good, havin 
but recently been mended ; the villages ual 
inhabitants appear to be in better condition 
than those in the Company’s provinces, which 
has been invariably remarked whenever the 
camp went from the British possessions into 
those of its neighbours. In the Bhurtpore 
state, the Begum Somroo’s, in the protected 
Sikh states, and now in the protected Bundel- 
khund states, there is a withering touch of 
John Company’s fingers, which, wont trans- 
muting all things to gold, leaves nothing but 
dross behind. 
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Dec. 28.—Crossed the Chumbul, a fin. 
clear river, which takes its rise near the Ner. 
buddah, in Centra! India, and falls into th 
Jumna, thirty miles below this place. It jg 
not navigable much higher than this point fo, 
boats at all times, which are therefore but fey. 
The part where we passed was quite straight 
the stream had shrunk into the middle way 
between the two banks; these were lofty, gen. 
ly sloping towards the water. The scenery 
was very pretty, patches of cultivation were 
on the slope, and the sun, breaking through a 
mist which was hanging in the valley, glap. 
ced his beams upon the water. A bridge of 
twenty-cight small boats was in readiness, 
prepared by Scindeah’s people: and here ap. 
other sample of Indian rule and power was 
witnessed—doors and timbers of houses and 
mills, were all seized to form platforms fo, 
the bridge, and these were not restored _ per. 
haps without their unfortunate owner having 
to pay for the time they were borrowed 

On ascending the opposite bank we found 
the acting resident of Gualior, accompanied 
by two of Scindeah’s officers, waiting to receive 
the Commander-in-chief, with a complimenta- 

message from the Maharajah. One of 
them was the Commandant of Cavalry, the 
other was the brother of the Secretary for for- 
~ affairs. ‘The escort attending these two 
officials were supremely mean; they were 
mounted on half-starved horses, themselves 
shabbily attired, and all indifferently armed. 
His escort was 1000 men, and formed in a 
rank entire. Spears, very long and unwieldy 
and swords, were their weapons. 
A curious circumstance, which accounted 
for the ill appearance of these men, was stated 
by the Resident; they had been ordered a 
few days previously, to be in readiness to re- 
ceive the Commander-in-chief, but, as they 
were some years in arrears of pay, they flatly 
refused without a settlement. After consid- 
erable haggling upon this unkind refusal, 
the Mahratta pride conquered injustice and 
avarice. ‘The money was paid on the 20th.— 
Receiving their dues, they began their march, 
but being so hurried, had no time to get them- 
selves into order. The large sum of five 
lacs, or 50,0007. was said to be the amount 
paid to the malcontents. Doubtless Scinde- 
ah’s army would rejoice to see some of our 
great men come among them more frequently 
as giving them a chance of getting their dues 
in due time. 
Came to Birgowa, on the banks of the Ko- 
harry Nuddee, in the bed uf which the camp 
was pitched; whole distance. eleven and 4 
half miles. Flour and.butter, fire-wood and 
straw, all provided by the Rajah. Deep ra- 
vines down to the “Nuddee,” or rivulet, end 
very heavy sand. Chilly day, with rain for 
some hours. 
Dec. 29.—Left camp ina thick, and wet 
fog ; thermometer at 42° Cleared the ra- 
vines, and reached Bhind, (six and a half 
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& fine fae miles.) This is a large and populous town,{fill up their vessels at the last stage but 
he Ner. fap walled, with bastions and gateways. On itsjone; so saving the risk of loss by breakage 
nto the west side there is a pieve of water amounting|or leakage, and the trouble and toil of carry- 

It jy a 04 lake. The place was of importance, and | ing it so far. 
wint fo n there are remains of numerous ruins of hous-| Dec. 30.—-Marched to Mahengowa, (twelve 
ut fey es, temples, and stairs, for the convenience of | miles): flat cotton soil the whole way, which 
straight bathing in the lake. Large portions of solid} since leaving the Chumbul, has been chief 
lle Way Jag masonr still remain, which shame the mean-|the case. This soil isa black earth, whic 
Y, gent. ness of the architecture of these degenerate |hardens almost into stone, and breaks into 
scenery jays: the walls and ramparts are dilapidated, deep and wide crevices, making it a matter 
1 Were nocare being taken to repair the ravages of|of extreme danger to ride across the country. 
‘ough a time. ‘The country not very much cultivated, After a shower of rain the reverse occurs: 
y, clan. ja large tracts of grass-land in all directions. | this hard soil becomes a deep clay, of the con- 
‘idee of he Mahratta camp aflorded a “lion” for|sistence of doughy pudding, and with all the 
dinese the evening. It was very picturesque to those) tenacity of putty. The surface is as slippery 
ere an. who had an eye for the sort of thing. On thejas fat ; elephants, camels, and all other cat- 
er Was margin of a large pond, with some handsome |tle, slip about, and run great hazard in travel- 
ses and buil ings and ruins around, the horses were|ling. It is but poor land, and cotton is the on- 
ms for picketed in circles, that of the chief of the par-|ly production. Good shooting to the right of 
id per. ty inthe centre. The peculiar arms and dress] the camp. 
having of the Mahratta ; the tent, the swords, shields} Dec. 31.—Marched to Gohud (thirteen miles 
d and matchlocks, and the long spears standing |anda half). This isa very ancient town, 
> found upright im the goon, afforded a notion of aj with the remains of extensive ramparts and 
panied plump of spears belonging to a party of Bor- | bastions, a wet ditch, and stone citadel, all of 
febeive derers, so well described by Scott. Toadd to|which rendered it of great strength. It is 
menta- the picture, the evening was serene; the sun,|the hereditary seat of a native chief, who, 
One of ae just closing his career, blushed the water with|however, was requested to transfer himself 
ry, the his glow, and tipped the spear-heads with hisjand family to Dholpore, on the Chumbul, 
Se fe beams. about fifty miles distant, in order that the 
sabe tne The scene and subject would have afforded|Commander-in-chief of the Poonah arm 
y were matter for the graphic pencil of the painter|should have it bestowed on him during his 
nselves of the “Circassian Captives.” Great puncti-|life. This officer is called the Seva-putty, 
armed. lio is observed in pitching a Mahratta camp,jand is now on a pilgrimage to Muttra, and 
lime which in its arrangement resembles a hive of|other holy places in Hindoostan. 
wieldy bees—the Queen-bee taking her station, and} Visited the town, fort, and citadel. The 
, the others clustering round her. So it is|townis large, and has many stone houses; the 
euinted with the Mahrattas, the chief selects his|citadel has a stone wall and bastions, with 
stated place, and the remainder assume their respec-|some small guns: these gave his Excellency a 
ved 0 live positions. An anecdote mentions, that|salute on coming tocamp, and on entering and 
tia te. achief, one day, not finding sufficient room|quitting the citadel, as alsoon our departure 
s they between the head-quarters and the river for his|the next day. There were two palaces, with 
» flatly body of troops, pitched a part of them in the mid-|some tolerable rooms; the sculpture on parts 
amr § dle of the stream; nor would he withdraw |of the palaces, and on some stones, was finely 
ofusal, them until the whole camp was shifted to|executed. The wet ditch almost ex in- 
Be and give him his proper place and accommoda-|to a lake on the westward. Gualior, and 
Oth.— tion, some other hills, are seen from the palace but 
march, On this day’s march we met one hundred | distant. 
thom. camels, going to Futtygurh for water from the} The natives round these parts are Jauts; the 
of five Ganges, for the use of the Rajah and his fa-|Gohud chief is of that tribe. The fort was 
meant mly, The camels were fine animals, and|considered to be one of their most formidable 
cinde- ther equipments were quite new. Each |posts: to all but an European besieging army 
of our camel had two large and flat leaden cisterns,|it might have proved so; but against one of 
uently which when filled up; were sealed by a per-|that sort, well equipped, it could not have 
ir dues son especially appointed to the charge. The} withstood long. 
Ganges water is particularly esteemed for its} 1st of the ‘New Year, 1829.—Marched to 
e Ko sanctity, and is carried to all parts of India| Bhaderpore (eleven miles and a half). One 
camp for the use of those who can afford to pay for|very disagreeable feature during these last 
and a i. Pilgrims take it from one end of the|four marches is the appearance of the villa- 
4 and country to the other; and I have seen somejges. In no other country is there such a com- 
of those people at Cape Comorin, the very|plete absence of woodland, and the only re- 
apex of the continent, who had filled theirjlief to the monotony of interminable dons 


jars,and brought them in safety all the way|are the villages, whieh are always built upon 
from’ Hurdwar, where the Ganges enters the|mounds: these, at a distance, look like cas- 
plains of Hindoostan, nearly fourteen hundred|tles: and some of them have the additional 
tiles from the place where it empties itself|defence of a mud ghurry, or fort. There is 
into the sea. Many pilgrims, likely enough,!no such thing as a peasant’s house standing 
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in his own field, but all crowd for common 
security, into the villages or towns. War, 
and its attendant evils, have caused this cir- 
cumstance. A person may ride through 
endless fields of wheat and other grain and 
not see a dozen peasants. Troops of ante- 
lopes and cyrusses* seem to be the only inhab- 
itants. 

January 2.—Marched to Jerrairwa, (eight 
miles and three-quarters,) within four miles 
of the rock of Gualior, which is immediately 
in our front, and looks like a Jarge mountain 
table, perfectly flat, and seemingly inaccessi- 
ble. Much rain had fallen during the night, 
and made the roads very slippery and unsafe 
for the cattle. The same flat surface, but if 
any thing, more sterile and uncultivated than 
for days past. 

Ata quarter past four in the afternoon, his 
Excellency received a visit from Hindoo Rao, 
the brother of the Queen Regent: and of the 
class of insufferable and insolent-looking cox- 
combs, he outdoes them all. Moreover, he is 
a dandy of the first water, and a real Mahrat- 
ta from the crown of his head to the soles of 
his feet. His character, as given by one long 
acquainted with him and the court of Scinde- 
ah, is that of a hard-hearted despot ;—being 
a fool, he is not entrusted with business. His 
jagheer, or estate, is at a place called Rarwar, 
some distance south-west of Gualior. He 
came riding astride on an elephant, as the 
custom is among his people. As the Bhais’ 
(or Queen's) relation, he was deputed to do 
the honours of welcoming the Commander-in- 
chief. His face was painted; his mustachios 
had a most braggadocio twist, and were of 
desperate length : his looks and manner alto- 
gether were superciliously important, not to 
say arrogant. His person with the exception 
of his belly and stomach, which were divested 
of covering, was set off with the finest ap- 
parel. He had some large pearls round his 
neck, and two magnificent emeralds in his 
ears—they were doubtless of vast price.— 
He came accompanied by thirty-five chiefs, 
some of them dirty dogs, who only showed 
themselves upon such occasions as the pres- 
ent, to establish some right pertaining to 
feudal service ; for a few of the party were 
nothing more or less than mere chiefs of 
villages, and possessing but low appointments 
or occupations under the government. They 
were all introduced to his Excellency before 
Hindoo Rao. We learned that these ill-con- 
ditioned folks were only commanders of a 
few horse; but the nation being purely a mili- 
tary one, the introduction of them was an ac- 
knowledged right. 

The horsemen who composed the escort 
were shabbily mounted and accoutred, but it 
is a principle understood with them to despise 
all appearances. Some of the chiefs of the 
highest'rank were attired in gold brocade, and 
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all wore their turbans in the true Mahratt, 
style, which isa peculiar mode, quite diffe. 
ent from any other people of India. A prae. 
tice among them, and never omitted, is to tic 
an embroidered scarf over the turban and yp. 
der the chin. This serves more purposesthay 
one ; it isornamental, aud useful in retaining 
the turban securely on the head: and though 
last not least, would, if fashioned of proper 
material, considerably damp the ardour of q 
sword-cut: they term this their war-turhap, 
It appears that much discussion has taken 
place respecting our appearance in boots, yp. 
on the Rajah’s carpets, and it was suggeste;| 
by his people that we should take them of 
and substitute red stockings; this was, of 
course, peremptorily refused, and they, not t 
lose the eclat of a visit, consented, thouy) 
most unwillingly, to waive the point. 

Jan 3.—Quitted camp in a mizzling raiy, 
which had continued through the night. A: 
a short distance from camp met Hindoo Rao, 
with a large suwarry, or cortege. Some fey 
attached to his persou were clothed in green, 
well-armed, and most admirably mounted. A 
large body of men came in his train; and oy 
looking behind, the procession showed a forest 
of spears; but generally the appearance | 
the cavaicade was shabby and mean. 

Passed through a part of the town, on ti 
east side of the hill: this show gave us no 
favourable impression of Gualior city ; a thick 
cloud hung over the full, and obscured our 
view. Leaving it to our left, we continued 
on to the Residency, distant from the hi! 
about three miles and a-half. The site of this 
building was not chosen with judgment ; our 
camp of yesterday would have been by fura 
more convenient and pleasant one. 

Hindoo Rao accompanied us to the camp, 
which was pitched in the Residency com- 
pound ; he then tock his leave. At half-past 
two, the hour appointed, his Excellency, ac- 
companied by the whole staff, proceeded to 
pay the Mahrajah a visit; and a gold stich 
having made his appearance to tell us al! was 
ready, we commenced our journey. 

When about three miles from the Residen- 
cy, and two from the town, which is called 
“Scindeah’s camp,” we halted to allow the 
Rajah’s party toadvance. At this time the 
crowd was immense, for the most part mount- 
ed, every horseman having the long national 
spear in his hand. A little period having 
elapsed, the Rajah’s party was seen issuing 
from a gorge between two stony hills, and 
presented a most imposing spectacle of Or- 
ental splendour. The Rajah was in a how- 
dah on one of the finest elephants ever seen; 
and his caparisons were of the most unique 
and costly description. Hindoo Rao crossei 
his elephant with his accustomed consequen- 
tial stride. 

Now began a succession of messages ; gold 
and silver sticks, and sword bearers, running 
toand fro, arranging the forms of meeting. 
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which might, and ought to have been settled 
long before. Our party was admonished not 
to go too fast, as haste on our side would les- 
sen our dignity, and add to that of the Rajah’s. 
How this was to be, few could divine; but 
such was the faith of the instructors, The 
two parties came to the distance of forty 
paces, perhaps, where each halted and dis- 
mounted. 

It had been settled that an exchange of in- 
troduction of his Excellency’s stafi, and the 
chiefs of the Rajah, should be a preliminary 
measure to the contact of the big folks. A 
party of four or five left each head-quarters, 
and crossing, were introduced to the opposite 
chief, and then fell back to their own ranks. 
This mode of introduction is invariable among 
these people, the government of which holds 
the allegiance of its chiefs, as our former 
Kings did that of the Barons of their times; 
and although the feudal state and condition is 
not in its pristine force and character, still, 
many of its attendant customs have a rigid 
attention paid to them. 

The nobles and staff having all been made 
known to the two chiefs, the latter advanced 
with measured and suspicious tread, each being 
held back, somewhat. in the manner two game 
cocks are by their tails, for fear they should 
be too much ina hurry. “ Easy?” said the 
director of the English party: “ Easy!” 
echoed the adverse one ; and when they came 
within a couple of yards, they were let loose 
toembrace with all the cordiality their néver 
having met before could inspire. Some com- 
plimentary speeches ensued, and to mount 
our elephants was the next proceeding. ‘The 
Rajah set off to reach his palace first, in or- 
der to be in readiness to receive his Excellen- 
cy, while we remained a short space, to give 
him what is termed in hunting phrase sutfici- 
ent * law.” 

The Rajah is quite a lad, about fourteen 
years of age, of a very pleasing and mild ex- 
pression of countenance: he is fair and good- 
looking; but appears dull, inapprehensive, 
and but little interested in what goes on 


around him: he was not, however, embar-|Bhala Bhai, or Queen Regent, a visit. 
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noticed as detracting much from Oriental 
scenery, and but ill accords with Indian cus. 
toms and manners. Here the whole people 
were pure Hindoostani—in dress, in arms, in 
forms, ceremonies, and appearance. 

It was now about half-past four, and con- 
ceiving the Rajah had ampie law, we started 
after him. A mile and a-half brought us to 
the palace in the “ camp,” as it isstyled, but 
in reality it isa city. he houses in the main 
street are handsome, large, and built of stone: 
many others in the town, which belong to 
wealthy persons, are of goodly dimensions 
and appearance. 

Before entering the court-yard we passed 
through a street of his Sepoys, well armed 
und™dressed : they were officered by Portu- 
guese. . There were also a few field-pieces, 
and a body of dragoons, by far the best-look- 
ing troops out. On this occasion, entering 
through the gate, we came to many good- 
locking buildings in Asiatic fashion; long gal- 
lery-looking chambers, with broadcloth cur- 
tains, and the whole outside of the building 
recently white-washed: the tops of houses 
were crowded with lamps prepared for an en- 
tertairment during our stay. Here the Com- 
mander-in-chiet was met by some chiefs, who 
conducted his Excellency and suite up a very 
narrow staircase, and along a corridor be- 
tween rows of armed men, till we arrived at 
the room in which the Rajah was,—a long 
open verandah, lighted by wax candles in dif- 
ferent-coloured lamps and shades. The floor 
was laid with white quilted cloth, having 
along the sides broadcloths spread for the 
company to sit upon: these were in the shape 
of saddle-cloths. The Mahrattas affect to be 
wholly equestrian, and to know no other seats 
but their saddles; even the Rajah’s guddee 
or throne is supposed to be nothing more, as 
such was the case in the days of their primi- 
tive simplicity and at their first rise to power. 

Nautch women were in attendance, who 
sang aud danced ; occasionally cannons were 
fired. After some time his Excellency, ac- 
companied by Hindoo Rao, went to pay the 
She 


rassed, though it was his first appearance be-| is the widow of the Rajah Scindeah just dead. 
fore a stranger of the Commander-in-chief’s|She gave the interview behind a curtain; the 


rank. In common with his court, and all 


visit was one of ceremony only. Soon after 


Orientals, who consider it no want of polite-|their return to the hall, paun and betel were 


ness, he chewed betel while we were present. 





served: and we took our leave, the Rajah 


Altogether, the method and mode of the in-|seeing us to the door, or rather the end of the 
terview seemed clogged with the jealousies of carpet. 


etiquette on the part of the court. 


indoo Rao bore a conspicuous figure and 


part in the affair, in which there was more of 
Eastern style, form, and show, than at any 
other Native court we have yet visited. But 
the greatest charm apparent, was the total ab- 
sence of any thing European ; all was wholly 
Asiatie,—a circumstance not often witnessed 
in India now-a-days. An admixture of Eu- 
ropean taste, and the introduction of any ar- 
ticles of European manufacture, is always 
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CHAPTER V. 


Fort of Gualior. Temple and Mosque. The 
Rajah’s Visit. Jhinsee. Reception Ly the 
Queen. Spear Exercise. Dinner with 
the Rajah. Fire Works. Hatred towards 
the English. The Antree Pass. Rocky 
Country. Dutteah. The Rajah. House 
for Women. Peculiarity of the Town. 


January 4, 1829.—Rode out at day-break to 
see the fort of Gualior. The ascent is on the 
eastern side, and is by a broad flight of stone 
steps; in some parts camps, (merely inclined 
planes,) with fortified gateways at intervals. 
As seen through the lower gateway, the ma- 
sonry and style of architecture are very strik- 
ing and handsome ; part of the building over- 
hangs the rock, its foundation. The fort is 
nearly a mile and a half in length at the top, 
and is more or less scarped all round; with 
common vigilance it 1s wholly impregnable : 
the breadth varies, narrowing to the southern 
point. We were shown all over the build- 
ings inside: they. were massive but hand- 
some edifices: the rooms within them were 


large and elegant. Water is plentiful at! 


the top, either in artificial reservoirs or from 
natural springs; there are several fine tanks 
cut out of the solid rock. The height of the 
fort is 380 feet, and commands a wide range 
all round. 

To the south-west there is a recess in the 
mountain forming a sort of bay, 300 paces by 
150 broad; but it is equally inaccessible as the 
other parts. On oneside of this bight, or bay, 
are figures sculptured in the rock: some are 
of gigantic proportions. A high wall runs 
across from the two sides otf the entrance to 
this recess; the enclosed part is converted in- 
to a garden, and might be made a very pretty 
place. 

From this we continued our walk to the 
breach made by Genera] White in the early 
part of the Mahratta war. The garrison would 
not stand a storm, but capitulated; had it 
been properly defended, no storming party 
could have succeeded. This breach is at the 
south-west angle; marks of the shot are still 
visible. Major Popham, on the 3rd of August 
1780, took Gualior, by escalade at the same 
point: the work was one of complete surprise, 
and the loss little or none to either party. 

A very ancient Hindoo temple is at the 
south end of the fort, having much fine carving 
upon it: but, being completely exposed to the 
elements, it has suffered from their united in- 
fluence: it is in shape like those on the Co- 
romandel coast, and must be of early date. 
Gualior, under the Mogul government, was a 
place of confinement for the chiefs and nobles 
of the land, and many a poor wretch has sighed 
out his captivity with his life wpon its fated 
summit. There was a subterranean communi- 
cation with the plain at the north end, but the 


passage has been so long neglected as to be 
impassable. 
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A handsome mosque is in the town, built in 
Jehangeer’s tine, 300 years ago. It is stil] 
in good repair, and remains an instance of the 
tolerating spirit of the Hindoos, The houses 
and shops are built of stone, abundance of 
good material being close at hand. The 
streets are dirty. The tombs of some sainted 
personages are in the town, and are resorted 
to by pilgrims. 

The town of Gualior is at the north and 
east sides of the hill, while, what is called 
Scindeah’s camp, is two miles (or nearly) from 
the southern extremity. The fort from the 
eastward, has a mezgnificent and imposing 
appearance. The battlements and towers 
are Saracenic, and the edifices inside are also 
in that style. No great stretch of imagina- 
tion would be needed to suppose the scene laid 
in Grenada. 

This afternoon being appointed for the Ra- 
jah to return the Commander-in-chief’s visit, 
half-past five was the time fixed. At half-past 
four we mounted our eJephants and proceeded 
half way tomeet him. Hiscortege was splcn. 
did, the elephants magnificently caparisoned, 
and his followers well mounted and dressed; 
great, however, was the noise and tumult. 
The Rajah’s guddee, or seat, and cushions, 
were already at the Residency, and spread out 
in the largest room. 

The usual ceremonies and salutes took 
place, and, when we were all seated like so 
many tailors, a long and serious conversation 
ensued between the Resident and a Hindoo 
pundit, who communicated to his master 
Hindoo Rao. The pundit slid backwards and 
forwards with great agility, a novel mode of 
motion, but strictly in accordance with Mabh- 
ratta etiquette. All this was out of time and 
place, and ought not to have occurred, as there 
had been ample time allowed for arrange- 
ments being made; few of us could sit one 
minute in so irksome a posture, so we weie 
obliged to loll upon our elbows, and fidget 
about incessantly. We were every sou! of 
us on the floor, and there being a dimness of 
light, the affair was no bad representation of 
a large party at night invaded by marauding 
squadrons of fleas and their cousins, who need 
not be named to ears polite. The same un- 
meaning string of humbug, in its most literal 
acceptation, was given and taken; the Rajah 
then took his foot in his hand, as the Asiatic 
saying has it, and departed. The cavalcade, 
by torch-light, had a wild and singular ay- 

rance. 

Jan. 5.—-The camp was pitched to-day at 
Jhinsee, two miles east of the palace, and 
seven milesand a quarter from the old ground. 
Very cold this morning, thermometer at 38°, 
but as fine weather as could vossibly be de- 
sired. Went by the road which led to the 
town, and through its principal stréet; the 
houses immediately close to the palace are 
extremely good, and this is accounted for by 





their belonging to wealthy individuals, or 
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persons high in office about the court. All 
the rest of the ‘* Camp” is a congregation of 
dirty lanes, which, owing to the recent rains, 
were knee-deep in not “translucent” mud. 

At Jhinsee the grand artillery park is post- 
ed, amounting to 150 guns, of all calibres, 
chiefly of brass. The artillery-men, who are 
the best troops the Rajah has, are attired in 
light blue dressesand red turbans. The muz- 
zies of the guns were ornamented with flow- 
ers; the carriages of many were crazy and 
quite useless for service. The guns were 
chiefly cast by French officers, in the great 
Scindeah’s time, and display high perfection 
in the art of the foundry. 

At3P. M. we went to pay a visit to the 
Bhala Bhai, or Queen Regent, and then on to| 
Hindoo Rao. The latter met the party soon 
after its quitting camp. At the Bhala Bhai’s 
we were ushered intoa long double gallery ; at 
the end of one of them wasa skreen in front of 
adoor ; inside, were two or three other skreens, 
for the greater the number of these interven- 
tions, behind which a lady gives audience, the 
higher is sup to be her regard for her 
reputation. The place in which we sat was 
painted gaudily. 

Some little time having elapsed, we took 
leave, and proceeded to Hindoo Rao’s house. 
He had prepared a covered verandah of white 
cloth in a garden, and had considerately pro- 
vided us with chairs. He did his part with 
great civility, more so than we should have 
given him credit for. 

We soon got up and adjourned to an open 
space, where we were to be entertained with 
the spear exercise, by a few of the Rajah’s 
men, and some of Hindoo Rao’s own retain- 
ers. Two parties, of twenty men each, armed 
with long spears with mufis at their points, 
took post: one party retreated, and the other 
attacked its rear; from the attacking body, 
one or two men sallied out, and endeavour- 
ed to push their way in among the adverse 
host, but the long spears were too well han- 
dled to allow of their accomplishing the in- 
tention. 

There was little mteresting in the exhibi- 
tion, which consisted of this attack and de- 
fence by each party im turn, as soon as the 
bounds of the exercise ground were reached. 
The spear is usually from twenty to twenty- 
four feet long, and to ary one but a Mahratta, 
quite useless. They did not charge with it 
in the way Europeans do; but for offensive 
acts, they put it over their bridle-arm, which 
serves as a fulcrum or support. When re- 
treating, they trail it on the ground, and from 
constant practice are enabled to change it 
from side to side, or whir) it round and round, 
by merely raising the hand over the head. A 
horse, unless well broken, would never be 
brought to tread upon a trailing spear, which 
could be easily raised by turning the horse, 
and resting it on the bridle-arm. 
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pleasing, and evinced great skill; a sort of 
aide-de-camp to Hindoo Rao was the most 
agile and skilful person in the field. Hindoo 
Rao himself breathed atrial once or twice ; but 
the exercise proving too much for his dandy 
notions and corpulent habit, he was glad to 
give up after a short display. 

At sunset we set off for the palace, where 
we had been invited to dine by the Rajah. 
We were received in the usual room: after 
sitting some short time, the Rajah went down 
to the hall in which the dinner was set cut, 
and we soon followed him. The table was 
laid in a long room with verandahs en both 
sides, and galleries above on each side of the 
centre: purdahs, or skreens, depended from 
the windows, and occasionally these curtains 
moved, so as to allow some one inside to per- 
ceive what was going on without being seen. 
Only one side of the table was occupied by 
seats; the other was left open for the ser- 
vants to put on the dishes and take them 
away. 

The Commander-in-chief sat at the head of 
the table, and each in rotation sat below him: 
the dishes were first handed to his Excel- 
lency, and then to the others in succession. 
The Rajah and his party were seated at a 
table close to his Excellency, so as to enable 
hin to look along that at which his guests 
were placed. Curries and pillaws, roasts, 
and thin cakes of buttered bread were 
brought: the meats were wholly of fow] and 
mutton; the Mahrattas would as soon have 
put a young roasted child on the table asa 
piece of beef. The dishes were highly sea- 
soned with spices and sauces, and were much 
relished. The chief end seemed to be a quick 
succession of dishes: sweetmeats and fruits 
followed each other rapidly; indeed, all was 
hurry and confdsion. 

Men holding high and confidential places 
brought in the dishes, and placed them before 
us; among them, the person most in favour 
with the Bhai was pointed out. A question to 
any of the persons bringing a dish, ensured an 
inquiry with his fingers as to what it was 
composed of; but this primitive mode of re- 
search by no means reconciled the viand to our 
palates: it was better to eat in blessed i 
rance than to have the appetite deepal Me 
such finger.ng process. 

The wines were food, having come from the 
Residency cellar. Being weil filled, and quite 
starved with the cold, which was most search- 
ing and bitter, we adjourned to the audience- 
room, and fire-works became the order of the 
night: these were of divers descriptions, and 
proved very good. 

The party broke up at 10 o’clock, and on 
the road home was entertained by another dis- 
play of fire-works at the Artillery-ground, all 
of which were well arranged, and gave great 
delight. Here several of the elephants ran 
away: one unlucky wight had the delightful 
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which his anima] ran. When he returned to 
the party, he flattered himself that the fun 
was over; not so, for, in the style of Gilpin’s 
horse, the elephant, being frightened by an- 
other explosion, he set off beyond any controul: 
luckily no harm ensued. 

On looking back upon all which has taken 
place during our visit, and the manner of our 
reception, there is no difficulty in coming to 
the conclusion that our absence would have 
been good company. It is true that civilit 
was observed towards us, but it was unattend- 
ed by the slightest demonstration of cordiality ; 
indeed, it was but too apparent that all was 
forced. It appears that the English are de- 
tested at this court, and nothing but absolute 
rudeness prevented the Rajah, through his 
ministers, saying that he was indisposed ; in 
other words, that he was not at home. Had 
the intimation of our coming been conveyed 
in other terms than those in which it was, a 
refusal would certainly have ensued; but the 
message importing that the Commander-in- 
chief purposed visiting Guatior, obviated the 
necessity of a formal invitation: had we wait- 
ed for one, doubtless it would have been for 
some time. The Bhai, Hindoo Rao, and the 

_ person whom the former has taken into her 
confidence, all hate the English, and scruple 
not to show it where they can with safety. 
The court, if such an assemblage can be so 
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termed, is completely governed by the latter 
of the above personages, and nothing is per- 
mitted tu be done except by him or through 
him, 

The land round Gualior is sterile; it con- 
sists chiefly of rocky eminences, with occa- 
sional patches of long coarse grass: the heat 
reftected from the rocky soil is sometimes 
past endurance. The Residency is badly sit- 
uated, and infinitely disgraceful to those who 
persisted in placing it where it is, when the 
option was given by Government to erect it 
in any direction within a proper distance of 
the Rajah’s abode. It is considered. also an 
unhealthy situation: there are no Compa- 
ny’s troops but the Resident’s escort at Gua- 
lior. 

Jan. 6.—Left at half-past six, on one of the 
most delightful mornings possible to conceive : 
the thermometer 34°; hoar frost to a consider- 
able thickness was on the ground; the atmo- 
sphere was clear and sparkling, and the sun 
rising in cloudless majesty, gave a cheering in- 
fluence to the scene, quite gladdening to every 
feeling. It must, however, he mentioned, that 
the natives, from their being so ill-clad for such 
an extent of cold, were il] able to bear its 
effects. In rain and cold, there is not a more 
miserable animal in existence than your Hin- 
doostanee. 

The road led along stony mounds as far as 
the Antree pass, which is a succession of low, 
rocky hills, witha narrow road, stony, difficult 
and full of holes. This disagreeable footing 
continued for three or four miles, til) we ar- 
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rived a little beyond the town of Antree, 
(twelve miles inh three-quarters,) where we 
encamped. Only one cart, and that with 
severe labour and difficulty, could get on at a 
time. From a ridge close to camp, there is a 
fine extended view towards the east. Abrupt 
rocky eminences, or mounds, two or three 
miles apart, rise from a surface as level as 
the ocean: there are several of these in dif- 
ferent directions; they look like vessels un- 
der sail. Not much vegetation all this march ; 
there was a very little at the commencement 
of it. 

Jen. 7.—Marched to Dobrah (fourteen miles 
and a quarter.) The country interspersed 
with rocks, as yesterday: dark cotton soil, 
with huge cracks and fissures; large and deep 
ravines in many parts: hogs and ieopards very 
numerous among the hills or rocks. Passed 
the Fort of Pekore to the left, a few miles dis- 
tant: other small forts upon the hills. Wea- 
ther cold, threatening rain. Unsuccessful in 
an excursion after some hogs in a sugar-cane 
field. 

Jan. 8.—To Oparie (nearly thirteen miles:) 
at eight from the old camp, crossed the Sinde 
river, the boundary of Scindeah’s territories :* 
the stream low, but very clear; when full, it 
may be a quarter of a mile across: on both 
sides there are large and deep ravines. 

We are now in the lordship of the Dutteah 
chief. This partis an extremely pretty coun- 
try, being well wooded, and the villages in 
good order: there is abundance of all sorts of 
game. To the right there is a hill, about 
three miles off, completely covered with Jain 
temples, of the forms peculiar to that religion: 
many of them look extremely curious. 

Dutteah seen in thedistance. In the even- 
ing, the Commander-in-chief received the mi- 
nister of the Rajah, a fine antique, whose age 
was upwards of eighty-five—his figure double 
from its effects—but, in all other respects, he 
was as apprehensive and quick asa man thirty 
years his junior. He heard perfectly well, 
and spoke distinctly, though many of his teeth 
had shamefully deserted him: he has been in 
office above half a century. Many patches 
of long, coarse grass—a fine harbour for wild 
animals: the soil being soft clay and hard 
conker mixed, the rains quickly form ravines 
and channels, which afford shelter for leopards, 
jackalls, and hyenas; and this makes a gallop 
across the country a matter of difficulty and 
danger. 

Jan. 9.—Marched to the east side of Dut- 
teah fort (eight miles and a half.) At two or 
three miles, passed through a part of the Ra- 
jah’s preserves, in which no one is allowed 
to shoot without permission: they abound 
with antelopes, hogs, neelghye, hares, birds, 
and some cheetahs and bears. The Rajah 
and his minister came out to meet his Excel- 
lency. 








* The Bundelkhund states. 
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Passed through the town, 
narkably clean and neat one ; the houses well | oranges. 
built ak tiled. A wall encompasses the city,! Altogether, this town and the citadel, the 
and isa strong, serviceable work, in complete people, costumes, and arms, being different 
repair. The citadel is also in good condition, from the surrounding countries, attracted our 
and is built of stome. A fine specimen of particular attention: the singularity was great; 
architecture is to the south of the citadel; it though in al] there was much to be pieaséd 
isa Hindoo temple raised on a mound—really | with, and little to offend the eye. The reve- 
, beautiful object. The fort and the city nue of the Rajah is about fourteen lacs, though 
are one; it is surrounded with gardens and the state party own to ten only. It is a policy 
groves of trees, and possesses many exceed- | inseparable from a state or an individual who 
ing pretty summer-houses belonging to the is really wealthy, to conceal being so: the long 


hich isa re-{the garden was excellent, particularly the 


jah. 

5 ee in situation and appearance, is 
one of the neatest places we have visited.— | 
The Rajah is beloved for his justice and good-; 
ness; all ranks seem to be satisfied. He came) 
with a large suwarree, or cortege, of very re-| 
spectable sort, which remained at some little} 
distance, 

In our progress towards the camp, at elf 
pst four, returned the chief’s visit. Went 
through the town, and into the citadel: guns 
were fired, and other marks of attention shown, 
upon ourentrance. Alighting, we passed into 
agarden, where, upon a raised mound or plat- 
form, the Rajah met us, and led his Excellency 
toa chair, under a * shumeanah,” or flat tent, 
of striped chintz. 

What we saw of the building pleased us 
much: it was very old, but being formed of 
stone, was strong and massive, and is likely 
tolive for ages to come. Presents of arms 
of different kinds beiug made and accepted, 
and otta, paror, and betel being distributed, 
we quitted the palace under another salute, 
and continued our progress to a garden be- 
lounging to the Rajah, in which he was build- 
inga new house: this is about a mile from the 
outer gate of the city, and is placed in a good 
situation. 

Here we had an opportunity of seeing the 
inside of a house built especially for the con- 
venience of the fair sex. All the guards that 
suspicious jealousy could devise to prevent the 
angel-faced creatures from being seen by other 
eyes than those of their lord and master, were 
in progress. The tracery and net-work was 
80 contrived as to allow the inmates to look be- 
yond their prison, but out of italive they have 
no chance of going: their repinings can only 
be surmised by strangers, for they have no 
possibility of seeing any one but their owner, 
who looks upon them as forrmed to minister to 
his pleasures, and to have no cther aim but 
that which points to so worthy a purpose.— 
They are all confined to one story; there is 
only one entrance to the whole mansion, and 
that is strictly guarded. 

A magnificent bowlee, or well, is just with- 
out the gate; it has fountains contrived to 
come out of the trunks of elephants, carved 
in stone. The well is an octagon, and eight 
of these stone animals stand in the niches 
of the sides of the well: there are stairs lead- 


ages of continued exaction from power and 
oppression have superinduced hypocrisy and 
deceit, hardly to be wondered at ina country 
where to possess riches beyond a mere subsist- 
ence was to be assailed by open or secret 
means for its seizure. 

One great blessing consequent on the British 
supremacy, and which is candidly acknow- 
ledged by the prince and peasant, is the perfect 
security of property, and exemption from per- 
sonal violence. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Halt of the camp.—Jain Temples.—A curi- 
ous Structure.— Boodh and Bramah-— An 
old Palace.— View from the Palace.—Jhan- 
si.—Approach.to the Citadel. View from 
the Bastion.-—Aspect of the country.—A 
Hindoo Temple.— Fanatical Demolition. 
—An exhumated Image.— A magnificent 
Lake.—Eastern Sunset.—Air of Tierry. 
A poor Rajah.— Possession of Cannon.— 
Enormous Bustard. 


Jan. 10.—The camp halted for the enjoy- 
ment of shooting in the Rajah’s preserves.— 
There were great numbers of people of all 
sorts and kinds, and of course great confusion; 
many accidents were near occurring from 
shooting in such a close wooded country.— 
Some shots passed close to a party which 
had assembled on the top of a house; upon 
which the person who fired was reproached 
for his bad shooting. He replied, he had shot 
atahog. “ That may be,” said his friend, 
who had been so near suffering from his want 
of skill; “but hogs don’t usually fly !” Only 
eight hogs were brought into camp;—some 
were of large dimensions. 

I accompanied a friend to see the Jain tem- 
ples, the distance about six miles: they are 
numerous, and several of them of curious struc- 
ture: owing tothe absence of the high-priest, 
we could not obtain any satisfactory informa- 
tion on the spot. The deity is Boodh, and 
his religion is by some supposed to have pro- 
ceded the Braminical, for a very simple, and 
it may be imagined, a cogent reason—that of 
the Braminical not permitting the introdue- 





tion of strange gods, when it was in the plen- 


ing to some apartments below. The fruit of|titude of its power. Another reason to the 
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same point is, the caves and sculptures in dif- 
ferent parts of the Continent of India, viz. at 
Elephanta, Gyah, and Ellora, in which figures 
and attributes of Boodh are in existence; and 
there are none of those gods and goddesses pe- 
culiar to the present creed of Bramah, except 
those which have been retained by the Bra- 
mins to serve their purpose, and these are not 
a few. When the peace threw open the low- 
er provinces to the Hill states, the people from 
Nepal, and its higher boundaries, visited 
Gyah; they exclaimed, on beholding the stat- 
ues and images, “Why, you have got 
our gods among you!” These people are fol- 
lowers of Boodh; yet the statues and images 
in the temples have all been converted to the 
particular use of Bramah; or, to speak in his 
language, they are all incarnations, and as 
such, are revered in Hindoo theology. 

Most of the Jain temples are new ; but there 
is one under repair, bearing evident marks of 
great antiquity ; the people allege it to be 1500 
years old, which, from its appearance and arch- 
itecture (of the simplest kind,) may be near 
the mark. There is another, to the eastward 
of this temple, even of apparently older date. 
It is flat-roofed, a sure characteristic of anti- 
quity: the material is hard granite ; the pil- 
lars and cross-beams are ornamented with 
sculptures. From exposure and rubbing, the 
outside has suffered. Ages doubtless have 
elapsed, since the hands that fashioned and 
reared this building have been cold. 

A curious structure is at the foot of the 
hill. It consists of five conical pillars, with 
green painted tops, in a line from east to west: 
the two larger in the centre; the pillars have 
tiles stuck in them resembling steps. We 
could not learn what was its meaning ur use. 
The village is wholly Jain, and is named Ser- 
rowlee. We met the priest after our return 
home; too late, however, for inquiries res- 
pecting the many objects very deserving of} 
investigation, and which could only have been 
satisfied on the spot. The priest whose name 
was gr Bhuttak, was an intelligent old 
man. He was perfectly aware that the caves 
of Ellora and Salsette had been excavated by 
those of his faith, which he could prove, be- 
yond a doubt, to have preceded that now do- 
minant. 

The reo ner the Burmans, Thibetians, 
and some Chinese, are followers of Boodh, and 
these are the nearest oe to the Hindoos; 
but if, as some imagine, Bhoodhism was sup- 

lanted by the laws of Bramah, it must have 
n at an early period; for the original his- 
tories of India, and the customs of the people, 
exactly ew those of the Hindoos of the 
present day. There is no authentic history of} 
the sect of Boodh, of its rise and progress;— 
but then again it may be argued, that the fol- 
lowers of Alexander, whoare the first to men- 
tion India, did not reside long enough to learn 
what the former or the then history of the 
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Boodh. It is to be hoped that the point is ca. 
pable of being cleared up; not so much for 
the intrinsic importance of the subject, though 
a very interesting one, as for collateral points 
of information to be derived respecting the 
civil and political history of the first born 
quarter of the world, which may be gained 
while in search of the less consequentia! fact, 

His Excellency at two received the Kille. 
dar of Sumpter, one of the Bundlekhund states, 
The Rajah was refractory last year, and it 
was supposed that the Cawnpore division of 
the army would have had to move against the 
fort. He, however, wisely succumbed. The 
chief being an infant, the acts of course, were 
those of the ministers, and arose from a con- 
tention for power; a thing as dear to Asiatics 
as to others. The embassy requested his Ex. 
cellency to visit the fort ; but time and oppor- 
tunity were wanting. 


The weather is getting very warm; and 
the rocky soil adds greatly tothe heat. Went 
in the evening to see an old palace, at the 
west end of the town, which was built by the 
founder of the family, Bulsun Deo. He and 
others, instigated Wy some one of the reigning 
family, set upon the party of Abool Fuzzel, 
the great minister of the great Acbar, and 
succeeded in murdering him, to the extreme 
regret of every good man. The plunder whic: 
acerned by the success of this outrage helped 
to recruit the finances of the Dutteah Rajah, 
and the palace arose from the detestable means. 
It is now about 220 years old, built of stone 
from the neighbouring rocks, and is enormous 
ly solid. It is so large and so curiously con- 
structed as to render a description impossible 
to be understood: it is capable of holding a 
large garrison, and strong enough to stand a 
siege. Nothing but mining, which, from the 
nature of the foundation, would be a work of 
“gee labour, or heavy guns could subdue it. 
n some parts there are ninestories, but in the 
Corea part of the mansion there are only 
three. 


The view from the top is exceedingly ex- 
tensive, and amply rewards the toil of ascent. 
Sumpter, to the north-east, appears on a plain; 
Jhansi is to the south-east; outside Dutteah a 
broad belt of tall tree jungle surrounds the 
town. ‘T'o the west are some hills, and close 
to the walls are two or three lakes, which, 
with a little trouble, could be made to commu- 
nicate with each other, and, as they incline 
round the town, would add to its defence. 

Jan. 11.—To Amabah, (eight miles and 4 
half,) a village prettily situated in a valley. 
The camp was hid from view until] we arrive¢ 
close to it; a number of palm-trees gave the 
village a peculiar appearance: there were 
none of other kinds. The first part of the 
march was through jungle and over stony 
roads, undulating and rocky plains to the right 
and left; little cultivation, and only where 
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the rains flood the land. The Jhansi Vakeel 
to camp. 

Jan. 12-— To Jhansi, (twelve and a quarter 
miles,) good hard roads, yocky soil. The Ra- 
jah met his excellency two miles outside of 
the town, and saluted our party with great 
guns and musketry. ‘The Rajah is three-and- 
twenty, good looking, and is much liked; he 
is very active, and does his utmost for the 
prosperity of his people and the importance of 
the city, in all honourable and useful ways.— 
He was on an elephant most superbly capari- 
soned; the great weight of silver on the how- 
dah, and the net-work clains about the anim- 
al, ag well as the beautiful workmanship, must 
have made it very valuable. We were all 
struck by the appearance of the citadel, which 
is very lofty, and somewhat resembled the 
towers of W indsor Castle. 

The town exceeds even Dutteah, but, as it 
is the Rajah’s own city, he can afford to lay 
out more upon its appearance than if he had 
others. ‘The Jhansi Raj is large, and extends 
in many directions; the chief takes great care 
of it, and looks to the cleanliness of the streets 
and bazars, and superiatends all its internal 
arrangem ents. 

In the evening his Excellency and staff re- 
turned the Rajah's visit; the dust was an im- 
pervious cloud, most disagreable to the eyes, 
nose, and mouth, and added to the alread 
great heat. The approach to the citadel, 
where the palace is situated, was up an ascent, 
through massive arches, with towers far above, 
frowning as gloomily as could be wished by a 
lover of romance, and forcibly reminding him 
of what he has read of baronial castles of old- 
en times. Our road led through embattled 
courts and under grim portals, while the thun- 
dering welcome of the cannon ran through al] 
the avenues with redoubled echoes. here 
was more effect than usual in our reception, 
encreased by the singularly equipped soldiers of| 
the chief; bold faces whiskered up to the eyes, 
the peculiar fierce looking turban, the antiqua- 
ted arms, in use perhaps for centuries, the 
sword, matchlock, spear and shield; while 
others hanging against the wall of a guard- 
room, were doubtless a picture of the state of| 


thin 

The cub anait be old, for the very evident 
superiority of situation, as a fortress, would 
not have allowed its position to be neglected, 
and being built of granite, on a foundation of 
rock, it would defy the assaults of old Time, 
even to his end. Some very old battle-axes 
and spears were hanging up in the gate- 
ways. The favourite figure of Hanumaun 
was safely niched in the wall: he was as usual 
quite red with paint, and liberally daubed with 
oil. A bastion is on the extreme height of 
the citadel, to which there is an ascent from 
the palace by a long flight of steps. The view 
was , and received the lustre of an un- 
clouded setting sun; and landscape was far 





superior to other parts of Hindoostan proper. 
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Oorcha and Burwah-Saugor in sight. There 
are two large guns upon this bastion, but, 
from the construction of their carriages, which 
were fixed, they were next to being complete- 
ly useless. Presents were made: these con- 
sisted of two remarkably handsome match- 
locks, mounted in gold, and some spears, also 
highly ornamented. 

After quitting the palace, which was well 
fitted up and adorned with hanging lamps and 
severa] English prints, coloured and plain, we 
mounted our cattle (elephants,) and rode 
throngh the town, which is well worth seeing, 
from its contrast to the usual state of Indian 
cities. Without the walls is a large tank or 
pond,—the place for the performance of ‘the 
revolting and abominable practice of Suttee, 
or widow burning with the corpse of her hus- 
band. We counted forty piles; a tomb had 
been erected over each. It was a source of 
great satisfaction to learn that the Rajah dis- 
countenanced, and did his best to prevent the 
suicidal practice. 

Jan. 13.—To Burwah-Saugor (twelve miles 
and a half.) The adjunct, “ Saugor,” implies 
Lake in the dialect of Bundlekhund. The 
road good, but stony: cultivation scarcely at- 
tended to. The aspect of the country was 
undulating downs, with high abrupt hills in 
various directions. Left the town of Oorcha 
to the right six or seven miles; crossed a 
good stone bridge of some length, over a tor- 
rent in the rains, but now entirely dry. A lit- 
tle more than half way, crossed the Betwah, 
middle-deep; it more resembled a mountain- 
stream, and was quite at variance with the u- 
sual placidity of Indian rivers. It was, per- 
haps, one third of a mile in breadth, and con- 
fined between high banks; the bed is wholly 
rocks and stones, the stream running with 
great velocity. The footing is very insecure; 
and had there been a little more water in the 
channel, the passage of the camp must have 
been delayed. The water is clear, and much 
beautiful scenery is on the banks. 

Reached Burwah-Saugor. Immediately on 
the right is a Hindoo temple, which I think 
one of the rarest sights, on the score of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, which have gratified 
our curiosity. 'The work of the chisel would 
have immortalized the artist had he lived in 
the present day; I have never seen its execu- 
tion rivalled, although tolerably conversdnt 
with similar objects of art. The elegance ot 
design—the arrangement of the figures, which 
were too numerous to be computed—the posi- 
tion of them—the sharp and bold relief and 
the elaborate ornaments of foliage and ani- 
mals, rendered it one of the most remarkable 
monuments of art it is possible to conceive. 
There are compartments on the lintels of the 
doors and the entablature four deep; figures 
of the subordinate deitics in the voluminous 
code of Braman, symbols of their attributes, 
sacred utensils, and animals. T'wo vases are 
on the threshold, which for shape and execu- 
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tion would compete the palm of exceilence 
with Grecian art. Wreaths of snakes, and 
groups of men and women, are on the columns, 
which also have other ornaments, and arc well 
proportioned. 

The temple is a square of twenty feet per- 
haps. Half-way up, it assumes a slight ellip- 
tical curve, and terminates in a point; a lotus 
was formerly the ornament which crowned 
this beautiful structure. On the north and 
south ends, or sides, are two porches, eight 
feet high; they project from the building and, 
are also highly ornamented. Behind the tem- 
ple, to the west, were two smaller ones, char- 
acterized by the same excellence of art; but 
in these, the figures were in honour of some 
lesser personages. The large one had the 
figures of Mahadevah and Parbutty his con- 
sort. At a rough guess there are several 
thousands of figures, the smallest ten inches 
long: the flowers are innumerable, and they 
are most naturally delineated. ‘Nor has the 
outside of the building been neglected, though 
exposed to the elements: just where it com- 
mences the curve from the square form, it is 
formed like the trunk of a palm-tree, or the 
scales ofa fish inverted. The whole has been 
enclosed in a brick wall by the piety of some 
wealthy religious man. 

I could not resist a second visit to this edi- 
fice, which, at the risk of appearing opiniative, 
i can seriously aver I never saw equalled for 
richness and taste; but the hand of intolerant 
bigotry has marred the work of fair proportion. 
The fanatical Moslems, who overran the coun- 
try in the the time of Acbar, broke and defa- 
ced every image they saw, and with few ex- 
ceptions, the head of every figure of any size 
or importance has been demolished. The two 
principal images of this temple have been bro- 
ken in half; one of the most perfect specimens 
of Hindoo mythology has been wantonly mu- 
tilated, and nothing remains but relics which 
attest the advance of the arts at the time the 
structure was reared. 

A Rajah, by name Chandail, some seven 
hundred years ago, has the merit of having 
built this temple, as he has also that of many 
others; but itis to tradition alone that we are 
indebted for any notice respecting it, and there- 
fore, what is related is to be received with 
becoming caution. 

About fifty yards to the south there isa 
small mound, with the ruins of another tem- 
ple. The Hindoos at the period of the de- 
struction of their altars above mentiened, 
managed to conceal beneath the surface a mar- 
ble image of Gowree Shunker Mahadeo.— 
The building in the course of time fell to ru- 
ins; and only a few months ego a cowherd, 
while pasturing his cattle, saw on the ground 
something white, and on searching, found the 
image. 

The people assembled, and hailed its resto- 
ration. It had lost one hand; but as three 
remained, the loss could not be thought very 
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great. They set it upon its original founds. 
tion. Itis ofa very white stone, like marble J 
but finer and of harder grain. It personifies 
Mahadeva under one of his numerous desig. 
nations. He is in a sitting posture, with san. 
dals on his feet and ornaments on his ankles: 
he has a sword in one of his right hands; , 
snake is wound round his neck, with the head 
of the animal reposing on hislap. The coun. 
tenance of the figure is exceedingly pleasing, 
and there is a smile playing on the features; 
so finely are they chiselled, that one would 
suppose but a few days had elapsed since the 
image left the workman’s hands. Behind this 
there is another image, but broken in two ;— 
the head has left its natural place through the 
instrumentality of the Mahomedan hammer. 
On it are carvings similar to those of the large 
temple, which induces the supposition that it 
formerly had a niche in it for its reception, 
and was of contemporaneous formation. 

The Commander-in-chief received the 
Oorcha Rajah this afternoon: he was a fat 
man apparently twenty-six years old. He 
came accompanied by his father, who had ab- 
dicted in his favour: the latter a remarkably 
fine old man, plainly dressed. The suwarree 
(cortege) was good, and a huge host of pec- 
ple came with it. 

In the evening went toa sort of citadel, or 
fortified place, on the border of a magniticent 
lake. The house, which is inside the fortress, 
is lefty, and commands an extensive view 0- 
ver the surrounding country: it is situated 
on the west side, and on the extreme edge of 
the water, which at this spot is very deep.— 
The bund, or embankment, runs north for a 
full mile, and restrains the water from over- 
flowing the lower country: indeed the lake is 
formed merely by running a bank across a de- 
clivity, which had a natural hollow, and thus 
prevented the escape of the water. The bunds 
of solid masonry, composed of large blocks of 
granite. Towards the south side, the shore 
shelves so gradually that in the rains the lake 
increases its size toa great extent. In it are 
numerous rocky islets, the resting-place of 
huge flocks of wild fowl. We have seen few 
places, since our leaving the hills, which can 
boast cf such pleasing scenery, for few, i! 
any have the advantage of a fine sheet of 
— water, and rocks and mountains for a 

ck-ground; the setting sun gladdened the 
waters with the last blushes of his parting 
beams, and threw a warm glow upon all 
things. 

The hills towards Keitah, which formed 
part of the landscape, were covered with for- 
est-wood ; now and thena large bare space 
peeped out. These mounts were crowned by 
huge blocks of granite, as if fashioned and 
placed there by giantsof the earth. Few 
sights are more glorious than the setting of ai 
eastern sun: the lake whose waters were 
without a ripple, reflected a deep purple tinge, 
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nest upon one of the islets; the bubbles of the soil becomes so hot in the day that it scarcely 
fish ceased: and Nature, like the departure of has time to cool during the night. On look- 
the just, was sinking to rest serencly ing at the map ot Bundelkhund, lately con- 

Jan. 14.—The camp halted for the com-' structed, there appear two or three ranges of 
mander-in-chief to return the Rajah’s visit.—| hills running parallel to each other, with per- 
At five in the morning we started by torch! fect regularity and evenness; their course is 
light : the town was six miles at least distant, | south-west and north-east. 
south-west. The road, which at first led! Jan. 16.—Course easterly; reached Banpu- 
through fields, was tolerably good, and con-|nooah, (nine miles and a half,) the boundary 
tinued so till we reached the Betwah, onthe line of the Jhansi and Oorcha Rajah’s territo- 
left bank of which the town stands. The bed ries. Our encampment was close to the fort 
of the river is entirely of irregular-shaped of Talori, but in the Jhansi country; the dis- 
masses of rock, with large round stones and tance between the two places was not more 
pebbles, over which the water rushes with than one and a half miles. Talori belongs to 
prodigious violence. There were several the Oorcha Jord. The scenery was pretty on 
channels to cross. The footing for elephants this march; a chain of hills to the left; on 
and horses was very insecure. one of the summits was.an old looking castle. 

On the banks of the river were dells, cop-| Visited the fort, which is in good repair ;— 
pices, and rocks, giving it quite an European the chadel is strong. The town is almost 
look, and when the river is at its greatest surrounded by a lake, arid can be wholly so 
height, the scenery must be very beautiful.—| when required; as there is fio cittemlae 
Now and then there occurs a rapid in the eminence, or any covernear it,approach would 
middle of the river, which causes one white be difficult. A salute from some brass guns 
sheet of foam. Gaining the left bank, we were greeted his Excellency on visiting the fort. 
saluted by the Rajah’s cavalcade, and then The possession of cannon is a privilege whieh 
passed through the town, fur gone in ruin.—' cenfers most important consequences upon Na- 
Our approach to the castle, in which the Ra-' tive chiefs, and it is eagerly sought by those 
jah resides, was by a good stone bridge, beai-| who can afford to support the attendant ex- 
ing, however, the marks of long neglect. ‘pense. The prospect fiom the citadel was 

It is said that, the Rajah’s bed not being more open, and the hiils and rocks were few- 
blessed with a son, he was advised to try the er than usual. 
air of Tierry, another of his towns: it wasef-| Jan. 17.—Marched to Paharee Bunkah (ten 
ficacious, and judging from the result, his suc- miles and a half nearly ;) the whole road was 
cess was a thumping large one, for the son through one vast plain of cultivation, wheat, 
cannot weigh less than sixteen stone. The gram and chickarry, as far as the eye could 
castle, in the rains, stands upon a rocky is-! traverse; oil is expressed from the latter. A 
land, the river embracing it; but now there! bustard was seen to-day by some ofour hawk- 
was no water on the land side by which we ing party; the hawks were flown, but would 
entered. | not attack it; it was shot by a native, and 

The palace somewhat resenbles the Dutte-| brought to camp. The bird was an old one, 
ah Rajah’s; it was built in 1531, but is neith-| weighed twenty-seven pounds and a_ half, 
erso large, nor so fine a plan. The view and measured across the wings seven feet and 
from the top of it amply repaid the labour of a half. His ruff and beard were enormous, 
ascent, for the eye wandered over river and and looked most venerable. 
hill, woods and dells, pleased with the simple} The weather increasing in heat though 
grouping of Nature’s hand. ithe evenings and mornings are tolerably cool. 

The Rajah’s family is one of the most an- 
cient in Bundelkhund ; but his patrimony has 
kept pace with his antiquity in an inverse ra- . 
tio, and now he has little remaining to support | CHAPTER VII. 
the dignity or the pride of ancestry which has 
been accumulating for ages. There are sev- Cultivation. Kocheck and Kytah. Chicari. 
eral distinctions in the family bestowed by| A Chasse. Daily Mérchés, Zoolficar 
former Mogul Emperors: one is the insignia) Ali. Bandah. Female Delicacy. Duily 
of the Fish, called the Mahi Muratib, which! Marches. Fort of Kallinger, A Fortified 
was conferred by Jehangeer, the successor of, fill. Ancient Relics. Range of Hills. 
Acbar. The cultivation was laxuriant within| Pleasant Country. Cross the Jumna. 
the precincts of the town, and wherever water| Rivers Ganges and Jumna. Lakreeong. 
could be easily procured. 

Jan. 15.——Marched to Ogora (thirteen Jan. 18.—The anniversary of the capture of 
miles;) country thinly cultivated, and the soil Bhurtpore in 1826. Marched to Garowta (ten 
black and full of fissures. The encampment miles,) over a dead flat, one sheet of cultiva- 
was a pretty one, having trees interspersed a- tion, wheat, teesa (oil,) and gram. Gram 
mong the tents: large plains, with abrupt and wheat are sown together; the gram 
rocks rising from them, having huge lumps spreading its fern-like leaves, protects the 
upon their summits. Heat increasing; the roots and young stems of the wheat from the 
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scorching influence of the sun. The road to- 
day wound much through the fields, to avoid 
some rocky ridges, one of which was singu- 
larly scarped on the east side. 

c heat quite oppressive ; thermometer 
up to 90° and 92°, which, for this period of 
the year; is unprecedented, and makes us 
rather dread the remaining three weeks’ 
march beforeus. Nothing stirring as to nov- 
elty. 

an. 19.—To Kocheck (eleven miles and a 
half.) Crossed the Luckairee Nuddee ; it 
had but little water in it. Close to Kocheck 
crossed the Dessaum river a goodly stream 
and very clear : ravines on both sides, so that 
only one cartcould proceed at a time. The 
Political Agent fur the Bundlekhund states 
came out to meet the Commander-in-chief : 
he has also judicial functions in the English 
territory. Same soil and features of coun- 
try. Owing to rain having fallen, the weath- 
er is sensibly cooler. 

Jan. 20.—Marched to Kytah (nearly ten 
miles:) this isa British station in the Bund- 
lekhund states. The force consists of one 
corps of cavalry, and one of infantry, both Na- 
tive, with a stall proportion of Native artille- 
ry. On the march, the Rajah of Jalown, a 
chief of considerable wealth and importance, 
met his Excellency. Kytah is much disliked, 
owing to the distressing heat universally prev- 
alent in these states: the nights are as bad as 
the days almost, for at that time the winds 
subside. The effect of the sun’s rays on the 
hard soil and rocks is almost beyond belief. 

His Excellency reviewed the infantry, and 
received the Vakeel of the Chicari Rajah, 
whose city is sixteen miles south-east. The 
localities about Kytah are by no means invi- 
ting ; large dreary flats, only interrupted by 
deep ravines, extend for many miles : clouds 
of dust fill the air continually. The camp 
halted. 

Jan. 21.—Saw the cavalry in review order; 
they did well in al] things. Returned the 
Jalown Rajah’s visit ; the usual presents of 
guns, armour, and spears, the former very 
handsome. All wishing for an end of the 
march. Heat returned. 

Jan. 22.—To Chicari (fifteen miles and a 
half,) over an uncultivated flat. Many ab- 
rupt hills. Chicari has a fort upon a high 
rock. From its isolated position and steep- 
ness of the sides, it may defy assault ; every 
part is quite bare of verdure : the fort inside 
is long and narrow, easily defended by stones 
alone. There are cisternson the top in which 
rain-water is caught: there is also one poor 
diminutive spring. The town is nothing 
more than a large dirty village. 

The Rajah is an old man, whose heir is 
only fourteen years of age, but good-looking, 
smart, and intelligent. The revenue is near- 
ly four lacs. There is not much of interest 
here, exeept that the country abounds with 
gome of al] kinds. The Commander-in-chief, 
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returned the Rajah’s visit of the morning.— 
The palace is mean and surrounded with 
huts: altogether the wealth and importance 
of this state is but small, compared to the 
others. 

The camp halted here the 28rd for a chasse, 
which had been promised his Excellency, 
when the Vakeel came to congratulate hin 
on his march to Cawnpore, after the capture 
of Bhurtpore. The whole camp sallied out 
eager for the fray, but not one animal was 
brought in, numerous as the hog, antelope, &c. 
were. It was laughableto hear how many 
were killed, for every one fancied he had de- 
molished a dozen at least ; but somehow the 
poor brutes managed to getaway. The Ra- 
jah sent a neelghye (a huge beast,) a hog, 
andanantelope. The wild hog, when roasted 
and cold, is the most delicious eating possille. 


The flesh of the antelope is dry, and resem- | 


bleshare. Parts of the neelghye, when boiled 
down, make excellent soup. 

Jan. 24.—To Bumbowree (nine miles and 
a half;) fine shooting country, full of antelopes, 
spotted deer, and neelghye. On leaving Chi- 
cari, we passed througha part of the town 
which was walled and protected by a wet 
ditch. The village of Bumbowree was pret- 
ty large, and appeared prosperous. 

Jan. 25.-To Chaunee, a small village be- 
longing to the Chicari Rajah, (ten miles.) 
through extensive cultivation of barley, grax, 
and-teesa. Many ranges of hills and insta- 
ted mounds; those to the southward are clothed 
with trees and short prickly underwood : soi! 
still the black mould, full of fissures. Sports- 
men out, but met with only tolerable success, 
owing to the thick jungle and ravines. 

Jan. 26.—Marched to Atgar (eleven miles. 
Same flat surface, but one unbroken field of 
culture, looking most beautiful. We are now 
in the Company’s district. Hills are fewer 
than yesterday. Heat increasing, though the 
mornings are cool and pleasant ; obliged to 
remain in camp all day. 

Jan. 27.—To Bandah (twelve miles.) At 
first through good cultivation ; iatterly the 
country quite bare. Crossed the Cane, 4 
good-sized river, very clear ; its bed having 
large rocksin it. In this river are found parti- 
coloured stones, of which necklaces and other 
ornaments are made. On the left bank isthe 
old fort, entirely disused and going fast to de- 
cay, as do all things in this climate which 
have not unremitting care and attention pail 
to them. 

The fort is of stone, and conmands the riv- 
er. Bandah is on the right bank of the Cane: 
itis a large, clean, and well-ordered town.— 
The inhabitants are for the most part Mahom- 
edans ; the chiefs of the district are of that 
persuasion, and the city being their only res'- 
dence, is the cause of the Hindoos being les 
numerous. 

The present Nawaub, Zoolficar Ali, wes 
waiting on the opposite side of the river, ' 
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escort his Excellency into camp, which was 

itched close to his house. The Nawaub 
himself is a good-looking and very gentleman- 
ly man, fond of English society, but possessing 
wit enough to prefer those whose manners 
accord with his own proper notions of deco- 
rum, and to decline intercourse with others. 
He saw the error in the conduct of his brother, 
whom he succeeded in the estate : the latter 
was member of a dragoon mess, and drank 
deep and long; the consequence was that he 
lost the respect of his own people, and was 
the continual butt of his new acquaintance. 

In the history of this family may be traced 
several circumstances which resemble some 
of our second Charles’s numerous liaisons.— 
It dates its origin but a few years back. A 
former peeshwah of the Mahrattas, in his 
march through this part of the country, left 
an illegitimate son, who was the father of the 
present Nawaub, and his late brother Shums- 
here Bahauder. According to Oriental fash- 
ion, the Peeshwah left his son a large tract 
of land in this quarter, of which Bandah was 
the chief place. Succeeding events brought 
the state into collision with the English, and 
after a fruitless struggle, Shumshere Bahaud- 
er surrendered all his mghts and claims as a 
prince for a pension of four lacs per annum on 
him and his heirs. This pension is all that is 
enjoyed by the present chief. 

The late Nawaub built a house in the Eu- 
ropean style, large and well planned. He 
was also particularly fond of horses, and en- 
tered upon the turf, on which he lost large 
sums. We went round the stud; it was 
small, the present chief not taking so inti- 
mate an interest in such matters as his broth- 
er did, although his notions Jean towards the 
English. The fine old thorough-bred horse, 
Beninborongh, was passing the remnant of 
his days in aj] the comfort of ease and plenty. 
In the evening the Nawaub’s visit was re- 
turned; it was gratifying to see the polished 
manners ofa Native, who added to the ease 
and mildness of an Asiatic, the ideas and 
pursuits of an English gentleman. 

The camp remained here the 28th; his 
Excellency reviewing the corps and inspect- 
ing the barracks, &c. The cantonment of 
Bandah is prettily situated; the bungalows 
and gardens are good. The roads are not 
exceeded by any throughout India; hard 
conker pounded, makes them as level as a ta- 
ble. Care has been taken to plant the sides 
of the roads with umbrageous trees,—a duty 
indispensable in every town and cantonment, 
as far as regards health and exercise, but 
Which is shamefully neglected in almost eve- 
ry other part of the country. 

_ Bandah is a civil as well asa military sta- 
tion ; it is, like all the district, oppressively 
hot, and from the same causes : close to the 
town there is a rock three hundred feet high, 
the only one in the neighbourhood, and most 
ably does it fulfill the part of “ heater” to the 
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lieges. In the rains the stagnation of the at- 
mosphere is scarcely to be borne. The black 
soil has the property of retaining heat from 
its extreme hardness, there being no loose 
earth above to destroy the power of the sun’s 
rays, as is the case in a sandy or loose soil, 
which, if it imbibes them quickly, as quickly 
loses them. Frequently, when marchmg in 
the morning, we have encountered a wind, 
which, passing over a mass of rock, had been 
thoroughly heated. Stagnant pools, owing to 
water not being allowed to escape, adds to 
the unhealthiness during the rains. Bandah, 
for these reasons, is avoided by all who can 
escape from it. 

The Nawaub gave a party to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, to which the whole station, 
wale and female, were invited. The Asiatic 
notions of female delicacy and decorum are 
sv vitally assailed in the very public manner 
in which European ladies display themselves 
at these parties, that if they knew (which 
most assuredly they do not) that contempt is 
the least offensive feeling their presence ex- 
cites, they would refrain from going into the 
company of natives. Let our ladies ask a na- 
tive of high character and feeling what are 
his opinions of their being seen in the mixed 
society of Europeans and natives, or indeed 
any save of theirown relations—judging from 
the laws and usages of his own people, which 
have delicacy and modesty for their guide.— 
Such a person is shocked at the bare idea, 
and cannot admit for an instant of a reference 
to the females of his own family. If any one 
else, ot less polished nature, is asked, his an- 
swer will indicate contemptuous disgust, or 
will be coloured by the bold and sensual no- 
tions peculiar to the Asiatic character. 

But ii cannot be denied that we had reason 
to.1egret that our fair countrywomen were 
present on many occasions, where the Nautch- 
women, the singers, the songs, and dancing 
were such as to lead any reasonable person 
to suppose those places would have been the 
last for them to have adorned and dignified 
with their presence. 

Fireworks and innumerable lamps were 
displayed after dinner: there was less wine 
ee noise than usual, and the party separated, 
pleased with the host and with each other.— 
Rain fell this morning. 

Jan. 29.—Marched to Gyrah (eleven miles:) 
excellent road : the camp pitched under a hill 
ma fine grove of trees, close toa tank. Kal- 
linger in sight to the south-east : fine culture 
close to camp. Cool to-day, from the rain of 
yesterday. : 

Jan. 30.—To Goorha (fifteen miles:) capital 
road, and much cultivation : passed between 
some rocky hills, with enormous stones on 
their summits. The camp was pitched on 
the right bank of the Bauggy Nuddee, a nice 
clear stream, with excellent fish. Deep ra- 
vines on both banks of the Nuddee. 





Jan. 31.—To Kallinger (ten miles.) This 
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is a hill-fort, wholly impregnable with fifty 
determined men. It was besieged by Colonel 
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remains are scen in various buildings, such 
as tanks and bastions, themselves of ancient 


Martindell, but money won a way for the be-| erection; and this fact confirms with strong 


siegers. 


lade. At the east end there is a smaller hill, 


From all sides it is safe from esca-|testimony the antiquity assigned to the ina. 


terials. The Moslems have evinced their fa. 


of considerable less elevation ; it is called lit-| naticism by mutilating every statue they 


tle Kallinger, and on the shoulder of it the 


found, whether the principal deity of the tem. 


British batteries were erected: these mana-| ple or the mere ornamental part of a pillar or 


ged to knock down a wall on the parapet : 
utas to forming a breach, it was quite futile. 


doorway. Gigantic sculptures in the rock 
were ruthlessly deformed, and from their 


Even after the place was ours, some of the|height and colossal proportions, great ingenui- 


officers tried in vain to clamber over the frag- 


ty was displayed in effecting the destruc. 


ments of the wall: a handful of men on the|tion. 


top would have killed every assailant. A low 
ridge connects the two Kallingers: the sur- 
face of the smaller hill slopes towards the 
larger, and is therefore comman/ed by the 
plungin fire the latter could direct upon it. 

he 
from a distance, and pitched his camp close 
to ours. In the evening the Commander-in- 
chief returned his visit. The Rajah’s tent 
was a large oblong enclosure, of striped and 
coloured cotton cloth, drawn tightly over a 
framework of bamboos. The chief is by no 
means a wealthy man, though formerly pos- 
sessor of Bandah and much of the surrounding 
country. His revenue is reduced to three 
lacs annually, which is to furnish forth for a 
growing-up family of boys and a numerous 
retinue. His descent is ancient, but his pat- 
rimony was wrested from him by the Mahrat- 
tas. His predecessor, by all accounts, was 
an inhuman beast; he literally cut to pieces 
one of his women, and hung up her limbs in 
different parts of the town: her offence was a 
want of faith. 

The camp halted the 1st of February.— 
Soon after daylight, proceeded to ascend the 
hill at the north shoulder ; the way, for it is 
neither road nor path, is round the brow, over 
large stones, and up flights of stairs, guarded 
by gateways, bastioned and loopholed. A 
wall alsoruns by the outward side of the 
steps, though such a defence is scarcely need- 
ed. The surface of the hill is almost plain : 
there are irregularities, particularly at the 
east end, where the breach was attempted.— 
The faces of the rock all round are esearped 


Among the curiosities on the summit of the 
hill, is the Neel Kaunth, or Blue Heaven, a 
vault; the Puttah Gungah, a stream or spring; 
Seeta’s Stone Couch, and the Mineral Spring. 
The circuit of the ramparts is between five 


jah met our party; he had comejand six miles ; in many parts they are in rv- 


ims, iminense spaces occurring from the walls 
and parts underneath giving way. A secon 
gate, called the Pumah Gate, is opposite to 
the north one : these two are the only entran- 
ces: the breach has been built up. The 
whole of the Hindoos in camp were upon the 
hill paying their vows, and making bargains 
for past, and perhaps future offences. A resi- 
dence upon the hill is only disliked from the 
want of society ; but three months in the 
year are said to be unpleasant : the other nine 
are agreeable and cool: the evenings and 
nights are always so. The quantity of ima- 
ges, large and small, of exquisite workman- 
ship and proportions, down below, is enor- 
mous. 

Feb. 2.—'Fo Surha, (eight miles and a 
quarter,) skirting the range of hills which 
extend to the eastward, and lead up to the 
high. table-land of Central India. These 
hills are quite impregnable from thick thorny 
bushes and broken ground, with huge blocks 
of rocks strewed in the veriest confusion.— 
All the hills in this part of India are of the 
same description. Landscapes pretty; fine 
crops in the vicinity of our camp; morning 
cool and pleasant. 

Feb. 3.—Continued skirting the hills to 
Ryssen, (eleven miles and a quarter,) over 
many channels which form water-courses in 


to their summits, soas to defy the approach ofthe rains, but at this time are entirely dry.— 


all animals but birds. From the foot of the 
escarpe a belt of jungle and brushwood grows, 


This village is close to the hills, and there is 
much uneven ground about it. Pitched in a 


but quite impervious from below ; it is of|fine wood. Here was the first indication of 


close-tangled prickly bushes, strong, and not. 
easily displaced. There are large and rough 
blocks of rock, deep holes—all presenting 
obstacles not to be surmounted. 

For ages, Kallinger has beena spot of great 
sanctity among the Hindoos ; and the remains 
of sculptured mythology are too numerous to 
be detailed—some bear the marks of great 


spring in the mangal blossoming: the per- 
fume it exhales is most agreeable ; its beauty 
is equally surpassing. The skeleton of 4 
mudfort to the left. The varieties of ths 
day’s march made it very pleasant ; hills, un- 
dulating swells, groves of trees, and water- 
courses. The crops diminished in extensive- 
ness, but the luxuriance of what remained 


antiquity. Those relics which I imagine of|was prodigious. 


old date, are parts of temples, friezes, pillars, 
and entablatures, sculptured into fancy-work 
and ornament, or pourtraying some passage 
of the different avatars of Vishnoo. These 


Feb. 4.—To Bhurtroop (eight miles and 4 
half:) again pitched in a fine wood; hills stil! 
to our left ; many water-courses on the road, 
which was exceedingly good, but over undu- 
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lating plains. ‘There are few inhabitants in 
this part, owing to the soil, which is not avail- 
able in large quantities for agricultural pur- 

there being much rock all about; wa- 
ter is notso abundant, and the crops require 
constant irrigation. ‘The sun powerful, but 
the shade of the trees somewhat mitigate 
his fury. 

Feb. 5.—To Seoraweh (ten miles:) pleas- 
ant march ; morning cool, country the same 
asfordays past. The Rajah met his Excel- 
lency ; he came with a host of obstreperous 
followers. ‘The camp again had the good for- 
tune to get into a grove: the fields of corn 
were so thick and close to us as to leave little 
room for our cattle. The Rajah is nephew 
tothe ex-Paishwah, Bajee-Row, and has a 
pension from the Company of eight lacs ; he 
appears a sensible well-bred man. with good 
state and a multitude of followers. There 
was formerly a small British force cantoned 
here ; but since the peaceful settlement of 
the country it has been withdrawn. The 
Commander-in-Chief returned the Rajah’s 
visit, where all things were conducted in a 
quiet, gentlemanly style. 

Feb. 6.—To Nandee-Tova (eleven miles 
and a quarter.) Nothing new ; over a flat, 
thinly-populated, and cultivated country ; our 
course easterly. 

Feb. 7.—To Rajahpore (nearly ten miles:) 
pitched in a fine grove of mangoes and ina- 
howahs : from the latter a liquor is expres- 
sed of strong intoxicating quality. Same un- 
interesting scenery as yesterday’s march. 

Feb. 8.—Crossed the Jumna to Shahpoor 
(four miles and a quarter.) The right bank 
of the river very high, and consequently diffi- 
cult to get the cattle on board the boats. ‘The 
stream here is a noble one ; deep, confined 
within one channel, and of a dark green hue: 
in crossing, a thirty feet bamboo could not 
fathom the bottom. I asked a Sepoy which 
was the favourite river, well knowing he 
would say the Ganges: he did so. When it 
was replied to him that the Ganges was a 
dirty, muddy river, and the Jumna was beau- 
tifully clear, “ Yes,” he said, “ it was true; 
but Gungah Jee* was the favourite, although 
the Jumna was her sister. But Gungah was 
married, and the spouse of Mahadeo: Him- 
malaya is her parent;—the Yamunah} was 
still running her career of single blessedness.” 
What a trimaph for wedded life! it left bache- 
lorship at a discount, All natives consider 
the waters of the Ganges tu be sweeter and 
more hallowed than those of any other river. 
The votary of Brahma, in his extremity, is 
desirous to be brought to the edge of its sa- 
cred stream, there to breathe his last sigh, 
and to look his last look upon its waves : they 
are to him either the waters of Immortality 
in Hope, or the Lethean stream which is to 


—_—— 


* The usual adjunct, 
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steep the past in forgetfulness. The usual 
uproar among the men and beasts crossing 
the river. 

Feb. 9.—To Kuralee (seventeen miles :) a 
very long march. A thing not unusual, the 
Quarter-master-general’s folks at fault: we 
had a notion it was only fourteen, and it prov- 
ed to all a dead take-in.* Soil sandy, or light; 
—crops many, and good order. Pitched in a 
magnificent tope, or grove. Getting near 
the end of our land peregrinations. 

Feb. 10.—To Lakreegong (sixteen miles 
nearly ;) a teasing march. Parts through 
bare and conker soil ; but near the old and 
new camps a sea of barley and wheat. Ma- 
ny topes towards the latter end. Thank the 
fates, this is the last march but one! The 
weather has been too hot for moving out for 
many days. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Magnificent Serai. Allahabad. Evxaction 
of Fees. Priestly Atrocity. Traditions. 
Site of Palibotra. Mirzapore. Trim- 
buck Jee. Sultampore. Benares. Mr. 
Brooke. Leave Benares. Death of Mar- 
= Cornwallis. Dinapore. Patna. 
Monghyr. A Hot Spring. 


Frs.11—To Allahabad (fifteen miles and three 
quarters). This is our last march. Found 
the boats in readiness to convey us down the 
river to Dacca. The camp was pitched close 
to the fort, on the bank of the Jumna. Not 
far from the town we passed through a mag- 
nificent Serai, in good repair: the four gates 
are very handsome: the building is one of the 
best we have seen, and is perfectly secure 
against ajl but cannon. A fine large well is 
outside the eastern gate. 

Feb. 12.—Remained at Allahabad. Door- 
jun Saul, the usurper of Bhurtpore, who has 
been confined here since the capture of that 
place in 1826, paid his respects to the Com- 
mander-in-chief. He was plainly clad, and 
appeared tired of his confinement, his release 
from it was the main purport of his visit. It 
is difficult to conceive why he is not let loose, 
and an earnest thus given of our merey— 
Weshould evince to the natives at large, that 
we are not influenced by any bugbear of fear 
to keep in close custody an individual, whose 
power and interest can have no possible 
weight. Generosity is ever the attribute of 
noble minds, and apprehension weakens its 
claims. 

Allahabad is situated on the apex of land 
where the Gangesand Jumna, rushing into 
each other’s bosoms, comminzle their waters. 


* A eclebrated Gencral gave out, thit the surest me- 
thod to loze one’s way, was to have a guide from the 
Quarter Master General’s department. ‘Flat burglary,”’ 





t The proper pronuneiation of the river. 


as Dogberry hath it. 
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The city is distant three miles from the fort ; 
itisa large town but possesses little commerci- 
al importance, inasmuch, as Miryapore, a town 
lower down, draws the whole of the commerce 
of the Western states to its entrepot. The 
fort is so close to the point, that its walls on 
two sides are washed by the rivers; the third 
or land face, is well fortified: the shape of it 
is irregular, but approaching a triangle: it is 
large, an¢ can hold a considerable garrison. 
The worksare in good order. 

The fort is now used as an arsenal for the 
Upper Provinces, for which purpose it is ad- 
mirably adapted, water carriage being close 
to itswalls. ‘There is nothing higher up the 
country which deserves the name of a fort, if 
we except the small one of Allyghur. It 
might not be bad policy to construct one to 
command the passages of the Sutlege; and as 
that river presents such an admirable line of 
defence naturally, a fortress of any size would 
in addition combine to stop an invading army, 
which could never dareto leave so formidable a 
work behind it. Neither Delhi nor Agra would 
stand an hoyr beforea battery of eighteen 
pounders, 

Allahabad, so named by the Moslem, but 
Prag by the Hindoos, is one of the holiest pla- 
ces in India, from being consecrated by the 
superstition of the people as the immediate 
spot of some of the incarnations of their Su- 
preme ; and aise, from the junction of two of 
the most sacred rivers, which here unite their 
waters. Gungah, or Ganges being the spouse 
of Mahadeo, possesses, as has been stated, a 
higher fame than her sister, who, from the cir- 
cumstance of the two rivers not commingling 
till a long way below the fort, is supposed to 
continue single till lost in the sea: the line of 
separation is distinctly visible. On the spot 
where the waters first unite, it is incumbent 
on every Hindoo to bathe, if he desires regen- 
eration, and freedom from transformation to 
some horrid shape, after quitting this life. Nor 
can he perform this act of religious duty with- 
out first paying a tax to the English govern- 
ment! Let it be believed or not, such is the 
fact: and whatever may be the plea, whether 
of profit, or of having been a custom of the 
heathen, it must meet with the indignant and 
just condemnation of every liberal man.— 

his fee is proportioned to the pilgrim’s es- 
tate and appearance : thus realizing the scrip- 
tural phrase, that “It is more difficult for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven,” 
&c. &c. A foot pilgrim is charged about 
four rupees ; a horseman so much more; he 
witha palankeen, an advanced price ; but the 
pious votary who comes on a_ pilgrimage rid- 
ing upon an elephant, and being a man of au- 
thority, finds it necessary to open his bags ; 
but this is merely for permission to pass the 
barrier, at which is stationed a guard of the 
Company’s Sepoys to prevent all unauthorized 
intrusions. 
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dexterous in squeezing those who come {iy 
salvation than the British Government! an 
before the pilgrim dips a toe into the waters 
which are to wash away all his sins, he must 
pay the priest. When a wealthy native gets 
into their hands, he mentally and deliberately 
resolves to “sin no more,” because he is made 
to bleed so freely for his former peccadilloes, 
A part of the priestly ceremony is putting a 
wreath of flowers round the suppliant’s neck, 
which is not loosened until the conscience of 
the Bramin is satisfied. Formerly, wreaths of 
less fragrance and fragility were in use—no- 
thing less then good rope or iron chain when 
if an extra tug at the Mammon unluckily 
sent the repentant soul to other worlds, the 
wondering and admiring crowd could only 
suppose his flight was heavenward, as his ain 
was virtue and his end was holy. But serious. 
ly the priests of this shrine have not escaped 
the charge of murdering those who “came to’ 
pray ,” how true or false the charge is, per- 
haps is past al] cognizance. 

In the fort there is a long and thick stone 
pillar. 1t has inscriptions in a language whol- 
ly unknown, though the configuration of the 
letters leads one to suppose it of Hindoo 
work. ‘There isan Arabic inscription on it 
also, Its origin and history are both fabulous. 
There is a temple underground in the fort, 
which must have been formerly in the open air 
above ground, but for reasons connected with 
the~fort, it was required that it should be 
covered over, thongh not destroyed. A pas- 
sage leads down to it by some steps; the 
way to the idol is by along stone gallery.— 
The form of the temple is a square, flat roof, 
and the pillars are at equal distances. Here, 
again, fiction is at work,and insists that an 
underground communication exists from this 
to Delhi and Ogein. Certain it is, there isa 
passage, which, after afew yards is blocked 
up, and there is no advancing beyond it.— 
The Bramin creed also asserts that a third 
river debouches into the two others, under- 
ground ; but from whence it takes its rise no 
mention is made. 

Allahabad has been the subject of much 
discussion among the learned; some assert- 
ing and others controverting with equal sew- 
blance of reason, that it is the ancient city of 
Palibotra. Many contradictions must be re- 
conciled previous to its being recognized as 
that town, and many points adverse to the in- 
formation of Strabo accounted for, before it 
can be satisfactorily settled. It is not to be 
denied, that it has in common with many oth- 
er places of the present day, the same _ local 
feature which Strabo mentions as _ peculiar to 
Palibotra, as he saw it ; but the distances giv- 
en by the historian, between the city and the 
sea, and other cities, which (the former par- 
ticularly) could not be altered, leave every 
idea of Allahabad being that celebrated city 
more than doubtful. Men critica] in ancient 
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libotra a situation lower down the river, near 
Patna. ‘The features of the country arising 
from the courses of the rivers changing, have 
suffered less interference of this sort near 
Allahabad, than in other parts of the coun- 
try through which the Ganges tlows, the 
pature of the soil continuing the stream 
within its own banks. Palibotra is placed 
at the junction of another large river and the 
Ganges; but, if this were alone to determine 
the site, the Soane and the Gogra would 
dispute the palm, as well as the Jumna.— 
In all but the distance from the sea, the Gre- 
cian has made himself very obscure; but is 
it not possible he may have made a mistake 
on this point ! for setting aside the faith which 
is placed in this stated distance, Allahabad, for 
many reasons, seems the most likely site pos- 
sible for Palibotra to have occupied. Butthen 
Hindoo history is quite dub upon the matter, 
and almost even on the name; at least it is 
very vague in its information upon that city 
and its concerns. 

Feb. 13.—Left Allahabad: a large fleet, the 
wind adverse, when the concomitants of a riv- 
er voyage started to life. A few turns round 
aud round a lee-shore brought many boats up; 
heavy rain all night. 

Feb. 14.—Little way to-day. The coun- 
try flooded with yesterday’s rain ; wind still 
adverse, 

Feb. 15.—Fair wind; reached Mirzapore 
by the evening. This is a large commercial 
town on the right bank of the Ganges; all 
the productions of the westward pass through 
it; itis therefore a wealthy place. Cotton is 
the staple article, of which great quantities are 
raised in Bundlekhund. The town ison a 
high bank, overlooking the river; the bank 
down to the river is ornamented with ghauts 
or bathing-places, and temples dedicated to 
India’s million gods. All these have been 
built by the piety or repentance of wealthy 
Hindoos: some of them are handsome build- 
ings, and have a very picturesque appearance 
when sailing past them. The river winds 
greatly above and below this town, and the 
stream being confined toa narrow space is 
in consequence deep. Mirzapore is a civil 
and military station. There are also many 
Enropean traders resident in the town and its 
environs, 

Feb. 16.—Fine wind all day. Atl p. m. 
made Cheenar fort, on the right bank; it is 
situated on the last hill of several ranges, 
which extend thus far from the westward.— 
It overlooks and completely commands the 
navigation of the river; and was in days of 
yore an important command, and the source 
of a large revenue to the person who held 
it. The fort is small, but from its situation 
strong and commanding. It is the head-quar- 
ters of European and native invalids, who 
form its garrison. It has lately been made 
a store house for military equipments, and 
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state prisoners, or those whom the government 
dignify as such. 

At present, the Mahratta Trimbuck Jee is 
an inhabitant of the place. He was the per- 
son whose intrigues and sinister designs drew 
ruin on the Paishwah, Bajee Rao. His con- 
finement has continued since the year 1818, 
but his term is nearly bounded by the great 
enemy Death; his medica] attendants decla- 
ring he cannot last many months. When we 
passed, his liver was so much affected as to 
protrude his side to the size of a half quartern 
loaf. His state was one of great emaciation, 
and he was a truly pitiable object. His pray- 
er (and it was unheeded) was to be permitted 
todie at Benares, but the suspicions of the go- 
vernment are too lively for this indulgence— 
no great one. Trimbuck was a wicked 
monster ; but the good accruing from allow- 
ing him to go loose, in creating a favourable 
opinion of British generosity, would more 
than balance the chance of danger or inconve- 
nience which such a measure might be thought 
torisk. ‘The boon to an expiring man would, 
it is conceived, impress the natives with the 
notion that our mercy was equal to our pow- 
er, and that generosity was nearly allied to 
our justice. 

A fine extensive view from the ramparts; 
the works are in excellent order: Benares and 
its two minarets distinctly seen, although sev- 
enteen miles distant. At three o’clock we 
continued our course down the river, and 
brought upat Sultanpore, a cantonment for a 
cavalry regunent, which stands immediately 
on the left bank; itis an agreeable station, 
thirteen miles from Benares. 

Feb. 17.—His Excellency reviewed the re- 
giment on a‘fine grassy parade: the morning 
cold and delightful. rove into Benares 
which is 703 miles from Calcutta by water, 
426 by the road. 

Feb. 158.—Remained at Benares. This is 
the principal seat of Hindoo religion and lore, 
but designated by the natives Casi, which it 
is termed in all sacred books, or those of his- 
tory. The town is on the river side, whose 
waters here possess holiness above all other 
parts, save at Allahabad. 

The town is large, with fine streets, though 
narrow; the houses are of several stories.— 
Its wealth is great, as its commercial enter- 
prises extend, with punctuality, as far north 
as Caubul, and all over India. Formerly, as 
the great fountain of Hindoo learning, it was 
resorted to by men in the pursuit of science 
from all parts of the East: but the splendour 
of its literary renown has been dimmed many 
years, though its light still glimmers in the 
socket. The cantonments and houses of the 
European gentlemen are in-land about three 
miles and a half. 

Tne most pleasing sight in Benares was 
the Chief Judge of the Civil and Criminal 
Court, and Governor-General’s Agent, Mr. 





also serves as a place of confinement for 


Brooke, who, during our stay with him, com- 
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pitas sixty years of unbroken residence in 

Though approaching the eightieth 
year of his age, he bears fewer traces of are- 
man in it; and as 
ndian climate upon 
an European, he isthe most remarkable in- 
Active in his exercise— 
regular but not abstemious, in his diet, he en- 
joys perfect health, unassisted by the aid of 
medicine, indeed, it is so long since he took 
physic, that he says he cannot remember the 
circumstance: his tread is elastic, and no one 
would suppose him to have passed the sixtieth 
year of his age, so robust is his frame, and so 
animated are his health and spirits. The na- 
tives regard his person and character with 
affectionate respect: nor are the feelings of 
his countrymen less warm towards him ; they 
regard him with equal attachment. Kind 
and hospitable, his hand is as liberal as the 
day. ‘To pass Benares and not pay one’s res- 
pects to Mr. Brooke, would be an omission 
The changes which he has 
seen have been many, and of vital importance 
to the British interests: the lot to speak of 
these occurrences falls to few: the ability to 


ndia. 


sidence in India than ny 
regards the non-effect of 


stance ever known. 


unpardonable. 


impart knowledge of past affairs, from per- 
sonai experience and participation, is Mr. 


Brooke’s ; and to listen tothe anecdotes of 


sixty years since, and of periods when Brit- 


ish India was in her youth, is most interesting 


and agreeable. 
We could not learn when the city was first 


denominated Benares, but it has been so for 


ages. There are few public buildings, except 
the Moslem mosque: its two minarets com- 
mand a fine view of the city. There is an 
observatory, established by Shah Jehan, but 


not made use of now: it is a miniature of 


the one at Delhi. The ghauts, or passages to 
the river side, are fine. There is a large civ- 
il and military society. The government 
had a mint also, which coined for the Upper 
Provinces. The heat is great in the sum- 
mer; but this partof the country enjoys a 
temperate climate during the winter, when 
most European fruits and vegetables come to 
perfection. 


Feb. 19.—Yesterday evening took leave of 


our worthy host, aud drove down to the boats; 
east loose, and proceeded with the stream 
about thirty miles. We passed the Goomty, 
so called from its sinuous course, which, issu- 
ing from the mountains, passes through part 


of Rohilkhund, and then washes the city of 


Lucknow. Its debouche is narrow, and at 
this time had little water init. Came to with- 
in twelve miles of Ghazepore, having run 
upwards of fifty miles during the day. 

Feb. 20.—Arrived at 9 a. m. at Ghazepore, 
a station for a King’s corps of infantry, and 
many civil officers. The cantonment is pret- 
tily laid out. The climate is good, and the 
place is much preferred by officers and men of 
European regiments. A noble monument is 
here, to the memory of that most amiable 
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quest of the Court of Directors. The Medus, 
frigate, which brought his Lordship cut, con. 


from her quitting England to her retur- 
and of these, three were passed in Lacbor, 

Feb. 21.—Left Ghazepore, and at noon pas- 
sed Buxar, a fort on the right bank, and cele. 
brated for a battle fought in its neighbourhood, 
on the 23d of October 1764, between the Ep. 
glish and Moslems. This district of Ghaze. 
pore is appropriated to the breeding of horses 
for the cavalry, and both sides of the river are 
allotted for the establishments. Every year 
drafts are sent to the different corps, and the 
undersized are taken to Calcutta to be sold : 
they prove good cattle for harness; they are 
generally slight-limbed, but strong and active. 
A good day’s work brought us to Serampoor, 
on the left bank. 

Feb, 22.—Left at daylight ; at ten passed 
the Caramnassa river, which enters the Gan- 
ges on its right bank. This river is account- 
ed unholy, and no Hindoo will wet his feet in 
its waters. For accommodation a rope bridge 
is thrown over not far from its mouth— 
Continued our voyage all day. At sunset 
passed the Gogra,a large stream, entering on 
the Ganges’ left bank: it adds a large body 
of water to the latter. Came to at Revel- 
gunge, on the left bank: quite dark, and the 
whole fleet in utter confusion astern, pushing 
on atif the demon of restlessness had kicked 
us into motion. 

Feb. 23.—Quitted at dawn: passed the 
Soane to the right, which contributes its flood 
to aggrandize the Ganges. Some authors con- 
tend that Palibotra is more likely to have been 
here, than at Allahabad. The Soane rises in 
latitude 23 and longtude 82, almost close to 
the head of the Nerbuddah, which falls into 
the sea on the Bombay coast. 

A strong wind at north-east all day; got to 
Dinapore ” 4p.m. This is a large military 
station, and one of the divisions of the army ; 
the barracks are spacious and convenient.— 
The climate is not considered healthy, nor is 
the station thought to be a pleasant one ; and 
being a half batta cantonment is abhorred in 
consequence. The fleet stayed here the 24th 
and on the25th proceeded to Patna. Deegah 
Farm, held by a Mr. Havell, three miles on 
the road, is one of the most interesting sights 
possible. The establishment embraces 4! 
things connected with provisions ; and for ex- 
tent, variety, system, cleanliness, and neat- 
ness, it surpasses al] others in the country. 
Baking, gardening, and curing in all its 
branches. The apartments and furniture are 
without speck or stain; the gardens are 
quite beautiful, and invite a stroll among them. 
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man and upright public officer, the Marquis 
Cornwallis, who died at this station, on }s 
progress to the Upper Provinces, soon afte; 
his return to India in 1805, whither he camp 
though most unwillingly, at the earnest re. 


veyed home the melancholy intelligence of 
hisdeath. This ship was only nine months | 
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No 11. 
Every thing is of the best description, but 
high-priced ; this is not the fault of the pro- 
prietor, who, to make both ends meet, is 
obliged to make his charges pay for bad cus- 
tomers. ‘The Government derived great as- 
sistance from the establishment curing the 
Nepal and Goorcha wars, when it aflorded 
large supplies of provisions to the European 
troops. : 

Patna is a large city, with extensive com- 
merce in grain and cloths. Its district grows 
the best opium in India, which the govern- 
ment monopolize. It has a large civil estab- 
lishment. Near it isa monument of the wit 
of an engineer officer. . He planned and built 
a gola, or round building, to hold grain for the 
town, in the event of scarcity. It was the 
means of giving him a large sum of money 
while superintending it, and held, when fin- 
ished, fourteen days’ consumption only. To 
mend the matter, he contrived the door to 
open at the bottom on the inside, so that 
when the reservoir was full, it was obliged to 
be emptied from the top at which it was 
filled: a staircase leads up to its summit.—- 
The town is called by the Moslems Azee- 
mabad; it runs by the river side nearly four 
miles. Some assert it to be Palibotra; and 
tomake it agree with Strabo’s account, sup- 
pose the river Soane to have changed its de- 
bouche a circumstance by no means of unlikely 
occurrence, Its distance from the sea agrees 
with that ascribed to Palibotra by the his- 
torian. 

Feb. 26.—Left at daybreak, and got half- 
way to Monghyr: fine breeze and cool all 


day. 
Feb. 27.—Came to Monghyr by 3p. m.; 


all day fine cool wind, and fair. Monghyr is 
an old fort, but quite neglected since the En- 
glish extended their rule northward and west- 
ward. It is large, and is situated ona piece 
of ground forming nearly a peninsula: the 
neck of land was formerly defended by a wal] 
across. In days past it was the seat of a Sa- 
bahdar, or Provincial Governor, and, being 
on the brink of the river, completely com- 
manded its navigation. The fort is now the 
depot for European and native invalids and 
cases of insanity. The air is salubrious, and, 
judging from instances of longevity among 
the European pensioners, it must really be 
so ; for in despite of the vicissitudes of chan- 
ges and perhaps irregularities of living, one 
officer died some short time ago aged 105, 
and there is now living one Ensign Graham, 
who has seen his ninety-third year ; sixty of 
these he has been at Monghyr alone. 

In the vicinity, about fgur miles distant, is 
a hot spring, called by the natives Seeta 
Khoond, which indeed is the general designa- 
tion of all hot springs. The mythological 
tradition attached to it is Hindoo ; it may, 
however, be as correctly declared to be Gre- 
cian. The goddess Seeta was pursued by a 
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other way of escape, she took refuge under- 
ground, and from her body the hot spring pro- 
ceeds. 

Behind Monghyr are ranges of hills, which 
give a pretty efiect to the scenery; much 
jungle between them and the fort. Some 
dangerous rocks are in the middle of the 
stream above the fort; upon them are white 
pillars, to warn approaching boats: these 
rocks are nearly covered in the rains. Parts 
of the works in the fort are on rocks. The 
scenery to the hot spring and the meadow in- 
to which it runs is very pretty. What adds 
to the curiosity is the immediate proximity of 
a cold spring to the hot one, and both take 
their course intothe meadow. The hot spring 
runs far before its waters lose their heat ; 
they are clear, and when cool, delicious for 
drinking. 

The hot spring is enclosed in a brick build- 
ing about sixteen feet square: the tempera- 
ture is usually 138°; in the cold weather it 
is something less, The body of the water is 
four feet deep, and the spring copious enough 
to form a fast-running stream. Troops of 
washer-men have established themselves on 
its margin, tosave firewood. The water has 
no salt or lime, and only carbonic gas. The 
place is one of pilgrimage, and many acci- 
dents have happened to the foremost, who 
have been pushed in by those behind: they 
were invariably killed. A short time ago an 
unlucky pony fell into the reservoir, and was 
scalded todeath. There are mineral springs 
eight miles from the Seeta Khoond. The 
hills are a continuation of the Banglepore 
range, and skirt the river, but at a distance; 
their height perhaps is 2000 to 2500 feet. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Third Buffs. Mr. 
Cleaveland. Rajmahal. The Moslem 
Power. Bogwongolah. The Jelinghy 
River. Dacca, Cultivation of Indigo. 
State of the Chiefs. Mohammedan Re- 
mains. Chittagong Mountains. The 
Town. Natural Mounds. Arracan Moun- 
tains. Akyab. Arracan Grain. Fatal 
Expedition, Anew Harbour. 


Jehangeer Racks. 


Feb. 28.—Left Monghyr at dawn; fifteen 
miles below, came to the Jehangeer Rocks, 
abrupt pieces rising out of the bed of the 
river; they are the residence of one or two 
religious mendicants, or Fakirs, who take care 
of some small temples erected to Mahadeo 
on their summits. At 4 P, M. arrived at 
Boglepore. 

Hills in view all the way ; they extend be- 
low Rajmahal, and far inland. They are in- 
habited by a race of people of whom much.m- 
formation is given in the Asiatic Researches : 





giant; dreading his violence, and seeing no 


they are sina]l in stature, very black, and are 


aX. 
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exceedingly superstitious: by learned men 
they are supposed to be descended from the 


aboriginal inhabitants of India, or at least of 


these parts. Beautiful landscape at sunset, 
the wide and placid Ganges forming the 
fore-ground, the hills behind; the sun greet- 
ing the surface of the river with his last kiss; 
while a light fishing-canoe gliding on the 
unrippled mirror, just gave animation to the 
scene. : 

March 1.—Saw the 3rd Buffs, who have 
but lately arrived from New South Wales. 
Boglepore has not long been a station for an 


Wau. I. 


bank of the river appear to have turned its 
course. 

March 2.—Sailed by Seerigully, a pass be- 
tween the larger of the hills and the river: 
the distance between the two is very small, 


travellers: a small hill close to it has the 
tomb of a Moslem chief of ancient date upon 
its peak. All around is alive with game, 
tigers, rhinoceroses, hogs, &c.: the islands in 
the river abound with quail and partridge. 
Came-to within fifteen miles of Rajmahal: 
at midnight a north-wester came on, but it 


European corps, and the present one is oblig-| was not accompanied by the usual violence and 
ed to inhabit the stables of a regiment of cav-| danger. 


alry which used to be quarteredhere. When 
the Buffs first came, the officers were com- 
pelled to rough it, and now are only begin- 
ning to have their houses ready ; the men are 
miserably housed, particularly in the hot 
weather, and the rains are fast approaching, 
when they will require better quarters. The 
cantonment is beautifully placed on the right 
bank of the river, which is very high: owing 
to the station being so favoured by its posi- 
tion, it escapes much of the hot winds, and 
has less of the heated damp than lower down 
in Bengal. The scenery is more agreeable to 
European taste, and the rides and drives are 
prettily diversified. A fine turf-plain forms 
the parade ground, spacious enough ior the 
maneeuvring of a brigade. 

The barracks, or rather the stables, are 
judiciously disposed. A corps, formed from 
the inhabitants of the hills, is stationed at the 
town, four miles off; but we did not see it. 
The advantage from the good policy of em- 
ploying those in our service who were to prior 
governments a source of loss and annoyance, 
is very great; the system, if not begun, was 
undeviatingly followed by the noble Hast- 
ings. These men make good soldiers for 
the purposes required,—their duties are only 
in the province: it serves to bring the hill- 
people and the lowlanders in friendly con- 
tact, by which it is hoped both will derive 
benefit. 

The monument of Mr. Cleaveland, former- 
ly the Government Agent for this district, is 
erected at Boglepcre: the natives, to com- 
memorate his worth and virtues, and to mark 
their veneration end respect, reared the pile. 
His incessant and successful efforts to pro- 
mote civilization among the hill-people gave 
joy to his philanthropic spirit, which stayed 
its departure until he saw the good seeds he 
had planted begin to yield a harvest. A me- 
moir of this excellent man is given in the 
Asiatic Researches. 

Left at 10 A. M., and got to Puttergautty, 
a village below Colgong. The rocks at this 
latter place are huge masses rising perhaps 
150 feet from the middle of the river: they 
have some religions edifices upon them, and 
are thickly set with stunted prickly trees. 
Some smal] rocky hills close ta the left 


March 3.—Off at midnight: passed, at 8 
A. M. Rajmahal. The ruins of the old Mos- 
lem fort have fallen into the stream. For- 
merly, as the capital of Bengal, the city enjoy- 
ed great prosperity, and had its palaces and 
halls; it is now little else but a mere fishing- 
village. Such constant proofs of the evanes- 
cent nature of the grandeur and power of man 
are plentiful in the East. 

A mile above the old fort a large rock juts 
out into the river, on which the minarets of a 
mosque just emerge from the brainbles grown 
up, giving a character to the desolation of the 

lace. The waneof the power of the Crescent 
in the East seems to have been but a prelude 
to that also in the West. There are to some 
spirits few things which incline them more to 
reflection than overthrown edifices and the 
mouldering ruins of what was once splendid 
and great. There is something irresistibly in- 


the Moslem, who, with all the violence of un- 
checked conquest, and the fanaticism and bi- 
gotry of his creed, has done somewhat for 
science, which, but for his aid, might have 
expired. The Moslem of the East is not the 
warring adversary of intellect and the arts, 
her handmaids, as is his brother of the West. 
Science, though limited to astronomy, or its 
degenerate substitute astrology, physic, litera- 
ture, and architecture, amply bespeak the 
Eastern Mohammedans to have advanced in 
the march of intellect; but little as the ad- 
vance may be considered, it cannot be denied, 
to their honour, that it makesthem superior to 
others of their false faith. 

Arrived opposite the highest mouth of the 
Baugrutty, which may be twenty-five miles 
above Bogwongolah. 

March 4.—Arrived at Bogwongolah by 11 
A. M. This is a custom-house, on the east- 
side of the Cossimbazar Island; it is placed 
here in consequence of the navigation of tne 
Bangrutty being shut up at this period: Bog- 
wongolah is the entrepot for the commerce ol 
Moorshedabad, distant twenty miles. The 
village consists of huts, made of bamboo and 
thatch these are removed just before the rains, 
which flood this part of the island. The rivet 
also overflows the site of the village. The 
inhabitants remove in May, and return on the 
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subsiding of the waters in October. We 
found a host of country craft, which, accord- 
ing to custom, were turned out to make room 
for our fleet. The dispersion was a great in- 
convenience to the unfortunate people; the 
noise and confusion accompanying their flight 
was prodigious: the damage, too, was con- 
siderable; the river being rapid, aud the 
boats unwieldy and unmanagable, they knock- 
ed their heads and tails together til] all crack- 
ed again. 

March 5.—Little wind to-day ; got down to; 
within four miles of the Jelinghy river, to the, 
right, which runs for forty miles, and then 
joins the Baugrutty, both these forming the 
island of Cossimbazar. Weather very hot, 
particularly at the close of the day. 

March 6,—Passed the Jelinghy at half-past 
six; here some of the fleet left us for Calcutta. 
It is seldom that this river is closed to vessels 
drawing three feet of water, and it is, in con- 
sequence, much frequented. Hot weather, 
and no wind all day; progress slow; the 
river banks quite beautiful. Fishermen in 
very delicately formed boats in great num- 
bers; fishing appears to be the great occupa- 
tion of al] those who reside in villages near 
the river. 

March 7.—Continued our course at dawn; 
at nine passed Custee, and, a little before 
noon, entered the Pubna river, a pretty little 
stream, varying from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty yards across; the banks high, 
but unbroken; the water deep, the current 
slow. Villages very numerous, and fisher- 
men in all directions, This part of the coun- 
try is largely cultivated with indigo, and 
many factories are in this neighbourhood.— 
Came-to about ten miles from Pubna. 

March 8.—Continued in the Pubna river 
till twelve o’clock, when the fleet struck into 
another branch, and away we all went over 
the country, all the maps being at fault.— 
Since those of Rennell were published, thir- 
ty years ago, the rivers and nullahs have 
changed their courses. Came-to at the de- 
bouche of a creek which leads into the Oora 


r river. 
oy 9.—Left at daylight, and continued 
on till dark: the fleet came-to at Gualparah ; 
strictly speaking, we sailed over the village. 
Only three years ago the village was washed 
away ; the inhabitants divided themselves, and 
have built houses on opposite sides of the river. 
Fine wind, and fair most of the day. 
March 10.—Furious hot day; got within 
eight miles of Dacca. 
arch 11.—Reached Dacca by 7 A. M., 
where we stayed till daylight on the 14th. 
Dacca is a Moslem city, and the capital of 
this the most eastern part of India. It was 
secondary only to Moorshedabad, but, agree- 
ably to the practice of the times, its govern- 
ors confirmed themselves as hereditary prin- 
ces. This soubah, or province, is fertile, being 
intersected with innumerable rivers. The 
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climate, though hot almost beyond sufferance, 
is considered healthy ; there are large tracts 
of jungle, however, which must do away 
with such a favourable opinion of the salu- 
brity in general. The dampness at night 
from dews, equals the effect of heavy show- 
ers of rain; the air is also extremely chilly ; 
exposure at this time assures the visit of a 
fever. 

But, in despite of the heat in the day, and 
the damp cold at night, Dacca is liked by 
those who are attached to sporting. Ele- 
phants, tigers, hogs, and various kinds of deer 
are close to the city, and the chase of them 
is followed with ardour. This is a great dis- 
trict for indigo cultivators, and large tracts 
of land have been within a few years devoted 
to growing that plant. It may account for so 
many pursuing this profession, that it has all 
the uncertainty of a lottery: a good season 
will yield treble and quadruple the expenses 
incurred, supposing the establishment free 
from incumbrances at the outset of the season ; 
while, from unfavourable circumstances, as 
the want of rain, or too much of it, the grower 
cannot realize a single shilling. 

Dacca formerly enjoyed great trade inland, 
and with the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal. 
It was celebrated for the skill of its manutac- 
turers of muslin, and also for their numbers. 
Now, it is a fact, and a lamentable one for the 
place, that there was at the time of our visit 
only one fabricator of the once famed muslin 
inthe town. Grain and salt are the principal 
articles of commerce, the indigo being chiefly 
in the hands of Europeans. 

The descendants of the former chiefs stiil 
reside at Dacca; they are provided with a 
scanty pittance by the Government, barel 
sufficient for common demands. It should be 
noticed that a native of high rank does not 
live for himself alone: he has always a horde 
of poor relations, servants, or dependants, who 
lqok up to him for protection and for food, and 
which, 1s they were his followers in prosperi- 
ty, he has neither wish nor the meanness to 
deny in adversity, as far as his means will al- 
low. Thus, what will appear to European 
notions a large income for a single person, is, 
for an Indian of rank, but just sufficient to 
keep body and soul. together—and it is these 
men, whose ancestors were lords of the coun- 
try, who are compelled to subsist on the pit- 
tance a “ liberal” parsimony affords. 

The Nawaub, as he is styled, is, for a na- 
tive, an extraordinary man, being conversant, 
in an eminent degree, with European litera- 
ture. He has acquired a knowledge of the 
classics, seldom if ever attained by a Hin- 
doostani. His mind has enlarged itself by his 
intercourse with the English; he has cast 
aside the fetters which, forged by ignorance, 
stil) bind the mass of his creed and country- 
men; he has not suffered the bigotry of his 
faith, intolerant in one and all things, to shut 
his eyes to our pre-eminence in the arts and 
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sciences, or to deny him the knowledge, that 
to national character for Jiberality in religion, 
faith to our word, and impartial justice to all, 
we owe the superiority we possess in the land 
of his forefathers. 

There are some remains of Mohammedan 
grandeur in the ruins of palaces and mosques, 
they are, however, of no ancient date, and are 
fast crumbling to mere mounds of brick.— 
The dampness of the climate, the astonishing 
quickness of vegetation, and its destructive 
influence as soon as it appears in a chink or 
crevice, are not long in rending the most 
massive architecture from the summit to the 
foundation ; the rains then prostrate the fabric, 
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came from Arracan and its dependencies, in 
which there are still great numbers of their 
tribe or caste. 

Chittagong was, until the Burman war, the 
farthest station of the India Company south- 
east: though there were detachments, and 
small ones to the cost of the government, far- 
ther down the coast. It was the discomfiture 
of these smal] parties which emboldened the 
Burmese to continue their aggressions; but 
the worst part was, the sacrifice of as gallant 
a body of officers and Sepoys as were in the 
army. Thescene of immolation was a place 
called Ramoo; and, for the devotedness of its 
heroes, might have vied with Thermopyle, 


and so perishes what was once the pride of|had it had 7ts cause. 


the architect. 

Dacca is on the left bank of the Boovah 
Gungah, a branch from the Burrampooter. It 
is a large civil station, having a court of assize 
and appeal: the military consists of one infan- 
try corps, a provincial battallion, and a detach- 
ment of Native Artillery. 

March 14.—Quitted at daylight, and drop- 
ped down the river. At noon, passed Narrain 
Gunge, which ma 
Dacca, vessels of tons being able to come 
thus far. Here the river widens much, but to 
avoid sand-banks, the fleet, now reduced to 
four pinnaces, (all the rest being ordered to 
Calcutta,) took a course through a narrow but 
deep channel to the right: at dark, the head- 
most of the Calcutta division came in sight 
astern. 

March 15.—Parted with the other folks, 
who proceed through the Sunderbunds, we 
continuing on to Chittagong. The river here 
expands into a sea. eather hot. Contin- 
ued against head-wind, between the islands 
of Sundeep and Hutteah and the main land, 
until the 19th, when we got sight of the 
Chittagong mountains, which run to the north 
o: that station. ‘These islands are alluvial, 
and are the growth of ages, produced by 
the debris of the river issuing at its numer- 
ous mouths. They are of considerable ex- 
tent; but, from a paucity of fresh water, the 
number of the inhabitants is limited, as is 
cultivation. Sundeep is the farthest from 
Dacca. 

We were employed in tacking and anchor- 
ing during the flood-tides, between Sundeep 
and the main land, until the afternoon of the 
20th March, when we were glad enough to 
enter the Chittagong river; and next day at 
dawn, we found ourselves opposite the town 
of Chittagong, about eleven miles from its 
mouth. ugs and Portuguese are the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the town: the former 
have the Malay features; they are neither 
Hindoos nor Mohammedans, nor is it quite 
known what they profess to be: they have not 
the prejudices of either of the above sects, 
and are quiet industrious people. Their no- 
tions of the Supreme, and their observances 


be termed the seaport of 


All round Chittagong is jungle, spread over 
undulating surfaces, stretching as far as the 
eye can reach. The houses of the European 
gentry of the civil and military services, are 
upon detached hills, just large enough foi the 
purpose; some of them are a hundred feet 
high. These mounds are natural, water hay- 
ing formed the channels between them: they 
appear to be a hard, sandy soil, but easily 
destroyed. The air is cooler and freer on the 
tops of these hills ; but for exercise, the roads, 
which are narrow and confined, must be re- 
sorted to. On either side is jungle, or culti- 
vation. 

Salt and rice are the staple commodities of 
Chittagong. The salt-works are on the banks 
of the river, near its mouth, and are simple 
enough. The article is produced by boiling 
the brine collected from the overflowing of 
the river, in large, flat surfaces, prepared on 
the ground. Hot wells are in the vicinity, to 
the northward, by the name of Seeta Khoond. 
There is one where the water will ignite at 
its surface; at least, the gas which it dis- 
charges will burn continually. These are 
greatly revered by the natives, and resorted to 
on various occasions. 

The weather very hot and muggy; the 
dews at night came down like rain; every 
thing outside completely drenched. Contin- 
ued here until the 24th at noon, when we 
embarked in the pilot brig Mermaid, and were 
taken in tow by the steamer Ganges, both 
of which vessels had been sent to wait our 
arrival. At four, anchored at the mouth of 
the river. 

March 25.—Weighed from the bar of the 
river, and proceeded in tow of the steamer: 
wind ahead, and tolerably strong: skirted the 
shore, at the distance of twenty miles: low 
land to-day. The 26th we saw the Arracan 
mountains, which serve as the boundary to 
that kingdom and the Burmese, over which 
a British detachment, during the late war, in 
vain sought for a e; but one was found, 
and marched over, at the termination of hos- 
tilities, by a small party of Sepoys. The 
knowledge of this route would have been of 
the greatest consequence, as it afforded the 
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his capital ; and also of turning his flank, and 
cutting him off from any coinmunication with 
the city. 

At 10 A. M. 28th, anchored in Akyab har- 
hour. ‘This isa large bay, with deep water 
in parts, and safe from all winds. he en- 
trance is by a narrow passage, through locks. 
At the farther end the Arracan river disem- 
bogues itself; and fifty miles upwards, the city 
of Arracan stands on its left bank. ‘To the 
left (and north) on entering, is the low island 
ot Akyab, on which the British establishment 
is fixed. To the right, on entering, is a high 
island, between which and the main land a 
passage for large boats is at all times open and 
safe: to the southward, the scenery is partic- 
ularly pleasing. 

Akyab is considered healthy, and not sub- 
ject to hot winds. The heat of mid-day is 
tempered by a refreshing sea-breeze from the 
south-west. The day we passed was oppres- 
sively hot, from the want of wind; but we 
were assured it was a singular occurrence. 
The community has decreased of late at this 
place, owing to the establishment of another 
post lower down the coast, and the reduction 
of several offices now considered useless.— 
Akyab, from its localities, must continue to 
be the chief station, as far as the government 
of the country is concerned. The expenses 
are at present more than the receipts; but 
there are fair expectations entertained that 
they will equal all demands, and that the in- 
fant state will require no aid from Bengal. 

The country is not so thoroughly settled 
from its revent disorganized state, as it will 
be in a year or two; for men’s minds were not 
made up as to the intentions of the British 
either retaining or giving up the possession 
tothe descendants of its former rulers, previous 
to the Burmese seizing the country. That the 
British should not relinquish Arracan is desir- 
able. The demand for its grain is advancing 
every season, and being a populous country, 
another outlet presents itself for English manu- 
factures; the grain is raised with more facili- 
ty and Jess expense than in any part of Hin- 

oostan, and is exported in large quantities to 

Bengal and Madras. 

The houses of the Euro are all built 
upon poles ; a precaution adopted from the na- 
tives, Floods are frequent, and the nature of 
the soil is damp: this mode has health and 
comfort for its object. Like Chittagong and 
Dacca, the dews are heavy ; and hence origi- 
nates the chilliness of the nights, when the 
land-wind blows. 

_ The Commissioner for the province, his as- 
sistant, five companies of Sepoys, the Mug 
levy, (who will soon make soldiers,) form 
the military force of this station. The Com- 
missioner’s duties are multifarious— political, 
military, judicial, and fiscal. A late expe- 
dition into the interior, in pursuit of a dis- 
turber of the peace, had been attacked with 
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three European officers fell victims. All 
the others but one were still unable to move 
from the effects of fever, which, when caught 
in the jungles, is but another name for death 
itself; so noxious is the air to European con- 
stitutions. 

On the 29th, at daylight, weighed from 
Akyab; a fine breeze, and cool day. Pass- 
ing close to the island on the right of Akyab 
bay, put us all into spirits, which suffered 
somewhat from yesterday’s heat. This part 
of the coast is formed by a succession of nu- 
merous islands, having deep water between 
them: for the most part, they are but thinly 
peopled ; they are wooded from the water’s 
edge to their summits, and are pretty in their 
scenery. 

At sunset entered the harbour of Kyook- 
fyoo, recently selected for a military post, in 
preference to Sandoway, farther to the south- 
ward, which until lately has been the princi- 
pal one, the latter not being centrical or con- 
venient enough. This harbour is formed by 
the north end of Ramree Island and other 
islands to the eastward: it is capacious, with 
good anchorage, and is secure from every 
wind : the rise and fal] of the tides are scarce- 
ly perceptible, and ships can lie within two 
hundred yards of the shore, which all around 
is a beautiful sandy beach, with scarcely any 
surf. 

The spot selected for the town and canton- 
ments is very good, with the exception that 
it could be wished a nearer approach to the 
outside of the island had been made, to have 
allowed a free circulation to the south-west 
monsoon, from which the station 1s greatly 
shut out. Too much care has been taken to 
have the town and cantonments near the ship- 
ping, which, though desirable for many rea- 
sons, yet ought to have yielded to the health 
and comfort of the troops. 

The work of clearing the land and building 
barracks, or huts, for the Sepoys, was going 
on quickly. Fish abound, and the people of 
the neighbouring hills bring in fruit and fow]s; 
but these are to be had occasionally only: it 
is to be hoped a market will be estab- 
lished, and a regular supply brought in. All 
concur in believing the port to be healthy: 
when cleared of its useless trees, it will pos- 
sess the characteristics supposed to be favour- 
able to health. 





sickness; death trod quickly on its heels, and 




































































CHAPTER X. liberal policy of the Government has confo;. 

red on him (the Rajah) a sufficient pensioy 

Pooree. Province of Orissa. British Con-'and an office of authority connected with the 
quest, Fallen Greatness. Temple of Ju-|temple, in the enjoyment of which they (he) 


gernaut, Concourse of Pilgrims. Hin- 
Salt- 


ee The Black Pagoda. Tem- 
ple of Kanaruck, Sculpture. Situation 
adition. Chilk- 


doo Penances. Government Fees. 


of the Temple. Curious 
ah Lake. Character of the People. 
Lert Kyook-fyoo at daylight on the 31st of 
March: for five days, calms and light airs, 
succeeded by a brisk westerly wind. April 
10, sighted the Black Pagoda and Jugger- 
naut ; on the 11th, at noon, had the good luck 
to land, heartily tired of our cruise. 

Pooree, the town of the celebrated Tem- 
ple of Juggernaut, is situated on a deep sandy 
flat, which almost surrounds it, and is about 
a mile and a-half from the sea. ‘The houses 
inhabited by the European officers of the sta- 
tion, and others who frequent Pooree in the 
hot weather, stand parallel to the sea, and 
from three to four hundred yards from it. 

Orissa is thename of the province : its his- 
tory, as also that of the ido] and the temple, 
has been largely treated by Mr. Stirling, a 
civil servant of the Government, in the 15th 
volume of the Asiatic Researches. The dy- 
nasty of its ancient sovereigns’,has been pre- 
served through many ages to the present 
time ; history, or rather tradition, points them 
out to be one of the four great clans which 
existed when the great continent of India was 
under the rule of one supreme head, The 
Orissa princes ere descended from the Chief, 
who was styled Gujpeetti, that is, Lord of| 
the Elephants. 

It is not intended here to relate the history 
of the kingdom, which, when free from foreign 
invasion, extended its bounds as far as Hoogh- 
ly on the north, and to the southward claimed 
the large city of Rajmundry to be within its 
limits: its breadth, bounded by the hills to 
the westward, varied, but seldom exceeded 
forty miles; in length, when at its zenith of| 
power, it was upwards of three hundred. Lit- 
tle authentic intelligence is to be relied on 
ptior to the period when the Mahommedans 
cast their eyes towards Orissa; in these 
early conflicts, its fortunes waned before 
those of the Moguls, who erected, upon the 
overthrow of the kingdom, a Soubaship, and 
annexed it to the empire. Subsequently, dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, it was overrun by 
the Mahrattas, plundered, and ruined : in this 
state it was found in 1803, when the British 
troops took possession of the province, after 
some ineffectual opposition on the part of the 
Rajah, who endeavoured to restore the anci- 
ent power of his house. The British troops 
took forcible possession of the country, and 
placed the person of the Rajah under restraint, 
but apportioned an allowance for his subsist- 
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pass their days in tranquil and honourgij, 
retirement.” 


the otium cum dignitate of the Rajah should 
be contrasted with the reality. First, then, 
the pension is a smal] one, it is believed no 
above 2000 rupees a month, and a smal] |. 
lotment of land: the office of authority was 
that of being privileged to sweep the platform 
of the idol when it appeared abroad on its fes. 
tival days, but which, in fact, consisted jy 
waving a chowree, or Tailof the Thibet cow, 
before it. This office belonged to his ances 
tors, and was held by each succeeding Raja} 
ages before the Honourable East India Com. 
pany came into being; and as it carried with 
it something of a character pertaining to re- 
ligious, the Government of the time made a 
merit of confirming the Rajah in his office, 
when, doubtless, it wasits best policy so to do, 
Soon after our arrival the Rajah came to 
pey his respects to the Commander-in-Chief. 
le is u young mau, perhaps thirty, but so ex- 
cessively stupid in appearance and reality, as 
to make it very difficult to understand or to 
be understood by him. He came attended by 
a train unlike that of his ancestors, with their 
elephants, their chariots, and their horsemen ; 
on this occasion one meagre elephant, and aa 
ill-conditioned horse, surrounded by a couple 
of dozen ot naked attendants, composed the 
cortege—he himself came in a sorry palan- 
keen; a few pikes were the cnly arms; a 
banner, carried by the eiephant, Denied as 
if mourning the fallen fortunes of its chiefs; 
and one solitary drum moaned out a melan- 
choly sound, as if in mockery of the present 
attempt at pomp, in imitation of the greatness 
which had been in times past, Without ex- 
ception, this was the completest picture of 
taller. greatness in its extremest misery we 
had yet seen, though the instances in the 
Upper Provinces were not few. “ Thanks be 
to the Sultan Mahmoud,” so says the Eastern 
allegory, “ we shall never want ruined cities 
as long as he continues to rule over us.” 
The Rajah during his visit, urged the ne- 
ver and ever failing topic of hisdesire to have 
his rights restored to him. It was whispered 
to his agent, who accompanied him, that he 
must know whether or not he could prevent 
the surf of the sea roaring by merely bidding 
it to. cease. The man acknowledged the 
figurative allusion, and smiled, but with the 
hopelessness of one who knows there was no 
hopes for his wishes. Fortunately for the 
Rajah, his misfortunes have met with the hu- 
mane consideration of the British Commis 
sioner of the province, who, as far as he 1s 
able, alleviates the disagreeable situation 0! 
the chief and his family by his kind atten- 





ence. The historian above quoted says, “The 


tions; nor is the Collector behind in doing 
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whatever lies in his power to make him con-{lodged is a very high tower in the middle of 


tented with his lot. 


The Rajah will be for-|the square: from its great elevation it forms a 


tunate if the successors of these gentlemen|conspicuous land-mark to the sailor comin 


are as generously considerate. 


from different parts of the world. 


Its form is 


The temple of Juggernaut, erected at the|square for the distance of two-thirds; from 


close of the twelfth century, has been so 
often noticed by travellers and residents at 
Pooreey that it may suffice ager | to give a 
cursory glance at the outside, which is all 
that is to be seen by any, save the Bramins 
belonging to it. Only one European has had, 
what by a traveller may fairly be termed the 
good fortune, to effect an entrance into its sa- 
cred and mysterious precincts, and this was a 
matter of such enterprise, not to say danger, 
had he been discovered, that a slight notice 
of it may perhaps be pardoned. 

An officer, it is believed of the name of 
Carter, formed a wish to enter the temple at 
the period of the great festival: he gained 
the connivance and assistance of some of the 
Sepoys of his corps, by whom he was great! 
ive: the painted him with the "iistin 
guishing marks of their caste, arrayed him 
in proper garments, and, for protection, took 
him in the midst of them; he underwent the 
ceremonies prescribed, and came out safely. 
lle stated that he saw nothing but large courts 
and apartments for the priests, and could only 
catch a glimpse of the idol at a distance. 

The circumstance of his admission came to 
the knowledge of the Bramins, who immedi- 
ly declared that the impiety would be visited 
by Juggernaut’s indignation. Unluckily the 
officer came back to Pooree with his corps, 
some years afterwards, and there died, and 
thus, to all men’s minds, was accomplished 
the Braminical prediction. Had the poor 
man taken up his abode in the garden of 
Eden, he could scarcely have escaped the 
general doom. This was suggested to the 
head priest, who shook his head as if dubious 
of the notion. 

The temple is enclosed by a high stone- 
wall, square, about 250 yards each way ; 
gates are in the middle of each face, which 
look tothe cardinal points. The eastern, or lion 
door, is the principal entrance, and is guarded 
by two stone animals, which the most de- 
praved imagination has denominated lions; 
but they are as like whales as they are to that 
noble animal. The gateways all rise in py- 
ramidal shape, with rude sculpture, and the 
portraiture of hideous figures. On looking 
through the eastern gate, the entrance for 
pilgrims, the only thing to be seen is a broad 
flight of steps, which lead to the temple. A 
handsome black stone pillar, the shaft of one 
pece and twenty-five feet long, stands imme- 
diately before the entrance. It was brought 
by a pious votary sixty years ago from tie 
Black Pagoda ; it is one of the most chaste 
and elegant pieces of art I ever saw, equal 
in design proportion to any pillar of the 
Corinthian order. 


thence it decreases by a slight curve to the 
top, thus it follows the usual configuration of 


Hindoo temples; it is also fluted in this part. 

On the top of this is a large circular flat black 

stone, cut like a melon. On the summit of 
this stone is the Chucker, or wheel—the dis- 

tinguishing symbol of Vishnu, and precisely 

resembling the wheel of a ship’s rudder. The 

whole is surmounted by flags and pennons of 
the appropriate colours of the god in whose 

honour they are displayed. 

The concourse of pilgrims every year is 
great, but every third, sixth, and twelfth, 
(each of progressive and higher sanctity) the 
numbers increase prodigiously, although the 
custom is somewhat on the decrease. The 
common years vary from 33 to 70,000. In 
one year, which was a twelfth, the numbers 
amounted to 131,874, as appears by the Go- 
vernment collector’s books; for here, as at 
other holy spots, a visit to which is enjoined 
by the religion of the Hindoos, every one 
who is supposed to be able must pay for his 
entrance. ‘The modes are various by which 
the devotees conceive they render their piety 
more striking and propitiatory. One is to 
measure the road from their homes to the 
temple, by the lengths of their body: this is 
literally accomplished by laying themselves 
along the ground ; and where their hands ex- 
tended to, at that spot they stand up, and 
then lay another length in advance. When 
it is considered that some of these deluded 
creatures come five, six, and eight hun- 
dred miles, the mind can form some idea of 
the extraordinary penances which the Indian 
devotee voluntarily imposes upon himself. 

For some days previous to, and during the 
great festival, every spot and street of Poo- 
ree is thronged by myriads. Death works his 
will among the crowd, aided by sickness and 
want; but the faith of the pilgrims is so 
strong, that it rather courts the approaches 
of the destroyer in such holy precincts, in the 
believed absorption of their souls into the es- 
sence of the Supreme at such a holy place. 

Pooree, after the feast, is justly described 
by au eye-witness to be a golgotha—really, 
without metaphor, itisa place of skulls. Be- 
tween the town and the sea, human bones and 
skeletons were seen at every step. The scrip- 
tural phrase of “ Let the dead bury their 
dead,” was brought to mind, for, except in 
the maws of dogs, kites, and jackals, the dead 
here have no sepulchre: the sickening dis- 

ust produced by the frequent sights of mang- 
ed corses, or of voracious animals contend- 
ing for their horrid food, is beyond recital. 
he Government derive a revenue from the 
visits of plgrims, which amounts to 50,000 
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temple it allows 40,000 rupces annually, and 
hasallotted land to the value of 16,000 more. By 
taking an active part in spuport, where, if it did 
not rather discountenance, it ought to remain a 
neutral spectator, it gives an importance to 
the subject which otherwise it would not 
boast. Let it interpose to maintain order and 
peace, but interfere no farther. This is the 
opinion of the ppg aka whose work has 
been quoted, and who himself is a responsi- 
ble servant of Government. 

The country round Pooree is poor, princi- 
pally heavy sand, a broad belt of which runs 
the whole length of the coast, perhaps from 
two to three miles in breadth. The 
the province is rice, the lands, which are 
over-flooded most of the year, being favoura- 
ble for its production. Salt is the staple com- 
modity, and, if permitted, sufficient could be 
made to supply the whole of India; but the 


Government, which monopolizes the sale of 


this indispensable article, prevents more than 
a given quantity being made, in order to re- 
alize a certain sum. ‘The salt is procured in 
two ways, by boiling the brine, or by the 
process of evaporation. The low flat lands 
surrounding the Chilkah Lake, twenty-one 
miles to the south of Pooree, are admirably 
adapted for the purpose, the tide rising and 
falling so small a degree. The boiled salt is 
the best ; the cost of it when landed at Cal- 
cutta is about Is. 4d. for 80 lbs. weight, and 
it is sold by the Government to the wholesale 
speculators for 8s. ‘That which is collected 
by evaporation, is landed in Calcutta for about 
7d. per 80 lbs. and is sold by the Government 
for 6s. 6d. or 7s. ,It isa]ways sold by auction, 
and, true to the 5 abs a principle, it goes 
through the gn ing of another monopoliza- 
tion before they for whose use it is prepared 
can manage to purchase it: the price of 80 Ibs., 
when disposed of by the retail shopkeeper, 
varies from 10s. to 14s. 

The Black Pagoda, as it is called by Euro- 
peans, stands about seventeen miles to the 
north of Juggernaut. Jn its ancient days of 
celebrity, it was designated the Temple of the 
Sun, and was dedicated to his worship under 
his title of Suriya. The temple has been de- 
serted a long time, and some parts of it are 
quite gone to decay. It is of far earlier date 
than Juggernaut. According to Mr. Sterling, 
who has written largely upon these remains of 
antiquity, it was erected in 1241, a period 
long subsequent, from all appearances, to the 
real one. It is stated to have cost the reve- 
nues of twelve years; but this, and all mat- 
ters connected with his history of Orissa, was 
obtained from the priests’ ministrant at Jug- 
gernaut, and old documents stated by them to 
be authentic records of past events. It does 
not appear that he betrayed any scepticism 
upon the authorities thus avouched ; although 
it is but fair to suppose that every endeavour 
would be made to acquire for the present fa- 
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bour. Where, however, he met with un. 
doubted fable or monstrous miracle, he most 
Jaudably and unhesitatingly rejected both. On 
the score of the cost of the temple, he merely 
gree the statement of what was told to Abu 
azel, Acbar’s minister, and, for himself, sup. 
poses, naturally enough, that the cost was a 
very great one. 
he temple known to the natives by the 
name Kanaruck, as it is close to two villases 
so called, was once surrounded for a great dis. 
tance by court-yards and enclosures; but 
these have long since rag pac and are 
of sand: the tem- 
ple itself, from being on a mound, wil! be 
saved from a similar fate for many years. It 
was dedicated to Suriya, or the Sun, in con- 
sequence of that deity having cured the son of 
Vishnu of leprosy, with which he was infect- 
ed, as a punishment'for having seen (accident. 
ally) some young ladies of the palace (whose 
palace is not known) during the operation 
of bathing : his grateful piety reared the pile. 
On a visit made to it during a residence at 
Pooree, every one was greatly pleased with 
the sight of such an interesting relic of anci- 
ent India. What remains of the temple is 
the pagoda, or square building, the sides to 
the cardinal points: the walls are fifty feet 
high, and of amazing thickness. From thence, 
upward, the roof is an exact pyramid, on the 
apex of which are the remains of some sym- 
bol of the god. The pyramidal part is divided 
into compartments, each overhanging the 
other, like the roof of a Chinese temple, flat, 
and decreasing to the top. Not having made 
use of the turned arch, the roof inside was so 
constructed, that one stone protruded some 
distance over the one underneath it; and in- 
stead of the key-stone of the arch, huge bars 
of iron were placed across, to support the 
ponderous fabric and ornamental part above. 
The architect must have been a bad one; 
for the weight which he threw inside the cen- 
tre of the gravity, was greater than that 
which ought to have been outside, to pre- 
serve all in its proper place ; so that when the 
building was finished, the inside masonry: was 
merely supported by each side of the building 
pressing equally to the centre. In process of 
time the building settled, and changed the 
bearings of pressure, when down came many 
of the iron bars and huge blocks of masonry, 
and tothis day they lie in a promiscuous heap, 
Some of the bars are a foot 
square, and ten or twelve feet long. The 
pieces of stone are enormous, and create 
wonder how the people managed to get them 
up to their former places; for, judging of the 
tackle used now-a-days, the moderns are wo- 
fully behind their forefathers in skill, energy, 
and euterprise. There are still a few bars 
sticking out of the roof; these, with some 
apparent loose stones, threaten destruction to 





vourite establishment every credit and repute 


those whose antiquarian propensities prompt 


at the expense of its less fortunate neigh. 
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No. 11. Tour th 
a visit to the inside. Bars of iron are over 
the passages of the doorways; these are large 
and thick. 

It appears strange that arches were not 
used for this purpose, as the passagesare long, 
and hard stone abounded. The part still most 
perfect is the interior, and is called the Jug 
Mohun. ‘The sanctuary in which the idol was 
lodged is almost destroyed; what does remain 
marks a freak in the operations of time, or 
whatever is the destroying power. The sanc- 
tuary was in the shape of a tall tower, exceed- 
ing in height the other part of the temple.— 
From half-way up, it had a slight curvature, 
and terminated in a point. Only one quarter 
of this building is still erect; the other three 
are prostrate in indistinguishable ruin; itseems 
as if the tower had been divided m half, and 
then crosswise, cutting it into four pieces.— 
When the three parts fell, it is difficult to 
account for the fourth retaining its upright 
position ; but the time isnot far distant when 
it will soon follow the others now at its feet. 
From the altitude of the Black Pagoda, and 
its being near the sea, it is a conspicuous 
land-mark for seamen. 

The temple is chiefly formed of a stone 
easily affected by time and the elements, 
though about the doorways there is a remark- 
ably hard greenish stone used. The eastern, 
or principal entrance, has had the greatest 
share of ornamental labour. There is an en- 
tablature over this gateway, sculptured in the 
most excellent manner, both in design and 
execution, Down the lintels of the doorway 
the same beauty of workmanship has been 
executed in thickly studded figures The 
outsides of the temple are divided into coim- 
partments, in which are figures for the most 
part unfit for notice. The filthy obscenity 
which the natives of India have lavished on 
their temples, is not to be accounted for on 
any reasonable or probable grounds; by some 


they are supposed to have been typical of the} will soon lay its glory in the dust. 


generating influence of the sun. 


rough India. 
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lets, &c. &c. These figures have curiously 

fashioned caps, quite at the back of the head, 

exactly like the back part of a lady’s bonnet; 

and very different from any head-dress of In- 

dian women of the present day. 

The cornices and friezes are battle-pieces, 

in which elephants and men are introduced 

with great skill and spirit: indeed, the carv- 

ing and sculpture are such as evince great 
progress in the decorative branches of these 

arts ; for although the structure of the tem- 

ple is rude, and owes but little to the assist- 

ance of science, yet there is an elegance and 
finish about the whole; and, with the excep- 

tion of the prevailing character of indelicacy 

in the graven parts, they bear out beyond 
contradiction the advance of the people who 

reared the temple in what are termed the ele- 
gant arts. If any fault can be found super- 

added to that already mentioned, it may be 
the too crowded state of the figures; but 
these are so admirably disposed as easily to 
find forgiveness for the difference of taste in 
so long a lapse of time. The temple is at 
present about two miles from the sea; how 
distant it was at the time it was built, is now 
amatter of doubt. It is situated among sand- 
hills of gently-undulating surface : the greater 
part of the out-works have Jong been buried 
in the sand, and much has been taken away 
for building-purposes by whoever chose to re- 
move it, The place has been deserted for 
ages, so much so that a jungle has grown up 
among the fallen stones, and bears and porcu- 
pines make it their habitation. Once upon a 
time a marauding tiger took up his abode in 
it, but was soon killed by a party of officers. 
Gigantic griffins striding over prostrate ele- 
phants, are outside ; one of them is still stand- 
ing, and in tolerable preservation: it is ele- 
vated on an oblong pedestal, and was one of 
two which guarded the eastern entrance. 
Foliage is springing up in its crevices, and 
A com- 
plete shrubbery has grown upon the summit 


The head Gooroo of Juggernaut stated, that] of the temple, which was once graced with 
these sculptures had no reference to religious| the Leel Chucker, or blue wheel of Vishnu: 


ideas, and that they were placed there more, 
as he conceives, to attract the attention and 


curiosity of strangers, than for any other pur- 


pose;—no great compliment to the morale of 
the people. A farther inquiry upon this sub 


ject would, it may be conceived, throw addi- 


tional light upon the supposed connexion of 


this was taken dowr by an European gentle- 
man, and sent to Europe. 

A curious notion prevailsameng the Hin- 
doos, of the temple having * e on its 
}top, which, attract 
them to destruc C 
from a ship, and destroyed bot e and 


* 


the gods of Greece and India, of which there| temple, since which it has been deserted. The 


are already so many convincing proofs. 


Climbing up the debris of the tower, we|of Sinbad in the Arabian Nights. 


oddity of the story is its coincidence with that 


The Goo- 


were enabled to reach to the top of the wall/roo, or Priest, mentioned that an inclined 





of the temple, where the roof began to take|plane was used in constructing the temple: 


the pyramidal form. 


the balustrade of St. Paul's. 


On each face were sta-! which was most probably the case. 25 some of 
tues of female minstrels, much larger then} h he ‘oof 
life, which reminded us of the Apostles on| 
The workman-|three deep, and no tackle of those days wo 


the stones w! ut 


measure sixteen feet \ by 


ship of these figures is most elaborate, as the| have served for such weights. 


ornaments peculiar to women, stil! distinctive-| Th 


Chilkah Lake is an inlet from the sea 





ly visible, testify ; these are necklaces, arm-|through a narrow and shallow channel, rnn- 


) a 
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ning as far as Ganjam: the lake is fully de- 
scribed in Mr. Stirling’s work. The scenery 
atthe southern end is stated tobe most ro- 
mantic ; rocky islands covered with brush- 
wood, head-lands and promontories projecting 
into the water, are among its beauties. This 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 


Von. I. 


revenue tothe India Government nets thirty 
lacs of rupees, after all expenses; of this, 
salt alone furnishes a clear profit of eighteen 
lacs of rupees. 

The character of the people has not the 
manliness or independent bearing of the Hin- 


inlet is very shallow all over, and so great is|doos of the North; the Opryas, as they are 


the influence and power of the wind at some 
periods of the year, that the waters are dri- 
ven to one corner, and are on a higher level 
than in other parts. The lake abounds with 
various kinds of excellent fish: oysters are 
abundant, as are shrimps; the latter is an ar- 
ticle of extensive commerce among the lower 
order of natives. 


termed, are even behind the Bengallys in 
energy and enterprise ; the people are effe- 
minate, and, though possessed of cunning on 
occasions, are generally a heavy and stupid 
race: they are addicted, like most Orientals, 
to subterfuge and dissimulation, but, withal, 
they are peaceable people, and are the most 


The lake continues forjeasily managed of the subjects of the Com- 


thirty miles parallel to the sea, from which it| pany. 


is separated only by a stripe of sand from 


three to four hundred yards broad. The isl-|part of the province. 


ands have much game and deer upon them. 
Cuttach is the principal town of the pro- 
vince; it has a population of 40,000 souls: 


Extensive forests and lakes cover great 
In the jungles wild 
animals abound, particularly elephants, which 
do incredible mischief to the crops: the Ra- 
jeh of Moherlung, some few years since, poi- 


the number of houses is 6,500. The area of|soned eighty in one season. 


Orissa is 9,000 square miles, and the inhabit- 
ants, upon the best authority, are close upon 
1,300,000, and averaging five to a house. The 


END OF A TOUR 


On the 13th of July embarked on board a 
pilot-schooner, and on the 14th reached Cal- 
cutta. 





THROUGH INDIA. 
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THE GAME OF LIFE. 


BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 





PREFACE, 


Werefrain from introducing here the eulogistic notices of the Game of Life, inthe Eng- 
lish Journals. To us it commends itself for reasons which, in justice to ourselves and our read- 
ers, we deem it proper here briefly to state: —Whatever may be the thrilling interest of the 
situations, or the vivid portraiture of character, we should hardly have thought of in- 
troducing this work to the notice of the American public, did not its perusal reveal merits of 
2 higher order. ‘Throughout, we are never at a loss respecting the value which the author at- 
taches to religion and morality. The whole tone of the book is excellent in this respect. The 
danger of bad company, as of itself giving a bad name, and the effects of a first intoxication, 
are feelingly set forth in the imtercourse of William with Wigwam, and his yielding to the 
solicitations of ‘his companions at the “Three Puncheons.’ The gift of the Bible from Helen, 
and her own noble conduct under the most trying circumstances, are well calculated to 
awaken emotions of devotional respect for the contents of the sacred volume. 

We were much struck with the description of London, as it presents itself to a stranger 
entering it of a night for the first time. The exhibition of the Thames, the bridges, and 
the Tower, in the night of William’s utter destitution and misery, is quite panoramic. Its 
accuracy will be admitted by many who have taken the same walk at an earlier hour, and 
under less gloomy circumstances. 

Another instructive lesson taught in the Game of Life, is the fallacy of a youth’s rely- 
ing for support on ephemeral literary labours, to the neglect of the less brilliant but securer 
daily routine of trade, or mechanical or professional employment. Independence, the 
greatest boon of life, is easily obtained by the latter, but seldom, alas! reached by the 


former. 
Am. Eprror. 





CHAPTER lL. new; neither possessing attractions for the 
antiquary by its connexions with past times, 
nor for the mere man of to-day as belonging 
peculiarly to hisown. The other buildings 
which constitute the village are in no manner 
different from these of other villages, except 
in the total want of that picturesque appear- 
ance which sometimes marks the abodes of 
the poerer and more solitary classes; nor are 
they distinguished from each other but as be- 
ing in some instances houses of one story, and 


Every body knows the village of Dornton.— in others houses of two. ‘l'here are no gentle- 


Tell me, by all your art I conjure ye, 

Yes, and by truth, what shail become of me ; 

Find out my star, if each one as you say, 

Have his peculiar angel, and lis way.— 

Is it your art can ouly work On those 

That deal with dangers, dignities, and clothes ? 

With love, or new opinions ? You all lie! 

A fish-wife hath a fate, and so have L. 
BeauMontr aNnD FLeTcHer. 


It is situated on the road from Bath to London, 
(as the Gazetteer hath it,) and who has not 
travelled from Bath to Lendon? It consists of 
some two or three dozen houses placed parallel 
with the road on either side, the vista closed in 
the townward direction by a church, some- 
what large for the place; and in the other by 


men’s seats in the immediate neighbourhood, 
nor is there much of that sort of scenery which 
draws the wealthy lover of nature away from 





the busier congregations of his kind. The 
village of Dornton is in short one of those pla- 
ces at which the traveller pauses to wonder 
what motive could have induced its founders 


an eminence approaching to the character of to choose for their abiding place, from among 


a hill, around the base of which sweeps the 
mail-coach road. The church in architecture 
isa mere steeple-house; it is neither old nor 


en 


all the fair valleys and fertile plains of merry 
England, a spot so utterly destitute of human 
land natural interest. 
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On the side of the hill mentioned as forming 
a termination to the vista through the village, 
stood a teneiment somewuat larger tuan the 
others, and which though not arriving, even 
with the assistance of its neat inclosures and 
Lilliputian lawn, at the dignity of a gentle- 
man’s seat, yet presented an appearance of ab- 
solute gentility when compared with its ruder 
neighbours. The avenue ran up from the 
road in the most direct and business-like man- 
ner possible, as if in utter contempt of the line 
of beauty, and altogether the arrangements 
bore the stamp of a taste more forma) than 
fashionable. ‘The owner and occupier of this 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 
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dying and broken-hearted father. Their |it- 
tle fortune had been much injured by the ex. 
cesses of the unfortunate youth, and was al- 
most totally exhausted by the old man’s j))- 
ness; it may be supposed, therefore, that the 
bed of sickness and death was not frequently 
surrounded by sympathizing friends. The 
misfortunes of the family bad at first attract- 
ed some interest; the shutting up of the shop, 
so long remembered as the scene of late and 
early industry, excited the pity and curiosity 
of the neighbourhood, and the father and son 
were followed to the obscure lodging they 
chose, with kind inquiries and condolence.— 


mansion, which was known by the name of| These, as time rolled on, became fewer and 


The Mount, was Mr. Vesper, a gentleman of 
whom, for reasons which will be spedily ap- 
parent, we must in this place proceed to give 
some account. His family wassoinconsidera- 
ble, that his origin could never be traced be- 
yond his grandfather. His father had been 
in some small way of business—a shopkeeper, 
we are afraid—in a neighbouring town, in 
which he had promised himself the assistance 
of his two sons when the infirmities of age or 
ill health might render himself incapable of 
active exertion. His parental anticipations, 
however, were never realized. His eldest 
and favourite son, a fine youth, just rising in- 
to manhood, with character and prospects, ac- 
cording to humble station in life, as fair even 
as father could wish, fell by some unaccounta- 
ble imprudence into association with compan- 
ions of low and desperate habits; and gradu- 
ally sinking trom comparative respectability 
into contempt, at length fled from his friends 
and native place, not again to return. Into 
this dismal fall it was supposed he was pre- 
cipitated by the example or seductions ofa 
young man of somewhat better fortune and 

rospects, whose name was Wilkins. Wil- 

ins, who was imagined at first to be led into 
vice by the mere exuberance of his animal 
spirits, turned out a very desperate character, 
and owed his life, it was said, to the benevo- 
lence of a gentleman of high respectability, 
called Fisher, who declined prosecuting him 
for a robbery, aggravated by assault, although 
he was taken in the fact. As for Vesper, he 
closed the catalozue of his crimes in this 
country by rg | under a false character 
and name a beautiful girl of good family, 
whom he deserted when in a state of preg- 
nancy; and all that could be learnt of him af- 
terwards, was, that he found his way by some 
means to America where he died. 

The unhappy father did not live long af- 
ter, and the younger son was thus thrown 
loose upon the world, without friends or mon- 
ey, at an age when the counsels of experience 
and the restraining hand of parental authority 
are most wanted. His life, however, was destin- 
ed to be in many respects the reverse of that 
of his brother’s. The terrible example was 
not thrown away upon him, nor were the 


fainter; the oldman did not get better, and the 
son was seen seldomer out, so that both at 
last were almost forgotten. 

To minister to his father’s wants was now 
William Vesper’s only business, and to read 
to him his only amusement. The book in 
most cases easiest of attainment is the best, 
and the Bible, which he took up at first in 
filial obedience, with a feeling almost amount- 


comfort and recreation even to himself. With 
the progress of his disease, the sick man's 
mental faculties became disturbed, and, re- 
verting in the aberrations of his mind to the 
scenes and circumstances of his former hopes, 
the poor father would fancy himself still the 
master of his little business, issue his com- 
mands with a melancholy air of pride, and 
calj to his assistants by their names, some- 
times with reproach for their idleness, and 
sometimes with encouragement. 

But the name most frequently in his mouth 
on such occasions, was that of his lost and 
darling son, and he would struggle vehement- 
ly with the suggestions of returning reason, 
as it would force upon him, asif in the person 
of another, the fatal reality. 

“Tt is false,” he would cry, “he has not for- 
saken his poor, fond father! You are all in 
league against him—you hate him because 
he is so beautiful, and _proud-looking.——Tush, 
tush, what are the follies of a boy? When 
his head is as grey as mine he will know bet- 
ter. But he shall not drink, nor swear, nor 
stay out of nightsany more; I will call him this 
moment and scold him soundly, Henry! Hen- 
ry !—What, not within !—Well, wait a little, 
he will come presently ; he is only at the fair 
or the tavern. Why does he not come? Itcan- 
not be true that he has left me !—Is it indeed ' 
—Well—well—well—Oh, Henry, my son, 
my son!” and as the fatal truth broke on his 
recovered reason, the poor old man would 
throw himself back on the bed, from which he 
had raised himself to look out for the coming 
of him who once would not, and now could 
not hear, and give way to the most passionate 
lamentations. It was the custom of William 
when he began to read to his father any of the 
books of the New Testament, to go regularly 





months which he spent at the bed-side of his 


through, although necessarily meeting with 
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ing to disgust, became speedily a source of 
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many passages in documents coming so home 
to the business and bosoms of all men, which 
severely probed the yet bleeding wound: and 
one night when the invalid, although calm, 


The Game of Life. 
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pict individually the struggles of the poor and 
friendless youth with a mean and interested 
world, the conflict of an upright and virtuous 
mind, amidst the servile, the crafty, and the 


was somewhat worse than usual, it was with! base, the bitter communings of a spirit, over- 
apause of dismay, he beheld the well known 
title of the chapter, following the one he had 
just finished—* The parable of the Prodigal 
J ” 


He looked at his father, but the old man 
seemed intently listening for the continuance 
of the reading, his eyes turned towards him 
with even more intelligence than usual, and 
he went on, but in a lower voice, and turning 
by fits, a timid look towards the bed, to watch 
the effect which might be produced. At the 
account of the prodigal’s sufferings in a far 
country, he could see his father’s lips trem- 
ble, and his breast heave; but when he came 
tothe return of the wanderer, where it issaid, 
“when he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him and had compassion, and ran and fell 
on his neck, and kissed him,” the old man 
raised himself up on his pillow, and bending 
his dim eyes on vacancy, as if it contained 
some real presence, and stretching forth his 
shrivelled arms, as to some palpable em- 
brace, would have fallen from the bed, had he 
not been caught in the arms of his son. It 


shadowed even in its noon of strength by mis- 
fortune, when surrounded by the frivolous, 
the idle, and the dissipated, another view of 
the question might be taken. ‘The impres- 
sion made on him by the deatli-scene we have 
described, was never effaced. He seemed as 
if surrounded wherever he went by the phan- 
toms conjured up by the diseased imagination 
of his father, and for many years after, every 
strange face he saw, brought some token of it 
home to his remembrance: often has he stood 
jstill in the crowded street, to gaze after some 
‘form as it glanced past him, which seemed to 
‘resemble the lady with her “long dark hair 
and snow-white hands,” who was to him no 
creature of the fancy; and many a mother has 
been made proud by his inquiries after her lit- 
tle one, in whose “ innocent eyes” he detect- 
ed some resemblance to his lost brother. 

In the mean time, however, years rolled 
on, and no tidings reached him respecting the 
forsaken family. Years rolled on, bringing 
with them even more than their usual com- 
plement of cares, vexations, and disappoint- 


was strange to witness the magical effect of|ments, and even fewer of their compensating 


imagination, in converting every thing to its 
own purpose, changing even palpable and ac- 
customed forms into its own phantasms, and 
peopling the void of that small chamber 
with its visionary creations. “Henry,” said 
the old man, looking fondly up in William’s 
face, “¢it was not well done to leave your poor 
father, but you are sorry for it—you weep.— 
Well, well, we'll talk no more of it—it is for- 
gotten and forgiven, and we shall all be hap- 
pier than ever. But whois this!” he continued, 
turning his head—*Oh, I forgot—you are mar- 
ried, and that lady with her long dark hair, 
and snow-white hands, is the bride of my Hen- 
ry. Another !—-What small face is this, look- 
ing up to me with its innocent eyes, mine are 
so dim now, and yet | can see Henry in every 
feature. William too, he ‘was ever with 
me,” and must be with me to the last. Bless 
ye, my sons, and my daughter, bless thee, 
sweet little one, bless—bless all.” —William 
allowed his father’s head to sink slowly from 
hisarms, and received his last gentle sigh as 
it touched the pillow. 

As we have more to do with the afterncon, 
than with the morning of William Vesper’s 
life, we must be permitted to pass lightly over 
the rest of his history till he is wanted for the 
purposes of our tale. 

In turning from the situation which we have 


enjoyments. Love passages too——and in 
whose life are they wanting! came in the midst 
and in them also Vesper was unfortunate; but 
these are matters of every day, too stale and 
common to awaken the sympathy of the most 
confirmed novel reader. It was long after this 
disappointment, that an opportunity occurred 
of naturally assisting a friend, by exchanging 
the small sum of monev he had by that time 
acquired, and which was nearly the whole of 
his worldly possessions, for some landed pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood of Dornton. 

When he went to take possession of his 
Lilliputian estate, it was not with the inten- 
tion of living there, nor had he even formed 
a resolution to relinquish the cares of business, 
and sit down contented with the small acqui- 
sitions he had made. But the most important 
event’s in a man’s life are frequently brought 
about by trifles, or by circumstances which 
might seem to a looker-on to be the least 
calculated to produce them. The very bleak- 
ness of the prospect that met his view, when 
looking out from the cottage window, and the 
dull uninteresting appearance of the village, 
were positive attractions to him in his present 
mood of mind. 

“T can live here,” said he, “and what more 
could I do elsewhere! I have already some 
books, and can stil} aflord to purchase more ;— 


just left him, to view him asthe master of|I shall have leisure to indulge my own 


he Mount, at Dornton, a superficial observ- 
er would be apt to infer that it must have 
been a train of fortunate circumstances which 
conducted him to such comparative and indeed 
positive independence. But if it suited us to de- 


thoughts, and money to procure, in the mode- 
ration I have ever accustomed myself to, my 
own fancies. What if I have not yet reached 
the age or the fortune when a man common- 
ly thinks it time to forsake the world—my 
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wealth is equal to my wants, and if the first 
days of the years of my pilgrimage have not 


been productive of much worldly happiness, 


what could | expect for the remainder! It 


shall be so—this is the first resting-place I 
have reached which I could properly call my 
own—I am tired, and will go no further.” 

In pursuance of this determination, Mr. 
Vesper set himself seriously to prepare The 
Mount for his “ winter quarters,” as he term- 
ed it, looking forward to the dark and cold 
season of human life. This afforded him oc- 
cupation for some time, and even amusement; 
then his books came into requisition, and the 
intended additions to his library were to be 
carefully selected and ordered ; by degrees he 


became acquainted with the inhabitants of 


the village, and interested in their little con- 
cerns and family matters, sometimes their 
benefactor, as far as his limited means _per- 
mitted, and always their counsellor and friend. 
Nor was he long of falling in with a friend 
himself—at least if not with a friend in the 
most refined sense of the word, with a com- 
panion. The curate was a well-disposed, 
and even religious man, although not of the 
highest march of intellect, and among his other 
accomplishments played an excellent hit 
at backgammon. Mr. Vesper, in short, al- 
though we have not room to dilate upon the 
nothings which filled up his life, found him- 
self decidedly within the region of old bache- 
lorism, while hardly conscious of the lapse of 
time whick had taken place. 

Even the love-passages hinted at above, 
were now forgotten, or remembered only as 
the amusement of a moment, when pacing 
backwards and forwards through his little par- 
lour, he busied himself in calling to mind the 
adventures of his past life. This is the fate 
ef all our youthful feelings, however sweet 
or bitter they may have been, yet it was not 
without a certain sense of shame that Mr. Ves- 
per recollected what he now termed the silly 
exaggerations of fancy in representing the 
“blow” as altogether irrecoverable, and the 
gloom which darkened over his brow, as the 
production of 


** One fatal remembrance—one sorrow that throws 

Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes ; 

O’er which life nothing brighter, ner darker can fling— 
For which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting.”’ 


The early part of the day was devoted to 
healthful labour, the evening to reading or 
conversation, and the whole sanctified by a 
strict and methodical attention to his moral 
and religious duties. Time flew away un- 
héodell tat not unimproved, and to all human 
appearances Mr. Vesper was destined to pass 
his quiet, but not useless life, undisturbed by 
the cares of the world, and to sink at last into 
the ve attended only by that calm regret 
which follows the good and respectable, who 
are without any of those nearer ties of kindred 
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uable and his death so calamitous. A cireyy). 
stance occurred, however, which overturned 
the equilibrium of his mind, deranged his plays 
and drove him from his hermitage, at the ave 
of fifty years, a sort of knight-errant into the 
world. 

His lost brother was at length heard of 


a sound that had passed by, for the owner was 
no more. Fortune, instead of curses, had 
rained treasures upon him in the New World: 
but his heart, as he became rich, did not be- 
come more human. His home and his fimily 
were forgotten till the last, and it was only 
when the event of his struggle became certain 
that his thoughts were borne across the At- 
lantic on the pinions of pity or remorse. He 
divided his fortune, by will, in equal parts be- 
tween his brother and his child, either in com- 
pliance with the common usages of men, or 
as an atoning act of justice and mercy, and 
then calmly, as it was said, resigned his sou! 
to judgment This is all that can be said.— 
We know nothing of his feelings, while dicta- 
ting the will, or of his mind’s history since he 
quitted Europe: he has left no justification 
upon record ; he was willing that, with regard 
tomen at least, the tree should lie where it 
fell—and let it do so. Mr. Vesper renewed 
his exertions to trace out the family of his 
brother, but without success; and when the 
proper time had elapsed, he found himself the 
undisputed master of a handsome furtune.— 
He enlarged his house as a matter of course, 
although it is not stated how much his acces- 
tion of wealth increased his physical bulk ;— 
he extended his library, the home of his mind, 
in proportion; he added many hundred of a- 
eres to his demesne, and nearly a hundred 
names to his memorandum book of probation 
and beneficence, and then he began again to 
play backgammon with the curate, and argue, 
or rather lecture, on the motives and actions 
of mankind, 

Experience, however, in this sober game, 
seemed to have quite the opposite effect to 
what it usually has; for when he played, it 
was the oftener the worse; or else his antago- 
nist (which, by the way, was the curate’s 
own opinion) increased so marvelously in skill 
that it was quite loss of time to contend with 
him. 'The more books he bought the seldom- 
er he read; and the more familiar access he 
obtained to other men’s minds, the more he 
indulged himself in the unsupported specula- 
tions of his own. Asthe circle of his territory 
extended, his walks were contracted; and at 
length, in proportion as the things that are 
usually the objects of man’s pride and ambition, 
spread rapidly over the now considerable area 
of his estate, he acquired the habit of confining 
himself to the narrow limits of his parlour, 
surrounded by books with uncut leaves, and 
portfolios with untied strings. 

His eyes, however, were much more excur- 





and affection which render a man’s life so val- 


sive than his feet; they dwelt for hours tc 


but his name was repeated only as the echo o/ 
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ther on the far and misty expanse of the 
world before him, which he could see from 
the window spread out like a map; he became 
curious in telescopes, which at such times of 
observation he seemed to use as reading glas- 
ses, and was as diligently employed in watch- 
ing the varying aspects of distant objects as a 
mariner at sea. When he had amused him- 
self in this mamner till amusement became 
weariness, he would lay down his glass with 
a sigh, and pace for another hour througi: his 
little chamber; then the business of the day, 
and this word included his charities, must be 
attended to; then his solitary meal would 
while away another syllable of his unrecord- 
ed time; then the dying daylight would 
draw him again to the window to gaze on the 
distant world till it withdrew from his vision 
into the shades of night; and then darkness 
bringing forth her unnatural offspring, can- 
dle-light, would present the short round face 
of the curate and the mimic volume, which, 
instead of the national history it promised, on- 
ly contained within its chequered world the 
shadows of whole years of busy idleness. The 
Curate one evening was rubbing his hands 
with glee at his own remarkable skill, or the 
remarkable stupidity of his companion, which 
was hurrying him on to adouble triumph. 

“Deuces, a pair!” cried the good man in a 
transport, “ and almost the only covered point 
inmy chequer. Well, now it is my turn—ah, 
poor dear Mr. Vesper, I hold your destiny in 
the box;. and out it comes in the shape of de- 
feat and dismay. But try it again, good sir, 
just to exercise the elbow.—Well done: you 
enter with both, but it was not in the dice to 
do otherwise, every point being open. And 
now for the last—quatre, cinq—a gammon as 
’masinner!” and he threw himself back from 
his chair, pushed his spectacles up from his 
overflowing eyes, and emitted such a genuine, 
unsophisticated laugh of good-humoureé tri- 
umph and delig’it, as would have made the 
demon of gaming, had he been looking on, run 
out of hearing. 

“ Nay, now,” said the winner in a soothing 
tone, when he had recovered from his ectacy, 
“never take it so to heart, man—there is a 
time coming for us all. And yet, truth to 
speak, I get rather an overmatch for you at 
the game--I think I improve. But you are 
thoughtful, and, of a surety, to lose a gam- 
mon is enough to make a man think! Is it the 
oversight you committed, may I ask, in enter- 
ing rather behind than into the six point of my 
chequer when it was your cue to run, that en- 
gages your meditations; or the extraordinary 
perversity of the dice in turning up deuces 
three times running when the point was a 
dead cover? What are you thinking of!” con- 
tinued the Curate with startled emphasis, as 
he observed through his spectacles an appear- 
ance of awkwardness and perplexity on the 
usually placid features of his friend. 
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“of the resemblance which exists between this 
backgammon-table and the great field of the 
world.”—But this was a resemblance which 
he had so often detected and enlarged upon, 
that the Curate thought no further remark 
necessary than the common one of acquies- 
cence, which some people deem it becoming 
to make use of when mankind is brought 
down from their stilts by a degrading compa- 
rison. 

“Ah, true,” said he—“we are all blind, 
senseless creatures—stocksand stones—stocks 
and stones—but how? well!” he continued, 
still bending forward, with mouth half open, 
to receive the reply, and his face raised as if 
to admit of his seeing from beneath his spec- 
tacles. 

“] am thinking,” said Mr. Vesper, “that it 
would be more interesting than a game at 
backgammon if one could look on ‘ amid the 
crowd, the strife, the shock of men,’ in some 
of the busier haunts of humanity, without being 
personally engaged in the struggle, and dis- 
turbed by the selfish feelings of individual in- 
terest and preservation.” 

“ Very true, very true,” replied the Curate, 
“but how? well? 

“ When I was in the world,” continued Mr. 
Vesper, “it was not as a looker-on but as an 
actor; my knowledge of mankind is there- 
fore confined to the narrow circle of the are- 
na in which it was my lot to struggle for life 
and bread, and even then my views of men 
and things must have been influenced by pre- 
judice, and modified by my own individual 
character. lam nowrich. I have no one to’ 
care for—to become a second self is the facul- 
ty of _ blinding or distorting the moral op- 
tics— 

“ And how? well?” said the Curate, out of 
all patience, as Mr. Vesper stopped abrupt- 


“Ring!” said his friend, “ the bell is behind 
you.” But before the Curate had half finish- 
ed the motion of turning round in his usual 
sedate and methodical manner, Mr. Vesper 
had strided from the other side of the table, 
laid hold of the tintinnabulant appendage with 
the grasp of a vice, and sent such a larum 
peal through the regions of the kitchen as had 
7 been heard before in the memory of 

tty. . 

“ Betty !” said her master, as she entered 
the room: almost in the same instant, like a 
spirit conjured up by the sound, holding still 
in her hand an empty tea-saucer, from which 
she had been sipping her evening beverage, 
its Jate contents being transferred to her apron 
—*Run down, Betty, to the Griffin, en- 
gage a seat for me in the mail to-morrow.”— 
Aghast and bewildered, yet mechanically o- 
beying, Betty started off to execute the ex- 
traordinary commission, and her feet in a mo- 
ment were heard clattering along the gravell- 
ed avenue. 





“Tam thinking,” said Mr. Vesper, slowly, 


“ My worthy neighbour isclean distraught!” 
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thought the Curate, “his mind has been wa- 
vering these three weeks—ever since the 
dice began to go against him; and now this 
unlucky gammon has finished the business.— 
My excellent friend,” said he, turning sooth- 
ingly to the patient, “ I will never win anoth- 
er game from you in my life!” 

“Many, many, my dear sir!” said Mr. 
Vesper, his awkwardness and embarrassment 
gone, and an air of cheerful decision presiding 
over his manner. 

“ And how! well ”” exclaimed the Curate, 
startled by his friend’s calmness. “ Are you 
really going to leave us? And whither are 
you bound, if one might crave to learn? and 
for what purpose do you travel ?” 

“7 am really going to leave you for a ‘sea- 
son,” said Mr. Vesper, replying methodically 
to his categorist, “1 am bound for more places 
than I can number ina breath, and my purpose 
is to play a Game oF Lire.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘Tue world was all before him,” but he 
knew no more than the first traveller, Adam, 
‘where to choose.” He had not a single re- 
lation alive of consanguinity near enough to 
warrant a visit, or of character interesting 
enough to invite one ; and his early friendships 
had been all dissolved long ago either by the 
touch of death, or the as fatal intervention of 
living interest. The distant world of society 
‘to him presented an appearance resembling 
that of the physical aspect of the earth when 
the space selected by the eye is too far off to 
be distinguished in its natural inequalities of 
height and hollow. It was like an immense 
plain filled with moving images, confused 
and indistinct, no individual of which overtop- 
d its fellows, or demanded peculiar observa- 
tion. But at length one spot on the dim sur- 
face of the picture presented to his mind’s eye, 
began to assume a more definite character, 
and awaken a more lively interest. The 
thought recurred to him again and again of 
her whom in fantastic youth his imagination 
had exalted intoa goddess; who had sported 
with his happiness so cruelly and left off the 
fatal pastime so heartlessly ; who was now a 
wife.and a mother, and in hota situations an 
important link in that chain of society from 
which he appeared to be severed himself, 
The Clives could not be rich, for when he 
knew them, and this by the way was some 
twenty years before, the husband was only a 
lieutenant in a marching regiment, and a man 
of the most idle and dissipated habits. Was 
he still alive? or had he died in youth, and 
left the gay coquette the most miserable of 
all dependants, a dependant on herself? Their 
son, the infant he had once seen, when his 
heart still bowed in recollected idolatry to the 
image of his lost Maria, had he redeemed the 
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promise of that early age? Had heaven em. 
bued his heart with a portion of that Divine 
Spirit which preserves it undefiled even by 
‘he vices of a parent? Was he tall, and strong, 
and beautiful—buoyant with youth and youth. 
ful hopes—rich in generous feelings, and 
pure and lofty aspiration? The tears started 
into Mr. Vesper’s eyes asa thousand such 
questions swept across his mind, and he fet 
bitterly for the first time, the loneliness of 
his own situation. A thousand beautifiy| 
feelings arose and stirred within him—use- 
ful and admirable when employed, like the 
spirits of the wizard, but dangerous or fata] 
in their idleness; and, as Michael Scott, fo; 
want of a better task assigned those trouble. 
some slaves of his art the never ending duty 
of weaving ropes of the sea-sand, to be wu- 
woven again by the returning tide, so our 
childless and solitary traveller satisfied the 
cravings of his mind by acting the parent in 
his dreams, which the very next day would 
probably dissolve for ever. 

Llanwellyn, a little town on the borders of 
Wales, where he had heard the Clives resid- 
ed, was the place selected by Mr. Vesper for 
his outset in viewing the world. The town 
was indeed small, and without much dignity 
either of nature or art—but what of that! 
This world is not built only of hills ani 
houses ; the spirit of man abides in its mean- 
est village, and the spirit of God surrounds 
the whole like an atmosphere; it is construc- 
ted, in its noblest part, not of the piled stones 
of architecture, or the still more stupendous 
materials of external nature, but of hu:nan 
feelings and sentiments and passions, of hopes 
and fears, of love and joy, and grief, and 
triumph, and despair. At Llanwellyn, there- 
fore, the traveller descended from the coach 
on the evening following the night on which 
he left home; and, after taking some refresh- 
ment at the inn, prompted by the not un- 
pleasant restlessness of his feelings, he went 
out to explore the little town in search of Mr. 
Clive’s house. 

The day had been fine, and clear, and brac- 
ing, and his route had lain through a pictur- 
esque country, where the cottages seemed 
comfortable, and the peasantry bold, free, and 
contented. Every thing had conspired to pro- 
duce cheerfulness and good humour in a benc- 
volent mind like his; and, excited withal by the 
associations of almost chivalrous adventure, 
which a journey usually calls up in the fancy 
of an unfrequent traveller, it was with a light 
and quick, yet firm step, that he strode along 
the street, and at length mounted the steps 0! 
the house he sought. 

One might have thought, by his high and 
gallant air, that the visit was to a mistress, 
rather than to the grown-up family ofa woman 
he had loved in youth; but, on closer inspec- 
tion, it would have been discovered at 4 
glance, that the days of poetry and delusion 
had for ever fled withhim, The reigning ex- 
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ression of his face, which, in early life, had’ced by the servant, she rose hastily up, ap- 
oe melancholy, was now exalted, by religion’ parently ashamed of her employment. She 
and philosophy, into a thoughtful seriousness; saluted the visitor, however, with habitual 
his brow, once reckoned handsome, was’ grace and lady-like ease, and then paused for 
loughed by time and care irltodeep furrows; ' a moment to learn his pleasure. 
arge grey eye-brows gave, ata casual glance,|_ Mr. Vesper was too busy with his own re- 
a look almost of fierceness to the calm, clear,' flections to speak at once; his eye had em- 
blue orb they overhung; and in the mouth | braced, with a single rapid glance, the whole 
alone remained distinctly indicated, the bene-' details of the scene, and then returning, to fix 
volence characteristic of the man. His dress! upon the faded face before him, it was with a 
was in perfect keeping with his countenance. |sigh, that seemed to exclaim, “ Poor Maria!” 
A plain brown coat, somewhat in the rear of’ he saluted her in the common forms of society. 
the existing fashion, and yet not far enough) The smile which usually accompanied his ad- 
so to excite remark; a wig nicely powdercd,' dress was enough for her. She made one step 
and of a form so old as to make it improbable back with an air of conscious confusion, re- 
that he would overtake and get beyond it be-|lieved, however, by the vainglcrious recol- 
fore its time of service expired; a hat slightly | leetions of youth; and then, scanning with an 
approaching to the quaker; and a good old altered eye his time-furrowed countenance, 
gentlemanly stick of polished cane, were the! lost herself, for a few moments, in a dream- 
principal items of which his costume was com-|like reverie. The faint hue, however, which 
; had risen into her cheek, faded almost in- 
It may excite a smile to imagine a figure/stantiy; her eyes reverted to the open trunk, 


like this, hesitating for a moment at the door,|and her thoughts to the habitual cares and 


before entering the presence of an early love. | anxieties of a parent; and in another minute 
Mr. Vesper, however, did pause ; his breathing|the jilted lover and the gay coquette were 





was suspended for an instant; and, like the 
prince in eastern story, who seemed to under- 
go many years of vicissitude and adventure 
in the brief space in which his head was d:pped 
in a basin of water, during that instant the 
thoughts of Mr. Vesper wandered over the 
thousand scenesof enchantment which he had 
once beheld, in the love-gilded visions of his 
aay The next moment he stood before 
rs. Clive. 

The once beautiful Maria was now a pale, 
thin, anxious-lcoking woman of forty years. 
There were still, however, in her figure, the 
shadowy remains of a gentility and even ecle- 
gance of proportion which, twenty years ago, 
had rendered her the object of general admi- 
ration; and although the crow-foot prints of 
time were distinctly visible at the corners of 
her eyes, those heretofore stars of love still 
exhibited, in their waning beams, a token and 
a trace of early splendour. 

Her dress was suited to the thread-bare and 
poverty-struck gentility of the apartment, in 
which a harp with tarnished gilding, a few 
books in the remains of elegant binding, and 
a Grecian couch minus the cover, contrasted 
strangely with dirty, unpapered walls, and a 
single curtainless window. Her gown was of 
fich but faded silk; a solitary spangle, still 
hanging by a thread to her small shoe, pro- 
claimed that the wearer was either careless, or 
not unwilling that its old ball-room associa- 
tions should be suggested to the spectator; 
and her head, Juxuriant even now in beautiful 
dark hair, was wholly uncovered, as if to.serve 
as a solitary witness against the crowded tes- 
monies of forty years. 

She was sitting beside an open trunk, sur- 
rounded by various folded articles, as if busily 
engaged in preparation for a journey; but 
when a stranger entered the room, unannoun- 





seated side by side on the couch—a grave el- 
derly gentleman, and the mother of a grown- 
up sol. 

“ And your husband!” said Mr. Vesper, in 
the midst of the interrogatories which are 
usually addressed to each other, by long sepa- 
rated acquaintances when they chance to meet 
again on the earth. 

“Alas, sir,” she replied, “Captain Clive 
has been dead these ten years! Were he alive, 
you should not have seen me in this misera- 
ble place; although, indeed, I must say, the 
street is the most fashionable in the town— 
quite the Mall, I assure you. Times are chang- 
ed, however, that is certain—poor dear Clive!” 
and the widow applied her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

“ You have, I trust, the consolation—” said 
Mr. Vesper, solemnly, “he died, 1 hope—” 
but recollecting that his hope was useless to 
the dead, and, in all probability, groundless, 
he stopped short. 

“ He died,” said Mrs. Clive, “like a gen- 
tleman and an officer! And yet it was hard, 
very hard—at such a time, on the brink of 
promotion—with a wife still young, and a 
child of eleven years-—without a guinea in the 
house, and no arrears of pay! Some people 
blamed him ; they said he might have avoided 
going out, without detriment to his honour— 
but I do not know; poor Clive was rash and 
thoughtless—seldom at home when he could 
help it; I was that day, myself, at a public 
breakfast ; Willy was m the measles; and— 
and—the gentleman who killed him was a 
Colonel.” The widow again applied her hand- 


kerchief to hereyes, which prevented her from 


seeing the surprised and indignant glare with 
which she was regarded by her visitor, who 
abruptly stood up to take his leave. A young 
lady, however, who had. stolen into 7 room, 
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and was quietly employed in packing the 
trunk, rose suddenly from her knees, and, 
looking much distressed, and somewhat asham- 
ed, took a part in the conversation. 

“Tt was an affair of a inoment, sir,” said 
she, with a deprecatory look to Mr. Vesper,— 
“at least of an evening. The quarrel took 
piace at supper, and the unhappy man remain- 
ed with his companions till the morning. If 
2 moment of reflection had been allowed him 
— if he had gone home and seen his helpless 
wife and his sick child—if he had lain in his 
own bed, and listened, in the awful stillness 
of night, to the warnings of his heart, and 
the merciful inspirations of his God—oh, I am 
sure, I am very sure *and as emotion 
choked her utterance, she turned away. Mr. 
Vesper looked at her for the first time, having 
been unconscious of her presence in the room 
till she spoke, and thought, as he gazed, he 
had never beheld an earthly being so fair. 
Her form, however, was too slight to be abso- 
lutely perfect, and her face too pale to be per- 
fectly beautiful; but the intellectual glory 
which played in her blue eyes, would have 
made deformity itself seem divine. Her age 
did not seem to exceed seventeen ; but owing 
to her calm and thoughtful air, and in part 
also, perhaps, to the form of the cap with 
which her auburn tresses were confined, her 
almost girlish figure appeared to be invested 
with even matronly dignity. 

“Tt is beautiful,” exclaimed Mr. Vesper 
aloud, although communing only with him- 
self—his face lighted up with that radiant 
smile which sometimes makes age itself ap- 
pear more charming than the brightest bloom 
of youth—~ It is beautiful to see a daughter 

iating even the sinsof her father, and striv- 
ing to conceal their enormity, not only from 
others, but from herself, by looking at them 
only thus reflected in the pure prism of her 
own innocent and holy imagination!” The 
young woman turned pale while he was speak- 
ing; but, after a moment’s pause, with a calm 
manner, but in a tremulous voice replied— 

“It was of Captain Clive, sir, I spoke ; for 
me, I have no father to defend—or to deplore.” 

“ She is an orphan,” said Mrs. Clive, look- 
ing with unfeigned kindness at the poor girl—- 
“ but of a family, at least on one side of 
the house; they turned her mother out of 
doors for choosing a husband for herself—and 
so the young couple became entirely desti- 
tute; and Mr. Howard being disappointed of 
a dowry, was not so kind to his wife as he 

i ve been. But this is an old story 


family !” mused the visitor—* But 

you, Mrs. Clive,” continued he aloud, ap- 

parently striving to palliate, or account for the 

illusions of his early life—“ you received the 

forsaken child into your house—you becamea 

friend to the friendless, a mother to the or- 
Did you not?” 





“Thee ‘yothing in my power,” replied Mrs. 
Clive. 


Vou. I. 


“Oh, yes, indeed you had!” cried Helen 
Howard, with animation. “ You had a kind 
word, anda kind icok for me when almost 
every body else was cold and silent: you have 
been in every way that I required, or could 
accept the obligation, my benefactress and my 
friend. As for affording me the charity of un 
asylum in your honse, if the gentleman al- 
luded to such a thing, Iwasa great strong 
girl when my poor motherdied, my education 
was good and my spirit willing, 1 was, as | 
now am, in a worldly sense, my own support, 
and all that I could reasonably ask— and 
which I readily, instantly found, was your 
countenance, your good wishes, and, I hope, 
your prayers.” Mrs. Clive, who was really, 
in the common phrase, a good natured, though 
weak-minded woman, was affected even to 
tears by this expression of grctitude for kind- 
nesses, trifling perhaps in themselves, and 
certainly bestowed from no steady or virtu- 
ous principle ; but her son, the only child of 
her ill-fated marriage, who had joined the 
party in time to hear what had passed on the 
subject, as soon as the fair speaker concluded, 
ran up to where she stood, and, seizing on 
both her hands, exclaimed in a voice broken 
with emotion, yet deep, manly, and ener- 
getic— 

“Helen, Helen, will you force me to doubt the 
singleness and integrity even of your heart / 
Is it vou who talk of obligation—you the un- 
changeable—-the disinterested—-the tender 
nurse of my sick mother, the counsellor of iny 
blind and wayward self! What should we 
have done without you! Who would have 
sustained the feverish spirits I could only 
alarm and exasperate by my extravagance !— 
and who now, when I am gone”—here the 
young man’s voice became low and tremu- 
lous, and at the aliusion to his approaching 
departure, was entirely drowned in the cla- 
mour of his weak mother’s grief. 

Mr. Vesper stood gazing on the unexpected 
picture with a sensation of choaking which at 
length became intensely painful. William 
Clive remained looking in the fair orphan’s 
face, with both her hands locked in his; and 
the spectator believed that he had never be- 
fore seen traced on human features an ad- 
miration so absolutely devout. Helen herself 
met the gaze for some moments with an un- 
shrinking eye; a proud and happy smile il- 
lumined her countenance, and a lightness and 
buoyancy in her air seemed to assert. an affi- 
nity with one of those angelic forms whicli 
doubtless swam in unconscious analogy before 
the imagination of her worshipper. A soft 
flush at last broke on her cheek, and she sud- 
denly withdrew her too ingenuous eyes. The 
mother, who had sat sobbing upon the couch, 
gazing upon her son “ as tow’rd a star,” start- 
ed as the town-clock told ten, and in an in- 
stant the passionate stillness of the scene, 
like a lake struck suddenly by a mountain 
gust was shattered and dissolved. 
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The packing, however, had been already 

almost completed by the exertions of Helen, 
and after a very few moments more nothing 
remained to be done except to deposit in a 
nook preserved for them the parting keep- 
sakes of his mother and friend. Mrs. Clive, 
in the meantime, had taken the opportunity of 
letting her visitor into the secret of William’s 
journey. 
* J had hoped,” said she, witha heavy sigh, 
“that I had interest enough to procure hi.n at 
least an ensign’s Commission—and surely that 
figure must have been intended by nature for 
the army! #ut, alas! from the moment in 
which | was driven by straitened circum- 
stances into Waies, it seemed as if I had been 
driven from the world, and from the recollec- 
tions of those who lived in it. Until now, I 
have managed, with the assistance of Helen, 
to pacify the poor boy, and keep him quietly 
ut home; but dependance, even upon a mo- 
ther, is bitter toa young spirit: and no doubt 
he thought it hard too, although the word ne- 
ver d his lips, to be deprived so long of 
the little comforts, I may say necessaries, 
which are the very birthright of a gentleman. 
What could I do, however, with my poor for- 
ty pounds a year, but lately increased to fifty ! 
Il saved, it is true, all I could from dress and 
board to educate and clothe him like his class; 
and God knows that I would have saved more 
if he had let me: but when he would eatch 
me stealing, as it were, from myself, that he 
might not want a good coat on his back and a 
show-guinea in his purse, the fits of rage and 
desperation he would fty into never failed to 
frighten me into an illness that cost more than 
all the thefts of the sort | could commit in a 
month,” 

“And his destination now, my dear ma- 
dam?!” inquired Mr. Vesper, with a sudden 
kindness and cordiality of manner, “ O, Lon- 
don, London—he wtll go to London; and | 
am in hopes that with his figure and address, 
and a letter from me to our rich relations, the 
Blanks, and a recommendation to Mr. Irvine, 
the great East India merchant, he may do 
some good. 

“To be sure,” added Mrs. Clive with a 
sigh, “I did not expect once on a day that I 
should be reduced to hope to see my son in a 
counting-house !” 

“If you see your son in a counting-honse, 
madain,” said Mr. Vesper warmly, “ you will 
see him in the same station with the first men 
of our country for talent, integrity and wealth; 
aud you will probably see him in perhaps a 
very few years, if he conducts himself we'l, 
with a better salary than any captain’s in the 
army. You wil] see him too, my good madam, 
much more reputably employed than any mi- 
litary man can hope to be in time of peace, or 
even in time of war, if the battles are not 
fought in defence of our own homes and altars. 
But London—London, though a proud, is a 
dangerous field; he may be longer idle than 
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you imagine, and there is no vice more fatal 
than the absence of vice without the positive 
presence of virtuous exertion. However, [ 
augur well both of his conduct and success; 
his thoughts, at any rate,” continued he, with 
a melancholy smile, “his thoughts at least 
will be well employed, and that is much. He 
is doubtless provided with money enough to 
keep him with strict economy for a reasonable 
time, and if- a 

“ Now, mother,” cried William, “ your 
keepsake !” 

“ As for money,” said Mrs. Clive, in a hur- 
ried whisper—for like most people who are 
fond of talking, she did not stop at half-con- 
fidences— “ there is no use in hiding % 

** Come, mother, Helen is just going.’ 

“ How much!” whispered Mr. Vesper, with 
impressible curiosity. 

“The widow blushed faintly while she an- 
swered, “len pounds.” 

She now took up a book from the table, the 
binding of which had once been superb, and 
was still, though tarnished, rich-looking. 

“Tt was your father’s,” said she, putting it 
into the hands of her son, “almost the only 
book I ever saw him read. Keep it for his 
sake and mine; I know you will be a good 
man, there is no need to talk to you Sout 
that—but never forget that you are a gentle- 
man’s son!” William kissed his mother’s 
hand affectionately ; but a deep blush suffused 
his face when he saw that the prying, almost 
impertinent stranger had read the title over 
his shoulder—“ Chesterfield’s Letters.” Helen 
Howard now came forward with a timid look 
and a faltering step; she held a book half-con- 
cealed under her arm, which she rather slip- 
ped into William’s hand than presented form- 
ally. The hands of the two young ple 
met with the book between them, Rid: they 
looked for an instant into one another’s eyes 
with an expression which partook as much of 
awe as tenderness. William then surrender- 
ed the treasure to his mother to be deposited 
in the trunk, and left the room in search of 
Helen’scloak and bonnet. —~ 

“T declare it is a Bible!” cried Mrs. Clive 
in a tone of surprise, “ well, you are a good 
creature Helen.” Mr. Vesper took the Book 
from her hands, and in a voice not of surprise 
but of solemn pleasure, read the title aloud, 
“ The Holy Bible.” Helen knelt once more 
beside the trunk, as if to inspect for the last 
time the arrangements, and a silence of some 
minutes prevailed in the room. William at 
length returned, the cloaking and prroege.| 
was effected, and Helen, having given an 
received a cordial good night, took her de- 
parture, escorted by her friend. 

When they were gone, Mr. Vesper set 
himself to stride up and down the room as 
had been his custom at home; sometimes he 
smiled, and sometimes rubbed his hands, and 
quickened his pace; till Mrs. Clive began to 
think it strange, and wondered within her- 
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selt when he meant to go away. At length, 
suddenly catching up his hat, the eccentric 
visitor darted cut of the room; but before 
finding his way to the door, he returned, and 
shaking her by both hands, “ Good night, my 
dear madam,” said he, ‘* good night—they are 
a glorious pair, a finer specimen of humanity 
could not be selected. Depend upon it, your 
son will get on well in London; you were 
right—he will be a good man, even you could 
not spoil him! Good night, good night.” 

When Mr. Vesper found himself in the 
street, he paused for an instant to recollect 
whether he ought to turn to the right or the 
left to regain the inn; and then choosing the 
wrong direction, he arrived speedily, owing 
to the rapid pace at which Le walked, at the 
very extremity of the town on the hill-ward 
side. When just about to turn back, he spied 
on the opposite side of the deserted road, the 
very individuals who were at the moment the 
companions of his thoughts. 

They stood under a little portico of rustic 
lattice-work covered with woodbine, and were 
in the act of bidding farewell. William held 
both the hands of his mistress locked in his, 
while she was speaking, apparently with 
earnestness, although her voice was inaudible 
to the unseen spy, who had ensconced himself 
in the shadow of a tree. When the motion of 
her lips was ended, her lover drew her gra- 
dually nearer, and at length clasped her un- 
resisting to his breast ; she drooped her head 
upon his shoulder, and they thus stood for 
sometime like statues in the moonlight. She 
then raised her head, from which her bonnet 
had half fallen back, and her pale, bright 
face shone for a moment upon his—their lips 
met—parted—the door opened—and Helen 

ise ppeared. 

William stood for a moment rooted to the 
spot, and gazing at the closed door, but at 
length started and withdrew, walking swiftly, 
not towards home, but in a direction leading 
to the hills. 

“ Ay, go your way, young man,” said Mr. 
Vesper, the tears starting into his eyes,— 
“ go—go your way, with moonlight on your 
head, and love, hope, and heaven in your 
heart! Go, rove once more among the haunts 
of your visioned youth—go, gaze once more 
on the hil] and the stream, and the dell,—go, 
worship yet once more on the high places of 
idolatrous memory! No moon so fair shall 
ever light your walks again—no scene so beau- 
tiful shall ever glad your pilgrim eyes—no 
thoughts so pure shall ever sweeten and conse- 
crate your heart—no phantoms so gloriousshall 
ever rise upon ‘ta waking dreams! Go, go— 
look, listen, feel—saturate your memory with 
the loveliness around and within you; it will one 
day be like a charm to preserve your soul un- 
hurt amidst the contagion of the world !” 

When the enthusiastic traveller returned to 
his inn, the excitement had not yet abated in 





his mind. A thousand projects teemed in his 


Vor. I. 


brain, a thousand splendid phantasms crowded 
his imagination. e placed himself in the 
situation of a kind of earthly providence, 
watching over, if not directing the destinies 
of the interesting pair; he rubbed his hands 
with glee, while passing through the rooin ; 
and as at last he leaped into bed with the 
lightness of eighteen, “ Aha, my friend,” said 
he, addressing himself mentally to the Cu- 
rate, “this is better than a game at back- 
gammon !” 


CHAPTER. III. 


At night was come into that hosielrie, 
Well nine and twenty in wu compaguie, 
Of sondry folk, by aveniure yfalle 

In fellowship. 


Cuavucer’s CanTeRsuRY TALEs. 


Wuen William Clive’s journey, which he 
commenced on the following morning, began 
to draw near a close, his excited feelings 
grew more tumultuous every moment. The 
villages in the neighbourhood of London ap- 
peared as towns of respectable itude to 
him ; and the idea of the vast Leviathan, to 
which those were but minnows, became pro- 
portionably expanded. [very step, at length, 
proclaimed more distinctly their approach to 
some enormous congregation of the human 
kind. The avenues opening to the main 
road became more frequent and more crowd- 
ed—looking like innumerable ducts construc- 
ted for the purpose of draining the country of 
its population to convey it to one grand cen- 
tral reservoir. 

Even the aspect of the passers by exhibi- 
ted a sudden and remarkable change. Lach 
man walked steadily on, absorbed in his own 
thoughts, or busy with his own occupation ; 
he looked as if about to enter, or having just 
left, a tumultuous crowd, in which his only 
business was to elbow his way as well as _pos- 
sible. No vacant stare of curiosity greeted 
the approach of a new freight of human be- 
ings to swell the mass—the coach rolled on 
with as little observation as one of an inte!- 
minable succession of drops trickles down 2 
cliff to lose itself in the ocean. 

The sky behind was bright with the golden 
hues of an autumnal sunset, which shewed 
with nice precision the edge of the distant 
horizon, broken at intervals with small ta- 
pering spires. Before, embracing nearly two- 
thirds of the entire visible circle, a dull, dus- 
ky, motionless cloud sat brooding over the 
earth. The road along which the travellers 
were journeying seemed to plunge into the 
midst of this portentous gloom ; but extending 
on either side, vast and irregular lines of 
buildings, as they caught the parting rays 
of the sun, flashed them back from their win- 
dows, looking like fragments of some _victori- 
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ous city in which the illuminations had begun. 
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Aladdin. In some places, the street was 


Ina little while the eye was able to wander|broken up beside him, and as the carriage 
through opening vistas of streets, and to dis-|tottered slowly past, he threw a gaze of won- 
cern that the dim interior was formed of sim-}der and almost terror into the excavation be- 
ilar materials, while, spire after spire, and|low, where at a vast depth numerous labour- 
dome after dome, and column after column,|ers were working by lamplight, in what ap- 


rising slowly6n 


the sight, conveyed to the|peared to him to be the streets of a subterra- 


spectator an elmost exaggerated idea of mag-|nean city. The coach stopped several times, 


nitude and magnificence. 


At length, as one|and some of the 
enormous dome stood distinctiy revealed, ap-| mounted ; but 


ngers one by one dis- 
illiam, having no motive for 


parently the centre and nucleus of the proud) choosing one place rather than another, kept 
array ; and when the sunlight flashed on that|his seat, resolved to go as far as they would 
golden cross and ball, rendered as familiar by | take him.. 


pictorial representations to the distant kind, 


In the meantime the lamps became more 


as the roof of his father’s cottage, William|bright, and the shop windows were lighted 
sprung upon his feet, where he sat on the top| up; the streets were crowded with innumera- 
of the coach, and his high-wrought and tu-|ble carriages, and the foot-pavements with 


multuous feelings of expectation, awe, won-|hu 


rrying passengers ; every thing wore an 


der, and delight, burst forth in the exclama-|air of life and bustle, and prosperity, and the 


tion—“ London—London !” 


sensations of the traveller were wound up to 


As yet the wheels had not grated on the|a pitch of almost joyous excitement. Look- 
paved ways, which mutter, with portentous| ing eagerly from one side to another—meas- 


voice of the business of a town ; but already 


uring with his eye some gigantic spire, till it 


a dull, grating, monotonous sound filled the} was lost in the gloom above—now fixing a 
air. It was like the low and soft, yet most| lingering gaze on some window of surpassing 
mighty and magnificent voice which is heard| splendour, and now looking with no less sur- 
upon the sea-shore at night, disturbing the| prise and delight on some lovely face turned 
ear, amidst the silence and calmness of the|up in the lamplight to glance listlessly on 
hour, with news from the far ocean. Soon a|the passing vehicle—he sat perfectly insen- 
louder rush was heard, sweeping and dying |sible of the lapse of time, till the coach plunged 
away at intervals ; then a single shout might|suddenly into an archway, and stopped before 
be distinguished, rising among the millions of|the door of an inn. 


voices rather felt than heard ; and then slow- 


The area was crowded with similar vehi- 


ly and gradually, as the ear of the rustic trav-|cles; and porters staggering under baggage, 
eller learnt to apply its wonderful faculties to} waiters carrying lights, coachmen, guards and 
] 


the new world of sound which it was enter-|travellers a 


were seen passing and repas- 


ing, the supposed monotone divided into ten|sing, or crowding the door and hall of the 


thousand component parts, and the roar of car-| general rendezvous. 


William, amused with 


riages, the working of machinery, the noise of| the novel scene, remained staring around, til] 
innumerable trades, the barking of dogs, the|a man, touching his hat, recalled him to him- 
voices of men, women, and children, in tones|self with the usual “ Guard, if you please, sir!” 
of cursing and blessing, and shrill laughter,|and he found to his surprise that the horses 


deluged his very soul. 


had been removed, and that he was sitting 


Darting suddenly from the road into one of|alone on the empty and motionless coach. 


the narrow avenues which gaped at every 


step, the 
grumbl. 


ved stones at le 


Having removed his trunk to a bed-room in 


th rattled and|the inn, hedescended to the coffee-room. Here 
and crushed beneath ; rival vehicles| there were no symptoms of the bustle outside. 
swept headlong by the wheels grazing as they 


A few travellers dropped noiselessly in, or 


passed ; the air darkened, the sky was hid- ao as noiselessly out; some sat quietly 


den; and with a momentary sensation of tear, 


ing the newspapers, sinoking the while a 


cur traveller saw the houses closing dimly|jeigar, or sipping brandy and water: others, 


around him, and felt that he was now fairly 


already busy with their accounts, pored over 


swallowed up and lost in the insatiable maw/the contents of their pocket-books; but all 


of the metropolis. 


were absorbed in themselves, and appeared to 


His inexperienced eye, however, exaggera-|be absolutely ignorant that the room contain- 


rated the darkness. 


he lamps in some pla-|ed another human being. 
ces were only beginning to be lighted, and 


Tired of the selfish monotony of a scene 


the citizens still walked on as if in broad day.|which corresponded so ill with the present 
Inone shop a woman was matching the shade| excited state of his feelings, William deter- 
ofa coloured stuff, which, for aught William’s| mined, as the hour was yet early, to indulge 


optics could discern, a“ have been either 


canvas, or muslin; wh 


in a stroll along those streets which had ap- 


e in another, a soli-| peared so delightful, when viewed from the 


tary lamp, destined by and by to communi-|coach; and by way of blending the utile with 
cate light to the whole, threw a shadowy /|the dulce, to find out at the same time, if pos- 


splendour u 


the riches in the interior,|sible, an old country acquaintance, who, he 





which brought to his recollection the cave of|had some hopes, would put him in the way 
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of obtaining lodgings the next day, and com- 
meaeey 
name o 


ise at Llanwellyn. 


known. 


It so happened that the quarter indicated | 
by Burnet’s address, was in the immediate 


neighbourhood of the inn ; and William had 


searcely time to accustom his eyes to the 
glare and glitter of the shops, and his ears to 


the thousand incongruous noises of eveni 
when on looking up accidentally, he read the 
name of the street on the corner. 
es looked respectable and spacious, although 
in reality they boasted no more than two 
apartments on the floor, and he felt an un- 
selfish gladness in thinking that his friend 
must havedone well in the world. On ar- 
riving at the proper number, he knocked, 
and the door was opened by a respectable- 
looking female, with one child at her breast, 
and two or three at her heels. His informa- 
tion was correct—Mr. Burnet did live there. 

“Is he at home!” enquired William, 

“ Higher up,” replied the woman, retreat- 
ing into the parlour, and leaving the stranger 
in darkness. Surprised and indignant at the 
rudeness, he groped his way to the staircase, 
and succeeded in reaching the first floor.— 
While searching for the handle of the door, 


the noise he made attracted the attention of 


the inmates, and a young lady came out to en- 
quire his pleasure. Through the half-open 
door, he could perceive that the room was well 
sized, and handsomely furnished, and the la- 
dy herself evidently belonged to the genteel- 
er classes of society. 

“ Mr. Burnet!” she repeated, thoughtful- 
ly—“ Mamma, do you know any thing of a 
Mr. Burnet?” 

“ No, my dear.” 

“ Do you, papa?” 

“ No, no—nonsense. Stay, higher up, I 
believe—yes, higher up.” The young lady 
shut the door: William, left again in dark- 
ness, climbed another flight, and knocked. 

“Come in,” cried a voice. He entered, 
and found, in a decent, respectable-looking 
a ni, two men in the garb of quakers, 
with their broad-brimmed hats on, reading 
newspapers by the fireside, with a large pew- 
ter flaggon on the table beside them. One of 
them, after finishing deliberately the sentence 
he had been perusing, turned round his head, 
and William repeated the question. 

“J know not, friend;” was the reply 
“ higher up, perhaps, higher up;” and the 
quaker resumed his reading. The other did 
not so much as raise his eyes from the paper; 
and William, therefore, withdrew, signify- 
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the economy of his London life. The 
this acquaintance, was Burnet, and 
William remembered him a lad of much prom- 
Being left destitute at 
his father’s death, he had repaired to the me- 
tropolis to try his fortune, where it was un- 
derstood he had married. He was attached 
to some department of the Jaw, but in what 
capacity or with what success, was not 


The hous- 


Vou. [. 


ing his disapprobation of their inhospitality 
by shutting the door after him with less ge. 
tleness than usual. Higher up, however, 
our adventurer groped, and on arriving at the 
third floor, was happy to find it the last. Bo. 
ing invited, as before, to open the door {oy 
himself and walk in, he did so, ‘nd found the 
apartment meagrely supplied with mean 
furniture, among which was a tent bed; , 
young man sat by a table, on which some 
books and papers were scattered ; a few ana- 
tomical preparations lay about the room, ani 
a coffee-pot beside the fire proclaimed the suit. 
able sobriety of the student’s habits. 

“ Mr. Burnet?” said he, “ I don’t know, jp. 
‘deed—you had better inquire further.” 


ing,| “Upon my word, lam much obliged to you,” 


replied William, hastily, who was now out 
ot all patience—*“ but | would rather be ex. 
cused just now from scrambling upon the 
slates, unless you, in the first place, will she 
me the way.” The student smiled. 

“ There is no need,” said he; there is a 
family next dvor, I believe ; and if ‘one Bur- 
net’ denn not hang out there, why [ woul 
recommend you just to descend quietly by 
the stairs as you came ;” and, so saying the 
young man resumed his studies. 

William accordingly tried the next door, 
and, at length, found his friend. 

He had some difficulty, at first, in recogni- 
sing the features so familiar in his earlier 
youth; but the instant he became convinced 
that Burnet stood really before him in life and 
limb, he ran up to him with al! the kindly 
enthusiasm of a young man unhackneyed in 
the ways of the world, and shook him vehe- 
mently by the hand. His old companion nei- 
ther shrunk from the gripe, nor returned it ; 
he replied im the usual manner to the usual! 
questions, butasked none in return; and when 
the first brief salutations were over, stood si- 
lent for a moment, as if expecting either thet 
William would withdraw, or mention the pur- 
port ofhisvisit. At length, appearing to recol- 
lect himself, he selected one of afew broken 
chairs with which the room was garnislied, 
and, with a forced heartiness of manner, in- 
vited him to sit down. 

Williem hesitated at first, but the scene 
around seemed to explain the apprrent cold- 
ness of Burnet. A floor without a carpet, « 
bed without curtains, and a grate almost des- 
titute of fire—although a cooking utensil dis- 
puted with the family the little heat it affor- 
ded—appeared to indseate the very extreme 
of poverty. Three children were at supper, 
and it seemed scarcely possible that the young 
creature who ministered to their wants, could 
be the mother of such a family. She ap- 
peared to be quite a girl : and even the hag- 
gard and care-worn expression of her fea- 
tures could not conceal that they had been, 
very lately, both handsome and able.— 
Her dress, however, was neglected, and even 
dirty ; and her sickly bosom, where an infant 
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lay feeding, was exposed with an unconscious 
impropriety, which awakened, at once, pity 
and disgust. Occupied incessantly’ with her 
domestic cares, she hardly looked at the 
stranger; her curiosity received no excivement 
from matters that were out of her department; 
and the only tokens she exhibited of being 
even aware of his presence, were a slap and 
a“ hush !” to such of her little charges as 
merited the reproof, by allowing any other 
sound to escape the lips than that required in 
the process of mastication. 

A discipline unusual, and, therefore, appa- 
rently unreasonable, produced the effect that 
might have been anticipated. The children, 
silent at first in surprise, were loud at length 
in remonstrance, and a sound arose from 
among them, in which the shrill scream, the 
sturdy roar, and the plaintive whine were 
blended together like voices in some musica] 
composition—certainly not a glee. Poor 
Burnet sat like the image either of patience 
or despair. He raised his voice, for some 
time, so as to be heard above the din; but 
wearied at last with the hopeless struggle, 
held his tongue. In a momentary pause he 
sighed ; but while he did so, no deeper depres- 
sion than usual appeared in his manner, and 
no bitterer reflections on his fate seemed to 
be passing through his mind; his sigh was 
without character or expression, and seemed 
more the effect of habit than a token of sor- 
row or regret. 

“ You have not introduced me to Mrs. Bur- 
net,” said William at length, so much shock- 
edand embarrassed by the scene before him, 
that he hardly knew what to say. 

“ That is my wife,” replied the husband. 
Mrs. Burnet sighed. 

“] remember, Clive,” continued Burnet 
suddenly, while a kind of smile played on his 
dejected features, “ 1 remember when you and 
| were younger than we are now—when we 
used to walk out ona still evening, or a moon- 
light night, along the hawthorn hedges lead- 
ing to 
a cottage, a little mud-walled, straw-thatched, 
ruined hovel, near the bottom of the hill.— 
Poor fellow ! said | once when we were speak- 


ing of its new tenant—what a comfortless|fession of literature. 
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tage grew worse and worse ; and at last when 
there were more mouths to eat than bread to fill 
them, the man died, the wife and children went 
to the workhouse, and the hut fell into ruins ; 
on which I am told, younger boys than you 
and I were then, throw looks of superstitious 
dread as they circle widely round on their 
way home from a ramble on the hills.” Bur- 
net was silent for a moment, and then went 
on—*“ It is singular enough,” said he,” that I 
cannot get that cottage out cf my head. I, 
too, married for love—” and he cast an unim- 
passioned glance on his young wife, who re- 
turned it with one of pity and regret. “I 
brought my wife home to my London hut, 
and looked forward like you, to the time when 
I should be able to trim it a little—but you 
see how it is; things get worse instead of bet- 
ter; the furniture grows old and scanty, and 
the family large ; and although I work harder, 
Iam paid less. A fit of illness would wind 
up the affair ina week’s time.” 

«“ But, good heavens, Burnet,” exclaimed 
our adventurer, both surprised and shocked, 
“is it not irrational—I must say, unmanly, 
in a young and well-educated man like you to 
to talkin thismanner! The law is a profes- 
sion which gives the widest scope for talents 
and industry of all kinds ; and were it oth- 
erwise, there are surely more ways of living 
than one to be met with in London.” 

“ For me,” replied Burnet, calmly, “ there 
is only one: I was for some time the drudge 
rather than the clerk of an attorney, and leav- 
ing my situation on account of a quarrel with 
my employer was unable to find another. I 
was too poor for a merchant’s counting-house, 
where the salary of one so useless and inex- 
perienced would not have sufficed to keep ine 
alive ; I was teo proud to stand behind a coun- 
ter or a coach ; and I was too weak in body— 
perhaps also in mind—to become a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water to my fellow 
men. Of all the qualifications requisite for a 
man who must live by the wants of his neigh- 


e heights of Llanweilyn—there was} bours, I possessed only one—I could write,” 


“ Then you do not still belong to the pro- 
fession of the law?” interrupted Williain. 

“ Yes : just as this pen belongs to the pro- 
Iam one of the hum- 


place to live in, what a wretched fireside to} ble machines whose task it is to copy papers, 


go back to from his hard day’s work! ‘Say 


the production of other men’s brains; in short, 


rather, happy tellow,’ returned you, ‘he has|1l am what is technically called a law writer. 
married the girl of his heart, and he has aj‘Thanks to the verbosity of the documents | 
whole world to himself'in that enchanted cot-| allude to—the natural characteristic of a state 


tage. 
it ; he will trim the garden and re-thatch the 
roof, and I will help him myseifto train hon- 
eysuckle round the wails. In another sum- 


You will find what he will make of] of society in the highest degree refined and 


artificial—I am still able to supply my family 
with bread. This however, becomes more 
difficult every day. The same evil ingenui- 


mer or two, when you see a little chubby-face| ty which forces the honest, or the suspicious, 
looking out of the casement, which by thatjor the ingenious in their own way, toentrench 
time will be encircled with leaves, you will|themselves against all things possible and im- 
own it tobe a very paradise of love and con-| possible, behind an infinity of terms and modes 
tent!’ And so you did help him, and you|of expression, leads them to inventions which 
both worked very hard—but it would not do.| diminish the expense of so cumbrous a ma- 
Chubby faces came fast enough, but the cot-|chinery. The numerous copies for instance 
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of a paper which some time ago would have 
cost a round sum to the litigants, and provi- 
ded many families of law writers with a meai, 
may now be struck offfor a trifle by means of 
lithography. The progress of the schoolmas- 
ter too, who flogs so many aspiring youths in- 
to an ambition to wear long coats and to be 
called Mister, raises claims for our morsel of| 
bread which before would have been satisfied 
at the — ; and in army and navy of- 
ficers who have learnt to write since the war, 
and even in that fairer portion of the human 
family, which condescended formerly to no 
more unfeminine employments, than brush- 
making, boot-closing, and mop-spinning, we 
find a of dangerous and greedy rivals.— 
I do not complain, however; I have no one 
to find fault with—all these things are natur- 
ally and necessarily born of the time ; and the 
witling who sneers at the redundance of our 
legal language, and the ass who kicks against 
the advance of knowledge among the “ com- 
mon people,” appear to me to be equally ri- 
diculous,” Burnet had talked himself into 
complacency, if not animation ; and William, 
inexperienced as he was in the study of char- 
acter, was not slow in perceiving that the 
dejection so apparent in his manner at first 
was the effect, not of griefand disappointment, 
but simply of a mechanical and monotonous 
employment, the returns of which were too 
small, and the leisure hours too few, to per- 
mit the labourer to seek amusement for his 
naturally restless mind in other pursuits.— 
The sympathy of the observer was decreased 
by this discovery : he had yet to learn that in 
Burnet the disease exhibited itself in its 
mildest form, and he would probably still 
have joined in the exclamation of many good 
and sensible people on witnessing some moral 
fall—Poor creature! what could have jed him 
into vice !—his employment was so regular, 
so quiet, so easy, that not even a thought 
was required in its prosecution. 

“Come come,” exclaimed Burnet, when 
his lecture was finished, ‘ we live, after all. 
Til shut up my papers for the night, and in 
spite of the world, “we'll drink a cheerful 
glass to old friends, and old times.” He 
seized his hat, and went out of the room as 
he spoke, and William following him mechasn- 
ically down stairs, was glad to think that his 
friend possessed an apartment for the recep- 
tion of visitors in what seemed to bea genteel- 


er of the house. Burnet however strode 
through the hall, and emer, into the street, 
where the noise and crowd prevented Wil- 


liam for some time from asking the question 
to which he was tempted by such singular 
conduct. 

«“ This way!” cried the former, taking hold 
of his friend’s arm, and dragging him a 
into a narrow passage opening apparently in- 
to some house. On the right hand a still 
narrower dvor admitted a motley crowd of the 
lowest order into a compartment furnished 
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with a counter of polished pewter; acrogs 
which glasses of all dimensions, and {filed 
with liquids ofall colours, were handed inces. 
santly to the claimants. William paused fo; 
a moment in curiosity, for he perceived that 
he had entered for the first time one of those 
peculiarly Metropolitan rendezvous which are 
neither taverns nor coffee-houses, but are 
known by the still more appropriate name of 
public-houses. Burnet, however, shouted tp 
him from the further end of the passage ; and, 
following the voice, he found himself the next 
moment in an apartment, the atmosphere of 
which was so loaded with tobacco smoke, that 
for some timehe could neither see nor breathe 
freely. 

“ You are surprised,” said his conductor, 
as they seated themselves ata table nearly 
filled with company—“ You manage these 
things differently in the country. This is my 
parlour!”—(slapping the table with a violence 
which made the guests start and look at him, 
although only for an instant)—* this is my 
reception-room, open to me and my friends 
from morning till night—neither wife nor chil- 
dren my follow me to a haunt sacred to the 
dignity of man: here Iam at my ease—my fire 
is cheerful, and my servants attentive ; and | 
will shew you that my cellar can boast a cup 
of ale, as asever was brewed in Wilt 
shire.” illiam, during this speech sat in 
awkward and fidgetty silence, his cheeks burn- 
ing with a blush, half of shame half of anger, 
as he felt the attention of the company so ob- 
trusively and unnecessarily drawn upon hin; 
but the next moment, to his great relief, he 
heard the interrupted conversation around re- 
turn to its former channels. Some indivitlu- 
als, indeed, who sat smoking their pipes witli 
as solitary an air as if they had been ina des 
ert, testified their approbation of the speaker's 
eloquence by drinking his health ; but even 
they very speedily returned into the philo- 
sophical abstraction characteristic of their 
class, and the two friends, surrounded by ging- 
ling glasses and talkative guests, found 
themselves to all intents and purposes alone. 

“Is this the custom,” inquired William 
with some hesitation, “ among the rich and 
respectable classes of society ‘” 

“As you know nothing of the composition 
of London society,” replied Burnet, “ you can 
only mean, among the gentry, or among such 
at all events, as make some pretensions to gen- 
tility. Certainly not. In the country, when 
a thriving shopkeeper has retired for the day 
from his vounter, he enters the harem as good 
a gentleman as any lord in the land. He re- 
ceives hisfriends athome; his wife gives te2- 
parties, and his daughters play to the company 
on the piano. ividuals of this class are 
termed, somewhat indefinitely, ‘people in bus- 
iness,’—a cognomen, however, which by no 
means includes the wholesale merchants. [n 
town, the shopkeerers are simply tradesmen, 








and even those «..0 may be said to form the 
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aristocracy of the body are not ashamed of the; tion was over, his quick grey eye had fasten- 
title. ‘This class of society which compre-| ed for an instant upon every face in the room; 
hends a vast portion of the wealth of the me-'and at length, fixing upon that of our hero, it 
tropolis, live in the public-houses; their shops “ held him” as securely as the wedding guest, 
being their stalls of business, and their houses} when taken into custody by the glance of the 
their dormitories ‘They are fond of the pub-| ancient mariner. Mr. W ikins, then rejecting 
lic-house from habit and early association, but the profier of a seat made in two or three 
still more froma knowledge of itsconveniencce. | quarters at once, glided up to where William 
There isno commodity in London so dear, or! sat, and addressed him ina sort of confidential 


so merchantable, as house-room; and thus' 
their dwellings are in many instances crain-| 
med with lodgers from top to bottom, tc the 
utter exclusion of guests: but even when this) 
is not the case, they know that it is here on] y| 
they can meet with their associates. As for’ 
that crowd of nondescripts, who are neither 
tradesmen nor mechanics, nor gentlemen, but! 
who, wearing a coat good upon their backs, pass | 
by the courtesy of society for miséers, while they | 
live no human being knows where—Perhaps,” 
(added Burnet, with a dejected smile,) “in a 
three-pair back room, with an ailing wile 
and three squalling children—what would be- 
come of them if no such place as the public- 
house existed ? ‘They would be obliged either 
todescend and talk to their visitors in the streets 
or to unveil to the unhallowed eyes of a stran- 
ger the most sacred mysteries of taeir do- 
mestie life. -As it is, a man’s house is literal- 
ly his castle—and almost as impregnable as 
if it were a castle in the air: no one insults 
another, whatever may be his apparent cir- 
cumstances, with the question ‘ where do you 
live” it would be resented, in most instances, 
as fiercely as the still less answerable one of 
‘how do you tive” The same custom prevails 
among the nondescripts, who have net a good 
coat on their backs, although a different and| 
somewhat cheaper room is provided for their 
reception: and among the mechanics also, 
who style themselves the ‘useful classes,’ 
conceiving, with infinite wisdom, that they} 
are more useful to their neighbour by giving 
him a pair of boots, than he is to them by giv- 
ing them money to buy bread. With regard 
to the upper ranks, including the aristocracy 
of trade, they live as people always do who 
have plenty of room; but even they are mak- 
inga rapid approximation to the manners of 
the lower classes; their clubs, Tam toid, be- 
ing constructed on the same principle as a so- 
ciety of tailors and one of shopmen which 
meet in this very house—with the sole diifer- 
ence that among the vulgar, a fund, or post- 
humons “ benefit’ is subseribed, and thus they 
may be said to eat and drink for the geod of 
their surviving families.’ When Burnet had 
reach this peint in his narration, a little elder- 
ly man, wearing a shabby brown frock, and 
curiously dirty linen, entered the room. He 
was received by the company with sundry sal- 
Utacions, in various degrees of familiarity, 





from, * How are you to night; Mr. Wilkins!” 


whisper. 

“}"ine seasonable weather, sir,” said he, 
“the country looks as if it did not know that 
the winter is just at hand. Been lately in 
Wales?” 

“ Why, yes,” replied William, drawing me- 
chanically back, as a thousand stories of the 
peril which the hapless stranger in London 
is doomed to undergo, flashed upon his recol- 
lection. 

“ Knew it!” said Wilkins. “Have you 
seen the new plough—or the patent harrow? 
I could show you an assortment at a friend’s 
ware-house that would astonish you.” 

“Tam not an agriculturist,” repiied Wil- 
liam, resolutely. x 

“T dare say not; you look like one who 
would care less to sow a corn-field than to 
trample one down, running afler a covey of 
partridges. ‘Talking of partridges, I know a 
gentleman who might be induced to part with 
a beautiful little setter, on reasonable terms.” 
William shook his head. 

* A friend of mine, has a fowlirg-piece for 
sale ata mere nothing; J could get it turned 
into a detonator for a few shillings.” William 
buttoned up his trowsers’ pecket. 

* J’ll tell you, what, sir,” said the persever- 
ing stranger, “these cravats require to be 
bought by a person who knows what he is a« 
bout. You flatter yourself, I suppose, that 
you are wearing silk! Now, an acquaintance 
of mine in the city could be prevailed upon to 
dispose of a dozen—or any smaller, or: larger 
number—of a quality that would make you 
wonder at the price. As for waistcoating,” 
drawing a parcel from his pocket, “a friend of 
mine has just put into my hands an article 
which I can absolutely vouch for ;” and he 
spread out upon the table a few yards of fig- 
ured silk, Many of the company gethered 
round this miscellaneous dealer to look at his 
wares; and William’s awkwardness returned, 
as he found hunself placed in so conspicuous a 
situation. 

* | take it upon myself,” at length said a 
very gentlemanlike person, who appeared to 
be on tolerable good terms with himself—« I 
take it upon myself to say, that there is more 
worsted than silk in this article.” Some of 
the company appeared disposed to join, while 
others strenuously rebutted the imputation, 
and Wilkins, now appealing to one party and 
now angrily arguing with the other, forgot 


down to “Ha, old boy, how dost?" To all of|entirely the customer he had been so anxious 

which he replied with scrupulous polite-|to secure. In the meantime the waistcoat 

ness. By the time this ceremony of recep-|picce was handed from one to another, and 
A. 2. 
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presently the tumult rolled to the further end;the company, nodded with a comic familiarity 
of the room. to Burnet, and moved towards the door. 
Burnet appeared to be amused with the! “Put me in mind, Dick,” said he, “ to stand 
look, half of'alarm, half of curiosity, which the' the next time,” and he disappeared into the 
novice turned up6n him. | passage. Barnet did not seem to be in the least 
* You need not be afraid,” said he, “they disconeerted by the laugh which arose trom 
will not eat you alive, for all you are a coun-| the company at his expense. 
try cousin. Wilkins, strange as you may | “ He will be as good as his word,” said he; 
think it, will sell you any ae you can ima- |“ ay, and better; if Wigwam was not so in- 
gine quite as cheap as you could buy it at the tolerable an ass, le would be a fine fellow.— 
shops.” You look, William,” he continued, “as if’ you 
“ And this out of mere benevolence ?” were disgusted by the dissipated, desperate 
“Not exactly. Competition runs so high air, and poverty-stricken garb of this uncere- 
in these last days, that methods of obtaining monious acquaintance; Wigwam, neverthe- 
custom are resorted to, which our ancestors less, is a man of some talent, and great good 
never dreamed of. Aman would formerly | nature ; and he is, moreover, and { am sure 
recommend his wine or coa] merchant to a'the announcement will awaken your respect 
friend, without thinking of receiving ten per a ‘gentleman of the press.’” 
cent. from the trader for his trouble. Now| “ Are you serious!” 
we have changed all that; every thing ismar-| ‘ He came to town a fine, frank, high-mind- 
ketable, down to our very conversation. As ed young fellow, as sober as a hermit, and as 
for Wilkins, he has carried the business to devout asa martyr. Literature was the pro- 
the pitch of caricature; he is in the most gen- fession he adopted, but whether he had even 
eral sense a general agent; but where he a. chance of success I never could Jearr. It 
lives, or how he.lives, no living man knows;/ was his fortune to meet soon afteg his arrival 
_he is a shrewd, clever fellow, and with al] with a young girl, like himself an adventurer 
‘goodnatured ; but one of these unfortunate from the country, whose qualifications for ma- 
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evils, with whom nothing prospers—a very 
Tantalus, who would choke with thirst, even 
if up to the neck in water.” 

“ And the gentleman who opened the debate 
about the quality of the stuff? He seems to 
me to be absolutely an anomaly .in the com- 
pany.—His top-boots, furred cloak, and friz- 
zled hair have surely lost their way.” 


“ He isa shopman in the city, a denizen of) 


the vast establishment of Messrs. Dot and Cot 
Why do you stare? He is really a wel)-look- 
ing fellow, and, for aught 1 know, a gentle- 
man’s son. 
it than you or 1; or, which is the same thing, 
more philosophy. His parents, no doubt, 


taught him to write ; but we all write, every 
He, as it happened, was one of! 


one of us. 
the mary who could find no employment for; 
this* universal qualification: and he had pro-| 


Some young men have less spir-!,,- . fo 
¢ § p | His offer was accepted—they were married— 


king a fortune also in her head and fin- 
gers, fur she could both devise and execute 
a bonnet or a pelisse. Wigwam, as simple 
‘and innocent as herself, and possc ssed withal 
by a gallant and adventurous spirit, paid his 
addresses—probably to the tune of the old bal- 
‘lad : 


“A heart assof!, a heart as kind, 
A hbeait as sound and free, 

As in the whole world thou eanst find— 
That heart i'l) give to thee!’ 


Burnet stopped suddenly, and shoved back his 
chair. 

* And what became of them !—what be- 
came of her?” inquired William, with inter- 


whe 


‘ ” , j 
bably the sense to set himself to learn a busi-!, “As to her, I'do not know,” answered hie 


-ness, easy in itself, and little embarrassing! 
either to mind or body. He is somewhat of a 
puppy, itis true, but this is the fault of circum- 
stances. Accustomed from morning to night 
to handle, and to talk and think of articles of 
dress, and to be stared and simpered at by the 
women, it would be a wonder if some effemi- 
nacy of inind and some puppyism of person 
were nou the result. One business makes a 
sloven, anothera dandy; and the latter is less 
ridiculous and more amiable than the former.” 
At this moment Burnet’s full glass vanished 
from the table, and the friends looking up, 
saw its contents poured into a capacious mouth | 
behind them, somewhat in the manner of the 
Hindoos, who fling their drink into their 


friend coldly, “ you see what has become of 
him !” 

“Does he still live by literature 2” : 

“He is a reporter for the newspapers, of 
that class which is paid three half-pence a line 
for their paragraphs.” 

“ Three half-pence a line! that seems 4 
magnificent sum to me.” 


“lt is asum on which a man might live 
with tolerable comfort, were it not for the tr- 
fling circumstances of the editor having it in 
his power either to cut down or reject alto- 

ether. This renders the profession—for it 
is a distinct and crowded profession—one of 
the most precarious imaginable: and as the 
poor devils, in order to give themselves @ 





throats without touching the vessel with their! 
lips. Having satisfactorily performed this! 
feat, a man who was by far the shabbiest of| 


chance of making as many three hulf-pences 
as ible, are in the habit of spinning out 
their sentences and distending their details 
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beyond all reasonable rule, they have fallen 
intoobloquy and contempt.” Burnet became 
graver and more sullenevery moment. Some 
unconscious analogy between ns own circum- 
stances and those of Wigwam’s tainily seem- 
ed to be weighing down his spirits. “Come, 
come,” said he, at length, starting up—* i 
have no more lions for you to-night. ‘These 
people are all decent tradesmen, fatand greasy 
citizens; Iwill walk with you to the bottom 
of the street and put you in \he road to your 
inn. Good night, gentlemen.” 
“Good night, good night.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


As are tho-e apples, pleasant io ihe eye, 
But full of smoke within, which use to grow 


Nv ar ive dead lake. 
DRUMMOND. 


Tue excitement of William’s feelings had 
not abated when he parted with his friend, but 
its character was changed. ‘There was no- 


thing in common, he knew, between himself 


and the persons who had just been described 
to him, but there certainly seemed to be a 
marvellous similarity in the circumstances in 
which their course of adventure had cominenc- 
ed. An uneasy sensation arose in his bosom ; 
a sort of qualm run across his heart, and he 
stopped suddenly in the street, and threw a be- 
wildered glance aiong the dark forest ot hous- 
es by which he was surrounded. The night- 
air was cold and yet heavy; it seemed as if 
he could not breathe freely; he felt that he 
had no chance of sleeping very soon, and he 
determined therefore to try the effect of a 
walk before betaking himself-to bed. 

And onward he did walk, he knew not, and 
cared not in what direction, and so deeply im- 
mersed in speculation as to be utterly uncon- 
scious of the lapse of time. The streets were 
gradually deserted ; the lights disappeared 
from the windows ; and at length one o’clock 
pealing from a distant church startled him to 
recollection. The solemn sound seemed to 
awaken a thousand echoes, for it was repeat- 
ed in various tones, and at various distances, 
for a considerable time; and mingling with 
them, some hoarse human murmurs were 
heard, which his ear was at length enabled 
t) separate into their component words,— 
“past one?” By and bye the bells and voic- 
es died gradually away, and all was silent as 
before. 

William was by this time, although, he did 
not then know the locality, in Piecadiily, be- 
side the Green Park. He observed on the 
opposite side of the street a man leaning on 
the rails, and apparentiy looking attentively 
at the jet d’eau which playsin the pond; and 
taking this person for a watchman, he crossed 
over to ask him the way to his inn. The man 
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its being repeated in a louder tone, jumped sud- 
denly round, and rubbing his eyes— 

“ Odsa!” said he, “J declare I was almost 
asleep. Hang that drowsy water; I always 
hated the liquid asif it had been poison. But 
how—is it you? My dear fellow, lam glad 
to see you!” shaking him heartily by the 
nand, * How have you been! What are you 
up to, eh? So, you have left our friend 
Dick at his muddy ale.—-Have you quarre}led 
with your landlady?” William had by this 
time identified the stranger with poor Wig- 
wai, Whose story had so much interested him 
a few hours betore, and forgetting, or uncar- 
ing, that not even the ceremony of introduction 
had passed between them, returned the grasp 
as cordially as it was given. 

“Come, what are you up to!” repeated the 
reporter. 

“Twas just about to ask you to point out 
the nearest way into Holborn: I have wander- 
ed from the inn where I arrived this evening ; 
and it is now full time to think of bed.”— 
Wigwam tdrned a look of comic increduli- 
ty upon his companion ; but the expression 
vanished at the first glimpse of the clear 
eye and open brow of our adventurer. He 
hesitated for a moment, and turned away his 
head; but rallying suddenly, he cocked his 
weather-beaten hat, aud hemming away his 
confusion— 

“Come along, then,” eried he; “step out 
my fine fellow—you could not have met with 
a better pilot in England.” 

* Not for the world,” exclaimed William, 
“T would not take you a yard out of your way 
at an hour like this—imuch less a distance that 
appears to me to be several miles.” Wig- 
wam turned suddenly round, and looked him 
full in the face. 

“1 thought I had told you,” said he, “that 
I had quarrelled with my landlady. Sink me 
it has been the lot of many a fellow be- 
fore now! But never mind, there is a moon 
above, although obscured by these sulky-look- 
ing clouds; and for me there is—corn in 
Egypt, my boy, corn in Egypt still. Come 
along !” and he strode rapidly away. 

William read the meaning of his compan- 
ion’s metaphor, in his features, air, manner ard 
dress; and with a feeling of commiseration 
mingled with horror, followed him in silence, 
through the gloom. Can this be London, 
thought he, the queen of cities, the wealthy, 
the generous! or are these so many omens 
sent from heaven to warn me of the ruia into 
which I am about to plunge! Resolving, at 
all events, that the misery he could not remove 
he would at least relieve for the moment, he 
asked Wigwam whether he knew of any 
house of public reception, where they could 
both be accommodated for the remainder of 
the night. The inn was out of the question 
—so vagabond a figure@s that presented by 
the reporter, would not be admitted. 





did not at once reply to his question, but, on 


“Where we can both be accommodated *” re- 
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peated the latter. “T'obe sure 1 do, my dear 
fellow—a dozen, if that were necessary ; on- 
ly put me in mind that [ stand the next time. 
will take you to a house much nearer than 
the inn, where you wil] see what London is 
made of. I knew there wascorn in Egypt,” 
continued he, half aloud, and rubbing his 
hands, as he quickened his pace almost toa 
run—‘“I said there was corn in Egypt !” 


“ But, sir,” said William, catching hold of 


his arm, “I do not wish just at this time, to 
inquire into the materials of London society ; 
my object is to get to bed as speedily as possi- 
sible.” 

* At your option, lad, at your option,” re- 


plied the reporter, “ but, I like the fireside as! 
There will be only a few of 


well sometimes, 
us, Owing to the great fight at Epping, quite 
a family party, I assure you.” Musing on 
what connexion could possibly subsist between 
the great fight at Epping and the family par- 
ty they were about to join, our adventurer fol- 
lowed his guide in silence, and in due time 
they stopped before a house in James’ Street 
Covent Garden. a 
Wigwam tapped, apparently in a peculiar 
manner, and after some difficulty the wander- 
ers were admitted. ‘The apartment into 
which they were received was divided like a 
coffee-room ; and with its bare wooden bench- 


sawdust, looked as if it was intended only for 
the very lowest classes of society. 
pany, at first sight, seemed to be as much out 
of their sphere asthe shopman at the Three 
Puncheons. It consisted of fifteen or twenty 
men, for the most part genteely dressed, and 


nearly the same number of women, in silks} wanted an assistant, his clerk would give him 


ithe person’s address—wished him a very good 


and satins, and a few in downright ball cos- 
tume. The most fashionable freedom pre- 
vailed. The jest went round—not delicate, it 
is truc, but sufficiently pointed ; and this was 


fullowed by the stroke of manual humour ;/bitterly, ashe descended into the strect— 


while the whole received a certain poignancy | 


from the frequent oath and imprecation with 
which the speech of both sexes was garnished. 
Here and there a stranger might be observed, 
apparently from the country, glaring with 
drunken curiosity, upon the unaccustomed 
scene, evincing a sense of his danger, by sur- 
ly defiance, or affecting to brave it by imper- 
tinent intrusion :—these were the men, no 
doubt, destined to raise up their aching, empty 
heads, and great calf’seyes to Sir Richard 
Birnie, in the morning, complaining of evils 
to which their own stupidity had exposed 
them, and imploring redress for injuries which 
their own imprudence had provoked. As 
for Wigwam, he made himself perfectly at 
home in a moment, shook hands with the men, 
rallied or tickled the women, sipped every 
body’s coffee—tor “ the sober berry’s juice” 
was the refreshment at least in thisapartment 
—and seemed to be a_prodigious favorite with 
the whole company. William gazed at first, 
in amused surprise, which was gradually suc- 
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ceeded by disgust and aversion ; and at length 
slipping a piece of money into Wigwamn's 
hand, he made his retreat. The reporte; 
pocketed the gift with great complacency ; but 
as our adventurer vanished in the lobby, he 
bawled after him -- 

“Hollo Bill, be sure you put me in mind 
that I stand the next time !” 

It was late before William awoke the next 
day, and while running over in his memory 
ithe scenes and characters of the previous 
|night, he dressed in haste, and almost trepida- 
tion. A few hours, he felt, would virtually 
decide his prospects, he would be able to per. 
ceive even by the manner-of the new friends 
ihe was to court, what interest they were dis. 
posed to take in his affairs, and what benefit 
ihe was likely to reap from their good offices, 
\Of his two letters of introduction, the one ad. 
idressed to Mr. Irvine, the East India mer. 
‘chant, seemed the most important ; and he 
\therefore enquired his way to the Royal Ex. 
‘change, near which was situated the count- 
‘ing-house of his expected patron. 
| He mounted the steps witha beating heart. 
|Mr. Irvine was within; the visitor’s name ! 
/Willam Clive. In another minute, the clerk 
returned to ask his business : he gave hitn the 
letter of introduction, and was speedily ush- 
Mr. Ir- 
vine, a handsome, niiddle-aged, gentlemanl|ike 
man, received him politely—asked a few ques- 
tions—was sorry he had no vacancy at pres- 
eut—did not know of any elsewhere, and sel- 
dom heard of such things—would keep the 
affair in mind, however, was in the habit him- 
self cf applying to a situation-agent when hie 








morning—and would be delighted to hear of 


‘his success. 


« Little time lost, however !”” said William 


“ This is the true way of doing business! So 
here is one anchor gone; God help me 
when I shall be entirely adrift on this bois- 
terous sea, with no dependence but on my own 
smooth water-sails, and fair weather skill!” 
He resolved, notwithstanding, to cal] upon 
the agent mentioned by Mr. Irvine, although, 
it must be confessed with little hope of deriv- 
ing any benefit from his assistance. He found 
him in a court near Lombard-street, in a little 
counting-room at the top of the house. He 
was a grave, elderly, respectable-looking per- 
son, and a huge book lay open before him.— 
The Agent desired to know his qualifica- 
tions. 

“T know a little Greek—and Latin—and 
French-—and Italian. I learnt book-keeping 
at school—and I have been considered to 
write a good hand.” 

« Shall I enter your name, and address, and 
qualifications and references ?” 

“If yon please.” 








“The fee is half a guinea.” Walliam red- 
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dened, and thrust his hand hastily into his 

pocket. He drew the coin half way out from 

among his few—few companions; but his 

heart failed him, and he allowed it to drop 
in to the bottom. 

«[ would prefer sir,” said he, “paying you 
double or treble the money when I obtain a 
situation, and even allowing you a reasonable 
per centage on the salary.” 

« That is contrary to ny way of doing busi- 
nes,” said the agent calmly. 

«Then, at least, tell me, if it be in your 
power, What are my prospects of success, 
supposing I enter my name in your books.” 

“Certainly ; I wish to mislead nobody. 
The qualifications you have mentioned are al- 
most wholly useless—some of them worse 
than useless ; and the fate of your application, 
therefore, will depend upon the respectability 
and friendship of the parties to whom you 
mean to refer.” 

“It is enough, I will not trouble you ; good 
morning.” He hurried down the stairs, and 
strode, in a kind of desperation, to a house in 
the regions of Finsbury, which was pointed 
out to him as the residence of the Blanks. 
Here he was ushered into a room, where sev- 
eral ladies were at lunch, eating soup; and 
he was hardly permitted to deliver his letter 
till he had joimed them in the amusement. 
Genealogies were then settled, and family 
likenesses detected; and at length, he se- 
cretly congratulated himself on the safe estab- 
lishment of the fact, that he had really some 
of the rich blood of the Blanks, however dil- 
uted and adulterated, in his vems. They 
then treated of his business to town, and de- 
clared themselves highly interested in his in- 
quiries, and absolutely certain of their suc- 
cessful termination. 

“ Your son-in-law, ma’am,” hinted William 
“[ have heard is in extensive business, and of| 
course employs a suitable number of clerks !”’ 

“He is one of the greatest merchants in the 
city ;” said Mrs. Blank, “ but as to his clerks, 
we do not meddle with these things at all ; 
indeed we have declined it on several occa- 
sions: however, we dine at five precisely, and 
shall be most happy to see you any and every 
day you like.” William looked grave. 

“ But you have many other friends, no doubt 
equally capable of assisting me in my views, 
and to whoma word from you would be a com- 
mand.” 

* Oh, no, you are quite mistaken, we have 
no influence now inthe world; indeed we 
never lay ourselves out for these things.” 

“ But you willbe sure to come to dinner,” 
added one of the daughters. 
_ “ Yes, do,” said the other, “take apartments 
i the neighbourhood ; it will be so conveni- 
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to a distinct recollection of the circumstances 
of hir situation. He was now upon his own 
resources, Of what did they consist? and in 
what way were they to beemployed! A thou- 
sand puzzling questions suggested themselves 
to nis mind, and at length he stood stock still 
in the middle of the footway, and looked about 
like one who had lost his way. 

Indecision, however, of this kind, will not 
do in London ; the next passer by elbowed 
him out ef his way, and a woman, into whose 
path he was thus thrown, swore at him like a 
trooper. This feminine creature was one of 
the girls employed by the newsmen, and a 
bundle of papers she carried under her arm 
suggested an idea at which he grasped with 
eagerness, He purchased from her a journal 
celebrated for the number of its advertise- 
ments—being as yet ignorant thata man who 
is not particularly nice, might for less than 
one-fourth part of the sum read the paper all 
through, and obtain some refreshment anda 
comfortable seat into the bargain—and_post- 
ing himself np against the wall, opened the 
important page. ‘The very first advertisement 
which caught his eye made his heart beat and 
his eyes sparkle. 

* Wanted immediately, a gentleman under 
thirty, to undertake a situation of high res- 
pectability, and considerable emolument,— 
References required. Apply to R. W. No. 90, 
Westley Street, Borough.” He crushed the 
newspaper into his pocket, inquired the way 
to the Borough, and sprung impetuously for- 
ward to the adventure. 

Crossing London Bridge, he saw the Thames 
for the first time. Its broad bosom, studded 
with innumerable barges, glittered in the sun- 
light; here and there amidst the crowd of ca- 
noe-like skifis, a silken pennon, or a painted 
canopy, ora gilded prow, marked the path of 
wealth or civic honour; all was mirth and 
motion ; the shrill laugh of ladies leaped 
along the water, and mingled with the sound 
of the bugle or the flute; barges passed and 
repassed; the river tumbled along in music 
and in joy, and every component atom of its 
surface seemed to move and quiver in the sun, 
William’s heart, too, danced at the sights and 
sounds; he seemed to acquire fresh vigour 
from the breeze which blew over the water, 
and fresh hope from the gladsome scene around. 
He pushed gallantly forward, and at length 
dived, on the southern side of the river, into 
a new wilderness of houses which rose from 
the water’s edge. 

It was a considerable time before he could 
find the place indicated in the advertisement 
and his dread of being too late increased eve- 
ry moment. At length the fortunate words, 
“Westley Street” appeared on the corner of 


ent to pop in at five, and we are always hap-|a house, and he ran forward with renewed 


py to see any body atdinner!”” William with 
& burning cheek, and a labouring bosom, took 
his leave; and was again in the midst of the 


celerity. He was in hopes that the mean ap- 
pearance of the buildings would disappear, as 
he had sometimes found it todo, on advancing 
into the street; but here the very reverse was 
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the case: and at length, when he found him-|custom is, for the applicant to deposit a trite I think h 
self in a dirty, narrow lane, surrounded by all|—only a shilling—merely for the trouble of I in COPY 
the usual indications of wretchedness and vice| booking ; and thus, being in possession of his (qm him thal 
which distinguish the abodes of the congre-|name, address, qualifications and references, if J sity of 
gated poor in cities, he became convinced|he happens to be the successful candidate, we J thes? * 
that he had mistaken his way, and bitterly|can, in due time, let him know all about it, yo, 9 wasa! 
regretted the time he had lost in exploring so/know.” William could not help smiling j, 9 ing bo" 
worthless a channel. On arriving, however,/|the midst of his vexation. : and Bu 
at the required number, he had the curiosity} “Come, then,” said he, “admit me as a cap. more W 
to look in at the open door. didate, there is your shilling.” was gla 
The only furniture which graced the apart-| “ Not from a triend !” exclaimed the agent did not é 
ment, that seemed to have been transported |—*‘Never from a friend! No, no, my dear gir, at the 
from an Irish bog, was a fragment of a count-|if you were a stranger it would be anothor better t 
ing-house desk, the rents in which were herc/matter. Well, if it must be so, this is really life ull 
and there concealed from prying eyes by/uncivil—never mind, we'll go over the way, was sur 
patches of browa paper; and behind it, a stool|and I'll treat you toa pint of ale.” Willian, life by 
minus the third leg. That the latter article|with difficulty, excused himself from accept. meet Bu 
was able to maintain so handsomely as it did|ing this liberal offer; but ,Mr.Wilkins, woul; Puachec 
its position on only two legs, was owing to an|at least see him to the door. been be 
individual, the solitary denizen of the room,| “ Adieu!” said he, shaking kim by the hand long Wi 
who poised himself upon it so ingeniously,|——-“if we eucceed, you may depend upca sustenal 
that an unobservant spectator would have im- hearing from me.” low a I 
agined the feat had been performed for the} “ After all, Mr. Wilkins,” remarked Wij. out at 
sitier’s own convenience, or recreation, while|liam, taking a last peep at the office, “do you ment. 
he hung over the pages of a huge mercantile-| think this is exactly the place for—for—” asked, 
looking book betore him. William was stag-| “Oh, you don’t like the situation? Cen- surely 
ered by this appearance of business ; andjtral,I think, rather central--but you don't peculia 
wing forth the newspaper, compared the| know town yet.” Burnet 
number again with that onthe door. The| “I do not altogether mean geographically— are the 
man still did not look up, and our adventurer,/but -the appearance-—-the appointments— youth. 
at length somewhat abruptly asked : the—” The 
“ Pray, sir, are you R. W.?” “You think it looks a little queer! a little cheons 
” 'Thirty-two—forty-one — -fifty-five—-fifty-|rum-looking! I dare say you do; but that’s Ing be 
eight,” muttered the accountant, running up|not much matter. We don't ask half-a-gui- Suapk 
the money column with his eye and pen, “I/nea, like some folks—what can you expect for was 
shall attend to you in a moment, sir.” Wil-ja shilling !” attrac 
liam, after waiting two or three moments,} “That is just the point. We expect, | Tecove 
threw another glance round the apartment,|think, as much for one shilling as for twenty ; the ¢ 
and, indignant at having been seduced. into| we expect probability.” merry 
hope by so very shabby a concern, repeated} ‘ Probability! Pardon me, my dear sir, point, 
his question with an emphasis he did not use|you quite amuse me. Go to the lottery, and our y 
on ordinary occasions. count probabilities-—-go to the gaming-table from 
“Tsay, sir, are you R.W.?” upon whichjand calculate chances—go to a common pub- whiel 
the accountant placing his finger upon the fi-|lic-house raffle and study philosophy! He begat 
gure, at which he had been interrupted, rais-| whose merchandize is hope, is above the pet- ment 
ed his head slowly to examine the face of his|ty laws of trade. Who after taking the trou- tion 
customer; and to the great astonishment of|ble of coming here, would lose his chance. the | 
our adventurer, disclosed the features of the/however remote he might think it, for the Sim 
universal agent, Mr. Wilkins. The adverti-|sake of a shilling? Adieu, now, adieu. For evel 
ser stared at his client with unmoved gravity,|aught you—or [—know, your money has not rem 
and then bowing solemnly, saluted him by his| been ill-spent: at least when every other hope both 
name. shall fail you, you wiil think to yourself, if of f 
“ Allow me to piace a chair for you, good|only for a moment, ‘I wonder whether any shal 
sir. Never mind, they are ail up stairs. Byjthing will ever come of it !’"—and that one pati 
the way, it is no bad idea, that walking cane|thought, my dear boy, at such a time, will be cha 
which unfolds into a seat—the thing may be|richly worth a shilling !” 
useful sometimes. The original inventor isa| William walked more leisurely——home- 
friend of mine; and I could get one for you at! wards—he had no home ; another night at 
prime cost.” the inn would almost empty his pockets.— 
“ That is not the question now, Mr. Wilk-| What was to be done? Situations did not 
ins,” said William, half provoked, and half|come, it appeared, when called upon ; and it 
amused—*“I have wandered here in search| was asabsolutely necessary to eat and drink 
of R. W. and I am desirous of inquiring into} before obtaining one asafter. He resolved, 
the nature of the situation-he advertises.” _|in the first place, to hire acheap apartment ; W 
“The situation,” said Mr. Wilkins, “is ajand in the second place—although this was bs 
very good one—a very good one indeed. Our|not without a struggle, he was ashamed to a 
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think how violent—to offer Burnet assistance 
in copying, the law-writer having informed 
him that he was sometimes under the neces- 
sty of employing the pen of another. Both 
these affairs were speedily managed. He 
wasadmitted as a lodger in a respectable-look- 
ing house, on paying a week’s rent in advance: 
and Burnet, having luckily received that day 
more work than he could himself get through, 
was glad to accept of his friend’s assistance, and 
jid not appear to be in any manner surprised 
at the otfer. This sort of empleyment was 
better than nothing; it would at least support 
life till something better appeared; and there 
was surely nothing degrading in supporting 
life by such means. He had promised to 
meet Burnet the same evening, at the Three 
Puacheons, the public-house where they had 
been before ; and although wearied with his 
long wanderings, and faint from want of 
sustenance, for he had been unable to swal- 
low a morsel of feod the whole day, he set 
out at nine o’clock to keep the appoint- 
ment. Where was the necessity, it may be 
asked, for making such a promise at all, 
surely not very commendable in itself, and 
peculiarly absurd on the present occasion ! 
Burnet had paid the night before. Of such 
are the reasons that determine the actions of 
youth. 

’ The company assembled at the Three Pun- 
cheons, was much the same as on the even- 
ing before, although with the exception of 
Suapkin, the gentleman shopkeeper, there 
was no one present who had on that occasion 
attracted his particular notice. Burnet had 
recovered from his gloom ; Simpkin indulged 
the company With asong; the joke and the 
merry story, neither destitute of decency nor 
point, ran from table to table; and at length 
our young and buoyant adventurer, awaking 
from the lethargy both of body of mind, into 
which the events of the day had thrown him, 
legan to feel a sensation of absolute enjoy- 
ment stealing around his heart. This sensa- 
tion increased ; it became more tumultuous; 
the hilarity was communicated_ by degrees to 
Simpkin and his associates; and at length 
evento the phlegmatic Burnet. If we only 
remember for a moment his previous situation 
both mental and bocily—his fatigue——his want 
of food—-his inexperience in drinking, we 
shall be prepared for the result, which the 
patient reader wiil find detailed in a future 
chapter. 





CHAPTER V. 


*Tis early to begin to fear 


The devil at fif.een. 
Sepiey. 


Wuen Mr. Vesper, the next morning after 
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with some vexation that the London coach had 
already passed, and that there was not a post- 
chaise to be had in the town. “ Poor boy,” 
thought he, “I must net leave him long to 
himself—he could not be in more dangerous 
company. He will discover, perhaps this 
night, the trick I have played with his Bible, 
and the consequences may be serious.” After 
musing for some tune, however, on the disap- 
pointment, with that happy philosophy which 
usually prevails in a well regulated mind, he 
discovered that all had happened for the best. 
How did he know, he inquired, what was the 
real character of her who was to make or 
mar the happiness of his protegee? Was he 
to be satisfied with the istinctive interest 
inspired by a pretty face—to tall in love at 
first sight, and yield up the government of his 
judgment to his eyes! He determined to cloak 
his curiosity under the privileges sometimes 
claimed by elderly gentlemen, and to spend 
the forenoon, perhaps providentially allowed 
to him, in prying into the recesses of Helen’s 
mind. 1] will wink hard,” said he’ smiling, 
as he finished his morning’s meal, “ and her 
beauty shall not bribe me; neither shall my 
senses be charmed with that rich melodious 
voice, charm she ever so wisely.” The half- 
quaker hat and the shining brown cane were 
then gaily assumed, and our speculator sallied 
forth to business. 

The morning presented a very beantiful 
specimen of that most beautiful of all seasons, 
an English autumn; and the scenery around 
the little town, with its varieties of height and 
hollow, wood, lawn, and water, was worthy of 
the lovely light which called forth its beauty. 
Mr. Vesper, who was as much in the habit of 
rejoicing with external nature as if he had 
besn a pantheist in his heart, walked joyously 
along, and reached the little porch where he 
had seen the lovers part, at an hour so unsea- 
souably early that he hesitated some time be- 
fore knocking. The house was of the same 
size and form as the neighbouring cottages, 
but distinguished trom them by a certain air 
of neatness, cleanliness, and even taste. The 
little patch of ground before the wall was laid 
out with botanical precision into a display of 
various families of flowers, and defended trom 
the fvotway by a neat green paling. The 
porch, of rude lattice work, hung round with 
Jessamine, looked like a garden bower; and 
the brightly clean glass of a little window on 
each side glanced through a wreath of vine 
leaves. “[fam not too early,’—determined 
Mr. Vesper, as the knocker rattled on the 
door,—“ with the mistress of this house it is 
already mid-day.” 

In the room into which he was shown by a 
little girl, he found Miss Howard seated ata 
table with nearly a dozen children at their 





we left him at Llanwellyn, awoke from a sleep 
unbroken except by happy dreams, he heard 


studies. The !ow babbling murmur of their 
voices ceased as he entered, and the youn 
school mistress, recognising Mrs. Clive’s 


friend, rose up, and with an easy yet dignified 
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politeness, invited him to be seated. The 
apology for intrusion was then made with 
old bachelor-like formality, and received 
with graceful good humour, and Mr. Vesper, 
whether remembering or not the caution he 
had imposed upon his eyes and ears, found 
himself in familiar conversation with the 
most interesting daughter of i've he had as yet 
met with in the course of his studies of human 
natare. 

“This is a serious charge, Miss Mor- 
daunt,” said he, after some time, and looking 
round at the little students; “a heavy re- 
sponsibility on one so young. The introduc- 
ers of infant schools, | fear, did not contem- 
plate their being followed up so soon by the 
appearance of——” 

“Infant school mistresses,” suggested He- 
len, with a smile. “But you do injustice 
both to me and my establishment. This is 
not precisely what is called an infant school ; 
for all these children are capable of receiving 
methodical instruction without injury. The 
danger, however, even with them, lies in 
teaching too mnch. not too little. A child is 
always learning something— its ‘aculties are 
never idle; and although for the first short 
period of its life, it is, and ought to be employ- 
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clasping her hands, and breaking at once from 
the somewhat lecturing position she seemed to 
have taken, into all the girlish enthusiasm of 
her age. 
when I think of her suddenly (shaking away 
some glistening crops trom her eyelashes) but 
then, when I think of her long and well—I am 
so happy !” 


—said Mr. Vesper, taking both the hands of 
the fair young creature within his, “her mem- 
ory will be worth more to your soul, than all 
the saints in the calendar !” 


Vou. |. 


No 














like this, they had no witness within respond. 
ing to their truth; there was no moral cop. 
nexion between them and my soul; and this 
their sophisms were not the less impotent 
because I was unable to expose them logical. 
ly; for I could even admire the ingenuity, 
while I abhorred the doctrine—just as one 
may still retaina detestation of murder, while 
he handles admiringly a polished dagger, o; 
sees with a smile the sparkle of a cup of poi. 
sun.” 

“Excellent mother!’ exclaimed Mr. Ves. 
per, musingly, and only half aloud. 

“Oh, yes—excellent mother!” cried Helen, 


















“Do you know, sir, J sometimescry 








* Continue to think of her—Oh, continue,” 









He walked up the room with a troubled 





ed in trying and exercising the instincts of 
its nature, yet very soon something more is) 
discovered than merely what is vequisite for a 


of anima! life. 


but simply to give a tone and direction to the 
infant thouglits. Those would exist and go 


terference, if gently and tenderly exercised, | 
can dono harm. A child may be taught ma- 
ny useful lessons with as little exercise and 
injury to its thinking faculties as would have 





a person even so young asI am, should not be 
intrusted to teach them.” 

“ Are these your own sentiments,” inquired 
Mr. Vesper, “or have you imbibed them from 
your reading ” 

“They were my mother’s,” replied Helen, 
* or rather they are my own ; for I was never 
allowed to form an opinion on any subject 
but one, till I had first examined and found it 
correct.” 

“ What one do you except ?” 

*T allude to religion. 





ed, and I was taught to look for a confirmation 


of my faith, not in books and arguments, but! selves—your relations?” 


in the convictions of my own breast. The| 
doctrines of infidelity, when [ at length read 
and listened to them, could not stand a test 








step, and Jeant for a few moments out of the 
casement, which opened into a little garden 
at the back of the house. 
being destinet to perform only the functions! gardener,” said Helen, “so it is not much ex- 
Whenever this is perceived, | pense—at least I am only helped by William 
either in the acute question, or the perplexed |—that is, Mrs. Clive’s son, when his mother 
monvlogue, indicating that the struggles of comes sometimes to tea. 
reason have begun, it is our duty not to de-| time, but I love flowers almost as well as it 
velope prematurely the faculties of thinking,'they were living things.” 


Vesper, “ provided the indulgence involves no 
on, whether we interfered or not; and our in-! sacrifice of more important duties. There are 
some amusements, and some perfumes— but 
not the cosmetics of the toilet, young lady— 
which are conducive both of inward and 
outward health. 
been the consequence of its own unassisted | the midst of all their ceremonial absurdities, 
attempts to reason; and as these lessons must!are not very unreasonable in that beautiful 
of necessity be plain and simple, as well as|connexion they would seem to advocate be- 
useful to the mind, there can be no reason why | tween the purity of the soul and that of the 
body. 
jentiautd he, looking at some books on a hang- 
ing shelf: 


“but these are so few that I hardly think I 
can know the languages.” 


more room than you can well spare. 
play well?” 


city, “ I have even thought that I played well 
I wasa Christian enough to teach, but, although I tried very 
before I knew that other forms of belief exist-' hard, Leould find no pupils—not one.” 


William.” 






“Tam my own 







I often grudge the 






“The time is not mispent,” remarked Mr. 















The Eastern nations, in 








Do you read French and Italian!” 
“T read the few books I have,” said Helen, 


“And you play—this piano-forte takes up 
Do you 


“J think I do,” replied Helen, with simpli- 


“Why, did not your friends exert them- 
“ Mrs. Clive did all she could, and so did 


* But your relations?” 


have 
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«JT have no relations; my mother, as you 
have heard, was discarded by her fanily, and 
my father was a stranger in the country. We 
lett the place where we were known, on ac- 
count of an oecurrence which made us resolve | 
never more to return; here my poor mother 
became unwell, and drooped—and drooped : 
we could not go out, we were not very rich—| 
and—and somehow or other, we made no} 
friends but the Clives.” 

Mr. Vesper’s lip trembled, and his eyes 
glistened as he looked at the poor, friendless, | 
solitary girl, standing in the middle of her little 
apartment, surrounded by the evidences of her | 
industry, and the tokens of a pious, graceful 





Ib +} 
and accomplished mind, and yet presenting 
so touching a picture of loneliness and deso- 
jation. Is it possible, thought he, that this 
frail and lovely bark could continue to float 
unhurt, amidst the stormy elements of the 
world? Are the fables of the poets and novel- 
ists merely fables, or is innocence really its| 
own protector, as virtue is its own reward !) 
A vain and daring imagination flashed across | 
his mind—-what an opportunity to solve the} 
problem! Suppose I were to make the trial, to 
cast her into the seven times heated furnace, 
and assay the seemingly pure metal of her 
soul! But the next mument, rejeeting with 
horror the idea—with what faee, thought he, 
could J afterwards pray for myself, “lead me 
not into temptation!” What right have-I to 
snatch the sceptre of God from his hands, and 
assume the exercise of one of the most awful 
and terrible of the funetions of his govern- 
ment? Then, striding up to the object of 
his meditation, and again seizing both her 
hands— 

“Miss Howard,” said he, “I am an old 
man—lI have no child to inherit my property. 
Various cireumstances have conspired almost 
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“And plenty of pride,” added Mr. Ves- 
per. 

“Oh, no, it is not—indeed it is not—at least 
I think—I hope—I am almost sure, it is not 
pride !” 

“It is nothing else,” said Mr. Vesper, an- 
grily, but looking at her fondly and admiring!y 
through his anger. Helen pondered fora mo- 
ment, and then said firmly— 

«“ Well then, sir, this night, when my head 
ison my pillow, | will try to disembarrass 
myself from any suggestions, either of pride 
or meanness; and think calmly what advice 
my dead mother would have given me. To- 
morrow forenoon, if you will favour me so far 
as to come here, [ will tell you what counsel 
I have received.” 

* 'T'o-morrow forenoon I shall be on my way 


‘to London.” « 


*'T'o London!” and her cheek flushed, and 
her eyes sparkled—* then perhaps you will 
see William Clive. Oh, if you knew how 
mueh his mother is rapt up in that only son! 
He is young, wild, and thoughtless ; but high- 
minded, and high-prineipled—generous, afiec- 
tionate.” 

“To you!’ Helen cast down her eyes, 
but the next moment looking up, answered 
proudly— 

«To all mankind, except the base, the sor- 
did, and the mean.” 

* My good girl,” said Mr. Vesper, “I did 
not mean to affrént you; but what connexion 
has William Clive with the subject before us? 
Tell me only what your wishes are, eandidly 
and at once, and to ine they shall be com- 
mands,” 

*} have no mother now,” replied Helen, 
“to rejoice in my success, or be east down 
even to the grave with my failure; I have a 
profession adeqnate to my support; and I am 





to estrange me from my species, except in the 
general sympathies and allections which unite 


‘the stirrings of worldly ambition. 


of that sex which ought to be untroubled wigh 
In aji these 


the family of mankind. You, too, are alone—-|respects I am different from William Clive. 
you as much need assistance as I yearn to| ‘Transfer your benevolent offers of assistance 
give it. Although anold man, however, Iam/to him! To reject them for myself, in the easy 
not yet quite old enough to make the house of circumstances in which I am placed, could cost 
a bachelor a proper asylum, recording to the|me no reasonable sacrifice ; but if it did, it 
customs of the world, for go young a woman; | should be cheerfully made, being due to friend- 


but allow me, I beseech you, to act the father, 
notwithstanding. Allow me to inquire into, 
and supply your present wants, and to place 
you in a situation where you will at least he 
secure from the dangers and distresses which 
here beset your youth—to which even your 
innocence is a snare, and your every grace 
and accomplishment a traitor.” Helen listen- 
ed with deep emotion to this singular address; 
her eyes filled, and for some momepts she 
could not command her voice to reply 
“Tam very grateful,” she at last ost 
sobbed—* indeed, indeed Iam—but look round 
ou, my dear sir, there is nothing here that 
speaks a poverty which could tempt me to 
rob the more needy objects of your benevo- 
Jence; you see that I have plenty of scholars, 
and plenty of health—” 


ship and gratitude.” 

“‘{t shall be done !” said Mr. Vesper, sud- 
denly, and he shook the-young orphan’s hand 
with an agitation, that seemed like the trem- 
bling of a nervous affection. “Farewell! but 
not for long; think of your mother, my dear- 
est child; pray for the strange old man, who 
would have been unto you asa father; re- 
member William Clive; hope all things 
and so farewell, and may the blessing of the 
Almighty remain with you!” Helen followed 
him to the door, and looked through tears at 
his retreating figure, till it was lost mm the dis- 
tance, 

The rest of that day was spent by Mr. Ves- 
per, in the pleasing, but not very profitable 
occupation of castle-building ; to — 
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ter written to his friend the Curate, in the 
evening, might be considered as nothing more 
than a sequel. 

“T have at length found,” said he to the 
worthy backgammon-player, “the very thing 
for which my soul thirsted. The vague and 
general instincts which formed my attraction 
to the species of which I am an individual, 
are now, in one point, twined and concentrat- 
ed. 
mankind less. ‘The social sympathies and af- 
fections, of which the human heart, when in 
a healthy state, is made up, may be determin- 
ed to a single object, without being sensibly 
diminished in their diffusion; just as the rays 
of the sun may be collecte-] into a focus by the 
art of the philosopher, without lessening the 
light of the world. Nay, 1 may be said to 
have more lave for the species, for the sake 
of the very individuals who might be imagin- 
ed toengross and absorb it all. I cannot well 
describe them to you, for I fear even now that 
my sentiments may be affected by the preju- 


dices of the senses, and that my ideas of 


moral and physical beauty may be so closely 
confounded as to make me in some measure 
mistake the one for the other. However, the 
monstrous absurdity and injustice which men 
commit every hour of their lives in this way, 
are not to.be marvelled at, or considered as an 
anomaly in God's government of his creatures 
by the laws of nature; our palate in the same 
manner doats upon the sweetmeats which are 
destructive to health, and turns wit) loathing 
from the medicines whose property it is to 
preserve and restore it: and in both instances 
we are presented witha striking and beauti- 
ful proof of the intended subjection of the ani- 
mal by the man—of the dominivn accorded to 
reason over the senses. 

* My plan is as yet only sketched—the fil- 
ling up must depend upon circumstances: I 
pursue the young man to London to-morrow 
morning. I suffer him to plunge into the 
stormy ocean of life exulting in his youth and 
his strength; [ follow him afar off like a safe- 
ty boat, to cheer in time of danger, and succour 
in case of need; [ watch with an anxious eye, 
and a beating heart, his struggles and buffet- 
ings; 1 see him in the heaving of those tumnul- 
tuous waves, sink and almost disappear in the 
gulf hetween—only, to rise more proudly on 
their foaming tops, and looking gallantly to 
the sun-bright goal of his career; I encourage 
him from the land when he has nearly com- 
pleted his probation; I marshal around his 
mother—his friends—his love—to greet his 
coming; [ open my own arms to receive him, 
and as he leaps to shore f run and fall upon 
his neck, and weep aloud for joy. 

“The moral history of the young woman 
will be of a Jess exciting character. I shall 
allow her to remain in the calm but useful 
retirement befitting her sex; I shall supply 
her from time to time with books, and with 
such things as are required for the harmless 
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I do not, however, lové the number of 
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or beneficial accomplishments ; I shall watch 
over the progress and development of her 
mind; I shall pry curiously into the nice and 
delicate change which takes place when the 
innocence of ignorance and mexperience js 
gradually absorbed into that of principle and 
reflection; wearied with the strife and ex. 
citement of my other thoughts, I shall retire 
into the purity and domestic quiet of her mind 
as to a pleasant home; and at last, when my 
little romance has drawn to a close, in the 
intimate union of the two characters, so dis. 
tinct yet so much alike, I shall possess a hap- 
piness without fear and without alloy, and in 
the calm bosom of that family of love—so 
far at least as this world is concerned— 
shall find an abiding place, and a continuing 
city.” 

‘The reply of the Curate, although it inter- 
rpts our chronology a little, may as well be 
given here; 

“ Better stick to the dice,” said that sensible 
divine—“boys and girlsare troublesome things 
to play with. Well may you call your plana 
romance, and it is not the least foolish of the 
few I have read in my day. Ting® mole may 
ape the lynx, and be only laughed at for his 
pains; but when a wise man like you thinks 
of usurping the place of a providence, it is 
time to cry-—God be with us! No man can 
calculate to a_nicety the effects of human 
causes. Your intromission for instance with 
the lad’s Bible may be the occasion of his 
ruin. Your continued action on his destiny 
must also in any way be injudicious. If it is 
open and avowed, he can have no merit in 
braving misfortunes of which he knows the 
extent and termination; and if it comes like a 
hap-hazard affair—just in the nick of time, as 
they say—unless his mind be very well bal- 
lasted indeed, he will soon forget that there is 
a God above him. However, I do not deny 
that these growls of mine may be partly the 
effect of ill humour; and of a surety it is 
enough to injure the temper of a saint to be- 
hold the winter at hand, and the nights draw- 
ing in, and the fire already looking so cheer- 
ful on the hearth—while not!.ing is seen on 
The Mount when I take my evening walk but 


dark windows.” 
* 


* 7 ~ * “ ¥ 





CHAPTER VI. 


A Bktherin, bluste:in, drunken b’ellum. 


Burns. 


A 1c enough time had elapsed since his 
last@isit to London, to give an appearance of 
novelty to Mr. Vespers feelings as he found 
himself once more entering the huge metro- 
polis. One exulting smile, one throb of pa- 
triotic pride, were given to nature, as this co- 
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breke upon his view; but when the carriage 
rolled into the crowded streets, where famine 
was seen standing abject at the door of plen- 
ty—rags elbowing gay embroidery—siniles| 
sparkling on one face, and tears on another ;-— 
where were heard, mingling in wild chorus, 
the groan and the laugh, the curse, the hail, 
the shout, and the scream—hissmile vanished, 
and his heart was sad. Not that his mind 
was cast down by the vicinity of misery, or 
his brow drawn into frowns at the aspect of 
erime ; atevery step he found a redeeming 
good for every evil, and in contemplating the 
“mingled yarn” of human life, his adjusted 
feelings unconsciously settled into the calm 
which it is the labour of philosophy to seek. 

His first business afier arrival, was to look 
for his intended protegee—but here an unex- 
pected diificulty occurred, He went to the 
East India merchant, on whom he knew W1l- 
liam was to have called as soon as he reached 
town; but Mr. Irvine, although patiently and 
good-humouredly endeavouring to recollect 
the circumstance, was some time before he 
could call tominithat a young man—whose 
name he 7 remember—had, indeed, been 
with him émthe business mentioned by Mr. 
Vesper a few hours before. William had not 
left his address, which the man of business 
thought informal and improper; but he had 
no doubt that the enquirer would find it at 
the office of the situation-agent in the neigh- 
bourhood, to whom Mr. Irvine usually refer- 
red the young men who applied to him on 
such matters. 

To the agent, accordingly, Mr. Vesper 
went, and was abruptly informed that no such 
person had been there. 

“That iss very strange,” remarked Mr. 
Vesper; “ can there be no mistake?” 

* You see, sir,” said the man, turning down 
his folio,“ his name is nothere: no one el 
trusts his business to me whose name and ad- 
dress, together with his wishes, qualifications, 
and references, I do not set down, in his own 
presence, in this book.” 

Mr. Vesper, surprised, sorry,and almost an- 
gry, now bent hissteps towards the residence 
of the Blanks. “ He has been here,” said 
they, “but he did not leave his address 
—and, what is odd, he would not come to 
dinner !” 

What is to be done? debated Mr. Vesper 
within himself, when he was once more in 
the street— surely the young man is more 
than usually careless and imprudent. If he 
depends upon Mr. Irvine alone, does he expect 
that he will advertise for him when he finds a 
situation? What could be his.reason for not 
taking the advice so judiciously given, to ap- 
ply toa man whose interest it would be.to as- 
sist him? And why, at least, would he not 
dine with the Blanks, who appear to be good, 
hospitable sort of people, and both able and 
willing to assist him in his search for employ- 
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Meditating in this manner, but, at the same 
time casting a wary eye at the passers by, in 
the vain hope of finding, accidentally, the ob- 
ject of his search, he passed the time in tra- 
versing the principal thoroughfares, till the 
evening Crew definitely in. At length, pas- 
sing one of the numerous newspaper-offices 
in Fleet-street, the idea struck him that an 
advertisement would be at once the speediest 
and most efficacious means he could adopt.— 
He will see it, thought he, to-morrow morn- 
ing—for no expectant mind in London can 
rest without reading the daily advertising col- 
umns—and | shall be in possession of his ad- 
dress in the course of the day, and at liberty 
to commence the line of operations I have de- 
termined upon.—Having written the notice 
in a coffee-house, he went into the first office 
he could find, and presented it to a man who 
sat upon the counter in a singularly familiar 
posture, bestriding it with his legs, while 
he harangued with much unction the clerks 
behind. 

The man had no sooner cast his eye upon 
the paper, than he sprang from his seat with 
so sudden a jerk as to expose and enlarge an 
already considerable rent in his coat beneath 
the shoulder, through which linen was dis- 
covered, innocert, to al] appearance, for man 
months, of soap and water. 

“ W.C. of Llanwellyn !” cried he, reading 
the advertisement, “ Fetch me, if it is not 
Bil Clive he means! By the powers that be, 
my old buck, we will put the seven shillings 
toa better use than giving them to these cor- 
morant raga-m.uflins. ‘There—” tearing the 
advertisement in pieces,“ I'll undertake to 
place you before the eyes of Bill in twenty 
minutes ; but if by that time he is beyond the 
seeing point, it isneither your fault nor mine, 
you know—” 

“'Then you know where he lodges?” inqui- 
red Mr. Vesper. 

‘Where he lodges!” repeated the other, 
with a stare ofdrunken humour, “ Fetch me, 
ifthat is not a good one! Do you know 
where the cuckoo rests, or the reck-cod turns 
in! Bill ledges, like many a capital fellow, 
where he likes, or where he can; but the ex- 
act meridian of the spot [ believe is what few 
can tell—except sometimes when the watch- 
man catches him dozing in his box, or the po- 
lice offices in the morning prate of his where- 
about.” 

«* You know at least where he is to be 
found,” said Mr. Vesper, disgusted, and half- 
alarmed, although aware that his informer 
must have been almost absolutely ignorant of 
William’s character and habits. 

« [ know the house he uses,” replied Wig- 
wam, “ and io prove it, if you will promise to 
stand something, I will take you there incon- 
tinent.”” 

“ The house he uses?” 

“ To be sure ; but I can teil you, if you are 
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unwilling tostand Sam, there is no use in 
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my going there, for my account has been 
closed in that quarter for a long time.” 

* Youmean, I presume, that your account 
is paid, and that you are disinclined to opena 
new one?” 

« No,” said Wigwam,“I mean quite the 
reverse—that my account is not paid, and 
that they won’t let me open a new one.” Mr. 
Vesper, ashamed of his companion, end un- 
willing to enter the haunts of such compa- 
ny, hesitated for some moments; but his so 
latelv-born affection triumphed, and he at 
length promised fo “stand” as much as would 
do the drinker good—a quantity which Wig- 
wam appeared to think an exceedingly liber- 
al allowance, for he shook the old gentleman 
heartily by the hand, and declared him te be 
the honestest fellow he had ever met with in 
his hfe. ‘They had not journeyed long, how- 
ever, along the crowded streets, till he be- 
gan to think that he was letting his evidently 
country acquaintance off too easily. 

“ Odd so!” cried he, stopping suddenly 
short—* I was like to have committed a griev- 
ous error in my reckoning. Down this blind 
alley, not above a score of doors off, there is a 
place where it is ten to one our friend Bill is 
at this moment, rattling the dominoes, on his 
wav to the Three Puncheons. Call for what 
you like,” continued he, whispering, as he 
dragged his companion into the hall of a low 
publie-honse---“ anything better than mere 
heavy, and I wilpay you to-morrow.” In 
another moment Mr. V esper found himself 
coughing, spitting, and weeping as bitter tears, | 
in a  paysical sense, ashe had ever shed, in an/| 

atmospliere of tobacco smoke, where some| 
human figures appeared dimly through the 
gloom, and various ill-assorted vciees rung 
tumultuously in his ears. 

Wigwam, after having given his order, 

cautiotsly followed by the words “for this 
gent!eman,” joined eagerly in the conversa- 
tion around, and speedily made himself so 
much at home that he was invited by more 
than one unwashed artificer to drink out of 
his glass. This compliment he returned by 
freely submitting hisown, and Mr. Vesper’s 
untasted measure to. their discretion ; and he 
was at length only prevailed upon, by astern 
whisper from his companion, to bid adieu to 
the genial scene, 

A second time the same trick was success- 
fully played, and our philosopher found him- 
self dragged into a society assembled in a 
house in Holborn, where the quiet and respec- 
table appearatice of the company made him 
view with a sidelong look of shame the shab- 
by extcrior and flustered manner of his com- 
panion. “ That is Tom Spring,” said the 
latter,” eagerly, pointing his finger to a well- 
dressed man of agreeable features, with the 
exception of a broken nose, “that is Neat— 
that is Belcher himself,” running over a cata- 
logue of names, which Mr. Vesper remember- 
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After emerging from Uns pugilistic resor. 
the reporter, iinding from the lateness of’ t}y, 
hour, that it was abs solutely necessary to push 
directly for their ultimate destination, gave 
loose to his imagination, betore occupied in 
schemes of spungimg on his companion’s jp. 
experience, in topics more interesting and jm. 
portant. His ideas probably received thei; 
direction from Mr. Vesper’s question :— 

“ How, sir, did you happen first to beeon 
acquainted with Mr. William Chive!” 

* Js it with Bill!” said Wigwam, “ By thy 
Lord Harry, thatis a thing not ill todo! |; 
is but two days since we set eyes on each 
other, and yet, would you believe it? are 
like two cherri ies, as Shakspeare SAYS, OTOK 
ing on one stalk. We met at the Three Par 
cheons the first night of his comrmg to town 
There were a dozenof us, good men and tru 
ail quietly engaged in discussing the afiairs 
of the nation, when the young rake-hell mad 
his appearance, hissing hot from Wales. It 
is surprising the power of moral attraction.— 
In less time than I could pen a paragraph we 
were sitting elbow to elbow, lighting pipes a 
one another’s mouths, and dri inking out of the 
same glass. Drinking, indeed, is his fault, 
though a friend says it; and it was not witl- 
out some coaxing, andd may add, a little well- 
meant violence, that I got him on his legs at 
twelve o'clock. Well, sir, you may think | 
had more bowels than to leave the young man 
|to himself at such an hoar, in a strange city, 
| exposed to all the casualties of the night— 
drunken watchmen, and bad women— fo: you 
| know, i in his then state, a littie que erish i 
so, he might see ‘ Helen’s beauty in a— 

* What is that you say, sir!” said Mr. 


Ve 





Ves 
Helen?” 

* Helen!” said the reporter, “ I'll take it 
apon my conscience he did! ‘ Helen’s beau- 
ty,’ exclaimed he--well, never mind—where 
was I? Oh, in Piccadilly. “ My dear 
friend,’ says, I, ‘ where are you going—what 
are you up to!” * Any thing,’ says he, * have 
you any blunt?” ‘ No,’ says I, ‘I have left 
my purse at home, and my jade of a landlady 
will not let me in to feteh it.” * Never rind, 
my boy.’ says he, * we will make a night of it, 
if it costs me fifty pounds!” Here Mr. Ves- 
per groaned. “ And so,” continued Wig- 
wam, “in spite of all my dissuasions,he took the 
way to the Finish, in James’ Streets, to which 
I follow ed himout of sheer compassion for his 
youth.” 

“ Pray how did he find his way to that den 
of inf amy!” inquired Mr. Vesper. 

‘’Fore George, it is more than I can say, 
replied his informer, “but he is a forward 
youth, that is the truth of it; a lad of genius, 
upon my honour, only too much given to 
drink—a little too much given to drink. 7 

* Yourtestimony on that subject,” said Mr. 
Vesper, “ I consider to be worth rething.— 





ed to belong to the most celebrated heroes of 
the fancy. 


The young man is just out of the bosom o! 


per, fiercely, “ did he mention the name of 
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nig mcther’s family, in the country, and must; Good night!” repeated Wigwam, “ what 
be as ignorant, | should think, of the vice of}do you mean by that, 1 should be glad to 
drunkenness as you appear to be of the vir- know! You don’t mean to hedge off, do 
tue of sobriety.” }you ?” , 

« Fetch me, if ever I heard the like!” cried| “ Leave me, sir, 1 am in no mind for fur- 


the reporter. * Hollo, watchman, what's ther fooling,” replied Mr. Vesper, sternly. 

o'clock!’ * Oh, blooly noses!” eried the reporter, 
« Half past ten,” muttered the fellow, sul-|* here is fooling witha vengeance! I am 

kily, as he passed. jdone as brown as a plum-pudding; so you 


* Look ye then, sir,” continued Wigwam, don’t mean to pay the sovereign you betted 
laying hold of Mr, Vesper by the arm, and) me about Bill’s sobriety!” 
making a dead stop— we are within a dozen|  There—there,” said Mr. Vesper, put- 
yards of the Three Puncheons, and I'll bet ting the coin into his hand, “ and now rid me 
you a sovereign, that Bill Clive is drunk of your impudent company this moment.”— 
now !” Wigwam looked at the money for some mo- 
“ Pooh, nonsense.” ments with a gaze almost of incredulity, 
“ Bet then, only bet,”—fumbling in his and then called after Mr. Vesper in a soften- 
empty pockets—* I'l] stake the money at the ed tone. 
bar, if you doubt my honour; come, itis done!| “Stay, sir,” said he, “the night is cold— 
—Do say done! Done?” are you sure that you, too, have not quarre]- 
* Done !” led with your landlady! Come ; frankly, if 
* Why, then, done! Give me your fist,! you are out ofa lodging T’ll lend you half-a- 
my boy, L always said you were a game old| crown.” 
cock,” and so saying, he shook Mr. Vesper} ‘Gohome, my good fellow,” said Mr. Ves- 
by the hand with much cordiality. As they|per, “to your family, if you have one, but at 
approached the door of the public-house, loud |any rate to your own thoughts ; good night— 
voices were heard within, which Wigwam|good night!’ Wigwam walked rapidly and 
pronounced to indicate “ a row.” The cry of |steadily on for some time. “I will go home,” 
“watch ! watch!’ was at length heard re-|thought he, “fetch me, if I dont?’ but his 
peatedly, and they entered the hall, a storm)resolve was interrupted by the door of a pub- 
of acclamations. curses, and defiances, min-|lic-house opening as he passed, to let some per- 


b 





gled with the dragging of tables and chairs, 
and the grating noise of shoes on the floor, 
declared beyond all question that they were 
enteringa field of battle. The reporter push- 
ed forward with the alacrity of his trade, 
aud dragged his companion after him. 

“ There they are atit!” cried he, “ come 
along, my fine fellow! now is the time—go 
it, my boys, keepup the glory!” and the two 
strangely assorted companions burst into the 
room. 

“Well dene, Clive!’ shouted Wigwam 





with renewed vociferation, and clapping Mr. 
Vesper on the back--“ there is the man 
we want, that is Welsh Bill—the leek for 
ever!” 

Mr. Vesper’s shocked and terrified glance 
had already sought and found his protegee.— 
He was standing. in the middle of the floor, 
with his waistcoat and shirt torn open; one 
hand was twisted in the neckcloth of an an- 
tagonist, and with the other he brandished 
the fragment of a chair; while in his hoarse 
voice and gleaming eyes were but too visible 
the traces of intoxication as well as rage.— 
The next moment several watchmen burst 
into the fray, and a genera] rush was made 
to the door. Mr. Vesper*was carried out in- 
tothe street by the torrent, which melted 
suddenly away from before his eyes—all ex- 
cept Wigwam, who stuck pertinaciously by 
his side. 

“Good night,” said the former, in a voice 
divided between sorrow and anger, “ good 
night : you were right, and I thank you.” 


son out. 

“Ts there any body in the parlour, Will?” 
said he to the waiter. 

“ Yes, Mr. Wigwam,” replied the man, 
who knew him, “ we have still two or three. 
Do you mean to come in ?” 

“Oh, no; I asked merely from curiosity. 
A fine moon, Will.” 

“« Yes, sir; good night.” 

* Good night-—oh, stay ; you said, I think, 
you had still a few in the parlour; well, I 
I dont’t care if Ido look in. No, I won’t— 
good night—stop, I']] just go as far as the bar, 
but not a step further, not a step. Did you 
say two or three, Will ?” and sosaying, Wig- 
wam went in and the door shut. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Then the spirits that still float above the wreck of happi- 
Ness. 

Ave driven o'er the sboals of guilt, cr ocean of excess, 

Tie magnet, of their course is gone, or only poiats in 


vain, 
The shore to which their shiver'd sail can never stretch 
again. Byron. 


Iv was late the next morning when William 
Clive awoke, and looked round his apartment 
with something of the dismay which may be 
supposed to agitate a guilty spirit on rising up 
from the sleep of the grave. His temples 
throbbing with almost intolerable pain, his 
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whirling stomach, his swollen eyes, his giddy 
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brain, and his cold and clammy limbs, gave} employer in another hour. 


fearful token of'a first intoxication; but with- 
indefinite 


in, all was doubt and confusion, 


The law-writer was busy poring over hj 
accustomed manuscripts, and instead of the 


dread, remorse without an object, aud memory | look, either of ridicule or reproof, which Wij. 


witlLotcircumstanve. 


heart. 


still more dismal. 


tended the sense of shame and degradation. 


“A gentleman’s son!” he repeated, bitter- 
ly, as his mother’s parting advice sounded in 
his ears;—“a thinking being—a--” but the 
word that was to follow refused to pass the 
foul and parched lips which would have ut- 
tered it; and he hid his face in the bed- 


clothes. 


“ But my mother will not hear of this,” he 
exclaimed staiting up: “my saintly Helen 
will be spared the shock—and never, never, 
will itagain be possible even for the tongue of 
malice to whisper such a tale! “hey will not 


hear of it,” he continued, pressing suddenly 
his trembling hands to his temples. “ How 
will they not hear of it! Good God, what 


phantom is this which passes before met A 
dream—nothing but a dream! a fragment of 
bm] 


my hideous sleep, which remains to terrify my 
scarcely awakened senses! Surely it is im- 
possible that the malice of hell itself could 
have sent to so obscure and distant a spot an 
accusing witness of my shame ;” and he turn- 


ed a fierce and glaring eye upon the void of 


his chamber, as if eagerly inspecting a crowd 
of objects before him. “The old man! the 
old man!” 
down violently upon the bed. ‘ My mother’s 
friend !--spy—traitor—devil!” and he gave 
loose to an ungovernable fit of rage, of which 
he was himself the principal object. 


When his feelings had spent their force, he 
dressed himself more calmly, and then sat 
down, inspite of headach and nausea, to the 

per he had undertaken to copy. The cttempt, 
se was vain. Whatever power may 
be exerted over the mind by moral resolution, 
it sometimes fails of immediate effect when 
applied to the body, which is actuated proxim- 
mang) machinery peculiar to itself; and 
thus William, although capable of controlling 
his sensations of pain and sickness, which cray- 
ed relief in air and exercise was unable to com- 
pel his shaking hand todraw one straight line, 
orform one legible letter. Heatlength gave 
up the hopeless task, and with feelings of 
shame and anxiety, took his way to Burnet’s 
house, who he knew was under the necessity 


he at last cried, dashing himself 


Indistinct soundsrung{liam was prepared to encounter, he turned 
in his ears, shapeless formssailed before his eyes 
and, although it was broad daylight, a “ horror 
of great darkness” seemed to brood over his 
Presently a pang of recoliection dart- 
ed across his brain, and he would fain have 
taken refuge in the original gloom from a light 


upon his visitor, when he entered, a glassy 
eye, which indicated no reco!lection, whethe; 
pleasant or unpleasant, of any thing except 
the employment in which he was immediately 
engaged. 

“ You have brought the paper,” he remark. 


Then the circumstances of |ed— William laid it on the table. 
the scene, in which the night before he had 
been a principal actor, came one by cne before 
his mind, with all their absurd and debasing 
details, and a feeling almost of wonder at- 


* And the copy !— William shook his head. 
“ What do you mean?!” cried Burnet, iy 
alarm. 

I have been, and am unwell—very unwell. 
I could not copy that paper to save myself trom 
starvation.” 
Burnet threw himself back in the chair, and 
opened his eyes upon his friend with an ex- 
pression made up of wonder, fury, and con- 
tempt. 
“ Youare aware, sir,” said Willlam, getting 
angry in his turn, “that | am altogether un- 
accustomed to drinking: you must have 
known last night what the effect of the de- 
bauch would be this morning ; and in making 
myself both criminal and ridiculous, I have 
as much your ehcouragement and example to 
blame as my own folly.” 
Burnet had by this time began the task of 
copying the paper himself in great perturba- 
tion. * It is very well,” was his reply—* Oh, 
it is very well—very well—very well,” mut- 
tering the words between his teeth: but when 
William attempted to recommence his ha- 
rangue— 
“ S’death, sir!” cried he, leave me “alone. 
Iam a hard-working man; I cannot afford, 
not I, to be either sick or lazy. Get you gone 
to your starvation, since you like it; but re- 
member for the future that you Rave no riglt 
to endanger another man’s bread, either by 
drinking more than your nerves will sustain, 
or by undertaking more than you have reso- 
lution to perform.” William, abashed and 
sonscience-stricken, did not venture a reply, 
but descended the stairs in silence, and plung- 
ed into the living street, one of the most mis- 
erable of the beings by whom it was crowd- 
ed. 
A stranger in London, without a single re- 
spectable friend to advise—without funds to 
live another week without employment—what 
was he todo? Togo home? This was yet pos- 
sible: he had money enough to pay his fare 
to Llanwellyn, and to support life on the road. 
But with what face was he to present himself 
before his mother and Helen; how account 
for the time he had spent; how meet the ac- 
cusation which Mr. Vesper had perhaps al- 
ready forwarded against him? How rational 


and manly an effort he had made to secure 
that independence for which his childish long- 





ing had embittered his mother’s life for years! 
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What an account he was prepared to give of 
the wonders of the metropolis—of the treas- 
yres of antiquity—the curiosities of history— 
the marvels of art which it contained! “ No,” 
concluded he, “I cannot, must not, will not} 
return; even Helen herself, while she will} 
yiconsciously exaggerate my folly, will be} 
unable to make due allowance for the insig-| 
nificance of my means, and the paucity of my 
opportunities ; here must | live as long as lite 
is possible; here must] achieve a subsistance 
or perish.” 

Every thing, however, was new and strange 
around him. le was like a mariner ship- 
wrecked on some foreign coast, in danger of 
famishing from very ignorance of the people’s 
language and manners. If he could but dis- 
cover in What manner he might be servicable, 
or in what terms he ought to offer his servi- 
ces, to the many thonsands around him, to 
whom affluence and conventional custom ren- 
dered necessary the hired assistance of their 
fellow men! How little in the mean time, 
would suffice for his wants—how circumspect- 
ly he might live, till even in his low and hum- 
ble situation, he should be caught by the tide 
of fortune in its flow—till something should 
turn up! Magical words! Most potent of all 
the spells that are uttered in the superstition 
of youthful hope! A bright glow rose into 
Williain’s cheeks, as the thought passed 
through his mind, and his perturbed spirit fas- 
tened upon that undefined and undefinable 
something, with the tranquillity of Sindbad’s 
crew, when they anchored on the whale. 

“ Yes,’ said he, quickening his pace along 
the street, as if in pursuit of some visible and 
determined object; “any thing whatever will 
do in the mean time, just till something turns 
up!” 

Among the few individuals with whom he 
had formed a casual acquaintance, he found 
himself attracted most strong!y, perhaps by 
the sympathy of desperation, to Mr. Wigwam, 
the reporter. The others had seemed to treat 
him with a respect due rather to his hopes, 
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was attracted by the very desperation of his 
mind, just as a man will usually prefer carry- 
ing his last guinea tothe gaming table, or 
the lottery, no matter what denomination they 
assume, rather than to a common market of 
profit and loss. A single fortunate hit, 
thonght he, may attract the attention of the 
public, and raise me to the pinnacle of my 
nopes; a congeniality of thought, a similarity 
of subject, nay, even a turn of expression may 
be the means of introducing me to those who 
will be proud to promote my advancement ;— 
it will be exhibiting to the world the stores of 
my mind, be they rich or scanty, and a just 
value cannot fail to be put upon them by those 
who have no interest whatever in disguising 
their sentiments. 

Amusing himself with this precious reason- 
ing, he took the way to a newspaper office, 
where he knew Wigwam was frequently to 
be found in the forenoon. It should not be dis- 
guised that William was pertectly aware of 
the dissolute habits, and somewhat disgusted 
by the vulgar effrontery of this person; nay, 
even at this moment, he felt a kind of reluc- 
tance to be seen associated in broad day-light 
with so shabby a ruttian, ‘The man’s princi- 
ples, it is true, would have been the same 
whether his coat was whole or not, but our 
adventurer knew that the world is accustom- 
ed to argue on outside premises, and, besides, 
he was in that respect one of the world him- 
self, and felt strongly the instinctive disgust 
of old clothes, which is the moral shiboleth 
between the Jew and the Christian. If aman 
of Wigwam’s appearance and manners, he ar- 
gued, can make a living at all by so confined 
a branch of the trade of literature, what may 
not | expect! But while he was in the midst 
of this speculation, he saw the reporter issuing 
hastily trom the door of the office. 

He was for some time in doubt as to his 
identity, so great a change had taken place in 
his external appearance: but Wigwam’s phy- 
siognomy was of too striking a character to 
be long mistaken. [fe was now dressed in a 





than his means, and to Wigwam alone he 
could reveal his real situation, without em- 
barrassment and shame. There was be- 
sides another reason, which determined him 
in his choice of a confidant. His mother’s 
prejudices against a mercantile life, although 
unsupported by even a show of reason, and 
therefore always carefully kept in the back 
ground by him, had nevertheless sunk deep 
enough into his heart to have some effect up- 
on the dreams and reveries which fill up so 
much of a stripling’s life. The literary am- 
bition, on the other hand at which we have 
hinted, although hardly enough formed to de- 
serve the name of a passion, was yet sufficient- 
ly strong to cut a formidable part in the men- 
tal contest, which takes place when a man's 


predilections are consulted, and his resources 


examined, in a case that may be decided by 
the turning of a straw. 


To literature too, he 


fashionable great coat, which, although b 
‘no means new, was whole and well srmited, 
jand covered very handsomely the multitude of 
sins of his under-garments. His hat was nice- 
‘ly smoothed, his shoes bright and clean, and 
jabove all, his face was well washed and trim- 
med. In this guise Wigwam appeared to be 
really a personable man; there ‘vas something 
portly in his figure, which is frequently taken 
for dignity by the lean, and the impudent per- 
tinacity of his stare might have passed very 
well for the habitual freedom of a man of 
consequence. With merely a nod of recog- 
nition, he was about to pass quickly by; but 
William, whose desire for audience was 
strangely increased by the metamorphosis, laid 
hold of him by the arm and kindly inquired 
after his health. 

“ But you seem in a hurry,” continued he, 
‘or perhaps you see your friends only in an 
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old coat, by way of avoiding the appearance 


of formality !” 
“ This is a good one,” said Wigwam, de 


lighted with any body’s joke, at any body’s 


expence; “ but the truth is, a little stroke o 


good luck has befallen me, and | am determin- 


ed to make hay while the sun shines.” 
“What--a legacy, perhaps! or your ricl 
friends have at last relented?” 


“Yes,” answered Wigwam, “ my uncle has 
and he looked up with 
a significant smile, which William did not 
then understand, at three golden balls dang- 


given me something!” 


ling from the wall over head. 


“I should rejoice at your good fortune at 
any rate,” said William, “but more particu- 
larly at the present moment, when I feel am- 
bitious of taking your place of reporter, should 


you be inclined to retire.” 


Wigwam stared, and William continued, 


more abashed than he expected to have been. 


“The truth is, | must either find employ- 
ment at once, or return to Wales; there is no 
My triends give me no im- 
mediate hope of a respectable situation, and, 
til! something turns up, I should be glad to 
employ whatever talents I may possess in min- 


other alternative. 


istering to the curiosity of the public as a re- 


porter of domestic news, with the purpose of|tant in a ramble through a thicket. 


extending my views to the higher departments 
of literature, when I shall have acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of the locale of the Lon- 
don Parnassus.” 

William spoke quick, but Wigwam seemed 
to have great difficulty in keeping his gravity 
till the speech was concluded, at the end of 
which he broke into a Joud chuckle, for he nev- 
ér laughed outright. 

“Pardon me, my dear fellow,” said he at 
length, perceiving a flush of resentment gath- 
er in his young friend’s cheek; “ it is not at 
you I laugh, upon my word it is not—-but at 
myself. Do you know where my thoughts 
were at that time!—Why some ten years 
back— 


“* O'er the dark rereward‘and abysm of time’~ 


i was then marching along this very street, a 


fine young fellow of five and twenty, a gooa| 


oaken stick in.one hand, and my wardrobe, 
tied up in a pocket handkerchief, in the other. 

Those spires of St. Paul’s appeared to me 
to surmount the temple of the muses—this 
Ludgate-hill was a Parnassus, and that mud- 
dy kennel a Helicon! [ too talked of litera- 
ture, and dreamed of fame, and lived soberiy, 
and slept sound!y—ha! ha!—why don’t you 
laugh?” 

There was something in the tone of voice 
in which the sudden question was put, which 
sent a cold thrill through William’s veins. — 
A stage-coach rattled past them at the mo- 
ment, loaded with passengers and baggage for 
the country, and it was with a bitter sigh he 
read the word “Monmouth” on the sides— 
The streets appeared to narrow around him, 
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and the atmosphere to become thicker, a); 
when the reporter addressed him again, }, 
-|heard his voice with a start anda gasp. 
* You have no prospect of other emiploy. 
f| ment!” said Wigwam in his usual manne; 

* No immediate prospect,” replied Willian, 

hastily. ‘The reporter smiled. 
1} “ Your purse is empty ?” 

* Almost.” 

“You are firmly resolved not to retur 
home ?” 

“ Absolutely.” - 

* And you would still eat?” 

“To be sure.” 

“Then [ commend, nay Lapplaud your pwr. 
pose; and although I have no immediat 
thoughts of quitting the profession myself, yo) 
are as welcome to my services and my advice 
as if ] had. What—there is room for us a| 
—the more the merrier, say I.” 

They had now dived deep into the city, an| 
Williain found himselfin an unknown recion 
Their conversation was interrupted by th 
\denseness of the crowd, through which Wir. 
wam plunged with an adroitness, which excit- 
ed the envy of his companion, who by this 
time began to exhibit symptoms of fatigue 
that would probably have been still very dis. 
Th 
moving mass became thicker every moment, 
and its motion more headlong and tumultuous, 
and at length on turning a corner, a sound as 
if of near thunder was heard, and a fire-en. 
gine, on which eight or ten men were quietly 
seated, some of them smoking their pipes 
rushed at full gallop into the bosom of the mul. 
titude. 

Splitting like an enormous wave torn by thi 
prow of some headlong bark, the crowd gave 
way on all sides; but closing again instantly 
with all the compactness of a fluid body, it 
followed the machine with emulative fury, 
|till comnelled to re-open by the same _ inter- 
ruption. Engine after engine rushed past in 
quick succession; the windows were filled 
with eager faces; the shops were shut up; ani 
the roar of the living torrent became mightier, 
jand mightier, till its progress was stopped by 


‘some seemingly impassible barrier, and the reaz 
thrown back many yards by the reactiou. 

In front nothing was seen but a cloud of 
smoke surmounting the houses, through whicl: 
|the smothered flame was observed to rise per- 
pendicularly at intervals, like a golden pillar 
dimly seen at night. Presently streams of 
water were descried entering the body of va- 
pour in all directions, and their splashing on 
the walls, and the crashing of the glass win- 
dows which followed were heard above the 
human noises of the street. In some places 
the smoke appeared to be swallowed up by 
the conquering flames, and when a mightier 
glare arose, illuminating for a moment botl 
heaven and earth, the huge rabble below sent 
forth a shout as if applauding a scene in a tr2- 
gedy. 
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William gazed on this novel spectacle with 
intense curiosity, chastened by an awe so pro- 
found as to lend much ot the sublime to his 
feelings. As for Wigwam, he stood with his 
back to the wall, projecting his knuckles and 
elbows for the defence of his person, and ap- 
pearing to look with cool and business-like 
attention on what was going on. Some hu- 
man figures were at length seen through the 
smoke at the windows of the devoted build- 
ings, and various articles of furniture were 
thrown over, and crashed upon the street be- 
low. 

«This is dreadful!” whispered William to 
his companion, as the painful predominating 
in his feelings, overthrew all ideas of the sub- 
lime. 

“Fine! Isn't it!” said the reporter, “ a cap- 
ital beginning for you—a practical lesson 
worth a thousand lectures. Take care that 
you are not looking with your eyes shut; see 
and hear every thing that is to be seen, and 
imagine more than it is possible to see. In 
halfan hour the whole aflair must be down in 
black and white; in half'an hour more it must 
be tumbling through the press; and in two 
hours more it must be in the hands of the whole 
town. Toshow the good will l entertain for 
you, you shall have the task of writing the 
paragraph, and we shall divide the produce 
between us.” 

This announcement renewed the trembling 
of William’s nerves, and he was on the point 


of remonstrating against the imprudence of 
putting so weighty an affair into the hands of 


a novice. 

* Really, Mr. Wigwam,” said he, “ I can- 
not help dreading the suddenness of the trial. 
I never saw a fire before, and I fear my ac- 
count of it would be thought by the experien- 
ced to be somewhat turgid and redundant.” 

“Redundant, my dear fellow!’ replied 
Wigwam, “make yourself perfectly easy on 
that head—it shall be cut and clipped, and 
paired and gutted to your heart's content, I 
assure you. Biess you, you will not know 
your own manufacture when you see it in 
print.” 

“There is little,” remerked William, with- 
out appearing to notice the consolation thus 
offered, “ little of the merely human interest 
about this scene which we usually find in 
the printed details of a conflagration. Per- 
haps we are not near enough to hear or wit- 
ness the particulars of accidents in the crowd 
and the fire—the escapes or fate of the in- 
mates—the thousand circumstances of fear, 
surprise, and curiosity which fill up the awful 
detail.” 

“ The deuce we are not!” exclaimed Wig- 
wam, “look at that window to the left, where 
the flames are just beginning to take hold.— 
Do you see a lady leaning over, with an in- 
fant in her arms——” 

“ No, I don’t!” 

“ Which she appears in the act of dropping 
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into the street, when a cloud of smoke enve- 
lopes the whole building, and leaves the hor- 
ror-struck spectators in ignorance of the 
event !” . 

“T see nota tittle of al! this.” 

“Did you not observe that one of the fire- 
men—a fine young fellow by the way, with 
a wife and eleven children—was hurried to 
an untimely fate by seven of the engines play- 
ing upon him at onee while he was endeav- 
ouring to fix a ladder at one of the burning 
windows !” 

* No, indeed !” 

“You at least hear it whispered among the 
crowd that the wife of one of our city mem- 
bers, as she happened to be cheapening a 
cod’s head and shoulders at the fishmonger’s 
opposite, was so terrified by the appearance of 
the flames, that the honourable house is likely 
to be disappomted of a son and heir !” 

“ No, no.” 

“ But this wants confirmation. And finally,” 
hurrying him away, “ you know it to be re- 
ported, on too good authority you fear, that 
the number of lives ascertained to be lost, 
was thirteen ” 

* Not a word of it!” 

“ When we went to press.” Wigwam buf- 
feting his way with sturdy strokes, was soon 
clear of the crowd, and darting into the first 
obscure public house he feil in with, the two 
friends sat down te concoct their account of 
what they had witnessed. Our adventurer’s 
power of composition, such as it was, did not 
desert him on the pinch; and Wigwam dic- 
tating his own apocrypha, besides many really 
important details that had as completely es- 
caped the observation of William, the whole 
business was finished in a very short time, 
and the adept and novice hurried away with 
continued speed to the printing-house. The 
next morning, William had the satisfaction of 
sceing his first paragraph in print. and almost 
entire, and of eating a dinner for the first time 
in his life, of his own earning. 

“This is your treat, lad,” said Wigwam, 
when they had finished, “ you observed how 
they left out all my ingenious circumstantiali- 
ties, except the mere details of place and per- 
son!” Our author was not yet polite enough 
to teil a lie, and therefore he did not say he 
was surprised. 

“Hang them,” continued Wigwam, “they 
smoked the old hand! But what can we do? 
The knaves know very well that the public 
will not swallow a mere catalogue of acci- 
dents, like the bankrupt list, and a man can- 
not easily get up a new fire fifty-two times in 
the year. By the way, I breakfasted too at 
your expense to-day. You will see the para- 
graph in that newspaper of last evening, read 
it carefully when you go home—it will give 
you another lesson in your new business.” 
That night, before going to bed, and just after 
indulging in a happy reverie, our adventurer 
pulled the paper from his pocket, and read 
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with great admiration the following specimen 
of Mr. Wigwam’s genius: 

“ Interesting Circumstance.—Last night 
“the neighbourhood of Dean Street was 
“thrown into the utmost consternation by 
“cries of murder and other appalling sounds 
“ proceeding from the respectable tavern cal- 
“ led the Three Puncheons, kept by Mr. Miles 
‘Froth, brother to the late Mr. Froth of the 
“Cheshire Cheese. The alarm was first com- 
“municated by Mr. Jenkins, the tobacconist, 
“of No. 47, to Mrs. Ball, the lady of Mr. 
“ Ball, the pawnbroker, of No. 48, who, with 
“the utmost promptitude, ran down in person 
‘to the corner of the street, and awoke the 
“watchman. The watchman sprung his rat- 
“ tle, and having succeeded in collecting four 
“of his brethren, they proceeded direct to the 
“spot, accompanied by Mr. Jenkins, Mrs. 
“ Ball, and other respectable neighbours. On 
“ entering the parlour, a scene of uproar pre- 
“ sented itself which beggars description. A 
“young man of lofty stature, and more than 
“half naked, his clothes having been torn in 
“strips from his back, stood in the middle ofa 
“ field of contest, strewed with the fragments 
“‘of his weapons, and the victims of his ven- 
“zeance. He was evidently fresh from the 
“country, and fresh also in another sense, 
“and had quarrelled with an individual pre- 
“sent for having won from him at domimoes 
“the severed half of a sixpence presented to 
“him as a true-love token by his mistress. 
“The company interfered, affirming that the 
“half sixpence was fairly won ; and the infat- 
“uated youth, instantly snatching upa chair, 
*runa muck all round the room. We are 
“ happy to say that no lives were lost in this 
“singular affair, which was terminated by 
* the young man being kindly advised to go 
“home. Mr. Jenkins, the tobacconist, and 
“ Mrs. Ball, the pawnbroker’s lady, with the 
“ other respectable neighbours soon after se- 
“parated to their respective houses, Mr. Jen- 
“ kins bidding Mrs. Ball good night, and Mrs. 
“* Ball remarking, ‘It was well it was no 
“ worse.’ ” 

Our herohad no sooner perused his anec- 
dote, than he clapped his hat on his head, and 
cast a ferocious look about the room in search 
of his stick. The stick, however, had ab- 
sented itself ever since the affair so faithfully 
and minutely chronicled above, and being 
thus allowed time for reflection, his good hu- 
mour returned, and, indulging in a hearty 
laugh, by way of supper, he went to bed. 

William was soon able to go on without the 
assistance of a master, and continued for some 
time to derive a subsistence, more precarious 
and more miserable every day, from what he 
began at last to think was a prostitution of his 
talents. His reports, it is true, possessed in 
a high degree the charm of imagination, but 
this is a quality altogether distinct from false- 
hood ; although Ire was frequently obliged 
to mingle in scenes revolting both to his heart 
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and judgment, it was notas one of the actors, 
but as an observant spectator, extracting 
wisdom from folly, and reading lessons of vir- 
tue in the acted history of crime. We are 
not to imagine, however, that, like the Baby- 
lonian Jews of old, he walked through the 
furnace without “an hair of his head being 
singed, his coat burned, or the smell of fire 
passing on him.” Alas! although at the 
sound of the flute, and the harp, and the dul- 
cimer, he fell not openly down before the 
golden image which the King of Darkness 
had set up, yet his ear was oiten charmed by 
the syrei music of sin, and his heart secretly 
enticed after its idolatry. 

In that heart there was a store of pure 
thoughts, and tender and holy recollections 
not yet exhausted. Helen, the first object of 
his love, was the first being who had awaken- 
ened within him those sentiments of piety 
which are the only stable foundation of moral 
principle. ‘To think ot her was to recall to 
his memory not only the blissful dreams of 
youth, butall the lessons of virtuous fortitude 
which had fallen from her lips, and which he 
had read in her conduct—all the religious as- 
sociations which make even this earth of ours 
a vast temple—all the lofty and ennobling as- 
pirations which separate and sanctify the scul 
of man from the spirits of the beasts which 
go down to the earth. 

A little portrait in China ink, which he had 
himself taken of that dear face, and which 
he still fondly treasured, was a talisman of 
peace io recall his wandering thoughts, and 
lead them through paths of love and beauty 
tothe Fountain of ali good. It is not suffici- 
ent condemnation to say, that if this link had 
been broken—this medium of connexion with- 
drawn, the hold would have been loosed 
which held his feebled principles aloft from 
the gulf of the world: the remarR could only 
suggest itself to a thoughtless mind, forgettul 
that “God hides his providence behind se- 
cond causes”—that we have all—whatever be 
its form, or nature, or denomination—our 
store of hidden thought—our secret portrait, 
or lonely image—our monitor and remem- 
brancer, in the day of danger. 

William consulted his talisman every day 
with less and less self-satisfaction. “Severe in 
youthful beauty,” holy in virgin purity, Helen 
seemed to bend sorrowful and reproachful 
eyes upon her lover. His time running away 
unimproved, his task appearing every day 
more mean and sordid, his very style of writ- 
ing becoming debased, as he found himse!f 
drilled and hackneyed into the trade—what 
was he todo to withdraw himself from the 
hasty perdition into which he was sinking ’ 
Was it possible that the fate of Wigwam 
ewaited him!—and he shuddered as the ques- 
tion flashed across his mind. 

“There is still a chance for me!” he ex- 
claimed—“1 will try the magazines. I am 





at present lost in the crowded letter-press and 
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caaotic variety of a newspaper. Who, on read-;sess that golden mean, about which the poets 


ing the account of a murder, or a fire, or ana-|prate so much and know so little. 


What, 


tural progidy, thinks of asking the name of|then, are the advantages which these dons of 


the writer ? 


Let me stamp the impress of] periodical literature possess over us! 


They 


my mind upon a page even of a month’s en-|are kept in suspense for a month or a quarter, 
durance ; let me familiarize the public, if pos-| we for a minute or a night; if their shot 


sible, to the sight of my name; or if this be 


misses, they lose the labour of many a weary 


out of rule, let meat least have something to}day, and many a sleepless night—we, the pas- 
refer to, in offering my services to the book-|time of an idle hour, or the frolic of a jolly 


sellers.” 


even ing . 


Does your conscience start at the 


On the same day he fell m with Mr. Wig-| poetical flight we are sometimes obliged to 


wam—no longer the steady, fat, respectable, 
great-coated man he had been for some weeks, 
but a spare, dirty, ruffian-like fellow, buttoned 
up to the shirtless chin in a tight rusty black 
coat. The moral cycle had gone round, and 
Wigwam, instead of a being of some natural 
sense, and some acquired shrewdness, ren- 
dered interesting by some dream-like glimps- 
es, caught from the dimm’d glass of memory, 
of worth, and honour, and early hope,—was 
now a vulgar, reckless, dissolute and most 
desperate vagabond. His mind, however, still 
retained in some respects, its peculiar form 
and pressure, and his remarks, if neither just 
nor original, in spite of the redundance of ab- 
surd or revolting expletives, were sufficiently 
striking. 

“ And so, young one,” said he “ you are at 
last come to your ‘ ulterior views of the higher 
departments of literature!’ [thought it would 
end in this, splitme! You gape at the stars, 
and pay them honour because you fancy they 
are above you. Go, study astronomy, and it 
will tell you there is no such thing as up or 
down in the whole region of space. It is just 
so with periodical writing. The penny a-line 
reporter, the weekly journalist, the monthly 
magazine hack, and the quarterly reviewer, 
are all on an equal footing. In what do you sup- 
pose the difference to consist? In subject? 
Is there a single subject in the whole renge 
of literature, which possesses more interest, 
and even dignity to men, than the crimes, 
follies, and accidents of human life? Are you 
sore at the clipping your articles sustain ! 
Ask the magazine writer how many of his 
he sees entire; and if he answers, every one, 
enquire again, how many do not go in at all, 
in consequence of the restriction which his 
own or the editor’s delicacy imposes upon the 
scissars. Do yon strike tor wages? Take 
the bull by the horns, my young swell ; never 
be ashamed of your bread and butter, and 
blush, as Sawney hath it, like a beggar, at a 
bawbee. What think you is the rate of the 


take? Oh, there are worse things than that 
in other branches of the profession! Only 
fancy a poor devil, compelled by hunger and 
request of friends, to write. Look at him,” 
continued Wigwam, grasping his companion’s 
arm—* look at him, with his pale face and 
hollow cheek, bending over the portentous 
page. Perhaps his thin and solitary candle 
plays upon some little sleepers by his side, 
feasting on a supper in their dreams, of which 
their waking hunger had been cheated ; per- 
haps a wife—an aged mother—an orphan sis- 
ter--aye, or all three, flit like shadows through 
the apartment, conversing only with their eyes, 
and silent both in their hope and their despair, 
lest their voices should disturb the studies so 
fraught with doom. Or fancy him—sink the 
pathetic !—fancy him alone—Oh, not alone! 
His chamber is filled with a thousand phan- 
toms of delight—a thousand hope-gilded vi- 
sions pass one by one before him. Look, he 
throws down the pen, as some happy thought 
has tinted the paper couleur de rose, and while 
reading over the passage, beautiful perhaps 
only in imagination, his voice is broken into 
sobs, and warm tears gush from his eyes. 
The book is completed——printed—publishea— 
criticised. Ha! ha! ha! only look at him 
now! See the women, with their frozen 
cheeks, and stony gaze—and the hungry 
children—ha! ha! ha! 

“My dear sir—” said William, in some 
alarm at his vehemence. 

“ But you don’t see the author himself—the 
delighted dreamer—the fairy castle-builder ! 
Look at his white lips, as silent as death ; his 
fingers crushed within each other, his jaws 
locked——ha! ha! ha!—-Do you think,” 
continued Wigwam, suddenly lowering his 
voice, and speaking sternly and distinctly— 
“ Do you think, if that cove could get hold for 
love or money of—” and he imitated the ac- 
tion of drinking—“ do you think he would not 
drain—ay, if hell-fire was at the bottom!” 
William shuddered ; for he remembered to 


magazines '—why from two to ten pounds per/have heard that Wigwam was a widower, 


sheet. How many of our lines would fill a 
sheet of sixteen pages, averaging more than 
six hundred words per page? You stare at 
the question—you ponder—you calculate— 
but I will save you further trouble, by pro- 
nouncing at once, that the product of your 
work will indicate something just about half 


way between the maximum and minimum of 


and a childless father. 

“T was once an author myself,” said the 
latter, resuming his apparently constrained jo- 
cularity—‘“ and so I can tell you a thing or 
two on that head. Could you guess what I 
wrote ?” 

“ No, I cannot.” 


“Ha! ha! ha! It° chokes me to think of 





magaz:ne prices. You thus see that we pos- 
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it—it does, indeed ; I wrote—how you will, 


In the mean time, his expences increase: 
laugh—a poem !” 


\in proportion to his new-found revenue ; cre- 

* You! a poem!” ‘dit, that before had never been dreamed of, 

* By !” said Wigwam; and, seeming was asked with coolness, and granted with 
to be in reality almost choking with the con- customary facility; and when his purse was 
vulsive chuckle which he was in the habit of at length entirely exhausted, recourse was 
substituting for laughter, he shook William had, with friendly indifference, to the pock- 
vehemently by the hand, and, turning down a ets of his companions. 
narrow alley, was soon out of sight. | The last day of the month arrived— maga- 

William, as it usually happens, had not zine day, as it is called among the trade—and 
asked his friend’s advice till his resolution was he flew with breathless expectation to the of. 
taken; nor in fact till an article had been fice. The table of contents was ransacked, 
written, andeven sent to one of the maga-' but in vain; and the leaves then turned over 
zines. The interim of suspense, in spite of one by one with trembling care. His piece 
Wigwam’s croaking, was not all “a phantas- was omitted. Stupified, at first, with the 
ma and a hideous dream,” but, on the con- blow, he allowed the pamphlet to drop from 
trary, a period of busy and happy anticipation; his hands upon the counter ; but the next mo- 
and when, at length, he saw his essay in ment, eagerly catching it up again, he turned 
print, and soon after hurried to the banker with to the “ Answers to Correspondents”—where 
a check for a larger sum than he had ever be-| he found these chilling words—* Mr. Clive’s 
fore possessed in his lite, he enjoyed his suc- article is inadmissible.” 
cess notas a “lucky hit,” but as the realiza-} That evening, while sitting before his ex- 
tion of a well-grounded hope. Something piring fire, gazing witha vacant wildness at 
had at last turned up-—-something well worth the portrait of Helen, which, a few days be- 
the price even of years, instead of months, of fore, he had framed and glazed, and hung up 
suffering and privation. He was now entered |above his little mantel-1 lece, the ‘postman’s 
on his career; the eyes of the world were| knock was heard atthe door. William’s heart 
fixed on him, and all he desired was a clear /quailed at the sound. The door shut, and slow 
stage and no favour. steps began to ascend the stairs. 

The next day, when glancing over a news-| “TItis for the first floor!” he said aloud, as 
paper, he saw, with a flush of the cheek and a/if to arrest the further progress of the mes- 
throb of the heart, a notice of the magazine. |senger ; but the slow steps passed the landing- 
His own piece was not merely mentioned place. They stopped for a moment at the se- 
with commendation, indeed with praise, but|cond floor, and William had already began to 
it was stated to be the production of “ Mr.) thank God—when the pat patting was re- 


Clive, a young writer of extraordinary pro-|commenced, ascending higher and higher, 
mise !” 








initials! How extraordinary that the prying 
eyes of the world should have found him out 
even in the obscurity and Joneliness, and po- 
verty of his preset situation! His thoughts, 
so far from straying to the well-meaning 
friend who had procured the insertion of the 
“puff,” kept carefully aloof; and when, at 
length, a country echo pronounced the article 
to be “worthy of the elegant pen of Mr. 
Clive,” poor Wigwam was dropt like a bank- 
rupt patron. William, for afew days, seemed 
to tread on air; he already looked on himself 
as a public character; and when taking his 
seat in the mean eating-house where he con- 
descended to dine, his eyes stole consciously 
round the room, as if hoping that no one there 
recognised “ Mr. Clive.” 

During this blissful period, he wrote to his 
mother; his communications hitherto had 
been few and brief; each letter referring to a 
future one, and forgetting the protnises of the 
last. Now, however, he made amends for his 
reserve; his full heart overflowed upon the 
paper, and he painted his prospects in all the 


How strange that a secret had trans-|and striking deeper and deeper till the tread 
pired so well concealed under the mask of| 


seemed to be upon his heart. T'wo letters, 
one from his mother and one from Helen, were 
put into his hands; and so affected were his 
nerves at the sight of a hand-writing which 
had been wont to make his spirit leap with 
joy, that it wassome minutes before he could 
muster courage to open them. x 

“ My darling William.” wrote Mrs. Clive, 
the wishes of a mother’s heart at length are 
gratified, and a career is opened for you befit- 
ting a gentleman’s son. I always thought 
you would turn out to be above commerce ; 
and I confess it was not without a struggle, 
in spite of their wealth, that I even gave you 
a letter tothose low-born, low-lived, and low- 
minded Blanks—for you are not to learn, my 
love, that, although certainly reJations, they 
are of a very mean and distant branch of the 
family. I am still not without anxiety on your 
account. T'aken notice of, as nodoubt you 
are by this time, by the rich and the noble, 
you have a card to play not very easy for s0 
young a hand. Young as you are, however, 
you are now absolutely grown into a man, 
and will no doubt speedily perceive, as your 








gorgeous hues of youthful hope. “ In another 
month,” he added, in a posteript, with affected 


acquaintance with the great world goes on, 


: \that it is now time to think of forming an es- 
moderation, “1 shall write to Helen, whenI|tablishment for yourself. 


Your playmate, 


trust to have something tocommunicate more| Helen, too, has already taken leave of the 


worth her hearing.” 
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girl, and no doubt casts round her eyes, de- 
mure as they are, in search of what Juck will 
end her. She laugha, of course, at the child- 
ish nonsense which you and she used to prac- 
tle together ; and even if she did not laugh— 
which I assure you she does—she is far too 
ood a creature to stand in the way of the 
advancement of a gentleman’s son.” Wil- 
liam, fora few moments, covered his face 
with his hands, ashamed of blushing for a 
parent ; and then took up Helen’s letter, which 
ran thus :— 
«William, 

“ Your last agreeable letter to your 
mother renders the task I have now under- 
taked much easier. That task, believe me, 
is not undertaken on loose report, or without 
mature deliberation. While you were at your 
mother’s fireside I esteemed the many virtues, 
and passed over, with perhaps, a too partial 
eye, the many foibles of your character. 
What you were then, was unknown even to 
yourself; and the friend with whom I walked 
so often, and talked so free] y, and dreamed so 
wildly, was no other than a creature of my 
own imagination. You were then in the dark, 
reclining under the shadow of the roof-tree of 
your house; now the colours of your mind 
have been brought out and exhibited by the 
sun, and I can no longer plead the excuse of) 
ignorance for my folly. Your course in Lon-| 
don has been carefully traced—but from the 
most tender and affectionate motives—-by one} 
whom I love as a friend, and honour as a) 
benefactor. The dreadful place in which you} 
passed your first night—your ridiculous and | 


degrading situation on the second night—on | 
the third day your absolute refusal of that em- 
ployment which you pretended to seek, be- 
sides the uniform carelessness which you ex- 
hibited from the beginning in the search—the 
despicable and dissolute society in which you 
have passed your time—all are known to him. 
{ will not, in addition to these enormities, in- 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 


Beho!d the migh®¥ city, stretched beneath ; 
The inoonbeams on its dim and silent towers 
Slumber, and wide and far, on either side, 
Bright lamps ia rowsstand thick, as if a host, 
With torches in their hands, were marshall'd there 
For some nigiit ceremony. 

J. A. St. Joun. 


Night drew her shade over the earth ; the mariners con- 
templated {rom their ships, Helice and Orion ; the travel- 
ler and deor-keeper were drowsy ; the sleeping mother 
forgot her dead children; there was no barking of dogs 
teard through the city, nor any Joud sound ; and silence 
ativeuded upon the black darkness. 


APOLLonivus Ruopivs. 


Tne minds of men are not merely different 
from each other in their capacity of suffering, 
but from themselves. In some moods of 
thought, Helen’s letter would have been pro- 
ductive simply of indignation; William would 
have drawn up with the restrained fury and 
haughty air of one who had reccived an insult 
which it would be unmanly to avenge; and his 
sense of the wrong would have been signified 
only by a cold and gloomy silence. In the 
present case the feeling was different, and yet 
its external indication the same. His heart 
had already been seized witha panic; his 
hopes had withered in the bud; the gulf was 
closing around him, and whichever way he 
turned, darkness and terror met his view. It 
was natural under such circumstances to call 
himself to account—to hold an inquest on his 
dead prospects, and inquire how they came by 
their doom. The “injustice of the world” is 
only a sneaking paltry excuse, and deceives no 


‘one, not eve ‘he apologist himself; the rank- 


ling of self-reproach is seen and felt beneath 
it; and when the lips are loudest in complaint, 
the heart with its still small voice is heard to 
whisper, O, that | had done those things which 
I ought to have done, and left undone those 
things which I ought not to have done! Wil- 





troduce a circumstance trifling in itself—tae 
mention in the most base and vulgar ears of 
an obscure, and, perhaps, little regarded 
name ;—but, oh! I should be so happy if | 
could touch even that spirit of worldly honour 
which I mistook for something nobler, and 


rouse rs from the lethargy of the senses, if| 


not of the soul! The task, however, has 
passed from my hands; you are to me from 
this day simply as one of the mass of man- 
kind—as one whom | love and pray for only 
as a brotherof humanity. Farewell!” 


liam, in spite of himself, inquired rigidly into 
his conduct since his arrival in London, and, 
like a hard master, demanded account of every 
\talent. What had been his efforts to procure 
‘the subsistence he had come to seek? How 
closely had they been followed up? How in- 
stantly had every opportunity been embraced ? 
Had he suffered himself to be led astray by 
the suggestions of vanity, or caprice, or mere 
indolence ? A thousand such questions forced 
themselves upon him, and the answers were 
vague, flimsy, and unsatisfactory. How cir- 
cumspect had been his personal bearing in a 
situation so momentous! How careful had he 
shewn himself in the choice of his associates ? 
What opinion would have been formed of his 
conduct by an impartial spectator! And what 
even would have been the judgment of a Being 
able to penetrate through the maze of circum- 
stance and coincidence which envelope the 
actions of men, and to whom darkness itself is 
as noon-day ? 
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In the midst of this rigid self-examination 
Helen’s letter arrived. Her “ farewell!” de- 
scended like a death-blow upon his heart. It 
was the answer to his questions—the natural 
result of his own conduct—an inevitable link 
in the chain of the events of’ his history. At 
times a sudden and rebellious feeling would 
start up in his bosom, and striking his hand 
furiously upon his forehead, he would exclaim 
—* What have I done to deserve this!” then 
flying to the worst refuge of human weakness, 
—It is my fate! it is my fate!” he would 
cry, covering his eyes with his hands, and 
throwing himself back in his chair, as if over- 
whelmed and annihilated. 

There is something at once pleasing and 
horrible to the feeble mind of man in the idea 
of being carried on, on the rushing stream of, 
destiny, with the wildness of a straw dancing 
on some headlong river, and yet its lightest or 
most extravagant motion under the controul 
and direction of those unerring powers which 
wield the universe. This undefinable feeling, 
with all its darkness, and mystery, and areal, 
was not long of resolving, in the mind which 
received it, into something more applicable to 
the phenomena of human life, and more ger- 
mane to the other feelings of human nature. 
Gathering around him like a mantle the gloom 
which was above and about him—fortifying 
himself with his very despair, William stood 
in the middle of his little room, the very image 
of hopeless pride. 

“She shall never know how she has wrung 
me!” he exclaimed—* Incapable as she is 
alike of pity and error, I shall at least spare 
myezelf her contempt!” Following, if not ming- 
ling, with this resolution, there arose that lof- 
tier and better train which, in minds capable 
of receiving them in such circumstances, are 
so often the pioneersof fame. His pale cheek 
flushed; his dull eye lightened; visions of 
glory swain before his sight—of glory at- 
tained by moral courage, by self-denial, by 
study, by devoted industry; and to which 
the rugged and precipitous steps were hunger, 
and thirst, and poverty, and patient suffer- 
ing. 
rc She may yet regret her injustice!” he 
exclaimed, with a softened voice; but, at the 
moment, a blush crossed his young brow, as 
the passing idea disclosed that the foundations 
of this poetical resolve— 
























































‘That coluinn of true majesty is man’’— 


rested on mere human weakness, and still 
lingering love. A restless and feverish night 
was followed by a languid and miserable day. 
Another, and another, and another passed on. 
His plans became like dreams, without sub- 
stance or definite shape; his thoughts, one by 
one, were forgotten ; his temper was captions, 
his voice querulous; and the low fever which 
preyed upon his vitals, was soon mistaken for 
an indication of the want of that talent and 
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turer, are the very basis of hope. The people 
with whom he lodged became every day more 
remiss in their attention, as every day thei 
prospects of ultimate remuneration seemed 
more remote. His meals were unsuitable and 
irregular; his apartment was neglected ; and, 
at length, his pale and ghastly appearance 
induced his benevolent hosts to think of con. 
sulting—not the physician—but the overseers 
of the parish. At this period his door was 
opened, and, for the first time, one of his 
London associates made his appearance as a 





visitor. fancy 
“You are unwell,” said Burnet, in his pe 
usual monotone—-“ Yes, very unwell. | — 
thought how it would be—few constitutions 
could stand the sort of life which must be led 2 ” 
by a companion of Wigwam. In case of your aa 
death, you would like me, I suppose, to Write y: 
to your mother? However, there is time young 
enough to think of that; you will live, no — 
doubt, as long as you can—I myself would do HB ™"Y 
the same !” not d 
“J live,” replied the invalid, “ not because robe, 
I can, but because I must. What is there to does 
attach me to life ?” _ 
“Very true; you are a lucky fellow. Your ae 
mother has an income independent of your a : 
exertions; you have no wife—no children— . 7 
yes, you are a lucky fellow, you can afford to oy 
die—but you will live for all that.” — 
“T cannot live without food; food cannot =— 
be obtained except in exchange for money or —_ 
labour; neither of these can I give—and = 
therefore—” ns 
“ Rare syllogism! But I deny a part of the 7 
premises, and therefore hold the igitur to be, | 
as we lawyers say, a ron sequitur. Moncy “a 
is merely the representative of other property, 
and when the principal is present you may dis- se 
pense with the locum tenens. That trunk | 7 
for instance contains more clothes than you Bu 
can carry on your back at one moment; a 
above your mantel-piece there hangs a pair , 
of pistols, for which till your case becomes bess 
more desperate you can have little use; and ye 
below these, a wretched daub—some atrocious ie 
caricature of a face which it would be libel- th 
lous to call human—acts the foil to a frame , 
not inelegant nor uncostly. These articles are by 
neither money nor labour, and yet they will re 
purchase both.” hi 
“The daub, Mr. Burnet,” said the invalid, ; 
with some heat, “ I would not part with for all 
your legal knowledge thrown into one bundle; se 
and indeed if I may judge of the valueof your © ’ 
other acquisitions by your taste in the fine z 
arts, they would hardly be a fair equivalent for - 
the bit of gold leaf which covers the frame ol h 
that drawing.” . 
“ Well, well,” said Burnet, with a cold : 
smile, “let us talk of the wardrobe.” ; 
“These triflesI have already thought of . 
selling; but’ and William added hesitat- ; 
ingly, “just suppose that I recover from this 





energy, which, to a poor and friendless adven- 





illness—the plight I should have to stalk 
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part of the proceeds was intended for herself; 
and the good woman, softening immediately, 
not only assisted him to refold the packet, 
which indeed had fallen asunder owing to the 


,bout the world in would be rather an awk- 


ward one.” ¥ 
« You have not thought of selling them,” re- 


ied Burnet calmly, “ you are not such a fool. 


You have not meddled so long with the little | 
miseries of your neighbours to be ignorant 
that you may lend them for as much as you 
could sell them.” William blushed. 

« Ay, ay,” said Burnet, understanding the} 
feeling, “you will soon get over all that. | 
Your course isclear—-you may writhe as you 
please—you may shut your eyes—you may 
fancy you are walking backwards ; but on 
you will go till your head raps against the 
tombstone. ” 

« What is my course!” cried the invalid— 
“speak, prephet of evil !” 

“ Prophet of nonsense!” said Burnet cold- 
ly. * You will not die this bout: you are too 
young and strong ; you are buoyed up with too 
many hopes; your life is anchored with too 
many pleasant recollections. No, no, you will 
not die this bout. You will lend your ward- 
robe, piece by piece, to the pawnbroker who 
does not want it, and he in return will lend his 
money, piece by piece, to you who do. When 
you are able to go to work again you will in 
due time release a part of your property ;-- 
and thus you will do very well, rich and poor, 
well and ill clad alternately, for some years 
more. You will perhaps in the interium get 
married: your love will turn out a—wife; 
some of your children will die in the measles ; 
you will work much, and eat, if not drink, 
sparingly :—and thus you will do very well-- 
very well indeed—for some years more.” 

“ And then /” asked William, with a gasp, 
as Burnet quietly finished his sentence. 

“Inquire some time hence,” replied the 
law-writer; “I speak of things as I find them. 
I see with my own eyes--1 am no theorist, not 
J. You would not like, I fancy,” continued 





demand. 


vehement manner in which she at first suited 
the acticn to the word, but kindly counselled 
him as to the amount it would be proper to 
Before the conversation had taken 
this friendly turn, William, boiling with 
shame and indignation had descended the 
stairs. 

“| thank you, Mr. Burnet,” said he, for the 
trouble you have taken; “ but I am now well 
enough to go on my own errands.” Burnet 
followed kim in silence to his room, and hav- 
ing shut the door, inquired with a mysterious 
look, whether he would really venture out 
before Sunday ? 

“ Why not!” said William, fiercely, still 
chafing with his late exposure. 

* Because, I apprehend, there are sharks 
abroad. An elderly man, looking as like a 
creditor as he could stare, called on me some 
time ago, and made very queer inquiries 
about your affairs.” 

“ Oh-—and you told him I had refused em- 
ployment on the plea of illness ?” 

“T told him the simple truth,” said Burnet, 
“only concealing the affair of the night be- 
fore—drunkenness, you know, being an ag- 
gravation of the offence in the eye of the 
law.” 

“And how did he receive the informa- 
tion ?” 

“He groaned to the very bowels, and re- 
marked, as if to himself, that he had seen 
you that very morning at the fire in the city, 
arm im arm with one of the most abandoned 
profligates about town, and looking as well 
and as happy as ever.” lt was now William’s 
turn to groan; and indeed for some moments 
he stared so wildly that his friend began to 


Burnet, while he turned out the contents of|think the fever was at work in his brain. 


the trunk, and made upasmal] bundle. “You 
would not like, I fancy, to undertake this affair 


yourself? You would shrink, [ll warrant me, 


under the mean and treacherous eye of the 
descendant of the Lombard bankers, like a 
thef offering his stolen goods toa receiver 
whom he suspected to be honest. It would 
never enter your head to think that you were 
lending the reptile property in exchange for 
his money, and that the shame—if any shame 
can be supposed to attach to a transaction 
which has so splendid an antiquity to recom- 
mend it--ought to be on his side rather than 
your’s.” Burnet had nearly reached the 
middle of the stairs on his embassy when he 
met with an interruption; and William, who 
had not yet shut the door of his room, listened 
with intense mortification toa dialogue be- 
tween him and the lady of the house, who 
strongly insisted on her right to prohibit the 
export of her lodger’s property before his bill 
was paid. Burnet at length frankly confessed 


“1 am in the toils—I am in the toils!” cried 
the unhappy man; “I am beset like a wild 
beast ; and whichever way I turn, there is a 
snare and hunter !” 

“ God forbid !” exclaimed Burnet, “ surely 
matters are not so bad with you as that. J 
am almost afraid you have been a sad boy, 
however; but let us all live as long as we 
can—it is a maxim of nature ;” and he hur- 
ried away again on his mission without being 
even observed by his distracted employer. 
That same night William received the follow- 
ing elegant epistle :— 

Three Puncheons, 10 0’ Clock. 
“ Dear Bill, 

“’Ware hawk! There has been a rum- 
looking customer waiting here for you all the 
evening. He wears a brown coat, and a 
brown cane, and does not look like a true 
man, as he neither drinks nor smokes. He 
is very anxious to learn where you hang 





the nature of his mission, assuring her that a 


out,—but mum’s the word with, 
“ Thine, * Wiewam.” 
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On reading these linesa curse escaped from 
William’s lips, which startled him both by its 
vulgarity and impiety. 

“ What fiend is this,” he exclaimed, ** Who! 
haunts me so pertinaciously—who dogs my 
footsteps, pries into my actions, and distorts 
my mistortunes into follies, and my follies in- 
to crimes! Shall | meet and confront him— 
expose the impudence of his truths, and the 
baseness of his falsehoods; and drive him from 
my presence with insult and reproach? Or 
rather shall I not fly from him, and from all 
to whom my ill-omened face is known, bury 
myself in some distant obscurity, and rise or 
fall unimpeded and uncared for? 

After the excitement of these little events 
the mind of the invalid began to recover in 
sume measure its tone, and in a few days he 
was able to go out of doors and resume his 
employment. The run of ill-luck, however, 
as his friend Wigwam would have said, had 
made a beginning, and run it would to the 
end of its career. His reports seemed to have 
lost their novelty, or whatever other charm 
they possessed, in the eye of the editors; and 
in less than a week, poor William, notwith- 
standing his great industry and greater econ- 
omy, was under the necessity of having re- 
course again to the the trunk. On this occa- 
sion he was his own agent; and, his first re- 
luctance conquered, his first feeling of gener- 
ous shame wiped off, his mind adapted itself 
with a terrible facility to the circumstances 
of his situation. 

For the next few weeks we will not pursue 
the path of his degradation. 

At the end ofthat period Burnet visited him 
again, and even the composure of the law-wri- 
ter was disturbed at the alteration exhibited 
in his appearance. A shabby black coat but- 
toned up to the chin, and grey trowsers, which 
seemed by their scanty length and width, 
as well as faded colour, to have served out 
their time long ago, exhibited, with much 
more precision than fashion permitted, the 
outline of his striking figure; while a rusty, 
weather-beaten hat, shoes long unacquainted 
with the blacking-brush, and stockings neith- 
er whole nor clean, conspired to produce an 
air as completely vagabond as conid be well 
imagined. The trunk was openand empty in 
the middle of the floor; the pistols had de- 
serted their post above the mantle-piece; and 
the daub, minus its frame and glass, looked 
with a melancholy eye at the scene of deso- 
lation around. When Burnet entered, Wil- 
liam wasin the act of wrapping up a genteel] 
frock coat in a handkerchief; and the first 
motion of the former, after he had cast a has- 
ty glance round the room, was to seize hold of 
his arm. 

* Not that, my dear fellow” said he, “any, 
thing but that! To shove your last decent 
coat out ofthe way, is absolute suicide—it is a 
signal of despair. 
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“Why, Dick,” said our adventurer, with 
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an affected gaiety, “I thought you had bee, 
quite a philosopher! What signifies the shay. 
or colour of the coat a man covers his bag; 
with?” 

“It signifies little,” replied Burnet, «+, 
those happy dogs of day-labourers—those coy. 
fortable carpenters— those luxurious bricklay. 
ers, those magnificent and magnanimous dray. 
men; but to us,” added he, while a bitte 
simile lighted up for an instant the gloomy g. 
renity of his features, “to us who are gentle. 
men, it signifies every thing. Do, my dea 
boy, be persuaded ; something better will tur 
up; you shal] take another bout at copying; 
and although I am too poor to pay you in ai. 
vance, yet if a something—a nothing—cay 
be of use for the moment ” and, after 
searching in his pocket, he drew forth, with. 
out eliciting a single social tinkle, and thrust 
into his friend’s hand, a trifle which the hist. 
ric muse condescends not toname. Willian 
shook the hand which contained the gift, with 
a wild and startling vehemence; he attempt. 
ed to speak, but burst, into a hoarse, broken 
laugh: then shutting his friend’s fingers upon 
the coin, he caught up his bundle, and hurried 
him out of the house. 

The next morning, wearied with the fruit- 
less exertions of the preceding day, ill in 
health, broken in spirits, and as pennyless as 
before, having paid a part of his debt, Wi. 
liam still in bed, when he heard a knock at 
the door of his room. His heart beat at tli 
sound, for every thing startled him now, and 
he hesitated for some moments whether he 
should not allow the visitor to suppose that 
there was nobody within. The knock, how- 
ever was repeated in what seemed to the ti- 
midity of poverty and misery, to be an author- 
itative manner, and drawing his bed-clothes 
to his face in order to hide from profane eyes, 
not his skin, but his shirt, he cried “ come 
in.” 

The face of the visitor was familiar to him: 
but it was some time before he could recog- 
nise, in a plain blue coat, drab trowsers, and 
dirty shoes and stockings, the top-booted, fur- 
colared, and eye-glassed gentleman he bad 
met at the Three Puncheons, on the first fa- 
tal evening of this fatal visit to London. Mr. 
Simpkin, after saluting him with punctilious 
politeness, broke the subject of his visit— 
which was nothing else than to offer him 2 
situation in the counting-house of Messrs. 
Dot and Co. 

“ What is that you say?” cried William, 
bending eagerly forward on his elbow—to tlie 
grievous exposure of a remnant of dirty lin- 
en, and fixed his fierce and haggard eyes upon 
those of the shopman. Simpkin repeated 
the offer, and proceeded at some length to 
explain the nature and duties of the situa- 
tion. 

He talked, however, without a listener.— 
A bright glow had at first risen into William - 
cheek, and his eye shone with dazzling light: 
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entleman knew of Mr. 


flame sinking in the ashes, and the light was| Vesper was, that he had been introduced by a 
suddenly extinguished, like a torch by a/friend of the house, a linen-draper at Mon- 


gust of wind in a stormy night. 


He fell| mouth. 


Seizing the vague hint conveyed by 


ck upon his pillow, with a sigh that seemed| this information, he then went suecessively to 
loaded with whole years of misery ; and when|the different inns where the Welsh coaches 
Simpkin, at length inquired what answer he| arrived, and at length succeeded in discover- 
should carry back to his employers, it appear-|ing some clue to the object of his search.— 
ed to be with some difficulty that he compre-| The porter at one of the inns remembered 
hended the question, or remembered the ob-|carrying his portmanteau to a house near 


ject of the visit. 


“I thank you,” said he at last, “ but the of-} steps. 
Yesterday| removed his luggage in a hackney-chariot.— 
'” And as the cir-| Where? It was supposed for the purpose of 


fer, kind as it is, comes too late. 
I could have accepted it 


Charing Cross ; and thither William bent his 


Mr. Vesper had just paid his bill, and 


cumstances of his parting with the last rem-|returning to the country by the night-coach. 
nant of his wardrobe which could have ren-| William flew to one of the great coach-offi- 
dered it at all possible for him to accept of any|ces in Piccadilly, where he was absolutel 
situation, came again bitterly home to his re-| certain of intercepting him if he had not al- 
collection, his voice was choked, and he press-| ready passed. 


ed his hands upon his burning eyes. 


A stage-coach was at the door, and in the 


“What, you are somewhat hippish, this|act of recommencing its journey; the whip 


morning ?”” 


said Simpkin, breaking at once| flew noisily about the horses’ ears; the ani- 


from business, and mingling the air of the pup-| mals struck fire with their heels from the gra- 
py with that of the shopman.—* Blame me, if| Nile stones of the street; and as the first con- 


these doings altogether agree with me either; 


vulsive motion of the vehicle brought it with- 


but—sink the shop!—a man must spend his|in play of the pavement lamp, the pale light 


evenings somewhere. 


Three Puncheons!—Well, [ must be off—I| William knew to be Mr. Vesper’s. 


So you have cut the|streamed upon a face in the inside, which 


The next 


am very glad you have found a better situa-| moment the coach dashed off at full speed: 
tion than we could offer you—very glad, upon|and William, spent with fatigue, anxiety, and 


my honour. 


Au revoir !” illness, only prevented himself from falling by 


“Stay, sir,” said William, “ will you add to|clinging to the lamp-post. 


your kindness by informing me to whuse 


It was late before he reached his lodgings, 


good offices, I am indebted for this propos-|and his knock for admittance was answered 


al?” 
“ Why,” replied Simpkin, hesitating, “ you 


from the parlour-window. 


“IT did not expect you back,” said the mis- 


know every good fellow thinks himself beund| tress of the house, “ nor indeed do I think you 


Mr. 


to = another at a pinch, and I assure you,| intended, in the morning to return ; for I see 
ollid, the manager no sooner mentioned | you have removed every article of your pro- 


your name to me, than I swore you were cut| perty, down even to an old bible which lay on 


out by nature for a clerk. 


I said you wrote a| your mantel-piece, with the exception of a 


fine hand, were a surprising arithmetician, |trumpery picture, no doubt of some trumpery 
and a sober, honest and industrious young man. | Slut, who seemed to mock me from the wall 


in short, I told fifty lies about you.” 
“Tam much obliged—but 
= to be acquainted with my name 


ow came the|lodger.” 
v |his coat was closely buttoned, and thanked 


as [ went in toclean the room for another 


William hugged the bible on which 


“ Faith, I hardly know that; but just before|God inwardly for the instinct which had pre- 
he spoke to me, he was in conversation for|served it.” 


some time with an elderly gentleman, with a 
brown coat and brown cane.” 
“Enough! enough! Good morning.” 
“Ta, ta!” 


“JT did not intend,” said he, “to remove in 


your debt; God knows I would have paid you 
if I conld, and that I still will when I can. 
Give me only one night more—it is all ask or 


When Simpkin had shut the door, William | will accept.” 


sprung from his bed, and threw on his clothes 


“The room is let,” replied the woman, 


with what he confessed to himself to be the| roughly, “and the lodger asleep in his bed 
first prudent resolution he had taken since his| long ago.” 


arrival in London; “I will see this strange 


“Then give me, at least, that little portrait 


being,” said he, “incomprehensible alike in|—it can be of no use to you.” She shut 
good and evil; I will find him out, if he be|down the window. William rapped —— 
above ground! Misery, real, palpable misery |on the glass with his knuckles; and the land- 


such as mine, is surely enough without the 
horrors of imagination. 1 will no longer be 
ridden by a night-mare, or tormented, for 
aught I know, by a fiend !” 

e first walked direct to the warehouse of 
Messrs. Dot and Co., where he saw the man- 











lady, throwing it open again, exclaimed ina 
fury— 

“ Dare, sirrah, to disturb my house in that 
manner once more, and I will give you in 
charge to the watch.” She then shut down 


the window with violence, but not — - 
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liam had inserted his hand between. The 
blood spouted from the crushed fingers; but 
with the other hand he held up a shilling before 
the window, and with a gentle though earnest 
voice, entreated her to accept of it in exchange 
for the portrait. 


“ Do take it,” said he, “ it is my last, or I 
- would offer more ; surely that little bit of pa- 
per cannot, to any one butme, be worth a shil-|ed 


ling.” 
The landlady relented. She handed him 


the portrait; nay, she even hesitated fora 


moment before accepting the money. Had it 


been only eleven pence humanity might have 


triumphed ; but the devil bid another penny 


more, and she clutched the bait. As the win- 


dow closed for the last time. 

“There was a friend of yours here to-day ; 
she said ina softened tone, “a ventleman with 
a brown coat and a brown cane; make your 
peace with him, if you wish to do well in the 
world. 

William, as he pressed his bible with one 
hand, and his tiny portrait with the other, 
walked on for some time, more with the air 
of a conqueror in a Roman triumph, than wiih 
that of a homeless, and friendless wretch in 
the streets of a mighty city. 

It was nearly twelve o'clock, the public- 
houses had already emptied their lawful con- 
tents into the vast thoroughfares of population; 
the shops were shut, with the exception here 
and there of an avaricious pastry-cvok’s, 
which still gaped upon the street for the pur- 
pose of tempting stragglers on their way home 
from the playhouses; the customary noises 
of evening had died away, all but now and 
then a drunken shout, or the rattle of a hack- 
ney-coach, or the hoarse voice of a watchman 
bawling the hour. By and bye, the theatres 
flung their gushing volumes into the stream, 
which gave token of the addition to the fur- 
thest corners of the metropolis. Men and 
women, boys, girls, and children flowed rapid- 
ly along ; some absorbed as they passed into 
the ducts and creeks which opened by their 
side, and others disappearing in the gloom be- 
fore. The eager remark, the abrupt question, 
the recollected laugh, echoed on all sides; 
and when the crowd gradually melted away, 
and their voices died in the distance, thé lone- 
liness of the desert street seemed strange and 
startling. The silence was now only broken 
at long intervals by the scream of the female 
night-wanderer, driven by intoxication and 
despair to remonstrate with the sullen guar- 
dian of the hour; but elsewhere the drowsy 
voices of the watchmen themselves seemed to 
add to the calmness of the scene, 


“Imposiag silence with a stilly sound. 


As William turned into Bridge Street by 
the Obelisk at Fleet Market, he heard a sin- 
lar cry, which even his practised ear was 
unable to syllable into any of the customary 
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white came rushing along the pavement, ut- 
tering a short, shrill, definite scream, repeated 
in rapid yet regular succession, As she ap. 
proached he could see that she was dressed jn 
the extreme of fantastic finery, and that her 
wild and bacchanal air denoted a_ profession 
of shame, “Lost! lost! lost!” was her cry 
as she ran,—*Lost! lost! lost!’ she shriek. 
more wildly in William's ears, as she 
swept past him like a spirit. Shocked and 
heart-stricken, he stood still, and gazed af. 
ter the phantom ; and when her form had 
melted into the darkness, and the voice of 
the lost one had fallen for the last time upon 
his heart, it was with a gasp of unuttera- 
ble relief he pursued his aimless journey. 
On the neighbouring bridge he stood for a 
while, contemplating instinctively the impos- 
ing scene before him. Nosensible perception 
however, of beauty, or sublimity, at first en- 
tered his mind. He seemed to be awakened 
gradually from a dream, of which he remem- 
| bered. not the form or meaning, by the moon 
breaking from the clouds, which had till now 
jenveloped her, and calling out from the chaos 
|of darkness the eleinents of a magnificent ci- 
ity. The proud dome of St. Paul’s raised its 
head supreme amidst the mass of’ buildings, 
while meaner spires, countless in number, and 
various in form and character, were scatte: ed 
around. ‘To the west the more definite part 
of the view was bounded by Waterloo bridge 
which threw its superb length, as straight as 
an arrow, over the wide and glittering river ; 
and beside it Somerset House, rising with its 
palace-walls, from the water’s edge, seemed a 
building created and existing only in the fan- 
cy of a painter. On the north, a forest of 
dark houses burthened the earth as far as the 
eye could reach, oppressing the imagination 
by their multitude, and their close and com- 
pact array: on the south, the line of Black- 
friars Road extended its rows of bright lamps 
with mathematical nicety, to such a distance, 
that it seemed to terminate in a point; and to 
the east, the cast-iron bridge bestriding the 
broad stream, likea giant,seemed to guard 
the tract beyond from view, into which nev- 
\ertheless, the eye could penetrate, although, 
dimly, as in a dream, through darker clouds 
and shadows, which it learnt by its past expe- 
rience to shape into houses, and towers, and 





spires. Every thing was vast and mighty and 
indefinite. No grasp was afforded to the 


mind of even a part of the picture. The 
buildings inelted into other buildings ; the 
streets were absorbed into other streets; and 
the boundary line of the whole was hidden in 
darkness. In darkness arose the mighty vol- 
ume of waters which rolled in silence through 
the silent city; and in thick darkness its 
course was lost and swallowed up. 

William gazed with a feeling -of littleness, 
which at last diverged into absolute terror. 
He forgot that he was himself an individual 
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the wonders around him! By and bye the,;of the city and London Bridge, the place seem- 
moon withdrew her light as suddenly as it had| ed so favonrable for a moment’s repose, that he 
been g.ven; and the night-wind, which seem-| was tempted to rest his trembling limbs on a 
ed to have been charmed to rest by her beau-} window-seat. 
ty, came forth with a wild and wailing cry.| ‘The change of feeling for the instant, was 
Heavily the moaning gusts swept along the|delicious. His eyes began to close, and a for- 
bridge, and cold, cold was their breath upon | getfulness of immediate misery stole softly 
the wanderer, who stood there in silence and| over his senses ; when a watchman, who had 
darkness. William turned shivering away| been concealed in the shadow on the opposite 
into the thicker houses of the city, but his| side, crossed over and rapping the pavement 
chilled limbs were hardly able to perfurm| with his cudgel till the streets rung again, or- 
their functions. dered him to “move on.” 
While passing through St. Paul’s Church! “My good fellow,” said William faintly, 
Yard, where the winds are never still, the icy|“ I am doing no harm.” 
blast seemed to cut into his very heart, and he} ‘ That is no business of mine,” replied the 
felt a momentary relief in escaping into! functionary: “you have no right to sleep in 
Cheapside, from the dark cold shadow of the!the open air; and if I find you transgressing 
cathedral, Soon the Mansion-house was at his! the law within my beat, why, I must take you 
back, the palace of the City kings; Lombard! up for a rogue and a vagabond, that’s all.” 
Street on his right, the mistress of the city! William moved on. 
purse; the Bank on his left, at once theagent} He turned down by London Bridge ; and 
and comptroller of the government of the em-| unconscious of any particular feeling or pur- 
pire; and befure him, the Royal Exchange, pose, found himself standing on the middle 
the grand rendezvous of the intercourse of arch, and gazing upon the dark surges tumb- 
the world. In that dead and lonely hour,|ling below. The moon was entirely hidden 
when the interruptions of business, and the! beneath the dense clouds which hurried across 
thousand suggestions of self were still, the the sky; and the wind, sweeping in longer 
associations connected with these objects in| gusts, wailed over the waters like a voice of 
the imagination of an Englishman arose in al] | lamentation and despair. The wanderer stept 
their strength and grandeur; and it was with! upon the ledge of the parapet, and leaning 
a proud step and a swelling heart that the poor, upon his elbows, looked down into the gulf. 
friendless, moneyless, homeless youth strode) A sensation of fierce joy first attacked his 
up the slight ascent of Cornhill. The ex-|mind asa thousand wild and mysterious sounds 
citement had hardly abated when, in Leaden- rose upon his ear from where the winds and 
hall Street, the palace of the merchant-kings headlong waters rushed through the arch be- 
of half'a continent stood before him; the de-| low. He felt that he smiled bitterly at the 
pository of the destinies of hundreds of mil-' darkness and strife; and, half controlled by a 
lions of their fellow-men—grand, and terrible,| nervous affection, half in mockery of his own 
and lovely, in its associations with power and despair, he at length mingled his voice with 
crime, and holy merey—with all that is bright- that of the night ina hoarse and hollow laugh. 
est and meanest in the human character, and); Then startled by the sound ne had himself 
all that is vast and magnificent in the human produced, which, as the gust at intervals died 
|moaning away, seemed to issue from lips 


history. t 
The re-action in his feclings however was not his own, he paused in expectation and 


almost instantaneous. he cold became more terror. 

intense, his threadbare clothing felt thinner,! Recalled to himself, he was met by a feel- 
his limbs grew heavy with fatigue, and want ing partaking in a scarcely less degree of the 
of food, although without the sensation of, horrible. All within was dark—darker than 
hunger, weighed down his heart. Hardly all without ; all within was tumult—more tu- 
conscious of the circumstance of motion, he} multuous than all without. But no gleam of 
traversed Aldgate, and passing through some light illumined the darkness of his soul; no 
streets to the right,saw the blood-stained!bright and lovely moon struggled with the 
towers of Julius* before him, asmean and im-| clouds of his destiny ; no sinking of the voice 
potent in their aspect as they are grand and of the moral storm was heard. Wasa conti- 
mighty in history. When turning again to/nuation then, of the analogy impossible ? No, 
the right, he passed into Thames Street,|'There was hope on one side, and death on the 
where, in the day-time, the voice cannot be | ot her. In vain he looked round for that sav- 
heard for the roar of waggons, the silence by!|ing light; in vain he examined the whole 
contrast seemed strange and awful. At the|circle of his horizon. To-morrow he would 
Custom house, the grand portal of the com-|beas wretched and forlorn a being as to-night, 
merce of half the world,a solitary sentinel|and the morsel of food which chance or char- 
slumbered on his post; and when he hadjity might present to his hunger, like the cor- 
nearly reached, at right angles, the great ar-|dialsof the Inquisition, would only preserve 


tery which communicates between the heart his life for new sufferings. The other alter- 
native—death ! But the daring and dreadful 


idea which rose into his mind was choked by 
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a feeling of religious horror, and he only form- 
ed the wish without planning the deed. He 
even implored his Maker to take again the 
breath he had given; he madly commanded 
his ministers to execute decrees that had not 


passed ; he called upon the winds to sweep 
him from the bridge; and upon the waves to 


hide in their dark bosoms his degradation and 
his despair. { 

His reason tottered his brain swam round ; 
a thousand strange voices muttered and hissed 


and shrieked, and groaned in his ear ; a thou- 


sand horrible faces grinned and mocked and 
chattered before his eyes. A maniac rage 
took possession of his heart, and he tore and 
buffeted the empty air. 
he leaned over the parapet, grasping and 


springing at his phantom foes; but some ob- 


stacle, some pressure, like that which is felt 
in the night mare, still preserved him from 
losing his balance. At every tug it tugged 


the fiercer; at every plunge it pierced into 


his side; and William, at length, putting 
down his hand to effect his release, found that 
Helen’s Bible, over which his coat was 
buttoned, was caught in a broken part of the 
stone. 
His face drooped upon his hands; the foun- 
tain of his heart was broken up, and his 
phrenzy wept itself away. Long he wept, 
long he reflected, long he prayed, without al- 
tering his position; and when at length he 
raised his head the bright moon had risen like 
a spirit from her grave of clouds, and William 
blessed aloud the omen and Him who sent it. 
On descending to the pavement he drew forth 
the talisman of love; cold and fatigue had 
departed from his limbs, as well as sorrow and 
despair from his heart; and he sat down on 
one of the stone seats of the bridge, and open- 
ed the holy book to read it by the moonlight. 
What sortes have met his enlarging eyes! 
What text of wonder has struck upon his 
heart? Breathless and immoveable, he sat 
for some minutes gazing upon the blessed 


page; and then slowly lifted up at arm’s 


length, a loose paper, as if to raise it nearer 
the light of the starry lamp—it was a fifty 
pound bank-note. 


CHAPTER. IX. 


Will none disclose the secret? 

Do the strict laws 

Of rour society forbid your speaking 

Upon a point so nice? I'll ask no more, 

Sullen, like lamps in sepulchres, your shine 

Enlightens but yourselves. Well—’tis no matter: 

A very little time will clear up all, 

And make us learn'd as you are, and as elose, 
Bia. 





“My dear friend,” wrote Mr. Vesper to the 
Curate, “ have patience for a little while 
longer, and we shall open the backgammon 
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table again. You were perfectly right; boys 
and girls are troublesome things to play with— 
but more especially the former.” A little 
while elapsed, however, and then a little 
while longer, and still Mr. Vesper was busy 
with his me of life, where the moves 
were so difficult, and the event so desperate. 

Itis plain, thought he, that the character of 
this young man has been altogether misun- 
derstood, even by himself. The vulgar phrase 
of “coming into the world,” as applied to 
the plunging of a youth into the great reser. 
voir of society, is metaphorically correct — 
His eyes and ears are opened for the first time: 
he gasps ina new atmosphere ; and his moral 
being acquires new attributes, and is govern. 
ed by new laws. Happy is the infant— if to 
live is to be happy—whose constitution is so 
strong as to receive the shock ot being born 
without destruction; whose lungs can inhale, 
without suffocation, the gross air of our earth: 
and whose awakened functions can adapt 
themselves without injury to the new and 
trying circumstances in which they are placed ! 
Happy the young man whose moral constitu- 
tion is so perfect as to withstand the trial un- 
shaken of “ coming into the world”—whose 
principles are able to remain steady amidst 
the whirl of life—whose soul can extract a 
wholesome nutriment even from the poison- 
ous atmosphere of sin! 

While making those allowances, however, 
for human weakness, which are only refused 
by the blaspheming bigot who distorts, not 
only the spirit, but the express words and 
actions of his Master—while acknowledging, 
to use his own words, that “ with divine as- 
sistance, the blind might be made to see, and 
the cripple to walk, and the withered arm to 
stretch forth,” he persuaded himself that he 
had other duties not less important to per- 
form. 

“It is not impossible,” said he, “that he 
may yet turn out a fine young man—weuld | 
could say not improbable! but in the mean 
time my poor Helen’s life must not be suffer- 
ed to rnn away ina dream. God forbid that 
I should sunder two such beings on the trial 
ofa few days; but it is necessary to prepare 
her for what perhaps may be the event. Let 
me not cast down the image in her pure and 
holy heart, but let me teach her at least to 
regard it without the idolatry which invests 
with attributes almost divine what may turn 
out to be a cold and worthless stone.” 

His communication was not made abruptly. 
Many conversations took place beforehand ; 
and, not satisfied with the masonic sign which 
introduces the good and the devout to each 
other, he probed deeply into the recesses of 
her character. Decision he found to be the 
most striking trait; and he even acknowled- 
ged, that if there was any thing at all in her 
which deviated in the stightest degree from 
the amisble and the truly feminine, it was 
the external characteristic of this quality. 
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ght; boys Helen, in fact, had been so long her own| When Mr. Vesper reached London, he 

ay With— mistress that she was a woman in mind{had still more difficulty than at first in finding 
A little while yet a child in years, Owing to the/his protegee. William’s residence was un- 

| @ little lj health of her mother, almost ever since| known at the Three Puncheons ; and although 
was busy her unhappy marriage, she had been the man-)his pursuer attended there on several succes- 
1€ Moves ager and organ of the family, at an age when|sive nights, he did not make his appearance. 
sperate, other girls are busy with their baby-houses ;; Many of the company, indeed, knew him, or 
aracter of and at those years when the young woman,|pretended to know him, by description ; and 

Tf misun- clinging to the arm of a parent, looks timidly|not a few were so polite as to mention some 

‘ar phrase round upon the world of society, our fair or-jother houses—situated, generally at several 

pplied to phan stood intrepid and alone, providing by|miles distance—where he was to be found in 

2at reser. her own labour the necessaries and even com-|the evening. Mr. Vesper, after many fruit- 
orrect — forts of life, and regarding its Juxuries with|less walks and rides, discovered that, in com- 
irst time; indifference if not contempt. Her manner}mon parlance, he was hoaxed by these infor- 
is moral thus must be supposed to have expressed a|mants, and determined therefore to conclude 

govern- certain degree of self-dependence ; and this,/his acquaintanceship with the Three Pun- 
nt— if to uken conjointly with the extreme youthful-|cheons and its witty frequenters with a sin- 
on is so ness of her appearance, may have seemed un-| gle other visit. 

‘ing born natural, and, therefore, somewhat unbecom-| On this occasion, while repeating pertina- 

1 inhale, ing in the eyes of a stranger to her history. |ciously his inquiries, a person whom he had 

ur earth; Yes, thought Mr. Vesper, after his exami-|never seen before instantly stept up to him, 

nm adapt nation was over, I may act freely here, with-jand offered to become his agent in the discov- 
ew and out the fear either of overturning her ownjery. An easy business-like address, and con- 
placed! well-grounded tranquillity, or of doing a cruel|siderable sincerity of manner, induced Mr. 
constitu- injustice to her lover. She will join with me} Vesper to question him as to his means and 
trial un- calmly in inquiring into his conduct, and reas-| probability of success; and Mr. Wilkins, the 

— whose oning on its principles and results; and when|accomodating genius whom we have before 

amidst our experiments have become numerous/fallen in with, in the same room, entered with 

xtract a enough to afford materialson which to build|prolix plausibility intoan explanation. 
poison- a decision, she will either separate her fate at) “ The gentieman you say, sir,” said he, 
once from that of a being marked out for de-|“ is Welsh; very well; 1 know the residence 
owever, struction, or, in an union in which the wishes|of another gentleman from the principality— 

refused of her heart receive the sanction of her judg-|one Burnet, a law-writer; and Welshmen, I 

rts, not ment, she will enjoy a happiness as complete|have observed, stand together Jike the blades 

‘ds and 2s this world can afford. So reasoned the|ofa leek. There are also several houses of 

edging, male philosopher; and he forthwith disclosed| public entertainment, where you will be sure 

ine as- his secret to the female one. to meet with a Welshman if he is above 
see, and Helen grew paler and paleras the discourse|ground. There is, for instance, the Hole in 
arm to proceeded; and at length, when she sat, faint,|the Wall, justly celebrated for its toasted 
that he breathless, and bloodless, like a statue of white|cheese, and also another house, but of rather 
to per- marble, her friend began to think that he had|a lower grade, where the same Runic aliment 
committed some error in ratiocination, 'When/isdevoured cold, with raw onions. We have 

hat he he arrived, however; at that passage in hisjalso the Barley Mow, incomparably the best 
veuld | disclosure in which he related that he had|im London for its Welsh ale, which, indeed, 
mean heard her own name bandied by one of the|in the facetious reports of Mr. Wigwam, a 
suffer- base and profligate associates of her lover,|gertleman of newspaper fame who frequents 

id that her bosom throbbed quickly and wildly, her|this house, except in his short intervals of 

e trial eye lightened, and the blood rushed in a tor-|sobriety, has received the appellation of * Taf- 

repare rent into her face. These various signs of|fy’s Elixir.’ 

E Let emotion, however, lasted only while Mr. Ves-| “I am inclined to think, sir,” interrupted 

re and per was speaking. When he concluded,| Mr. Vesper, “that your first suggestion is the 

ast to they had passed away like clouds flitting|best; and, at all events, it would be worth 
invests across the moon. She then ‘calmly but ear-|while calling on Mr. Burnet before giving 

y turn nestlyinvestigated what she had heard, ques-| yourself further trouble.” 

tioning him as to the details, and suggesting| ‘“ No trouble at all, sir—none in the world; 
ruptly. possibilities of exaggeration or mistake ; and| but I make it a point to attend religiously to 
hand ; finaliy entreated him,‘ for Mrs, Clive’s sake,”|the imstructions with which I am honoured;” 
which to return instantly to London, and draw her/and drawing forth his book and pen, he en- 

» each unhappy son from the perdition into which he|tered the commission with great formality.— 

sses of was salting. The letter which concludes the |‘ The expense will be trifling,” added he, 

ve the eighth chapter of this history, was despatched |“ coach-hire——-letters—-time—trouble. O, 

ywled- on the following morning. Some people may | quite a trifle.” 

n her think it betrays a Kittle inconsistence withher| “ I would prefer,” said Mr. Vesper, cau- 
from present manner and language; but we, whojtiously, “ instead of paying you a trifle for 
was are learned in the mysteries of human nature,| your exertions, engaging to double or treble 

y. think no such thing. 
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the sum on your bringing me face to face, Although he conceived that Wilkins woul 
with Mr. Clive.” have been a fitter person to deal with such q 

“Is he above ground, my dear sir?” en-|man as he imagined Burnet, from his cold 
quired the agent with great delight. land gloomy manner, to be, yet since this 
“TI have reason to know,” replied Mr. Ves-| mysterious agent had no doubt thrown up 
per, “ humanly speaking, that he is in Lon-|his commission, he ventured to undertake 
don at thismoment. ‘This is my name andthe task himself of wresting from the reserve 


address; and unless you are particularly un-|or design of the law-writer his knowledge of 


reasonable, I believe you will not consider) William andhis place of abode. He tound 
that your trouble has been thrown away.”—| Burnet sitting at the fireside with his wife 
Wilkins had no sooner cast his eye upon the|and children, hanging over a few dyiag em.- 
card, than he started and changed colour; then|bers. The implements of his occupation 
throwing a deep but hasty glance at Mr. Ves-! were on the table, but no-law paper, or other 
per’s face, he arose suddenly from his chair, symptom of actual business, visible; and Mrs, 
and applying his hand to his watchless fob,|Burnet’s hands were rested idly on her knees, 
declared that he had not another moment to! while her eyes were fixed with a vacant stare 
spare. “ Your busiress shall be attended to,”|upon the almost cold grate. An air of pover- 
said he, “ good night!” and catching up his/ty, amounting to absolute want, reigned 
hat, he darted out of the room. \throughont the apartment; and the children, 
Mr. Vesper experienced an emotion of|leaning their heads round their mother’s 
alarm, but scarcely of surprise, for he had|chair, with neglected dress, and faces chan- 
himself been attracted by something peculiar/nelled with tears, seemed to have cried them- 
in the man’s appearance ; and when he van-|selvesto sleep. Mr. Vesper was powerfully 
ished so abruptly he felt as if relieved from|moved with this scene of desolation, and the 
the presence of some phantom face which|rather that it seemed but too well to account 
had haunted him in a dream. While musing|for the air of coldness and selfishness which 
on the singularity of the circumstance, a sud-'had prejudiced him against Burnet. Can 
den light darted through his brain, and stri-/this be the man, thought he, who furnishes 
king his hands togethei—-“ My God !” he ex-jothers with employment, and who thinks 
claimed almost aloud, “ that was my wretch-| himself entitled to feel indignant at their ne- 
ed brother's associate, the villain Watson!”| elect of his orders?’ The law-writer seemed 
To his eager inquiries, the company answer-|to hesitate for some moments whether he 
ed to a man, that they knew him as well as/should, or should not, take the trouble of ri- 
the gas-light. “He is a tea-dealer,” said |sing to receive his visitor ; but apparently re- 
one ; ** no—a situation-agent,” said a second ;|solving to indemnify himself in another way 
“rather a wine or a coal merchant, | should/for the civility, he at length got up. 
think,” said a third; “ not at all—he isa vom “ Well,” said he, “ you have come, I sup- 
or,” insisted a fourth; but they a]] agreed in!pose, to ask me whether Mr. Clive has now 
their ignorance of his place of abode, and of|accepted employment, and what sum of his 
the particular house he used, if indeed he'I may happen to have in my hands. Is it 
used any in particular at all. The Jandlord|not so?” 
declared that all he knew of his profession! “I confess,” replied the visitor, “ that I 
was, that Wilkins had lately paid him by a'should fecl interested in the reply to those 
cart of lime for a small drinking tell he had/questions: but my purpose in coming here 
run up, receiving the balance in old puncheon| was simply to ask, whether you can now fur- 
staves; and another person declared, that on-|nish me with the young gentleman’s address; 
lv the other week he had been in treaty with/and to offer you—I trust I do not offend—a 
this universal dealer for a box of Havannah|compensation for the trouble.” At these 
cigars and a side of bacon. words the young wife raised her head for the 
In.the feelings which this unexpected ren-|first time, so suddenly, as to draw forth a 
contre revived, Mr. Vesper almost forgot for|sleepy moan fron the children, and fixed cn 
several weeks the ostensible object of his vis-|eager gaze upon her husband’s face. Bur- 
it to London. If any man living could throw|net ans‘vered her with a furious look, and 
light upon the fate of his brother’s family, it/turning with flashing eyes to Mr. Vesper, 
was Wilkins! His yearnings after those|seemed about to give vent to a burst of indig- 
only relations recommenced ; and the “ lady/nation; but the next moment his check re- 
with the long dark hair,” and the “ child,}sumed its sallow hue, his lip trembled, and 
with its innocent eyes,” began once more tojhe pointed with a silent gesture of grief and 
haunt his dreams. Wilkins, however, hadjaversion to the door, and turning his back up- 
vanished, as traceless as a spirit; and to tempt/jon his visiter, sat down. 
by further bribes in advertisements a man} “I perceive that I have offended you,” said 
who must have already refused so much, was|Mr. Vesper, gently,“ and yet I can hardly 
useless. Mr. Vesper, therefore, at length|conceive how. I know little about the punc- 
left the affair in the hands of Providence, and|tilios of pride or vanity—I ama plain man, 
turned his thoughts to those who were to|Mr. Burnet, and have been accustomed, like 
supply the place of friends and family. yourself, to work for my living.” 
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« Youare not a plain man,” replied Bur- 
net, With his usual dogmatical abruptness ; 
“ you are a man so disguised in the artifices 
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hopes of the vicious dissolving away, and 
want rushing down upon him like an armed 
man. 


The hour is propitious; to-morrow 


of society ; so covered with the incrustations}morning it shail be put into his power to 
of wordly interest, that nature herself would | live—not in idleness, however, not like a 


not know herown handiwork. The last time | 
you were here, when you saw that I had| 
work to do, and that my family had bread to 
eat, you did not dare to offer mea bribe to 
betray my friend; but now, when you find pov- 
erty—uay, hunger in the room, and read 
impatience of suffering in the eyes of my 
wite——” 

“ Nay, Richard,” interrupted Mrs. Burnet, 
in a hollow whisper, as she stole her hand 
round the table, and took hold of his—* you 
know it was for the children?’ Burnet, re- 
plying with a look of self-reproach, as he se- 
cretly pressed her hand, continuec— 

“ Lf you were really a plain man, I would 
not hesitate to trust you with William Clive’s 
address. You would see him as destitute 
and desperate a wretch, as can be found with- 
in the bills of mortality.” 

“ And why in the name of heaven, will 
you hide him from me? Am I a wolf—” 

“ If you were all wolf,” said Burnet, coolly, 
“T should not mind, for wolves will not fas- 
ten on the throat they cannot prey upon : but 
the English creditor mingles so marvellous a 
portion of the ass with the fiercer animal, that 
a prudent man will not expose to his stupidi- 
ty what he might safely trust to his blood- 
thirstiness.” 

Mr. Vesper had considerable difficulty in 
removing the impression which the mind of 
the half-lawyer had received with regard to 
his business with William; but when at length 
he succeeded in persuading him that he was 
in reality an old friend of the family, and 
sought out the young man from motives of the 
kindest solicitude, Burnet seized him by the 
arm, and hurried him out oi the room. 

“ Fly,” saia he, “ fly for God’s sake! There 
is his address, to-night you can save him— 
to-morrow night may be tco late!” 

“ And you!” said Mr, Vesper,hesitating, as 
he shook him warmly by the hand— 

O, I,” replied the law-writer,—* I am used 
to it; [am no worse off now, than [ have 
been before, and shall be again:” and as he 
spoke, he fixed his glassy eye upon vacancy, 
while the light of the slender candle, with 
which he showed his visitor down stairs, fell 
dimly on a brow of twenty-five, where care 
and dejection had placed the marks of at least 
middle life. 

* Go—go,” continued he, starting—* take 
care that at all events you allow not to-morrow 
forenoon to pass without seeing him.—Be- 
ware of the striking of the twelfth hour. 

His first trial is over, thought Mr. Ves- 
pers as he walked along the street; he has 

en weighed in the balance, and this time 
found wanting. His money is spent, and his 


gentleman’s son, as his silly mother would 
say—but by patient, honest and laborious in- 
dustry. 


The duration of the experiment will 
depend upon his own conduct—and then we 
shall see. 

The next morning considerable specula- 
tion was excited in the establishmeut of 
Messrs. Dot and Co., by the appearance of a 
brown-coated and brown-caned elderly gen- 
tleman—-evidently no customer—-stalking 
through the covered streets and squares of 
their city of haberdashery. When Simpkin 
had been dispatched on his errand, the Mana- 
ger left Mr. Vesper to his fate, and our phi- 
losopher, surprised, and for some time amused 
by the seene before him, had abundant lei- 
sure to gratify his curiosity. 

The shop extended its narrow length toa 
vast distance from the street, and was fur- 
nished with two paralle] counters, running 
from end to end; behind which ministered 
numerous genteel and pretty-looking young 
females, assisted in smaller numbers by the 
compeers of Sinpkin. The whole. area be- 
tween the counters was crowded with custom- 
ers of both sexes and every rank; and a degree 
of confusion prevailed, which struck Mr. 
Vesper at first as being unbusiness like.— 
His eye, however, had not been long accus- 
tomed to the spectacle, when the confusion 
seemed to disappear, and a surpassing regu- 
larity to be the result of sounds and motions 
apparently so heterogeneous. 

Vandering to the middle of the area, he 
perceived an opening to the left, leading ap- 
parently toan inner shop, and following some 
persons who were conducted by one of the 
young men, he found himself in a narrow 
passage, walled with boxes and packages of 
all kinds, A counter extended to the right, 
strewed with haberdashery, and a single 
warehouseman behind it was too busy with 
his occupation to raise his eyes to look at the 
passer-by, At the end of this counter were 
two dark and dismal little dungeons, into the 
doors of which Mr. Vesper, whose alarm was 
mastered by curiosity, popped his head for a 
moment. ‘These were the counting-houses— 
the engine-rooms, on which the whole cum- 
brous system ofoperation dependéd; and the ma- 
chinery consisted of some half adozen sallow- 
looking young men, bending over the desks 
with the most phthisical devotion, and in pro- 
found silence. Turning to the right, he found 
himself in a territory where the stable com- 
modity was hore; but as the stocking-king 
threw a glance of inquiry at the unauthorized 
adventurer, he turned away into what seem- 
ed to be a mighty continent, classed into king- 
doms by arbitrary lines, unknown to the geo- 





health no doubt impaired ; and he sees the 


graphy of nature. 
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Here were seen the natives staggering un- 
an trish 
porter, and wandering to and fro in the most 


der loads that would have founder 


confused regularity imeginable. Immense 
bales and boxes cumbered the ground ; and 
the taint hght of day wandering among silks 
and stuffs of every possible description, was 
repaid for its trouble in insinuating itself into 
these regions of gorgeous mystery, by being 
enriched with a thousand various and dazzling 
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ing into the nature of the situation he had 
obtained, the shopman declared he knew noth. 
ing about it; adding that Mr. Clive was jp 
bed when he called, and “ excessive hippish,” 
“In bed ! that looked iil. But, perhaps, he had 
too good reason?” Simkin smiled, and hicjd. 
ing his head with both his hands, and mimick. 
ing the woeful haggard look of a man after , 
debauch, vanished into the shop. 

Mr. Vesper, vexed and surprised, walked 





Vou. |. 


hues. Far to the right, in the meridian, as it immediately to William’s lodgings. Surely 
appeared, of the shop, a glimpse was caught the devil himself, thought he, must assist in 
of furs, feathers, flowers, and other gay and a visible and tangible manner those who are 
glorious things, and flitting in the midst, ap-| willing to do his work, or how could a man, 





peared some female forms of eorresponding 
elegance and beauty; but the traveller, turn- 
ing to the left, continued his progress till the 
near view of the further wall made him con- 
gratulate himself on having achieved the ex- 
ploratory adventure. 

On approaching nearer, however, a con- 
fused noise assailed his ears, and presently a 
cavern yawned at his right hand, filled with 
moving figures, and wheeled carriages drawn 
by men, and loaded with bales and boxes. On 
either side of the long but narrow excavation, 
a line of clerks were seated in successive 
boxes, writing with almost inconceivable ra- 
pidity, for their iabour appeared to be original 
composition, not copying. Ever and anon the 
monosyllable “ Done !” broke from their lips, 
but not one of them stirred for all that, or so 
much as lifted his pen. When Mr. Vesper’s) 
ear became in some measure accustomed to! 
the din, he discovered that the further end of 
the vista sundry voices were occupied in com- 
municating with these admirable machines; 
and when at length he reached the termina- 
tion, he found that numerous waggons were 
emptying their contents at this landing dock. 
On emerging into the street, all was terra 
incognita; and when he inquired, in some | 
alarm, for the establishment of Messrs. Dot | 
and Co. he was directed to another street ap-| 
parently at a considerable distance. He at 
length reached the shop-door in safety, where 
he found Simpkin in the act of entering. 1 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Vesper, “ you have 
found Mr. Clive! You shake your head— 
Is he out?” 

“ No, sir, he is in.” 

“And what answer has he given to the 
offer ?” 

“Oh, much obliged of course—but he has 
been in since yesterday.” 

“In! What do you mean? He has mis- 
taken the message!” And Mr. Vesper’s 
heart quaked as St. Giles’s clock struck 
twelve. 

“ Why [ mean, of course,” said Simpkin, 
“that he had already found a situation, and is, 
therefore, able to give up his claims upon the 
Refuge for the Destitute.” Mr. Vesper, not 
aware that this was a slang term for the house 
of Messrs. Dot and Co., shuddered at the ex- 
tent of his protegee’s sufferings. On enquir- 








in circumstances of such deplorable necessity, 
continue to be guilty of a vice like this! 
When he reached the house, he found the 
landlady employed in cleaning out the room 
fora new lodger, as she afterwards informed 
our unfortunate hero, and in a state of irrita- 
tion amounting to fury. 

“ Mr. Clive at home!” repeated the virago, 
“e pretty mister indeed—truly, a gentle. 
man’s son! If he was to offer to shew his tace 
again within a door of mine, I would shew 
him the way out with a vengeance—that | 
would !” 

“What is the matter? What has he 
done?” inquired Mr. Vesper in alarm. 

“QO, nothing at all! only bilked his lodg- 
ings, and absconded this morning.” 

“Are you sure—are you absolutely sure 
that he does not mean to return?” The lan/- 
lady, Who was absolutely afraid that he did 
mean toreturn, scorned to tell a lie about the 
matter, and therefore replied only by a general 
philippic against dishonest lodgers and bcg- 
garly gentlemen. 

Mr. Vesper stood for some time utterly con- 
founded by a villany so mean and so atroci- 
ous. He has lived upon this poor woman’s 
credulity, thought he, till he obtained a situ- 
ation; and now, when for the first time a 
prospect opens of paying his debts, he sneaks 
out of her way! The fact of his desertion 
did not rest upon the landlady’s suspicion 
alone. The open and empty trunk—the room 
void of every thing but dust and filth; all 
confirmed it, to the bare walls—no, not alto- 
gether bare, for a china-ink drawing still 
hung neglected over the mantel-piece. It 
was Helen’s portrait, the household god of the 
renegade, thus left, and here! Oh, lost! 
lost ! lost ! 

Mr. Vesper paid the deficiency in the rent, 
cautioning the tender-hearted landlady, who 
actually wept with joy and surprise, to be- 
ware for the future of trusting a lodger mere- 
ly because he looked like a gentleman’s son. 
He then strode down stairs, with more bitter- 
ness of heart than he had ever felt in his life. 

Reprobate ! he exclaimed, taking the way 
to his own lodgings, the twelfth hour has in- 





deed struck, and I wash my hands of him. On 


Helen my hopes shall anchor, there I cannot 


be deceived; to her my heart returns as to 4 
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he h; . . . * 
ew Boy pleasant home, where all is warm, and bright. ;——~” and as the word was lost in a trembling 
was in and happy. te was recalled trom these party-|of the voice, Mr. Vesper looked eagerly in 
Lippish - coloureu dreams by suddenly observing Wig-' his face, expecting—hoping to find in hus eyes 


‘the blessed harbinger of peace, a tear. But 
he was mistaken—the next moment those 
‘eyes were turned with a gay recklessness up- 


wam standing at a little distance before him, 
with his back to the wall, and busily engaged 
in taking notes, while ever and anon he raised 


y he had 
nd hold. 


a aa his eyes to the houses on the opposite side of, on the crowd, and, as he waved his hat over 
the street. his head-— 

walked A few persons had already stopped to gaze| be Come, heave away, my boys!” he cried— 

Surely —for a man wio stands in one oi the great |“ To old Bartholomew, at lust, with Jack 

assist in thoroughfares of London, and looks intently | Wtgwam!” It was not to the hospital, how- 

rho are on any object, will collect a thousand specta-| ever, he was carried, but to a more private, 


a man, 
Cessity, 


tors in five minutes—and some heads were} 
protruded from the neighbouring windows. | 
Altogether a disagreeable sensation was pro-| 


if uot more comrortable asylum; where every 
assistance that professional skill could give, 





e this! ) yro-| and every comfort the magic of wealth could 
und the duced on Mr. Vesper’s mind, and he felt,|summon or create, were assembled at his bed- 
€ room without knowing why, as if about to witness | side, : ; 
formed some terrible catastrophe. His. first impulse, Mr, \ esper, after a busier day than he had 
 irrita- however, in the present state of his feelings,| spent for some time past, took his seat in the 
was to avoid the vagabond companion of his|night-coach for Wales; and, with a sigh of 
virago, discarded protegee and crossed over to the/relief, found himself emerging from the 
gentle. other side of the street. ‘lhe next moment crowded streets, ceaseless din, and thick at- 
his face he felt a thin shower of lime-dust descending| mosphere ot the metropolis. On reaching 
| shew on his head, and as a shriek broke froma _ te- Lianweilyn, his first business was to walk 
that | male at one of the opposite windows, a sensa-| sl raight to Helen’s cottage; and as he ape 
tion of instinctive alarm swept across his! proached the door, he dismissed with a stil 
has he mind. A low, grating, crashing sound fol-| heavier sigh the crowd of thick-coming fan- 
luwed ; and in the midst of cries of warning|cies which had gathered deeper on his heart 
+ lode. and fear from the spectators, a cloud of rub-| than ail the cloudsof London. A hum broke 
bs bish rushed down into the street around him.|upon his ear, which he persuaded himself, 
y sure Blinded and stupified, lie stvod still, not know-| while yet at some yards distance, was nothing 
2 land. ing which way to fly, till a louder roar was/more than the noise incidental to the breaking 
he did heard above him, and at the instant he found] up of the school; but soon a ruder call, thena 
sut the himself caught up in the arms of a man, and|merry scream, then a shout cf laughter in- 
eneral saved trom the destruction which must have] vaded his SENSCS ; and when, at length, his 
yo overwhelmed him had he lingered another|tardy and unwilling feet bad earried him to 
7 moment on a spot on which the ruins of ajthe door, a bacchanalian song, given forth by 
ean lofiy building were now raining. some “ blustering railer” broke upon his heart 
atroci- The deliverer and the delivered, however, | like a voice of boding and dismay. 
nan's had hardly gained the middle of the street,| The neat green paling on one side of the 
oo when both rolled upon the ground—the leg of|door, was broken down and trampled; on the 
ime @ the former being broken by the rebound of ajother it was entire, except the paint, and 
soaks fragment from the wall; and Mr. Vesper, strengthened by some thicker stakes. for the 
ertion now in his turn the preserver, while en-|purpose of defending from annoyance a nu- 
picion deavouring to drag the disabled body out of| merous litter of pigs which wallowed on the 
ane the reach of further danger, recognised in the| heretofore bed of flowers. The jessamined 
h: all pale face before him, the features of Wig-|lattice-work was hanging in ruins abgut the 
: alto» wam. door; and either window, minus one of its 
still “ Bless my eyes, man,” said the reporter— | four panes, was garnished instead, on ore side 
» It “what are you about? Don’t you see that| witha bundle of rags, and on the other wita 
f the your head will be broken into by these bur-|a wispof straw. On the shutters some hie- 
lost ! glar-bricks in half a second! Run for your|roglyphical emblems of good cheer, taken in 
life, and leave me alone !” conjunction with the sounds within and the 
rent, [ “The Lord do soto me, and more also if 1) signal without, gave token that the cottage, 
who © leave you!” was the reply of Mr. Vesper;|so late the abode of beauty, taste, and virtue, 
» bee | and with another convulsive tug, he dragged| was now cgnverted into what is called a 
nere- f him within reach of assistance from the spec-| hedge alehouse. 
no tators. “ Now, where would you be carried} In vain Mr. Vesper rubbed his eyes and 
itter- to, my good friend?” he continued, pres-ing| opened his ears,and examined again and again 
life. the hand ot the wounded man with affection-|the relative bearings of the house; the meta- 
way ate gratitude. morphosis was neither the coinage of his brain 
in “To the nearest hospital!” replied Wig-|nor owing to a geographical] mistake ; and he 
On |) Wwam; and he added, asif to himself, “I al-jat length, in a stateof mind rendered inde- 
not ways expected this; I foresaw that the dis-|scribable by its darkness and confusion, turn 
to a secting-table would be my fate at last; I knew/ed suddenly round, and run at full speed to 
J should never be buried quietly with my poor} Mrs. Clive’s house, clattering along the stones 
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of the little town with a vehemence which 
one the neighbours to their doors and 
windows as he passed. 

“ My son, my son—what of my son?” cried 
the widow, as he entered—* Why has he not 
sent me his address? Is his head turned yet 
with the notice his talents have excited ? 
Who is he among? Has he put on his winter 
flannels, as he promised me faithfully he 
would?” Mr. Vesper repressed the questious 
which had risen to his lips, and listened in 
respectful but soriowful silence to the inqui- 
ries of a mother. 

“ Your son,” said he, at last, “has obtain- 
ed, I understand, a situation, and he will, 
doubtless, himself let you know the _particu- 
lars. As for me, I discovered his address too 
late to be of any use.” 

“1 knew it!” cried the proud mother, while 
tears of joy started in her eyes. “ My heart 
foretold that he would not be long in London 
before obtaining al] he wished. With a figure 
and talents like his, and the education and 
manners of a gentleinan’s son, it would have 
been strange indeed if he had failed to suc- 
ceed!” An expression of benevolent and al- 
most admiring pity rose into Mr. Vesper’s 
face, and he could not find in his heart to 
destroy the poor mother’s delusion. 

*“ Let us talk now, my dear madam,” said 
he, “if only for a moment, of our other 
friends—where is Helen Howard?’ Mrs. 
Clive drew up, for an instant, with an air of 
prudish dignity, but soon returning to her na- 
tural manner, replied, with unaffected dis- 
tress, ‘“‘ Indeed that unhappy girl has almost 
broken my heart. You could not believe it, 
Mr. Vesper—I am sure you will not believe 
it, and as for poor William, when he hears 
it, as hear he must, it will drive him out of 
his mind!” 

“You alarm me, madam, be brief, in the 
name of goodness, and let me know the worst!” 
“Think the worst, and you will not think 
too bad. For my part, there are times when 
I cannot believe it yet; whenI fancy, in spite 
of reason, that some monstrous miracle, such 
as we meet with in novels, will occur to make 
one swear that black is white and white black. 
So young, so innocent, so religious!” Mr. 
Vesper caught hold of the widow’s twe hands, 
and looked a conjuration from under his shag- 
y eyebrows which she could not withstand. 

« Wéll, then, sir,” said she, half frightened, 
“the story isthis. You had no sooner turned 
your back upon Llanwellyn, than Mr. Fisher, 
our county member, who happened by some 
whim to he in church, saw Miss Howard, 
some say, although others deny it, for the first 
time, and was vastly taken, as young men 
will be, as you know, with her beauty. You 
have heard of Mr. Fisher, I dare say ; a young 
man of family, and large fortune ; some- 
thing, wild, no doubt, but quite the gentleman. 
Well, all on a sudden Helen left off comin 
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most wanted her; although she would run yy 
every now and then in the forenoon, to the 
detriment both of her own school and my 
house-keeping. In all this I suspected noth. 
ing; and, having no visitors, heard nothing— 
till, like aclap of thunder it came upon me, 
that her scholars were dropping off one by 
one, in consequence of reports that liad 
arisen respecting her conduct. At length, 
when her school was entirely “deserted, she 
chose to mention the subject herself, although 
certainly not with the air of one deprived 
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to see me in the evening, when she knew 


suddenly of her bread. Shetoid me that Mr. “a 
Fisher—I am ashained to repeat her effronte. malt 
ry—that Mr. Fisher had offered ker marriage! shal 
and that she—it really would be a good joke Bes 
on a less melancholy occasion—that she had “Tr 
refused himi This was too much. If she 
had confessed her weakness, I do believe | radi 
should have forgiven her; but as it was, I of prs: 
course quickly gave her to understand, that yi: 
she was taking a liberty with me which it  °"- 
was not permited her to repeat. She then py 
left me, telling me as a secret, that she was e 
going to Lambton, where a lady, who had tay 
been an acquaintance of her mother, resided, pe? 
and who was the only human being of her or 
own sex she could be said to know in the pfs 
world, except myself. Well, sir, you will prot 
think me weak, indeed; but when she was hoo 
gone, my heart reproached me, and I sent to low 
desire her to come and speak to me again. red 
My messenger found Mr. Fisher’s cabriolet at | can 
the door, and Helen left Llanwellyn the same | of | 
day without seeing me. Shall I confess my - 
weakness farther? I even employed a person "5 
to make enquiries at Lampton, to ascertain bun 
whether that part of her story was correct, di 
but I need not tell a man who has lived in the a 
world that no such person had been seen or ligt 
heard of there.” et 
“ And have you not yet traced Her—have re 
you heard nothing further?” aa 
« Nota syllable.” fal 
“Then what is itthat you believe? What = 
says the town? Speak out at once, openly, 7 
honestly, boldly.” pe 
“ La, sir, what can be said or believed, but re 
what every body thinks and knows—that she — 
went off with Mr. Fisher, and that she is - 
know his ,” whispering. 3: 
Mr. Vesper clapped his hat on his head, 
shouldered his stick with a ferocious look, and 
rushed out of the house without uttering a 
word, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Quit, quit, for shame! this will not move, 
This cannot take her; 

If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her :— 


The Devil take her! 
SvucKLING. 


As it happens, perhaps in a majority of cases, 
that what every body thinks and knows has 
no existence except in every body’s imagina- 
tion, sicklied o’er with the pale cast of envy, 
or pusillanimous revenge, or the sheer innate 
malice and meanness of human nature, we 
shall now proceed to give our own version of 
Helen’s history for the last few bu eventful 
weeks. 

There seems to be something, indeed so 
radically base in the mind of man, that one 
would think there was no need for a divine 
revelation to teach us the doctrine of original 
sin—although perhaps the obviousness of the 
truth does not suggest itself till afterwards, 
as was the case in that easy and natural way 
taught by Coluia us of making an egg stand 
on end. To torment is the favourite occu- 
pation and delight of boyhood, whether a fly 
ora playmate be the object; but as the boy 
progresses towards the constitution of man- 
hood he finds at every step that to tear the 
lower animals linb from limb—at least with 
his own hands—or to point the finger, and 
dance and halloo at the follies or misfortunes 
of his neighbours, would subject himself to 
many an elongation of the nose, and many a 
sound and exemplary kicking. The lessons of 
humanity are thus inculcated through the me- 
dium of fear and self-interest, which form no 
inconsiderable portion of what is called the 
light of nature; and as the same sort of pro- 
cess takes place in favour of nearly all the 
social virtues, we need not be surprised to see 
in process of time the individual whose youth- 
ful recreations were those of devils, acting the 
part in society of a kind master, an attentive 
husband, pat § an obliging neighbour. His 
mind, however, is still the same, for the mir- 
acle of a second birth cannot be wrought by 
the world; and the old instinct of cruelty, in 
the accommodating spirit of Hudibras’s dagger, 
has only changed its occupation: 


“Tt was a serviceable dudgeon 
Either for fighting or for drudging : 
When it had stabbed, or broke a head, 
It would scrape trenches or chip bread ; 
Toast cheese or bacon, though it were 
To bait a mouse-trap, ‘twould aot care.”’ 


The most trivial circumstance or coincidence 
in human life, and the meanest individual of 
the human race suggest an employment and 
avictim. Beauty is no availing intercession, 
virtue no shield, and poverty and humility no 
refuge. The nod, the wink, the cough, the 
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the meaning question, the treacherous defence, 
the qualified assertion, the round, plump, 
direct, deliberate, undaunted lie, all follow in 
succession more or less rapid and regular, and 
all are the ministers of that solitary demon of 
cruelty without whose dominion in the human 
heart one half of the Law and the Prophets 
would be a dead letter. 

It would be needless to inquire what crime 
our heroine had committed against the indivi- 
duals whose outrageous malice at length 
drove her from Lianwellyn—in what way her 
beauty and accomplishments had excited 
hatred instead of admiration—and by what 
strange process her sweetness of temper had 
turned sour the “milk of human kindness” 
in the bosoms of her neighbours. Here, at 
least, the inquiry would be worse than need- 
less, for although no word or action of man is 
without a motive, even if this should lie hid- 
den beneath the stagnating surface of habit, 
yet some questions, and the present among the 
number, would only lead into a train of meta- 
physical subtleties very foreign to our present 
purpose. It is sufficient for us to say, that 
no sooner was Mr. Fisher observed to pay 
what is called “ particular attention” to Miss 
Howard than the whole town was in arms 
against her. 

Not, however, that hostilities were suddenly 
commenced. There was first the look of dis- 
content—then the shake of the head—then 
the whisper—then the sneer—then the burst 
of virtuous indignation; to these succeeded 
meetings among the malcontents, whether at 
the tea-table or the shop-door—arraignment 
—tria] by witnesses in the French fashion, 
‘‘on their honour and conscience,” but not 
“as they should answer to God”—condem- 
nation—and—no, not punishment :—this they 
would leave in better hands. “Heaven for- 
bid,” said they, “ that w¢ should cast the first 
stone at her, sinless though we be ourselves; 
we will merely take our cbildren from her 
school, and so redu¢e her to beggary and des- 
peration.” 

As for Mr.-Fisher, his part of the business 
was not a whit more out of rule. He was 
taken with the young woman, and resolved 
therefore to take her in turn if he could. “To 
love excellence is natural,” says Johnson ; “it 
is natural likewise for the lover to solicit re- 
ciprocal regard by an elaborate display of his 
own qualifications.” Mr. Fisher, however, 
was either unacquainted with the pompous 
oracle or, like a true lover,—for Samuel knew 
about as much of love as of dancing—was 
withheld by the timidity of passion from mak- 
ing any display whatever. Certain it is that 
one evening when a well-dressed, and indeed 
noticeable man—for by that word we under- 
stand Mr. Wordsworth means good-looking— 
lifted the latch of her little parlour and walk- 
ed in, Helen was as much at a loss to recog- 
nise the features of her visitor, as to under- 





sigh, the upturned glance, the “if,” the hint, 
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invite him to sit down, partly because his air 
was evidently that of a man by whom such 
little civilities would be either unnoticed or 
disregarded; and partly because his manner| 
betrayed that he had been drinking more| 
freely than was likely to make him prove a) 
choice companion fora young woman. The} 
Jatter fact was made evicent by his introduc- 
tory address. 

* { have been drinking,” said he, “ drinking, | 
my angel, drinking your health so long—that, | 
egad, | could not help coming here to—to— 
to—-tel] you!” 

“ [ should feel obliged,” said Helen coolly,| 
“by your telling me your name and busi- 
ness.” 

* My name! now that is hard, savage, upon 
my honour! Why, didn’t I stare at you the 
whole time of service last Sunday !” 

*©O, I remember, you are my Jandlord. If; 
you call for the rent, it is ready—although | 
shall request you another time to choose the 
forenoon for your visit.” 

“ Now that is downright ferocious! You 





have no idea how you massacre me by such pure, because so ignorant ? How could he have 


tomahawkexpressions. Rent—and from you! 
No, most digs Helen; here you are the mis- 
tress, and I onlysthe tenant at will; or if you 
must pay me, let itbe with kisses, my charmer 
of Troy, for no coin will I accept at the hands 
of beauty, but the currency of love!” 

*] wnderstand you, sir,” said Helen, “even 
the bad I see can be serviceable to virtue by 
making vice in themselves appear foolisi: and 
contemptible. Begone, sir!” and she threw 
the door wide open, and pointed with so com- 
manding an air, that Fisher, to his infinite sur-| 
prise, found himself in the act of obeying. 

“Surely you are not in earfiest,” said he,—| 
rallying, * this is the most unheard of solecism 
in hospitality—turning your own landlord out) 
of doors! Come, let us talk quietly and ration-| 
ally, eince you dislike the poetical; you will| 
find me a very seueible tellow, upon my honour! | 
What can you be alarmed at? What harm am 
I doing here” 

“1 feel no alarm whatever,” replied Helen, 
“TI Jive like yourself, under the protection of 
the Jaws, and surrounded by neighbours, 
whom a single cry could summun to my assis- 
tance.” 

“ A hint,” cried Mr. Fisher,—“ a hint, my 
lovely ingenious, by al] tiaat’s clever in wo- 
man! Now, cry if you dare!” And he seized 
both her hands. Helen neither screamed 
nor struggled ; but, fixing her eyes, filled with 
scorn and indignacion, upon his, pronounced 
the word “ coward!” and Mr. Fisher, dropping 
her hands, and staggering back, half with 
shame, half with intoxication, left the house 
without uttering a word. 

When he awoke the next morning, it was 
with a heart-ache, as well as a head-ache. Mr. 
Fisher was one of those men, who are literally 
overwhelmed with business, partly of their 
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times happened, as it had in the present case, 
that he had no time to bestow on the pri 
management of his pleasures. How it ja) 
happened, notwithstanding, that he could hay 
been guilty of the blindness and folly of 
taking Helen for a common character, su: 
ed his comprehension. 

It is trne, she was nothing more than a poor 
schoolmistress of a dozen poor children—, 


4 


rere 


pounds a year—-and, which is more, a young, 
friendless, orphan girl; but our legislator | 

qued himself on his knowledge of minkind, 
and womankind too; and firmly believed 

he could see firther into the millstone of 1}, 
human mind than any other honourable ge; 
tleman in the House. How could he haye 
looked, he inquired, even fur one moment, in 
her face without being struck with the in. 
press stamped upon the features of those whi 
are distinguished from the herd by sone pe- 
culiarity of conformation independent of rav! 
and circumstances! How could he have bu 

with the shout of a satyr upon a solitude so 


\plunged so rudely into the cold and beaut‘ 
calm of a mind wh ch would be sure to: 
jand fret, and boil at the intrusion in ex 
| proportion to its abruptness? He pondered up- 
lon the subject of his visit till even the charm: 
of our charming heroine became heighter 
‘in his imagination; the mortal outline of | 
|form was lost, and she became as mucha c1 
‘ture of fancy as any dream that ever flitt 
before the eye of a lover. 

While exalting her person, however, int 
that of a goddess, he did not forget that sh 
must possess a woman’s mind; and his res- 
sonings on her conduct were all founded 
the data he had received in the course of 
common exp-rience of the sex. Pride, he « 
cluded, after a minute examination of every 
possible and impossible motive of human sc- 
tion---pride is her ruling foible! She can ¢ 
pise wealth, she can subdue the love of 
sure, she can laugh at flattery---but the pul 
homage of rank she will not fail to receive as 
a sweet-smelling incense. 

The line of action he adopted in conse- 
quence proved equally ruinous to himself and 
Helen. He called in the forenoon, apologised 
with gentlemanlike humility for the outrage 
he had been guilty of the evening before, and 
suffered her who had successively roused h's 
passions and captivated his imagination, t 
win his heart. 

“The truth is, Miss Howard,” said he, afic 
having already pleaded his cause with very 
tolerable success, “ the truth is, I am vers 
little accustomed to excess in wine, the di 
agreeable proof of which is, that when I am 
foolish enough to yield to the circumstances 
which beset so abominably a man whom a"- 
bition—or patriotism—call it which you wil!— 
incite to angle for popularity, | am always sure 
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own, and partly of the nation’s; and it some- 
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an example—f saw you in the forenoon, and| He ransacked her little library, character- 
in church, and so far from meditating an in-jised and criticised the authors, carried on the 
sult, it was my earnest and laborious study/history of their subject to the present day, 
for the rest of that day, anJ the one foilowing,/and by remarks—no matter whether Lis own 
to repress the thcughts which started up like|or not—sumetiines ingenious, and sometimes 
spirits in the midst of meditations which) profound, created in the mind of the listener no 
ought to nave been absorbed in raatters of|less surprise at the versatility, than respect 
public importance. How far you were con-|for the depth of his mind. He even ventured 
cerned in the excess | committed afler din-jat iength, tu rally her a little on the prudery 
ner—whether your image acted the Hebe of|of her selection, and to mention one or two 
my feast, and presented so bewitchingly the|books in the older taste, which would give an 
enchanted cup of intoxication, tht 1 could|agreeable lightness to her reading. 
not pass it by—I leave you to guess: but no} “I remember one ef the books you allude 
sooner had the potion taken etiect than you|to,” said Helen, “1 once borrowed it from a 
seemed to stand befure me; time, place, dis-|circulating library; but my mother told me, 
tance—all were forgotten; how I found my/|that to read it would be both an unprofitable, 
way here I cannot conjecture; for | am onejand an unlady-like occupation.” Mr. Fisher 
of those unhappy persons, who, in such cir-|stmiled. 
cumstances, have not even the satisfaction of} “ Ladies,” said he, “after all, are women ; 
remembering their folly, but are haunted in-|and,as partakers tlemselves of the follies and 
stead with an indistinet consciousness, a min-|frailties of human nature, they should for- 
gled feeling of fear and shame ; | only know|give the artist who paints them in an agree- 
you did stand beside me, a very Circe in your|able and amiable manner.” It was Helen’s 
charms—and that [ enacted the part of ajturn to smile. 
Circean victim, with the most hoggish felicity.”| “If you imagine,” said she, “ that we have 
There was nothing in this, or his other simi-|nothing to do but to reconcile ourselves to 
lar speeches, very alarming to Helen. She|trailty and folly as well as we can, your obser- 
had never “mixed with the world,” it is true ;|vavon is correct; but as it would apply with 
but one who converses even with a single in-|equal propriety to all the weaknesses and 
dividual who has enjoyed this enviable dis-|vices of the human race, some little irregu- 
tinction, cannot, make any very remarkable|lurities, I suspect, would be the consequence 
mistake in estimating either 9 compliment or|of our amiability—some heroic murders, for 
a bow. That our heroine did not know she|instance, some high-minded thcfis, and some 
was beautiful, it would be the most trashy of|devout and praiseworthy perjuries!” 
ail affectations to assert; and aware of the| ‘ T’he irregularities already exist—” sug- 
fact, as she was, not to have been pleased|gested Mr. Fisher, * ig strength or weakness, 
with the admiration of another, would have|courage or fear exhibited in avoiding so se- 
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id his ree. argued either a want of tact in the praiser, er|dulousiy to contemplate them even for an in- 
founded a want of human nature in the praised. Tojstant !” 
urse of |i's commend the beauty of a child gives delight} ‘Neither one nor the other,” replied He- 


to the mother’s heart; and to commend the|len: “to shnn familiarity with vice, ina 
beauty of the mother herself, if delicately| well regulated mind will be as much a mat- 
done, will give a delight altogether as natural|ter of taste as of duty. We may be soiied 


ide, he ( fe 
n of every 
human ac- 


he can des. andas pure. ‘Trust not a woman who resents| within as well as without; and why should 
ve of plea- ® compliment as an insult! not the soul, in passing through the world, 
t the public «© Thoug ar ’s hed exu-es are not found— shrink from pollution as well as the foot?” 


Allis not-we, ali i+ not sound.” There was nothing very new, we believe, in 
Helen, in truth, was highly pleased both|this answer to a stale sophisim; but there 
with Mr. Fisher and his compliments. These,| was visible in the face and manner of the 
it must be understood, were tcidental to the|speaker so much purity, mingled with somuch 
speech, not the speech incidental to the|loftiness, that the tempter stopped suddenly, 


) receive as 


in conse- 
imself and 
apologised 


1€ outrage compliment. He was not guilty of the ab-|seeming to exclaim, with Comus, to his atten- 
before, and surdity of laboriously demonstrating his ad-|dant spirits— 
roused his miration, to one who could not possibly have « Break off, break off, T fel the different pree 


ination, t any doubt about the matter. He rather al- Of some chaste fouting near about this ground.” 
lowed such allusions to escape, as a matter of 


id he, after course, which it would be idle to insist upon,| The next forenoon he called again; and 


with very and affected to withhold. With his own feel-| with an appearance of much vexation, mingled 
am very ings he had more to do than with her charms.|with more dejection, delivered a message 
a, the dis It was his business to prove, not that he saw| from his sister, Lady Rosemary. Her lady- 
vhen [ am her beauty, but that he felt it; and tais was/ship regretted, in terms of the politest bitter- 


not to be done by enumerating and extolling| ness, that she had only known of the existence 
her perfections, like an auctioneer, but byjof an individual, whose acquaintance would 
the side-long look, the hurried and repented|have been so invaluable in a neighbourhood 
word, and the interrupted breathing of anjlike that of Llanwellyn, at a period when she 
eager and terrified purchaser. was overwhelmed with the insipid formalities 


umstances 
whom am- 
you will— 
ways sure 
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of taking leave, for a time, of the country.|to her polite message, that I fear, from her 
She hoped, however, on_her return, to obtain|channel of report, she must have altogether 
the happiness of a friendship, which, from all! misunderstood my character, and that, at any 
she had heard, would prove the greatest, if rate, from the difference in our station and 
not the only charm possessed by this cheerless|habits, there can be but little in common be- 
and uninteresting district. ; tween us to admit of intimacy, or even perma- 
“I am sure you would have liked her,” ad-|nent acquaintance.” 
ded Mr. Fisher, “she is talented, kind hearted,| There was no mistaking her manner while 
and high-minded, somewhat romantic in her|she spoke ; explanation on his part would have 
attachments and predilictions, only a very few|been useless, and a show of contrition mean. 
yearsolder thau yourself—and withal, the wife| Mr. Fisher left her presence, and, ashe walked 
of a fool.” Helen pondered for some moments, | hastily from the door, he exclaimed to himself 
and then replied, hesitatingly— aloud in a voice that would have been inar- 
“ That is a strange description: we do not/ticulate to another, burthened as it was with 
marry blindfold, or by compulsion, in this shame, astonishment, and rage, “TI love her! 
country; and although we read in history of|I love her! by I love her!” 
wise men acting the fool successfully, yet I} It was in vain to curse his folly: the deed 
think it scarcely possible that a fool could pass} was done. Helen had too much good sense 
himself off for a man of sense upon a talented|and natural shrewdness not to have perceived 
and high-minded woman.” his drift, especially when she compared this 
“ You think, then, that women of that des- unlucky speech, as no doubt she would, with 
cription only marry men of sense! Happy|divers parts of the centext of his conversation. 
ignorance! Oh, would that I, too, moved in a| To easloretnaa her purity of mind was not 
station where | could wonder at the sacrifices| difficult to a man capable of reflection; and 
of birth and rank !” Mr. Fisher could even carry back his thoughts 
“ But we do not understand each other. In/to a period when he, too, could have loved 
ordinary affairs, I can easily conceive that| without sin, and admired virtue without a wish 
birth and rank are very annoying and unman-|to tarnish it. 
ageable things; but you must ailow meto say,} “It is in vain to think of her,” he exclaim- 
that unless compelled by circumstances alto-|ed, “she can be mine only on terms that 
gether unimaginable by us of the vulgar,| would make me the scorn and ridicule of the 
class, a woman who marries a fool can have] world!” He did think of her, however, through 
no pretensions to the praise of talent or high-|many a fretful day, and many a feverish night; 
mindedness.” ‘There was nothing, one would|he made use of his opportunities as a landlord 
think, very ambiguous in this speech, or in|to visit again in her house ; he did not explain, 
the point selected for emphasis by the speaker;/ but avow his error; he imputed it to neglect- 
but the passions convert everything into food,|ed youth, to evil association, to pride, folly, 
and Mr. Fisher dared to misinterpret, for a}ignorance—to the world; he entreated her 
moment, her meaning. to forget his madness--to think of him as a 
“ Marries,” he repeated, “ oh no,—you are| friend, asa brother; to enlighten his darkness 
right, that is an anomaly in the human charac-] with her knowledge, and to lead him to virtue 
ter; and yet, should we be less guarded—less|by her example. When his soul had thus 
punctilious, I may say, in those dearer and|hovered, moth-like, around the light ti] it 
closer attachments into which neither pride,}was absorbed in the blaze, he asked himself, 
nor avarice, nor ambition enters; which are] with a start of alarm, what he wasto do? Mr. 
felt only in the heart, and can be read only in| Fisher was a man of large fortune and strong 
the eyes—which have no part in this grosser|passions; he was an only son, and a spoiled 
earth and its unmeaning distinctions and cold|child of the world—what was he to do? what 
formalities—” did he mean to do? The answer was obvious 
“ Of what are you talking?” asked Helen,|under all the circumstances, but for some 
with surprise and doubt gathering gradually|time no torture could have wrung it from his 
into painful conviction. lips. “Iwill marry her!” at length broke 
“Of love, adorable Miss Howard!” ex-|from his heart; and as the demons of pride, 
claimed Mr. Fisher, half perceiving that helavarice, and ambition fled yelling from their 
had gone too far to reccde, and half hurried|cherished home, he raised his head, expanded 
away by his natural impetuosity—* of that|his chest, looked the heavens in the face, and 
divine ethereal essence which is the soul of] felt hghtened of whole centuries of years, and 
marriage, or, rather, of which marriage is the| whole mountains of care. 
cold and stony image, set up by the grovel-| Helen, in the meantime exposed to the little 
ling hypocrisy of men to represent an origi-| miseries of a shrinking income, for her pupils 
nal too lofty and too pure for their base con-|had by this time began to desert her, had no 
ceptions !” refuge upon earth for her harrassed thoughts. 
“We wander from the subject before us,|Mr. Fisher’s attentions had become trouble- 
sir,” replied Helen, with eold disdain, “ we|some—nay, alarming; there was a wildness 
talked of your sister, the daughter of your|in his air, and a fixedness in his gaze which 
lately deceased mother. Tell her, in reply|surprised and shocked her. So little was her 
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experience in the language of passion, that)silence? In him at least the wounds of pride 
the very magnitude and exaggeration of the/do not bleed openly, nor would the pangs of 
characters rendered her unable to decipher|disappointed love draw a single audible sigh 


them 


» from his lips. 
“If Mr. Fisher loves me,” she said, “it is|it--] feel it---struggling manfully and up- 


He is at this moment---l know 


with the love of insanity; but surely this is|rightly, and bravely through that dark, cold, 
nothing more than the exuberence and over-|selfish world into which he ha» plunged ; and I 
flowing of a restless spirit, condemned for a|---who should have gleamed like a lonely 


time to the inanity of a country life. 


When|beacon on the shore---whose voice should have 


parliament assembles, he will, no doubt, collect/risen clear and bright above the storm---Oh, 
at once his wandering thoughts, and rush with|cold, dim, silent lip---eye---and cruel, cruel 


wonted enthusiasm to the levee of his Joftier, 
sterner mistress, Ambition.” Having once 
or twice been joined by him in the street, she 
had determ:ned, although with much reluc- 
tance, to iuterrupt a custom, she had maintain- 
ed for years, of visiting Mrs. Clive regularly 
every evening; and owing probably to resent- 
ment for the supposed neglect, which she 
could not bring herself to explain, her recep- 
tion from that lady, in the hurried forenoon 
calls she made at the expense of her meal 
hours, was so cold and constrained that Helen 
frequently was only successful in concealing 
her tears till she reached the street. 

As for William—but that name recalled 
ideas on which it was dangerous to dwell. 
Often, while sitting at her humble task, as 
some tone of voice, some favourite passage one 
of those somethings or nothings which are the 
touches to which the heart vibrates, recalled 
his image, a sudden flush would rise into her 
face, and her heart would beat with a thick 
and convulsive motion. Was it possible, she 
inquired, that she had wronged him? Had she 
dwelt too peevishly on the disclosure ot her 
name? Might not his offence, if properly 
sifted and examined, merge into the folly of 
a single intoxication? Who could tell what 
were his motives for declining to follow up the 
introductions he had received, and for reject- 
ng the employment that was offered him? 

ho could tell that there was not something 
even praiseworthy in his conduct—something, 
at least, that might excite as much admiration 
as displeasure, when viewed as the impulse of 
a young, lofty, and generous heart! He was 
always so good, so disinterested, so high- 
minded! His faults were the faults of tem- 

rament---perhaps the peculiarities of sex. 

here was nothing selfish in his rashness, 
nothing cruel in his wrath. He was so bro- 
therly in his kindness, so more than brotherly 
in his love! He was so affectionate a son---so 
true a friend---so amiable---so noble--so beau- 
tiful---so brave !~-and poor Helen, as the spirit 
she had thus conjured, rose upon her lonely 
dream, would cover her face with her hands, 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

“Oh, why did he not write ?” she exclaimed 
on these occasions---“ why, if innocent, did 
he not repel the accusation, and upbraid my 
decision with cruelty, or at least treat my 
hasty harshness with scorn! But can any de- 
fence, in such circumstances, be more eloquent 


heart!” 

Mr. Vesper too, this kind and mysterious 
personage, who had stolen round her heart 
like a parent, had his share in her meditations. 
He had seen William in London, but seen him 
only once, and for an instant. He was wise, 
it is true, and good, and liberal-minded, and 
compassionate; but was it impossible that he 
had been the dupe of circumstances, if not of 
artifice? Where was he now! In what 
strange manner had he vanished, after loading 
her, almost forcibly, with the gifts of a father 
and a friend, and appearing to wait only for her 
consent to carry into effect his arrangements 
for receiving her into his house and heart as 
an adopted child? The dangers and distresses 
he had foretold were now around her; and 
where was she to seek him in the hour of need? 
He seemed, in fact, more like some wander- 
ing spirit commissioned to mislead and betray 
than the good angel her fancy had painted 
him. 

From these distressing and perplexing 
thoughts she invariably took refuge in the 
grave of her mother ; and well could she ex- 
claim in the language of Scripture, “ I thank 
my God for every remembrance of thee!” 
Associated so intimately with all that is holi- 
est in the human affections, and brightest in 
the human hopes, the recollection of her 
mother—her patient sufferings, her Christian 
heroism, her undying love—led her soul 
direct to the Fountain of strength and mercy, 
and when she rose up from her knees, it was 
with an assured heart, und an untroubled 
eye. 

The decline of her school went on with un- 
accountable rapidity, and at length it was re- 
duced to a singie pupil. One day the mother 
of this solitary scholar, a neighbour to whose 
family Helen had rendered some services in 
sickness, and at the side of a death-bed, burst 
into the room, and demanded her daughter in 
an alarmed and angry tone. 

“T have used the freedom,” said Helen, 
“ to send her to the castle with a buok.” 

“ They told me so—-impudent as you are!” 
interrupted the mother, “ but I could hardly 
believe them. Surely ‘the devil should be 
painted fair, not black! Not satistied with 
disgracing yourself, you must send my inno- 
cent child to your paramour !” he last 
word of her exclamation, for which we have 
substituted the most delicate term of a simi- 





and at the same time more scornful than 


lar import we could think of, fell like a thun- 
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derbolt upon Helen’s ear. It explained m ayand when he had shut the door, turned round 
single breath the loss of her scholars, the cold-|and fixed upon him a look, so strange, so :o). 


ness of her only friend, and the headlong and! 


irretrievabie ruin into which she was plunged; ' 
and for some moments she sat gazing| 
upon her sudden visitor with an expression | 
of the most helpless dismay. When the wo- 
man, however, was about to retire in silence, 
half-pityimg the effect which her coarseness 
and vehemence had produced, she started up, 
and seized her by the arm. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Merton,” she cried, “ you do 
not—you cannot believe what you have said. 
You know it is an invention of malice whieh | 
I bave not deserved—you feel that however| 
imprudent I may have been according to the 
forms of society, [am as innocent of the guilt 
and sliame you would impute to ne, as your 
own sinless child! Tell me, is it not so? 
Confess that you have wronged me—that you 
have been overpowered by clamour—-or de- 
ceived by circumstances—Speak! just one 
—-one little word, and [ will bless you!” The 
woman sobbed aloud as she answered— 

* You are innocent! My life upon it— 
my child’s lite upon it—innocent, upon my 
word! I knew it from the first, and I held 
out tothisday. I told them you were an an- 
gel of heaven, but they would not hear me; 
and if they had not hooted me into wildness 
when you sent my child to the castle, I would 
never have spoken to you, my kindest mis- 
tress, without a curtesy, or thought of you 
without a blessing and a prayer. But she 
shall stay--let them say what they will! 
My daughter shall sit at your feet, and you 
shall bring her up for heaven in spite of them 
all? Helen pondered for a moment. 

“ No,” said she, with a long deep sigh, 
“ your deughter shall never entcr this door 
again! She coulddome no good, and seen 
as I am through the distorting glass of preju- 
dice, the connexion might do her some harm 
Better, if it must be so, to drown silent and 
motionless than catch gasping at a straw!” 
The voice of the little girl at the moment 
was heard without, and Helen, gently push- 
ing the agitated mother out of the door, locked 
herself in; and sitting down at the deserted 
table, covered her eyes with one hand, and 
with the other, like the lost ones in Vathek, 
pressed her burning heart. 

She was slowly awakened from her trance 
by a rushing noise in the street, and the pran- 
cing and pawing of horses which succeeded, 
as they were suddenly checked before her 
humble porch. The next momenta lond and 
ostentatious knock shook the cottage to its 
foundations, and she ran mechanically to the 
door, and threw it open. 

An open carriage, with four horses, and 
servants in slendid liveries, stood drawn up 
in proud array before her; and Mr. Fisher, 
leaping down the steps, pulled off -his hat, 
and bent his head as if in the presence of a 








queen. She walked before him into the room, 


emn, that the lover was struck with involun. 
tary awe, and remained gazing for some mo. 
ments in her bloodless face without utterins 
a word. ° 

* Surely you are unwell,” said he at length 
“or you are distressed by some sudden ti. 
dings of misfortune. Share with me even jy 
your griefs, and it will be happiness to me! 
Or, allow me first, my matchless Helen, ty 
plead for a tithe which will enable me to 
claim your confidence more boldly, and en. 
Joy it with more fill and honest delight.” 
ilelen started, and the blood rushed in a de}. 
uge to her face, 

“ Yes, Miss Howard,” he continued, “ once 
the slave of your beauty, 1am now the con. 
vert of your virtue. I feign no * raptures 
juaint and tame;’ my heart is toe full of the 
reality of pussion to hold the figments of’ poe- 
try. i have struggled long and fiercely with 
the fiends which haunt the wordly mind, and 
[ have gained the victery. My pride [ cast 
down at your feet; my avarice will be only too 
happy to become the jailor of your charms; 
and my towering ambition | bring in chains 
before you, that, like the damsels of wld, you 
may impose upon it what task you please.— 
You see meas | am; I stand before you with- 
out disguise—or rather you see me ready and 
anxious to throw off, with your assistance, 
the still lingering folds of education and cir- 
cumstance, and to appear at length the being 
whom even my Helen may love without 
remorse. Reiect not the task, I beseech 
you; save me from myself by making me tru- 
ly yours ; become at once my friend, my mis- 
tress, and my wife!” At these words Helen 
sunk into a enair which stood beside her, her 
head fell back, and a few sobs of hysterical 
laughter escaped her lips. Mr. Fisher would 
have clasped her in his arms in consterna- 
tion; but mastering with a strong effort the 
weakness of her sex or constitution, she re- 
pelled his hand, and again stood up. 

“ T was not prepared for this,” she said; 
“ the contirgence never once occurred to my 
thoughts ; vou may guess, therefore, that 
your declaration has startled, nay, even stun- 
ned me. Very cifferently occupied was my 
mind before you .entered—but let that pass 
now ; [ have at present merely to deliver an 
answer, and I trust a grateful one, to the 
proudest compliment a man can pay to a wo- 
man, when he offers her the custody of his 
fame and happiness. Our acquaintance has 
been too short, and your knowledge of me 15 
too imperfect to permit me to think that there 
is no exaggeration in your feelings. Had we 
met in society, I should have been to you no 
more thanas an inlividual inthe mass. Your 
mind, naturally active, nay, restless, must 
seek employment somewhere whether in love 
or ambition. Irestore it to the nobler pur- 
suit! Awake from your dream ; arise, @n¢ 
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go back into the world; think of this as but a 
short episode in your history ; forget, in the 
hurry ofaction, devoted to your God and your 
country, a misplaced attachment; but still 
continue to remember its object as one, who, 
although declining humbly and gratefully the 
share you offer her in your fame, will never 
cease toremember you in her prayers.”” Mr. 
Fisher did not hear the concluding word of 
this speech: her answer was couched in her 
air and her tone; and so absolute a faith did he 
place in her sincerity, that he felt the fate of 
his proposal to be decided before the words 
of rejection had suggested themselves to her 
thoughts. A mist swam before his eyes, a 
knell rung in his ears, and he stood for some 
moments after she had concluded like a man 
who has come forth in his sleep to fright the 
world with a walking image of death. 

“« Answer me!” he at length exclaimed, al- 
most with a shout, as he started from his 
trance-—“ Answer me, truly—solemnly— 
and at once ;are you betrothed to another! 
Does any engagement exist which dictates 
your refusal !” 

« No.” 

“ Then there is hope! Give me but time 
—give me months—years ; put me to the 
trial; namea task anda labour ; say only that 
Imay think of you as the sinner thinks of 
heaven, and I shall be satisfied. Silence ! 
Nota word Dare nottodestroy my hope! Oh, 
Helen! Helen!” Helen stood in grief and 
almost consternation at the violence of his 
emotion, without the power to utter a word. 
The carriage had returned for its master, and 
the horses once more struck their proud heels 
into the pavement opposite the house. Mr. 
Fisher seized her by the arm and half dragged 
her to the window 

“ That was for you!” he exclaimed—* Do 
you like the horses—the liveries? Command, 
and they shall be changed! Cast your eyes 
round those fields—-those gardens—-those 
houses—those castle-towers—thuse distant 
hills—they are a!l yours! Do you like them ? 
Does the sun shine bravely enough on them— 
Ha? But you care not for such things? you 
spurn alike at the gifts of man, and the mercies 
of God. Oh, what a paradise you might ren- 
der this place! How manyhungry you might 
feed—how many naked you might clothe—how 
many orphans you might bring up! But you 
do not care for these things. Here you will 
sit in your starched pride, rejecting without 
a motive the power to do good, and destroying 
without a pang the happiness of one who so 
truly and devotedly loves you !” Helen wept 
aloud. 

“Then you will think of it,” he eagerly ex- 
claimed—* for a week—a night—an hour; 
give me but an hour—do not drive me to 
desperation!’ Helen dried her tears. 

“TJ dare not, and will not trifle with you,” 
she replied; “I cannot be your wife; and 
the best evidence I can give you of my friend- 
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fa and gratitude, is to rouse you at once 


from a dream which can never be realized.” 
Mr. Fisher's face grew livid as she spoke; 
and an expression which seemed contending 
between love and hate crossed his features. 
No word, however, escaped his lps. He 
turned suddenly round, and left the apart- 
ment, and Helen followed him to the door.— 
He rushed into the carriage without turning 
his head—the footman bounded up behind—- 
the coachman flourished his whip over the 
horses’ ears ; and the spiendid equipage swept 
out of sight like an apparition. 

No rest visited Helen’s feverish pillow that 
night. Even the sleep which crept upon her 
wearied senses when the light dawned, was 
but a change of restlessness. The living fig- 
ures which had haunted her waking thoughts 
became spectres in her dreams; and the real 
and palpable terrors of her situation which 
had wrestled with the drowsiness of nature, 
were resolved, when the latter triumphed, in- 
toa dull and heavy consciousness of misery, 
that lay like a weight upon her heart, and 
hung like a cloud upon her brain. 

When she got up, her head was giddy, 
and her dry eyes felt as if they swam in 
tears. It was necessary, however, to look 
her fortune in the face, to consider seriously 
the aspect of her affairs, and determine on 
what was to be done. Toremain at Llan- 
wellyn was not only disagreeable, but impos- 
sible—unless she was contented to sink into 
pauperism ; and, besides, her soul was beset 
with a vague idea of still heavier danger. Mr. 
Fisher’s last look was still fixed upon her 
eyes, and it contained, she knew not what of 
dreadfiil meaning, which froze her very heart. 
Had he reviled her with open menace, and 
retreated from the house, 


“Rage in his eye, and threats in his adieu,”’ 


she might have pitied the weakness, and des- 
pised the meanness of his passion; but the 
livid colour which overspread his face, the 
baleful glare which shot from his eye, and 
the deep and terrible silence which hung up- 
on his lips, that were of the dull white hue 
which sometimes paints the thunder-cloud, 
startled and appalled her. 

Where else could she betake herself? What 
other spot on earth claimed peculiar regard?! 
Should she set out like some wandering dam- 
sel of the old romance, and trust her fortunes 
toaccident, and the direction of her route to 
the turning of a road, or of a straw? Alas! 
the woods and wilds of that heretofore world 
were less treacherous than the crowded haunts 
of this, and the giants and magicians of that 
brave region of prodigy were courteous knights 
compared to the creatures of flesh and blood 
whom we now encounter! There was an ob- 
scure town, called Lambton, about forty miles 
distant, where a lady had resided, whiom she 
recollected her mother had been accustomed 
to calla friend. Mrs. Caldwell was a wid- 
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ow, without children, and possessed some tri- 
fling annuity sufficient to preserve an appear- 
ance of respectability; she was now, if alive, 
well up in years ; and her mind had always 
been of that serious cast which is usually as- 
sociated with ideas of sincerity. The town 
where a friend of her mother ived—or even 

had lived—did not seem to be altogether a 
strange place to Helen; and, catching eager- 
ly at the idea the instant it presented itself, 
she determined to remove to Lambton, intro- 
duce herself to Mrs. Caldwell, and endeavy- 
our either to obtain the situation of a govern- 
ess in a family, or at least to support herself, 
however humbly, by undertaking the tuition 
of the children of the poor. The interview 
with Mrs. Clive, which that lady described to 
Mr. Vesper, took place the same day; and 
when Helen returned for the last time to her 
cheerless cottage, the indignation with which 
she had left the mother of William melted 
away in a shower of the bitterest tears she 
had ever shed. Her little articles of furniture 
she purposely despatched by a chance cart, 
that no trace of her route might be discover- 
ed ; and turning her back for ever on the 
house where her mother had died, she went 
straight to the churchyard where she was 
buried. 

This circumstance saved her from another in- 
terview with Mr. Fisher. As she turned the 
corner of the wall she saw his cabriolet drive 
furiously down the street, and stop at the door 
of the deserted cottage; and entering thankful- 
ly; the “ city of the silent,” she determined to 
remain in that Mecca of her heart till night- 
fall, for it was now the afternoon, and then to 
walk toa, neighbouring village, and take her 
seat there in the coach as it passed north- 
ward, 

The time flew quickly by in prayer and 
meditation, and in clearing and setting in or- 
der the little quiet home of her mother; and 
the shades of night4falling around, began to 
warn her that the time of departure approach- 
ed. On rising up,she saw at a little distance, 
in the footway, a female figure enveloped in 
acloak ; and, unwilling to interrupt her med- 
itations, she lingered for some minutes longer. 
The female, however, did not move ; and He- 
len, sinking down for the last time, kissed the 
cold stone that covered her mother, and, 
with a swelling heart and trembling steps, 
retreated from the grave. The supposed 
mourner, as she approached, raised the hood 
of her cloak, and discovered the features of 
Mrs. Merton, convulsed by passionate weep- 
ing. ‘ 

“ My dear child,” she exclaimed, in a bro- 
ken voice—‘ I mean my good, my kind young 
lady, I did not mean to interrupt you in your 
sweet and holy farewell! I have come to 
warn you against the base bad man you are 
flying from. Conceal yourself securely—ef- 
fectually, or you are lost! You do nc#® know 





Vou. L 


is. ‘Take the path through the fields ; do no} 
trust yourself in the highway, where his spies 
are by this time posted ; and, above all things, 
wrap yourself carefully in this poor cloak, 
which will shelter you at once from the eycs 
of men, and the cold breath of night. 1 have 
come, to,” she continued,” “ I could not sleep 
without it—I have come to ask your pardon 
on my knees-—” and she threw herself on her 
knees as she spoke, * for my conduct this 
morning.” 

“ Oh, not toa creature!” cried Helen, sink- 
ing down beside her, “ not to a creature, my 
dear Mrs. Merton! If you have offended me, 
I forgive you; and if I have offended you, | 
entreat your forgiveness. But let us consid- 
er—our knees are on the grave; the dead are 
lying silent around; and the Lord of life and 
death is above us!” Mrs. Merton pressed 
the monitor’s hand to her heart, and they botli 
remained in that position for some minutes, 
with mute but moving lips. They then rose 
up, and Helen accepted the cloak in silence. 
Her friend kissed her pale forehead, pushed 
her gently away, and stood with tearful eyes 
and uplifted hands, till the figure ofthe home- 
less orphan was lost in the gathering shades 
of evening. 


9 


CHAPTER XI. 


And though it but a day-dream be, 
Yet let it like an odour rise 
On all the seuses here ; 
And fall like sleep upon the eyes, 
And music on the ear. 
BEN Jonson. 


Have you never heard that the Nobility were at first 
creaied, not of persons sent down from Heaven, but of 
such as could ascertain their fathers ?—Speecn or Dect 
Us Mus, IN Livy. 


We left William on London Bridge, with a 
fifty pound bank-note in his hand, and with- 
out a meal, a home, or a friend; we now, on 
revisiting him, find him minus the bank-note, 
but lodged in a comfortable home, with abun- 
dance of vivres, and surrounded with those 
intimate associates, denominated friends by 
the world. These contradictions are not of 
rare occurrence; a man frequently lives 
more sumptuously on the réputation of hav- 
ing had money, than on the reality of posses- 
sing it; and we have known a ruined gen- 
tleman to be prouder in his recollected great- 
ness, than he had been in his real prosperity ; 
--Dogberry, we will warrant you, thought 
more of his “ losses,” than of his two gowns.” 
With the quickness of lightning, William 
traced the bank-note to its true source, Mr. 
Vesper ; and he even attempted to persuade 
himself that he ought to recollect having seen 
him slip it between the leaves of the bible, on 
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piness, and with Helen. ‘The subsequent con- 
duct of this mysterious friend, was therefore 
perfectly susceptible of explanation. He must 
doubtless have believed, that for Helen’s sake 
if not from a still better motive, the book was 
opened long ago, and the treasure found ; he 
must have been indignant at the folly and 
dishonesty which dissipated the little fortune 
ina week; and he must have been unutter- 
ably disgusted with the meanness of spirit, 
which chose rather to feed upon his bounty, 
till it was exhausted to the dregs, than to at- 
tempt by bold adventure, or manly industry, 
to achieve independence. His refusal of 
employment from Messrs. Dot and Ce. by 
convincing his intended patron, that his indo- 
lent and vagabond habits were irreclaima- 
ble, must have heightened to the last degree 
his scorn and aversion ; while the fact of his 
having been turned out of his lodgings, never 
of course candidly explained, must have 
hurled him from the “ lowest deep,” in that 
é¢ntleman’s estimation, into a “ lower still.” 
In conclusion the circumstances of this sin- 
gular intermeddling with his affairs, con- 
vinced him that—though for what purpose 
he could not divine—he had been put up- 
on his trial; that during the process, he had 
been treated with fairness, it not favour ; and 
that at length, he had been fully condemned 
with as much justice, taking every thing in- 
to consideration, as could be expected to ap- 
pear in human decisions. 

This was by no meansa very comfortable 
way of explaining matters; but it was the 
true one. His course was now to be taken ; 
ond as he had the choice of just two ways of 
proceeding, there was no risk of long deten- 
tion, or much perplexity. He might either 
go to Mr Vesper—for in his search after that 
gentleman, he had discovered the name of 
his solicitor—relate candidly the history of 
his adventure in London, plead guilty to a 
little folly, a little vanity, a little wrong 
headedness—but not guilty to the heavier 
counts in the indictment, which charged him 
with indolence, dissipation, and meanness of 
spirit; inquire into the real purpose for which 
he had been brought to the bar, and the com- 
petence of the tribunal ; and, finally, ifa sat- 
isfactory explanation of these things was of- 
fered, demand a new trial. 

Or, proud in his innocence, silent in un- 
merited wrong, he might throw out his arms, 
and grapple again with the slippery world, 
from the vantage ground of his bank-note ; 
with a lusty arm and an indomitable spirit— 
with a heart that might pant but never fail, 
and a foot that might quiver but never slip, 
he might rise; fearless and alone, to the sum- 
mit he aimed at, though all the voices that 
confounded the brothers in the Arabian 
Nights, should thunder in his ears; and from 
that haughty eminence he might address his 
mysterious friend or foe—“ Lo, here am I 
whom you once condemned as a sluggard, a 
debauchee, and a dastard !”" 
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Of these two modes of action, one had pru- 
dence to recommend it, and the other spirit ; 
and perhaps, without any additional prepon- 
derance, our adventurer would have chosen 
the latter. But what an advantage, in anoth- 
er point of consideration, did it possess over 
the more sure, and cautious, and cowerdly 
alternative! William trembled with delight 
as he paced to and froon London Bridge in 
the cold eye of the moon. Thesame instinct 
which impels a woman to admire courage and 
love in the bold, incites a lover’s heart to 
high and gallant adventure; and he who finds 
himself guilty, in a visit toa mistress, of dis- 
mounting from his horse to open a five-barred 
gate, should turn back incontinent, and make 
forhome. Let him betake himself to pol- 
itics, or even to war—but love is not his 
field! . 

William drew forth the rescued portrait 
from its hiding place near his heart, and held 
itup in the chaste light, with hands blue and 
stiff with cold ; he then pressed it with rap- 
ture to his pale lips, and to hischeeks sunken 
and colourless with hunger, illness, and long 
misery, and depositing it between the leaves 
of the bible, with proud eye, erect head, and 
open chest, strode loftily away. Brightly, as 
he walked, the moon looked down upon the 
glittering Thames, and brightly the Thames 
smiled up again to his mistress moon ; bright- 
ly shone the old white towers of St. Paul’s, 
and brightly their golden cross, the centre 
and standard of the Christian city; brightly 
gleamed the walls, and glanced the windows 
of the silent streets; and brightly shone the 
face of the solitary adventurer, as ever and 
anonhe turned up his eyes to the bright 
heavens, and blessed the lovely light and Him 
who made it. 

When day at length arrived, his first care 
was to reclaim as many of his articles of dress 
as were necessary to the genteel appearance 
of a man worth fifty pounds ; and then to pro- 
vide himself with lodgings, not equal indeed 
to the apparent merits of their tenant,—but 
William by this time, knew something of 
the philosophy of London life. He then cal- 
led on his old landlady to offer payment ot 
the balance which he supposed to be due; 
but this woman, who did not eat an ounce 
less supper for having defranded a starving 
youth of his last shilling, was shocked at the 
idea of a dishonesty which might bring her in 
troublesome contact with a man like Mr. 
Vesper ; and she therefore repressed indig- 
nantly the suggestion which rose instinctive- 
ly in her mind, and told the truth—only al- 
tering the date of the transaction a single day. 
While surveying with complacency, the met- 
amorphosis in his appearance, she even began 
to make overtures touching his return to her 
maternal care; but her eye falling accident- 
ally upon his Jeft hand, which was neatly 
wrapped up in a black silk handkerchief, she 
stopped suddenly short—for our landlady, be 
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it known, was not only an honest, but a mod- 
est and sensible woman, as times go. 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 
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ing his apartment, which he had neglected 
to lock, a figure standing before the fire, and 


William took leave of her in perfect good|gazing upon Helen’s portrait, restored to its 


humour ; and now, his arrangements for the 
present being completed, he set himself se- 
riously and anxiously to prepare for the fu- 
ture. 

Among the thousand schemes which sug- 
gested themselves he could not findone which 
suited at the same time his means and incli- 
nation. Either his capital was too small, or 
his knowledge too little; one plan was too 
mean, and another too ambitious, and a third 
too tedious. His acquaintances, whom, in 
the phraseology of the world, we have not 
scrupled to call friends, were neither nu- 
merous nor select: they all seemed, in fact, 
to hang with a somewhat loose hold upon the 
world, and a prudentman would depend as 
little upon their judgment and advice as a 
poor man would be likely to benefit by their 
purse or credit. Of these gentlemen Mr. 
Wilkins, the agent, appeared to be the most 
business-like person. He was somewhat ec- 
centric, itis true, in his notions, and some- 
what mysterious in his whereabout ; but, as 
far as William could learn, he was strictly 
honest in his dealings, except just when in 
the depths of destitution; and he certainly ap- 
a eg to possess very considerable know- 
edge of the world, quickness of perception, 
and shrewdness of minc. He seemed, in short, 
the very man to give a good advice, and take 
a bad one, and to manage the affairs of any 
body else, and mismanage his own. 

‘The grand difficulty, however, was to find 
Wilkins, who flitted about to all appearance 
like one of those birds that are said to live and 
die upon the wing. A clergyman, who once 
wanted him totreat for the purchase of some 
manuscript sermons, found him accidentally 
at Brixton, working very hard at the tread- 
mill, for the purpose of showing an acquain- 
tance how to step out with least inconveni- 
ence; and another gentleman, from the 
country, whose business with the agent was 
to arrange the exchange of a pointer, having 
sought all London in vain, at length stumbled 
upon him mending Mr. Paris’s pencil in the 
cage at the top of St. Paul’s. Wigwam, 
however, who both feared and disliked him, 
was accustomed to say that nothing in the 
world was easier than to produce fim at a 
moment’s notice; and one evening, at the 
Three Puncheons, to make good his asser-} 
tion to the company, he burnt some snuff in 
the candle, and pronounced his name three 
times—when, sure enough, Wilkins bounced 
into the room. 

Our adventurer contented himself with 
calling at two or three places where he 
knew the agent was sometimes to be seen ; 
and the same evening, while musing with a 
smile as he returned home, on Wigwam’s 
conjuration, and his face of alarm when he 
saw its successful result, he beheld, on enter- 


frame and its post above the mantel-piece— 
the identical figure of the man he sought. 

Wilkins was now genteely, nay, even ele- 
gantly dressed, and became the change as 
wellas Cinderella’s fairy footmen did their 
novel position behind the coach. ‘There was 
something, however, in his care-wrinkled 
forehead and shrewd, sharp eye, very differ- 
ent from the common characteristics which 
bespeak the wearers to be gentlemen merely 
by disavowing a relationship with any thing 
else; and William, so far from being unable 
to discern from his face and air what he was, 
which indicates an ambiguity supposed to be 
decisive of the question of gentility, would 
have been absolutely at a loss, if the inquiry 
had been made, to say what he was not. 

“Your pardon, Mr. Clive,” said Wilkins, 
* 1 came here because I knew you wanted 
me; and finding the door of your chamlar 
open, I of course concluded that the owner, a 
man who has gone through the horrors of ini- 
tiation in London life, could not be many 
yards off. Ihave been detained, however, 
for fourteen minutes, and—” looking at a 
very handsome watch, “ eleven seconds— 
growing from the hearth-rug—not the rug, 
you have none, (I know were they are to be 
had cheap,) but the hearth-stone, like a pat- 
ent fender, (a friend of mine, by the way, has 
one to sell, a dead bargain, with or without 
the fire-irons,) and gazing at this portrait— 
the frame of which should not have cost you 
more than eleven shillings, although, I dare 
say, you paid a guinea. 

“You have a pretty talent, a very pretty 
talent, Mr. Clive for such things. I knowa 
carver and gilder, who thinks of going into 
the picture line, and I should be happy to re- 
commend you.” 

“My dear sir, it was just something of 
that kind--I mean, I should not be indis- 
posed to treat--really Iam much obliged to 

ou!” 

“Yes, yes, you may rely upon me. A friend 
of mine, who does not draw much better than 
you, makes---let me see---on the average--” 

“ How much ?” 

* Just thirteen and ninepence per week, all 
but a fraction. But this portrait: it does not 
look like a fancy-piece—-the nose is a little 
awry, and there is a slight twist in the neck, 
as if the patient laboured under a distortion of 
the spine, for which I would recommend her 
mamma to use the straps lately invented by a 
gentleman of my acquaintance, Not a fancy 
piece, eh?” Sins 

**No,” said William, somewhat sulkily. 

‘Well, perhaps it is a secret,” continued 
Wilkins; “I am sure I ought to know it, ne- 
vertheless--that face is as familiar to me as 
my own. Where I could have seen it, how- 
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ping before. And now, sir, what can I do for 
you! Isee you have no watch.” il 

“To be frank with you, Mr. Wilkins,” said 
William, who was by this time almost cured | 
of his false shame, “ although I certainly have 
money enough to release---[ mean to procure 
a watch—-I wish in the first place to earn one; 
and my purpose in desiring to see you was to 
ask your advice, as a man of experience, with 
regard to the quickest and surest mode of do-| 
ing so. I have a small sum, a very small 
sumn---say about forty pounds, of ready cash, 
beside me; and it has occurred to me, that 
even this might be turned to some account, if 
| knew how to set about it.” 

“To be sure it might,” replied the agent, 
“to be sure it might! I know a lady who 
would board you a whole year for that sum, 
if introduced by me, toast and water at dinner 
included.” 

“ But the question is, not how long I could 
exist on the money, but how to make the 
pounds breed--you understand me?’ 

“Certainly. There is a friend of mine in 
St. Mary Axe, who thinks of retiring from 
the grocery line. He would ask you fifty 
pounds for the good will, if you went yourself, 
but I could get it for forty: and he will be 

lad of a bill for the stock and fixtures.” 

“That would not be an impossible plan,” 
remarked William, smiling, “if I had only a 
wife to sit behind the counter.” 

“QO,” said the agent, “1 knowseveral young 
ladies who want husbands very badly. I will 
engage to suit you in eight and forty hours, 
Doctors’ Commons business included,” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed William; “but I 
sce you do not understand me; and in good 
faith I begin to think I do not quite understand 
myself.” : 

“T understand you very well,” replied 
Wilkins; “ you will not stand behind a coun- 
ter? No.---You will not trudge about town to 
beg commissions, hat in hand ! No.---You will 
not travel with books published in numbers, 
and prints for the boarding schools? No. 
--You will not hawk bandboxes—or at- 
tend funerals, or auctions---or sell smuggled 
brandy, manufactured at Smithfield? No.— 
You have no turn for the stage; and no know- 
ledge of drugs or surgery !---No, no, no. Very 
well: there is many a small merchant in the 
city, who would be happy to allow his wife, 
or mistress, to pocket your forty pounds as a 
premium for introducing you to his count- 
inghouse, provided you were qualified to 
manage the business. You can write? You 
are master of the various forms of accounts, 
as they are kept in London? No! You have 
been accustomed to keep books? I'll warrant 
me, no---” 

“ Yes—at school.” 

“Oh, murder: Then you are a lost man; 
for you would not only have to learn, but to 
unlearn. But you would tell them in your 
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Latin, and Greek, and French, and Italian; 
and you would expect the merchant to be 
marvellously well pleased at the idea of en- 
gaging a servant, unfit at once by his know- 
ledge and ignorance, for the duties of the 
desk; come, come, confess the truth; you 
want your forty pounds to hatch themselves.”’ 
“No, only to act as a nest-egg.” 

“Bat it is not the egg that multiplies, my 
dear sir! To be plain with you, if you were 
the son of a labourer, or of some small trades- 
man, or lean unwashed artificer, [ would un- 
dertake to make you Lord Mayor of London 
in twenty years; orif you had been brought 
up to the bar, the pulpit, or the pestle, I would 
insure you a good soft seat on the woolsack, 
the archbishopric of Canterbury or the hon- 
our of feeling the pulse of majesty. As it is, 
the only really useful qualification you possess 
is the art of penmanship-—for, alas! you are a 
gentleman’s son---and your destiny, therefore, 
is neither in your keeping or mine: you are 
as a straw in the water or on the wind, and 
must sink or swim as wills the gale or the 
tide.” William’s countenance fell as the agent 
spoke; and, when he had concluded, he rose 
hastily up, and took two or three short-paced 
uneasy turns through the room. 

“Mr. Wilkins,” said he at length, stopping 
suddenly before him, “I am at least different 
from a straw in the power I possess of throw- 
ing myself into what current or upon what 
wind I please. At present I am lying rotting 
on the bank, listening with a wistful ear to the 
leaping of the waters and the rush of the gale. 
I wantaction, were it even strife, and motion, 
if it be but downwards. I sha!! either mount 
or plunge, and that instantly; counsel me, 
therefore, as to my first essay, if I fail, you 
will only have lost so much breath---if I suc- 
ceed, I pledge myself that your commission 
will behandsome.” At the word commission 
the agent’s hand sought instinctively his pock- 
et-book ; but the next moment, raising the fore- 
finger to his deeply marked forehead, and 
pondering for some time— 

“Well,” said he,“ at this time to morrow 
evening you may expect to see me again. 
There is a gentleman of my acquaintance in 
want of a——,,but. 1 will not anticipate. Now, 
I would give something to know who that girl 
is with the twisted nose and the deformed neck. 
Good bye, good bye!” and he retired with 
his head turned over his shoulder, and his eyes 
fixed upon Helen’s portrait. Our adventurer 
had sunk intoa reverie, when the door again 
opened, and the agent pushing in his head, 
inquired— 

“Is her name Vesper? I mean Ormond ?” 
‘“‘ Neither one nor other,” replied William, 
in a tone of displeasure; and Wilkins disap- 
peared. 

Still more uneasy and irregular were Wil- 
liam paces through the room, when finally left 
alone. Forty pounds, it seemed, were nota 
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versal field it had the credit of being; and a{perhaps, lower down.” 
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At the first floor , 


man who would live in a nation of shopkeep-| genteelly dressed little girl, with a white 


ers must absolutely know how to buy and sell. 
The art of penmanship wasa very good thing, 
but it was somewhat common; and as for 


trock and trowsers, opened the door. He has 
left the house, thought William ; it is needles. 
to inquire. Poor fellow what has become oj 


Greek, Latin, French, and Italian, these, no|him? And he was moving away with a slight 


doubt, wre of considerable utility to that en- 
viable class of mortals called school assistants. 
William, however, was prevented from aspir- 
ing toa profession he was so well qualified for, 
by a doubt of its being as short a cut to fame 
and fortune as he could wish. He had seen in 
the newspapers an advertisement 01 a‘ com- 
plete classical scholar,” who was offered “ full 
board and lodging,” although without salary, 
and required only to find his own washing. 
Burnet, he feared, was right; labourers and 
mechanics were better off than those who 
were only gentlemen’s sons. 

It was yet early in the evening, and he de- 
termined to call upon his cold-mannered but 
kind-hearted friend, and inquire how he was 
getting on; but first he unlocked his golden 
hoard, and transferred afew pieces to his 
pocket. Poor fellow! thought he, it will not 
injure much my chance of making a fortune; 
and I owe him the offer of a Joan in return for 
his---and William hastily put out the candle, 
as the idea occurred to him of a coin which 
we had not the indelicacy to name: it is so 
uncomfortable to blush in the light. 

For some days past he had been on the 
look-out for the reporter, with a similar in- 
tention, but thisperson had disappeared. The 
newspaper offices could give no news of him; 
the Three Puncheons had been untasted by 
him for a week; and even a fine dashing fire, 
which took place in the next street, and 
which William attended on purpose, shone 
noton Wigwam. Our hero felt uneasy, and 
even somewhat ‘melancholy at the loss, al- 
though he did not attempt to persuade himself, 
that it would have any very disastrous effect 
upon his destiny. Every body, in fact, seem- 
ed to partake, in a greater or less degree, of 
the feeling, and to think that they could have 
better spared a better man. 

William started from a gloomy reverie as 
he found himself at Burnet’s door; and when 
a strange voice answered to his knock, his 
heart quaked with indefinite dread. Another 
family was in the law-writer’s place, which 
knew him nomore. The former tenants had 
removed, the successors were ignorant where; 
they were not even sure that they had left 
the house; he would learn next door, or 
lower down. He knocked at the next door, 
where he found the medical student still at 
his books and coffee. Burnet ?—the student 


apology, when he heard his name announced 
by the portress. 

The door of the room was then thrown 
wide open, and William almost fancied the 
picture which presented itself to be a delusion 
of his senses. A cheerful fire blazed in the 
grate, and a candle, though single, yet of per- 
fect respectability, burned on the table. A 
book and some sheets of music at one end, 
balanced a handsome work-box at the other: 
and all received a certain richness from the 
deep green cover, which was not a piece of 
casual baize assuming with tawdry effrontery 
the airs of its betters, but a legitimate table. 
cover, with yellow border, and a great yellow 
something in the middle; the carpet was a 
plain sober field of brown cloth, conveying at 
the same time an idea of snugness, and sug. 
gesting a hint ofsomething richer underneat); 
the chairs, although of the common imitation 
rose-wood with cane bottoms, looked comfort- 
able and substantial in stuffed covers with 
chintz drapery; the two tables were of solid 
mahogany, made for use as well as sale ; the 
window- curtains, hung ona plain gilded roller, 
and matching the chair-covers, descended ma- 
jestically from the roof, and overflowed the 
floor with a look of ease and abundance; while 
that most indispensable of al] articles of Lon- 
don household paraphernalia, a chimney glass, 
by its ample dimensions, the heavy gilding of 
its frame, and the rich glitter of its surface, 
seemed calculated to impress the visitor with 
feelings of unqualified respect. 

Mrs. Burnet, with the youngest child in 
her arms, was in the act of rising hastily to 
welcome the visitor with good old-fashion- 
ed warmth. A glow of pleasure, heighten- 
ed but not rendered unamiable by the thin 
transparent surface of vanity through which 
itshone, threw a lustre over her pretty fea- 
tures, which made her seem almost beauti- 
ful, while with her bare head, and almost 
bare neck, and white muslin gown, she looked 
liker a girl in the joyous spring-time of youth 
—the rising star of a family’s hope—than a 
wife anda mother. Burnet himself, bran- 
dishing a flutein one hand and a child’s doll 
in the other, was striding with slippered foot 
to the door. A genteel undress, at nine 
o'clock in the evening, proved that he was not 
fool enough to sacrifice a jot of comfort to be- 
come the ape of fashion ; and he looked, in- 


thought he remembered the name; he believ-|deed, in every respect like a man who was 


ed there was a person so called in the house ; 
he had an idea it was lowerdown. Lower 
down the two Quakers were still reading the 
newspapers, and sharing amicably the con- 
tents of a pewter pot. “I know not, friend,” 
said the speaking partner, “lower down, 


not afraid to romp with his children, and 
kiss his wife, and call his morning gown 
a house-coat. The apathetic gravity which, 
but the other week, had given him so old 
and withered an appearance, was metamor- 
phosed into a strong broad shade of manly 
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sense ; and his years, which so lately might 
have been reckoned at two score, had dwin- 
died into the short span of twenty-eight.— 
The Child who had let William in, stood 
staring at him, with an acquaintance-claim- 
ing look, all the father in her open brow, and 
al) the mother in her bright blue eyes ; while 
a young girl, apparently in the capacity of a 
domestic, wason her knees on the carpet en- 
deavouring to insinuate into his night-gown 
the head of a little naked boy, who disputed 
with sound lungs and lusty arm her author- 
ity. William’s rapid glance had hardly com- 
pleted its circle, when his surprise disappear- 
ed in an expression of benevolent delight ; 
and the two friends, gazing on each other, 
and each calling to mind, no doubt, as he 
gazed, the circumstances of their lest meet- 
ing, shook hands two or three times_be- 
fore their feelings subsided to the speaking 
point. 

“Oh, how glad we are to see you!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Burnet, unlocking her husband’s 
hand, and presenting her own, “ we were 
sure that something terrible had happened— 
that you had been taken unwell, or-——” 

“ Or laid up with a fit of the gout, or the 
spleen,” interrupted Burret, “or had grown 
rich and forgotten your old friends—nonsense. 
[have attended every Coroner’s inquest I 
could hear of for his week past, and meant 
to-morrow to make the tour of the workhouses 
in search of you—beginning at St. Olave’s.” 
William had by no means reached the phi- 
losophy of his friend, and he winced at the 
ideas his speech suggested. He was begin- 
ning therefore to reply to the politer sur- 
mises of the lady, but Burnet interrupted 
him. 

“J know all about it,” said he, “ yeu owe 
your salvation toa bushy-eyebrowed man in a 
brown coat and brown cane—Vesper I think 
he called himself—and | can tell you it was 
the greatest chance in the world that I dia 
not withhold your address from him, and thus 
allow you to sink, out of mere goodnature.-— 
I called at your lodgings the day after I con- 
cluded he had been with you, but that aima- 
ble landlady of your’s told me you had not 
seen him. I questioned and cross-question- 
ed, however—I have a natural turn for the 
law—till 1 wrung out of her that he had paid 
the rent, and that afterwards she had cheated 
you out of a shilling—perhaps the last you 
had in the world—for handing to you out of 
the parlour-window that poor daub you used 
to scare the flies with above the mantel. 
piece. On examining minutely the premises, 
I then discovered, you may guess with what 
horror, marks of blood upon the window-seat; 
and I was not long in terrifying the Jezebel 
into confessing that the casement had come 
down upon your hand accidentally. ‘There 
is your shilling,” continued Burnet, “ but 1] 
have now the business of her landlord in my 
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day’s warning, if itshould be twenty years 
hence, the Lord have mercy on the ” 
William smiled at his friend’s heat, and, to 
turn the conversation as well as gratify his 
curiosity, put some questions to Burnet about 
the manner in which his salvation had been 
effected. Burnet’s anger melted into a look 
ot complacency as he replied:— 

“ Really, 1 do not know that there is any 
thing which ought to appear very strange or 
startling in the change with me. 1 was 
brought up to the law, ,you are aware, and 
must have obtained some slight smattering of 
knowledge as I went along. This I have 
improved by reading, when I had nothing 
more important todo; and, in short, these 
things cannot be hidden for ever; attorneys 
are sharp fellows—very sharp fellows—and 
I was offered by a gentleman in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, plump, two hundred a year.” 
“ That is a large salary,” remarked Wil- 
liam, “ for an inexperienced clerk. But the 
gentleman of course was a friend?” 

“Why no—-” said Burnet with some 
hesitation, “ I cannot say I knew him at all.” 
* But no doubt you took some mode of ma- 
king your knowledge and talents known to 
the profession?” 

** Really, I cannot call to mind that I did.” 
“1am curious to know the name of this 
sagacious fellow, who looks for a managing 
clerk in a third floor back room, and discoy- 
ers him intuitively ina copier of papers.” 

“ Wedge,” said Burnet gravely—* one of 
the first men in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 

“ Mr. Vesper’s solicitor, asI live!” ex- 
claimed William. The two friends looked 
for a minute in one another's faces; the ex- 
pression of Burnet’s partaking in some degree 
of what is called the foolish. At length slap- 
ping William smartly on the shoulder— 

* Upon my life,” said he, “ you have more 
nous than I gave you credit for ! Why, what 
an ass have | been—what a double distilled 
neddy, to think that old Wedge would have 
given me two hundred a year—paid me a 
year’s salary in advance—cleared the inden- 
ture fees—aad hinted at the possibility of a 
partnership when my time expired! The 
best of itis that the brown-coated gentleman 
actually offered me his assistance, and that I 
must have subsequently seen his name in 
my employer’s books. Who ishe, my dear 
fellow—your maternal or paternal uncle?” 

* Neither one, nor other.” 

“A friend then, of course; have you known 
him long?” 

“ [have no distinct recollection of having 
seenhim more than once; and I never ex- 
changed with him more than half a dozen 
words in my life.” 

“ Who is he, then—-what is he?” 

“ T know nothing at all about the matter.” 

No reasoning or comparison of notes could 
throw the slightest glimmering of light upon 








hands; and if the rent isnot forthcoming at a 


the subject, and they at length gave up the 
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speculation in despair, after having come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Vesper was a very 
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Vor. 1 


talent and intellect, or the thousand circum. 
stances which fillthe sails of adventure. Wj). 


rich, a very benevolent, and a very odd/liam in fact almost regretted that he had 


man. 


“Can you tell me anything about Wig- 


wam?” asked William, taking up his hat. 


« Oh, the vagabond—he is dead,” said Bur- 


net, “ a house in Southampton Street that ev- 
ery body expected would have been down 
weeks ago, waited on purpose till he passed, 
and fell upon him. Some say he died on his 
way to the hospital, and others that the mel- 
ancholy event occurred after a debauch he 


committed there on a bottle of tincture of 


rhubarb, which he mistook for brandy. Af- 
ter all, poor fellow, I would cheerfully pay 
his tavern scores for the next twelve months 
to have him alive and merry with us now.— 
But you will affront Isabella—I mean Mrs. 
Burnet—if you do not afford her an opportu- 
nity of shewing that she isnot now obliged 
to send her visitors to the public-house. There 
is a liquor-stand especially, a very handsome 
affair upon my word, with decanters that look 
as if they were made of diamonds—you may 
see that she is anxious you should admire it, 
for she has just now accidentally moved it, 
fo the partial exposure of its glories, while 
looking for nothing, inthat cupboard. What, 
shall we indulge her? Come, out with it, 
my lass;stir up the fire—there—cheerily ; 
light another candle, and set it up before the 
chimney-glass, where it will shine as well as 
two. Now, draw in your chair, my friend, 
closer to the fire and my wife ;and_ listen, 
while Betty boils the kettle, to old Willie 
Dunbar, the prince of the early “Scottish po- 
ets, whom I have just been reading : 


*“ Be merry, man ! and take not far in mind, 

The wavering of this wretched worid of sorrow ! 
To God be humble, to thy friend be kind, 

And with thy neighbour gladly lend and borrow : 
His chance to night, it may be thine to morrow. 
Be blithe in heart for any aventure ; 

For oft with wisdom ’t has been said aforrow, 
Withont gladnesse avails no tresure!”’ 


The sight of Burnet’s happiness had a bene- 
ficial effect on our hero’s nerves. That night 
he slept and dreamed well; and the next mor- 
ning he arose to weave at will the sleepless 
dreams of buoyant, restless, and high-spirited 
youth. The boding voice of Wilkins died 


promised to meet him in the evening, froin 
the fear that some proposal of preposterous 
vulgarity awaited him. 

in the meantime his position with regard 
to Mr. Vesper was not in the slightest de. 
gree altered. The bank-note was changed, 
and partly spent—the Rubicon was passed : 
and the advice still to seek an interview with 
the donor which he had received from Buor- 
net, was both mean-spirited and injudicious, 
It was now, also, from the lapse of time, ab- 
solutely necessary to allay his mother’s fears 
by throwing off the mystery he had _ hitherto 
preserved on the subject of his real situation: 
and in addition to the other urgent reasons he 
had for desiring immediate employment, the 
recollection of his late walk on London Bridge 
swept across him sometimes like the icy 
breath of despair. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, he waited with a mixture of reluctance 
and expectation for the visit of Wilkins. 
The agent made his appearance at the ap- 
pointed time to a minute. 
“ Will you do me the favour,” said he, as 
he entered the room, “ to inform me, whether 
the original of that portrait resides, or ever 
did reside at Wells?” 
“Tnever knew her to reside any where 
but at Llanwellyn,” replied William :—* but 
you, Mr. Wilkins, who are a man of business, 
will excuse my reminding you that we have 
met on business.” 
“ Your business is done,” said the agent, 
“you are engaged in the capacity of private 
secretary to a member of parliament.” 
“Upon my word, I am very much obliged 
to you,” replied Wiliiam; “ but I cannot say 
that I fancy very much being engaged in any 
situation whatever without having been pre- 
viously consulted. What is the gentleman’s 
name?” 
“Clarence Fisher Esq.” A momentary 
shade of suspicion had crossed William's 
mind, asthe agent mentioned a description 
of employment so absolutely antipodial to the 
business of barter and sale, as any thing con- 
nected with the House of Commons; but the 
name, which he recognised as that of a gen- 


tleman of high influence and fortune in his 


away in his ear, and the suggestions of hope own county, at once restored his confidence; 


and vanity rose in their stead. The agent, 


and the note which Wilkins presented imme- 


indeed, did not appear to be half so clever diately after, sent a tingle of delight through 


a fellow as he had thought him; his expe- 
rience seemed to have lain exclusively in 
the mean walks of traffic; and his views of 
profit were chained to the snail-creeping 
pace of a fair per centum upon capital em- 
ployed. His process was entirely mechani- 
cal, and appeared to be more suited to the 
abilities of a steam-engine than to those of a 
gentleman’s son. He never dreamed of ma- 
king allowance either for the inequalities of 


his frame. 


“To William Clive, Esq. 
“ Sir, 

“ Your name having been mentioned to 
me bya mutual friend as that of a gentleman 
of high literary attainments, and a periodical 
writer of eminence, I am desirous of profiting 
by your abilities in the manner which will be 
explained by the bearer. If you will favour 





me with your company at breakfast to-morrow 
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morning, we can enter into the necesssary ar- 
rangements. Iam, sir, 


“Your most obedient servant, 
“ CLARENCE F sneer,” 


William was unable to speak for some mo- 
ments, so thick was the crowd of ideas which 
demanded words; and he had recourse, there- 
fore, to his old expedient of striding through 
the room. 

“ You are debating,” said Wilkins, with a 
kind of sneer, “ whether it would not be pro- 
per to stultify me in the eyes of Mr. Fisher, 
by refusing to ratify the agreement 1 have 
made in your behalf. It is good, however, to 
be cautious; who knows whether there is not 
a vacancy in the list of ambassadors? A pe- 
riodical writer of eminence, and a gentleman 
of high literary attainments, should not throw 
himself away! Come, come,” continued he, 
his voice softening, and a smile almost of be- 
nevolence playing on his features, “ you know 
you are glad of the offer. I can almost see 
the beating of that young heart through your 
dress ; and [ can quite sce the soaring of your 
young imagination in those sparkling eyes. 
Beat high, noble heart! Soar loftily, un- 
sullied thoughts! The time will come soon 
enough when you shail have forgotten to trem- 
ble to the touch of joy, or mount on the wings 
of hope !” 

“ Mr. Wilkins,” said William, taking hold 
of his hand, “ you have read my mind. Iam 
overjoyed at a circumstance which opens a 
prospect to me I have not lately contemplated, 
except in dreams. Your own evidence, as 
well asevery thing else around me, had begun 
to force home upon my mind the conviction 
that I was unfit, from my education, and the 
circumstances almost of isolation in which I 
was placed, to enter into successful rivalry 
with the crowd that strives and jostles in this 
human wilderness. ‘There now opens to me 
a more lofty and more lonely path to the tem- 
ple of fortune—a path which will bring me 
into contact with the mighty spirits of the 
time—with the wise, the noble, and the great; 
and where the heart of the climber is strength- 
ened, and his foot steadied by the excitement 
of worthy emulation, and the hope of honour- 
able reward.” The benevolence of the agent’s 
smile degenerated into ridicule as William 
went on; and when he had concluded, he 
answered drily— 

“ Ay, ay, you will meet with members of 
parliament enough, ll warrant you—with 
many a justice of the peace, and custos rotu- 
lorum—and many a limber-shanked young 
hero from Oxford and Cambridge, who has 
been forced away from his Christmas pudding, 
by paternal or patronia] authority, to worry a 
fox, or a goose, ay, or a rat in St. Stephen’s 
and yelp “ yes,” or “no,” and bark “ ya—ya 
—ya!” at the signal of the whipper-in of his 

k. and then, the emulation--true;.the 
ack of a party, or of a public man, must not 
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be nice; he will not stick attrifles in the race 
—-roads dirty or clean, low ruts or no ruts— 
all’s one to him; a strong stomach, and a 
willing tit of a conscience, are the main things. 
And as for the reward--why, a hundred a 
year in the Excise, or the guardship of a long 
stage, or even a curate’s gown, is no bad ex- 
change for a little dirty ink.” William’s 
heart beat loudly enough to drown the voice 
of the agent, even if his ears had not been en- 
gaged in watching the flight of his imagina- 
tion, which sung as it soared. A few of the 
concluding words, however, caught here and 
there, induced him to turna look of pity and 
contempt upon the speaker. A shopkeeper, 
thought he, a mere ragman! as Wilkins ab- 
ruptly took his leave— 
“ And left him alone with his glory.”’ 


The next morning, the agent called betimes, 
and found William at the toilet, at which he 
assisted with the most valet-like assiduity. 

*] am sorry you have shaved,” said he, “TI 
could have done it much better than that. By 
the bye, the best way to get your razors, is to 
purchase a dozen from a jew boy in the street. 
You will get the lot for ten shillings, and be 
absolutely sure of finding three or four of them 
good, the rest you may sell to your old clothes- 
man for fourpence a piece. What, a white 
cravat to breakfast! By nomeans—they would 
take you fora shopman, calling with your 
master’s bill. This black silk handkerchief, 
that brown frock, and—where are your boois $ 
if you have none, I will cut you straps in a 
twinkling, from the back of your trowsers, 
and if you draw them tight, your shoes will 
pass well enough for Wellington’s. The 
white cravat will do better, pinned as an 
under waistcoat—there, it looks pretty and 
genteel. No watch yet? That will never do; 
put money in thy pouch, and we’ll buy one 
as we go along—or at least a few seals and a 
ribbon. Be sure, however, to take a needle 
and thread with you, to stitch them to your 
waistband; I have known of accidents in my 
time; and we must remember to get the 
ribbon long enough, that you may not be 
obliged to pull out your no-watch to seal a 
Jetter.” 

“T trust,” said William, with some embar- 
rassment, “ that we may do without a watch 
this morning. The fact is I have one—but I 
have—a—lent it for a few days.” 

“Oh, up the spout? Well, so much the 
better; we'll call and get it. This beaver 
wont do; give me some of your hair oil, and 
I'll make you a new hat. Why, Gad-a-mer- 
cy! what do you mean to do with that great 
stick? We shall meet with no mad dogs in 
this cold weather, I assure you! There, now 
--but don’t cock your hat like an Irish hay- 
maker, it looks blackguard, I assure you. 
That will do; upon my word you don’t look 
like a shoplifter! Now lock your trunk--not 
so; to lock the door alone is of no use; 1] 
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never knew a single gentleman’s landlady 
who had not a duplicate key to every door in 
her house. Proved the fact in one case myself, 
by piling up all the glass and china in the 
cupboard in such a way that if the door was 

opened incautiously---my eye, what a crash ! 
i eard it when I was half way down the 
street. Now, come along, my dear sir; but 
step circumspectly, or your straps will go.’ 
Wilkins run on in the same way during the 
whole of the walk, exhibiting much of the 
shrewdness as well as littleness of a man who 
lives by artifice, or, in the common phrase, by 
his wits. 

When they reached Mr. Fisher’s house, he 
nodded familiarly to the servant who opened 
the door, and whispered---‘* How did you like 
the stockings, John?’ and when admitted to! 
the presence of the member of parliament, his| 
first words were--- 

“T have brought yon the snuff-box, sir--- 
two pounds twelve and six---and here is Mr. 
Clive---Mr. Clive, Mr. Fisher.” Mr. Fisher 
was avery gentlemanlike sort of youngish 
man, and did not by any means resemble a 
senator. He received Williain with the most 
polite affability, and rushed at once into a 
stream of remarks on literature and politics, 
which seemed to be the sequel of a train of 
thought which he had been pursuing alone. 
His “conversation, somewhat desultory and 
pyebald, presented certain of the advantages 
of a dictionary, where you meet with mean- 
ings and definitions without being troubled 
withthe process by which these are arrived at 
or manufacturec. Some of his propositions, 
indeed, might have been susceptible of dispute; 
but many were self-evident, and many inge- 
nious, and those which were neither one nor 
other were at least new. 

William, who of late had been a “ constant 
reader” of the reviews and magazines, de- 
tected occasionally a striking resemblance 
between the thoughts and facts of his intend- 
ed patror, and those which were the most 
fashionable in these floating surfaces of litera- 
ture; and indeed the numerous pamphlets 
scattered about the room, in covers brown, 
blue, and green, gave additional token that 
Mr. Fisher’s studies k aya good deal in a class 
of reading, perhaps the best calculated that 
could be imagined to give an appearance and 
a polish of know ledge, ‘to him who has no time, 
or no inclination to grapple with the reality. 

In politics, William had the pleasure to 
find that he could side with his patron with- 
out hurt to his conscience. Mr. Fisher was 
a patriot; but whether the patriotism of that 
day was ministeri*! or popular, whether it op- 
posed or advocated Catholic emancipation, 
and which side it took on the questions of'corn, 
taxes, and poaching, we do not know. It is 
pleasant, at any any rate, to think with a mem- 
ber of parliament, especially when one is eat- 
ing his rolls, and drinking his chocolate; and 
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found respect for the talents and probity of 
Mr. Fisher. This sentiment was greatly in- 
creased at the opening of the main busines 
of the meeting. 

“ Here,” said Mr. Fisher, unloc king a port- 
folio of papers, “ here is a sketch by whieh) 
you will be enabled to perceive more complete- 
ly the character of my political sentiment: 
It is a mere sketch, remember, or rather a 
series of memoranda for a pamphlet, which | 
intended to have written during the last re- 
cess. Business, however, pursues a public 
man even to the country; and so much en- 
grossed have my thoughts lately been, that | 
have found it quite impossible to fill out my 
idea into a shape fit for publication. Now, 
;w ith talents like yours, and study so intense, 
united to that sleepless assiduity which ehar- 
j}acterises the sents men of the press, it has 
occurred to me, that, perhaps with little ex- 
pense of time or labour, you might be able, 
under direction of these memoranda, to supply 
the details. I may add, that although in the 
main point my sentiments shall ever remain 
unchanged, yet, | am not so vain as to reject 
counsel from your superior experience, or to 
refuse you permission to alter or modify the 
secondary views and general arrangement of 
the subject. You need not be at the trouble 
lof reading the papers here; but when you 
have thrown your own ideas upon paper, under 
direction, as 1 have said, of my memoranda, 
and taken into consideration the form in which 
the work should be presented to the world, we 
shall have another consultation. 

“* And now, my dear sir, you need be under 
no apprehension that you will be for ever em- 
ployed in the capacity of a mere amanuensis. 








the vanity of entertaining publicly a secretary, 
more especially in the person of a gentleman 
so high m the walks of literature as yourself ; 

yet, in private, you must permit me to treat 
you not merely as a secretary, butas a friend. 
There are many little things, you must be 
aware, which would be but the amusement o! 
an idle hour to one like you, ‘and which to me 
are vexatious and overwhelming, on the same 
principle that it is the additional straw, after 
his full load has been imposed, which breaks 
the back of a certain respectable animal. For 
instance, [ am to preside to-day at a public 
dinner, and speak on a subject flat, stale, and 
unprofitable to me, but into which, perhaps, 
you could contrive to throw something brilli- 
ant and striking. ‘There is a newspaper, in 
which you will find an account of the same 
annual ceremony for last year, Lord Twaddle 
in the chair. Every thing will go on in pre- 
cisely the same form to-day; and, in fact, 
without the assistance ofa secretary, I believe 
I should be obliged to have recourse to the 
expedient of an ‘honourable friend, who files 
his speeches regularly, and makes them all 
serve, year after year, from one dissolution of 





William rose from breakfast with a very pro- 


parliament to another. Do, my dear sir, sit 


Although I shall not, at present, be guilty of 
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down, and set your wits to work---let me out- 
twaddle T'waddle, for once! Come, Wilkins,” 
continued Mr. Fisher, “‘to return to the 
twenty pounds’---all this is Sanscrit to you; 
we shall now go into another room and get 
over some business more congenial to your 
tastes and habits, and leave Mr. Clive to his 
amusement.” 

When the agent followed the honourable 
member to an inner chamber, he threw him- 
self with a jerk upon a table, and sat eyeing 
his patron in silence with a sullen and dogged 
look, while, the latter bolted the door. 

“ Read that!” said Mr. Fisher, throwing a 
letter to him, with the careless and yet churl- 
ish air with which a beggar tosses a superfluous 
crust to a dog. 

« You see,” said the patron, when Wilkins 
had finished reading---* you see, the hag Cald- 
well can be of use yet. All has happened for 
the best. If I had caught the fair fugitive, 
some noise and nonsense might have taken 
place; but as it was, her fit of illness, by con- 
fining her to an obscure cottage, concealed 
her as efiectually from nf¥ search as if the 
gods had changed her intoa tree. Then when 
she gets up from her bed, what does she do! 
Why, she walks direct, as if under the special 
guidance of Fatum itself, to Lambton, and 
inserts herself between the jaws of the 
beldame Caldwell, a pensioner at will on my 
bounty !”” 

“| need hardly ask,” said Wilkins with a 
sneer, “ what your worship means to do with 
the girl!” 

*{ mean,” replied Mr. Fisher, “to make 
her either my mistress or my wife--but she 
shall have her choice.” Wilkins emitted a 
scornful and incredulous chuckle. 

“ Why, you outcast cur!” cried the patron, 
striding up to him in a fury---“ you pendulum 
between life and death! the creature of my 
sufferance---the wretch over whose neck the 
sword of public justice hangs suspended by my 
policy, and withheld from falling by my mercy 
—do you suppose that 1 would deign to dis- 
semble with you!” 

“Call me felon,” said Wilkins, “and you 
have said all. Ina moment of drunken des- 
peration [| robbed your father—long—long 
ago. ‘The witnesses were few---only you, and 
the devil, and one or two more. Well, 1 was 
not afraid of death, for | could die then---al- 
though I cannot now; and yet I sold myseif--- 
for a few years of breath, of toil, of anxiety, of 
cold, and hunger, and nakedness, with fits of 
repletion between---for this } sold myself; the 
worst bargain I ever made in my life! You 
see I have not forgotten, I do not affect inde- 
pendence, not I; but I have one comfort still 
--you cannot hinder me from sneering and 
chuckling, if you were to give your-blood for 
it.” Mr. Fisher’s fits of rage, todo them jus- 
tice, were seldom of Jong continuance, at least 
in their external phenomena, and he replied in 





a conciliatory, if not friendly tone. 
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“You must acknowledge, Wilkins, you 
sometimes provoke me to forget myself by 
your cursed impertinence. As to your having 
sold yourself, that [ know nothing about; I 
only know that, in return for the little ser- 
vices you have occasionally been kind enough 
to render me, [ have offered you again and 
again a handsome situation in a Government 
office. If you prefer the vagabond and uncer- 
tain life you now lead to one of comfort and 
respectability, it surely is not my fault.” 

“It is touching that situation,” said Wil- 
kins. “that I have come here to-day; and, 
with your good pleasure, we shall discuss the 
subject before entering uponany other. That 
you have made me the offer you mention | 
allow ; and if it was kindly meant--why, it 
was kindly done, that is all. Its conditions, 
however, were rest and permanence of abode. 
How could I rest---with hell in my bosom, and 
horror at my heels! I am a good-natured 
man, Mr. Fisher, a humane, charitable, kind- 
hearted man; I have nothing of the fiend 
about me, not an inch---and yet I could not 
rest. Well! I have hitherto rejected your 
offers, and continued wilfully the vagabond 
which crime and folly have made me; but my 
mind is changed---I now claim your promise--- 
I demand the debt, if debt it be, to the utter- 
most farthing; and then, perhaps, we may 
begin 2 new score.” 

“ The debt shall be-paid,” said Mr. Fisher; 
and that instantly.” 

* But not to me. No, no---I am not such a 
fool. Circumstances have not changed with 
me since yesterday. l am the same man, 
haunted by the same thoughts, and surrounded 
by the same destinies. I cannot rest, not I, 
with a halter swinging over my head, swaying 
to and fro in the gale of events, and hitting 
me every now and then a knock on the pate 
enough to awaken the dead. Ina word be- 
stow the situation upon that lad who is writ- 
ing in your breakfast parlour, and I will ac- 
quit you of the debt, and give you a receipt 
in full of all demands.” Mr. Fisher pondered 
for a minute. 

* You have sometimes, Wilkins,” said he, 
“given me credit fora certain sagacity in 
ferreting out the motives of others from their 
lurking holes; but, upon my life, you fairly 
puzzle me now. Frankly, ‘what interest 
have you in the destinies of this young adven- 
turer !” 

“1 will tell you,” said Wilkins. “ He is, 
if I am not grossly mistaken, the natural son 
of William Vesper, the brother of the unhappy 
man whom | was at least the proximate cause 
of leading todestruction. The extraordinary 
interest taken in his fate by Mr. Vesper, and 
the love which | happen to know subsisted 
between the latter and the young man’s moth- 
er, convince me of the fact; and I am also 
aware, that, owing to some youthful impry- 
dences, the stern father has now cast off the 
bastard from his protection. Well, sir, | know, 
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and from experience—bitterly, bitterly—that 
the day will come when the ties of kindred 
and natural affection, that only seem loosened 
by the intervention of the passions, will close— 
and close—and close—till his heart shall feel 
choked with the pressure. 1 know that Mr. 
Vesper will raise his head, were it from even 
his dying pillow, and bless the man who 
could say to him—‘ Behold your son! I 


befriended him in your desertion—I took him{any thing—every thing. 


by the hand when you cast him away—I 
saved him from the ruin to which you devoted 
him!” 

“ And what have you to do with all this?” 
asked Mr. Fisher, “ will you be one of the 
comforters at William Vesper’s bedside ?” 

“ Perhaps not; for ought I know it may be 
my turn first; but if so, I shall at least die 
with an uncovered face. It will be some satis- 
faction, after so many years of winding, and 
sneaking, and skulking, to turn at last to bay. 
The forgiveness of a good man will be upon 
my head, and his blessing in my ears, and I 
shall raise up my face boldly among my fellow 
men, and cry with a last loud voice—Wilkins 
is no more! Ho! [am Richard Watson !—and 
my spirit shall pass to its account, with the 
satisfaction of having enjoyed at least one 
moment’s virtuous liberty, ina life of folly, and 
crime, and bondage.” 

“You have earned the reward,” said Mr. 
Fisher, with perhaps more appearance of 
coldness than he felt. 

“ And you may Co with it what you will.” 

“Give me your promise, then, on paper.” 

“You doubt my word?” 

“1 doubt nothing—and I believe nothing. 
{aim aman of business ; give me your written 

romise, or you have given nothing.” Mr. 
Fisher wrote the promise, and put it into the 
agent’s hand, 

“ And now, sir,” said he, “ since your busi- 
ness is dispatched, you will condescend, I pre- 
sume, toattend tomine. Itis my intention— 
however idiotical a face you may think it ne- 
cessary to assume on the ogcasion— to marry 
Miss Howard; who has already from some 
punctilio, which neither you nor I_ know any 
thing about, refused my hand. Wilkins!” 
continued Mr. Fisher, “1 do not know how it 
is, but this project has become a part of my 
soul; it is woven in even with the dreams of 
my ambition, and the airy pageants of my 
pride. Birth, riches,and political connexion ; 
all these [ already possess—and, in addition 
to all these, | would have the most beautiful 
and the most virtuous wife in the empire!” 
He walked up the room, his face glowing, and 
his eyes spafkling, and stood for some moments 
at the window, looking into the street. Then 
turning again to Wilkins, with a composed 
look, and firm, proud tone— 

“ She lives,” said he, “ in a retired cottage 
in the outskirts of Lambton. It shall be your 
duty—executed with all gentleness—simply 
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waiting. The rest 1 undertake myself. Clive 
shall accompany us—silence! not a word— 
not a look!—Slave, the Saturnalia are past, 
and I am master once more!--I have fe}; 


having more tools than are necessary. Clive 
will be useful; he possesses both talent and 
manageability—two rare virtues in their un- 
ion. ‘Talk him over—you know how. Promise 
To-morrow night, 
you will be here at ten to a minute ;—mark 
me, sir, both.” 

He then left the room, muttering between 
his teeth, when he had gained the passage— 
“ Ay, he will be useful in more ways than 
one, he shall earn his collectorship. Watson 
thinks himself clever—but I did not pledgc 
myself to time !”” 

The agent slowly made his exit by another 
way, muttering between his teeth—* He shail 
go, then—but to the rendezvous, as he shal! 
think, of mutual and adventurous love, Once 
safe in the collectorship, I shall teach him to 
foil the villain, if I hang for it.” 


CHAPTER XIl. 
Even so /> fared. And dark round Lynden grew 
Misfortune’s troubles ; and foreboding fears 
That rose like distant shadows, nearer drew, 
O’ercasting the calm evening of his years ; 
Yet still amidst the gloom fair hope appears, 
A raiubow in thecloud. And for a space, 
Till the horizon closes round, or clears, 
Reiurns our tale— 

PRINGLE’s GLeEN- LYNDEN 


“To the Mount! To the Mount!” cried Mr. 
Vesper, as he issued from Mrs. Clive’s house : 
“Let me shake off this dotage of an unripe 
old age; let me awaken from a dream, which 
has fastened upon my heart like a night-mare! 
Fie, fie! let me return to the Curate, and 
backgammon—a much fitter amusement for 
my years than a game at battledore and shut- 
tlecock, where I am myself the empty thing 
which is tossed about from one player to 
another, rejected, baffled, and laughed at by 
beth. A shuttlecock, said 1? Why, Iam the 
absolute pantaloon of a pantomime, skipping, 


the stage to the other, knocking myself and 
others down, and shoving in my head where 
I have no business, only to receive a slap in 
the face for my pains.” 

Before reaching the inn, however, some 
pangs almost of remorse shot through his 
heart. Is it possible, thought he, that she 
can be innocent? So young, so fair, so hum- 
ble, so devout, is it yet possible that she can 
have awakened the enmity of the base even 
by her unpretending virtues? His heart an- 


swered “ Yes;” but his judgment shook the 
head. Absorbed in reflection, he strode up 





to place her in my chariot which shall be in 





the stairs and entered his apartment without 


deeply enough already the inconvenience of 


and rushing, and tumbling from one end of 
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being aware that he was followed by some{« 
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»ppressed, and as at length he tore open Mrs. 


one; and, on turning round when he heard|Caldwell’s answer, it was with a quaking 


the door shut behind him, he was, for the}! 
moment, startled to find hinself alone with a 


veart and a trembling hand. 
“ Honoured sir” ran the epistle, “there is 


woman whose loose cap, dishevelled hair, and|no young lady of that name in Lambton. 
agitated manner indicated, as he supposed,| Happy should I be to behold again my bene- 


something not very wide of insanity. 


factor, 
“ Judge not,” cried Mrs. Merton—* judge | neighbourhood, visited at present by the anger 
not, lest ye be judged! IT know what you have|of the Lord, in the shape of typhus 


but I must entreat him to avoid a 


” 





heard, and [ know, from that gloomy eye,|The paper fell from Mr. Vesper’s hands, and 


what you believe. 


But if you had seen herja loud groan broke from his lips. 


The dis- 


as I saw her—if you had heard her as | heard} ease brought on by unwonted hurry and agi- 


her—if you had prayed beside her as I did, 
with our knees on the grave, and the dead 


tation of mind, and hitherto controulled by his 
moral energy, took advantage, like a skilful 


lying around us—oh, [am sure that you at}foe, of the moment of weakness and confus- 
least would not cast her off to a second and/ion, and he was carried to bed by the ser- 


bitterer orphanship than she has yet sus- 
tained !” 
“ My good woman,” said Mr. Vesper, catch- 


vants, and did not rise again for many days. 
Although still weak and bewildered, he 
was at length able to stand onee more upon 


ing suddenly hold of her arm—* tell me all,|his feet, and the first use he made of his re- 
and at once—or rather tell me only which | covered liberty of action was to drive express 
way she has gone, for my heart believes|to Llanwellyn, to which place he had given 


you.” 
“She has fled from a villain, although 
without knowing half his villainy, and from 


instructions for al] his letters to be addressed. 
Two of those heart-striking bits of paper 
awaited him, but his eye turned sickening 


the malice and uncharitableness of those—|away from the masculine characters in the 


among whom I was myself one—who were 
too ignorant and too wicked to understand 
her. Where she has gone—alas! I can only 
point to the west; but money, spirit, and ac- 
tivity can do any thing.—For shame, get up, 
and be a man, (for Mr. Vesper had sat down 
exhausted)—take a postchaise, and drive in 
the direction towards Lambton; she cannot 
have got far, poor thing, alone, and on foot, 
and without friends or money, to speed her on 
her way.” Mr. Vesper started up, a hectic 
glow burning on his withered cheek. 

“Tam surely not so old a man,” said he, 
as if communing with himself, “ not so very 
old! and yet I feel my limbs grow weak, and 
my breath fail. What of that! My heart is 
still stout and true; I can at least sit in a 
postchaise and direct the pursuit. True, she 
cannot be far off, and I shall be able to track 
her as we do the moon through clouds, by her 
halo.” He had reason to believe, however, 
almost to know, that she was not at Lambton, 
and the nearer villages, therefore, whether in 
or out of the line of road, were first to be ex- 
amined. “Can it be,” thought he, “ that any 
mistake has occurred !” and he pansed on 
the steps of the vehicle—*I will not trust 
Mrs. Clive’s information; and yet there will 
be risk in going direct so far as Lambton. | 
will write; yes, Mrs. Caldwell, the woman 
whose husband I saved from prison, will be 
happy to have an opportunity of returning the 
service by making ‘the necessary inquiries, 
and she can address to me at the furthest town 
I shall have to visit in my search.” The let- 
ter was written and dispatched, the journey 
commenced, and finished, and towns, villages, 
and hamlets visited and explored: the fever- 
ish glow yet burned in Mr. Vesper’s cheek, 


superscription of both. Helen had not writ- 
ten! ‘The date of the post-marks, however, 
awakened a painful interest; they were some 
days old, and he opened them with a vague 
feeling of alarm. The first was from Burnet, 
and ran as follows :— 


* Dear Sir, 


“| have acted upon your suggestion and 
I am overjoyed to say, with considerable suc- 
cess. With the assistance of a Mr. Wigwam, 
whom I believe you know, I wasable to trace 
back the history of Wilkins till I found him 
at Bristol, under his real name of Watson. [ 
immediately proceeded to that town, and 
having ascertained by the files of newspapers 
that a vessel sailed for America about the 
date of Watson’s disappearance, it became 
my business todiscover the names of the pas- 
sengers, and as many of the particulars of 


time rendered possible. ‘These inqniries con- 
vinced me that if a gentleman who had pass- 
ed by the name of Ormond was not the object 
of mf search, he had not sailed from this 
port. About Mr. Ormond I could for some 
time learn no particulars whatever; but at 
length on carefully inspecting the newspapers 
of the period, | was led to conjecture that 
some circumstances of haste or concealment 
must have attended his departure. <A trunk 
was a. vertised as having been left behind by 
him through mistake; and as it was describ- 
ed as bearing the letter V, you may imagine 
that the eagerness of my pursuit was increas- 
ed tenfold. The trunk I found was claimed 
by a creditor at Wells; and on proceeding to 
that town, I learn that in fact a person whom 
I had no difficulty im identifying with the pas- 





his limbs were weaker and his breathing more 


senger, had at the very time deserted his fa- 


their appearance and history as the lapse of 
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mily, and fled trom his creditors, 
Howard, and left the town, no one knew for 


what quarter. This lady, I feel convinced, 
from the coincidence of dates and other cir- 


cumstances, was the late Mrs. Howard, of 


Llanwellyn, a virtuous and amiable woman, 
whose daughter, to whom you may be direct- 
ed by Mrs. Clive—you have a better oppor- 
tunity of interrogating than I. God grant 
that Helen Howard may prove to be your 
niece! Unless she has failed in a very re- 
markable manner in the promise of her youth, 
she will be an honour even to you. I cannot 
help still feeling anxious on the subject of this 
singular and interesting search. If I do not 
hear from you in a very few days, I shall con- 
clude that some unforeseen circumstance has 
occurred to prevent your being in Llanwellyn 
at the time you expected, and shall instantly 
go down myself. It is contrary I know to 
the forms of business—but my wife will not 
let me close this letter without telling you—I 
do not know what, for her voice is choked, 
and tears are in her eyes. I remain, dear 
sir, with sincere respect and gratitude, your 
obedient servant 

“Ricwarp Burner.” 


The effect which this letter produced on 
the shattered nerves of Mr. Vesper, may be 
conceived. He wept and prayed by turns— 
sometimes giving way toa burst of joy and 
tenderness, and sometimes trembling and 
turning pale as the withering thought assail- 
ed his heart, that this perhaps too late disco- 
very might serve only as a mockery or a 
chastisement. The other letter if pos- 
sible, of a still more agitating nature; and 
when he had read it, he stood for some time 
silent and aghast, whilst a sense of evil al- 
most amounting to despair, seemed weighing 


was, 


( 
him down to the dust. 
6 Sir, 
“ Mr. Burnet having communicated to}; 


me the result of his enquiries on the subject}] 
of your brother’s family, I hasten to give you 
this additional piece of information. You 
must know that at the village of Lambton I}] 
have a bit of a chit—a little fair-haired girl—|t 
my only child above ground, 
managed one way and another, to give a lit-}1 
tle schooling, and clothing, and boardin« g, and 
lodging. She never knew, and never will 
know, that her father stole the supplies from 
his hunger, when he could not wrest them 
from the more fatal gripe of his thirst. I am 
proud of it now ; and God knows I have noth- 
ing else to be proud of—for as to my picking 
you out of the stones in Southampton Street, 
it was a mere impulse of the moment, such 
as might have served me on another occasion 
to knock a man down. Well, sir, this poor 
little creature writes to me once every month, 
for I will not take the word of any body else 


t 


a 
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to whom F have} li 
fi 
up and down the room, and lost himself in 
painful recollections, and delightful anticipa 


suffering, rather than impelling, 
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gone to see her myself, but that, somehow ,, 
other—it isa humiliating thing for a father ;, 
say it—I did not feel comfortable in the ide, 
of looking my own child in the face. But ; 
the point. Amidst the chit-chat with whic) 
I am entertained im her letter of to-day, sly 
tells me that she has gone to ‘a new-come 
schoolmistress—one Miss Howard,’ who is x 
* young, and pretty, and kind, and sorrow‘), 
and—, so and so. Now, sir, neither th» 
name nor description is very common, xy 
schoolmistresses, you know, migrate 
times as well as their scholars. However, 
she is not to be found at Llanwellyn, do no: 
as you love your life, lose a moment in pr. 
ceeding to Lambton. If Lam not mistak. 
her individuality, she is there in the fang: 
an old jade, Caldwell, who—although my 
nocent child of course knows nothing aj) 
the metter—has for many years past acted : 
infamous part in catering for the pleasures 0 
a Mr. Fisher, a profligate man of rank whi 
property lies near Llanwellyn. Where Dic! 
Burnet can be in such times, I cannot inn- 
gine; however, if I do not hear from you in 
a day or two, I will myself put my_ broken 
leg on the top of the coach, and go down ty 
Lambton. ‘The business will be an introdue- 
tion to my daughter which I need not  blus! 
for; and the spirit of her mother will 
Jonger walk between us, as [ have often seen 
it, drawing a circle round her child which | 
durst not enter. Iam, dear sir, your grate- 
ful and devoted, Jack—no, John Wigwam.” 
When Mr. Vesper recovered from a kind 


some- 


of stupor into which he was thrown by thes; 
letters, he jumped into a postchaise with al! 
the activity of five and twenty, and at ten 
o’clock the same evening reached 
All was safe! The name of the young school- 
mistress was known at the inn, and he was 


Lambton. 


lirected to her cottage in the outskirts of tli 


town. 


He was weary—nay, faint and exhausted ; 
and Helen had in all probability retired to 
ved. Would it not be better to prepare him 


self by a night's rest for the agitating inter 
view; and when the light of a new day awok« 


1er to intrepid thought and virtuous exertion 
o fling suddenly upon that noble heart th: 
Restless, yet 
Mr. Vesper by degrees forgot his 
he fell into his old habit of pacing 


ight of hope and happiness ! 
iot uneasy, 
itigue 5 


ions. Again he hung in fancy over thie 


death-bed of his father, and looked round the 


partment with a glance of remembered hor- 


ror for the spectres conjured up by the dying 
man. 
rounded by the shadowy forms that gathered 
round the pillow of death; his unhappy bro- 
ther—the forsaken wite—the friendless or- 


His breath came thick; he was _ sur- 


Then, 


his thoughts 


han—all stood palpably beside him. 





that she is alive: and indeed [ would have} t« 


» flow downwards on the current of time, he 
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jund himself sweeping past many a pointed 
rock and overhanging precipice, many a drea- 
ry flat, and howling waste in his life’s voyage; 
tilarriving suddenly within the verge of the 
present, his dim eyes glittered with unex- 
pected deligh t, and his ‘heart trembled both 
with fear and joy. 

«Tush!” cried he, striking his unsteady 
limbs with the brown cane which he still held 

in his hand—* I am not so old as you would 
persuade me! A walk on this beautiful night 
will but compose my mind for sleep. I will 
only just Took at the cottage that contains her, 
and lifting up my hands in that holy moon- 
light, t thank my God with an unfettered soul 
for his mercies.” 

It was indeed a beautiful night. The round 
moon stood serene and bright in the heavens; 
supreme and alone, the stars that are her hand- 
maids were Icst in the radiance. ‘The distant 
hills, the stirless tress, the lake distiguished 
by its deeper black and more dazzling white, 
the crowd of human habitations, with their 
lights and shadows, still, solemn, breathless, 
impressed the spectator with a feeling of ad- 
miration exalted, and yet tranquillized by 
awe; he could not even have prayed aloud. 
On passing the opening of a green lane, at 
the westward end of the town, Mr. Vesper 
observed, half hidden in the shade, an object 
which startled him at first merely by its in- 
congruity with the scene. It was a hand- 
some travelling chariot. The postillion, dis- 
mounted, was leaning, apparently asleep on 
the neck of one of his horses, and three 
figures, concealed in the shade, sat motionless 
in the interior. When Mr. Vesper had pass- 
ed, his heart began to beat thick, and a feel- 
ing of indefinite alarm took possession of’ his 
mind, He pressed eagerly on, however, to 
the cottage described to him, which stood 
‘lose by, and, striking the wall with his hand— 

“We part no more!” exclaimed he alond, 
though in an under-tone, “ in life and in death 
| am with you!’ Every thing was silent 
within, and the little windows in front were 
completely dark. He stole softly round to the 
back of the house, where he found to his in- 
re eso relief, by the light issuing through 
the chinks of the window-shutters, that Helen 
had not yet retired to bed. He could even 
see into the interior; and he debated with 
himself whether he should not tap at the win- 
dow and warn her of the supposed danger. 

Helen was seated at the table, where lay 
some old papers and a closed book. She lean- 
ed her head upon her hand, looking down- 
wards as if perusing some peper before her, 
and Mr. Vesper was struck with pity and 
alarm at the excessive paleness of her face, 
which exhibited all the tokens of recent ill- 
ness, while her cheeks wet with tears denot- 
ed present grief. 'The next moment her bo- 
som rose with a convulsive throb, but was ar- 
rested midway by strong resolution; and she}1 
sat for some time like one of those beautiful 
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creations of genius, in which the art of the 
sculptor seems to seize and petrify an emo- 
tion or a passion, like torrents frozen in their 
fall. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, at length 
her bosom fell, and the unseen witness imnag- 
ined that he heard a low, long sigh accompany 
the action; she then pushed gently away with 
one hand the paper on which she had been 
gazing, and rested the other on the book 
which lay beside her. 

The paper thus placed within the scope of 
his observation, Mr. Vesper could not avoid 
discovering to be a china-ink portrait of Wil- 
liam Clive, which she had once shewn him 
with her other drawings. ‘They had exchang- 
ed these memorials, it seems, in very early 
youth, “God help my holy child,” said Mr. 
Vesper, a tear starting to his eye, and a smile 
hovering on his lip, “ my poor Helen isa wo- 
man still!” From a feeling of delicacy he re- 
tired from the window ; and unwilling, if it 
could be avoided with safety, to break in up- 
on her solitude at such a moment, he deter- 
mined once more to examine the object which 
had given him so much alarm. 

If the e: arriage was still stationary, he 
might have time to run to the nearest houses 
and rouse the inmates, although this in fact 
appeared to him to be proper only as a_pre- 
cautionary measure against a barely possible 
danger. The carriage was still stationary, 
but not so the travellers, for Mr. Vesper, as 
he crept along the shady side ofthe road, was 
very near plunging into their presence. 

“Mr, Fishe r,” remarked one of them, 
“ should wait no longer,” and Mr. Vesper, at 
once terrified by the name and heart-struck 
by the voice, which awakened a terrible sus- 
picion, stood rooted to the spot. The speaker 
was apparently a young man, of a tal) and 
elegant figure. He leant against a tree with 
folded arms, and his face, concealed from Mr. 
Vesper, was raised towards the moon. The 
next moment he turned his head with a sigh, 
and discovered the features of William Clive! 
Mr. Vesper quickly averted his eyes, and re- 
coiled as one weuld from some loathsome and 
deadly snake. 

Scarcely had he regained his post at the 
back window to give the alarm to Helen, and 
then defend with his life if necessary the en- 
trance, when he heard a loud knocking at the 
door. Helen, he could see, started up in 
terror and surprise ; her first motion was to 
run to the door, but she was arrested by a 
storm of blows upon the shutter from Mr. 
Vesper. The knocking was then renewed 
with greater violence, and answered instanta- 
neously by the window-shutter, which Mr. 
Vesper, missing the bolt in his agony, in vain 
endeavoured to tear open. The affrighted 
girl looked from one side to another, as the 
noise assailed her ears, in the most helpless 
perplexity; and at length, the slight fasten- 
ing of the door giving way, a man ‘burst into 
the apartment. 
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“] mean you no harin,” said Wilkins, “none 
on my life! and | know a man in the village 
who will end your door for a mere trifle.” 

“ What is your pleasure, sir!” inquired 
Helen in a firm and dignified tone, as she re- 
covered her presence of mind. 

“ Nay,” said Wilkins, “it is no pleasure of 
mine. I guess from your situation and cir- 
cumstances that it can be but some passing |< 
caprice which has made you refuse Mr. Fish- 
er, and so, a ride in his carriage, which waits 
in the jane, candono harm. It is his whim, 
and must be complicd with; but if you fear 
violence, I pledge myself solemnly that I 
will myself remain behind the carriage to 
protect you.” He seized her hand as he spoke, 
and looked for the first time full in her face. 

“| will rather,” said Helen, after a mo- 
ment’s deliberation, “1 will rather trust my- 
self to the ruffian master than his ruffian hire- 
ling. Inform your employer, that before his 

strange invitation can be accepted, it must 
be delivered by himself in person.” 

Wilkins continued staring at her for some 
moments after she had spoken, and then pres- 
sing his hand upon his forehead, 
pain, 

“Jt is strange,” said he, as if unconscious 
of the presence of another, “ it is strange how 
events come round! What have | todo with 
this fanfily! I required them not, [I sought 
them not; and yet, go where I will, they 
confront me like a witness, or lie in wait for 
me like a snare. I ruined the father, and 
through him | beggared and murdered the 
grandfather ; and now, in the third genera- 
tion, the same destiny throws me in, per- 
haps fatal contact, with the last living des- 
cendant! Destiny !—Idle, mischievous word! 
I feel at this moment that my own soul is the 
master of my fate. Come what may, I will 
not run the risk of injuring one hair of her 
head! Clive,” continued he, as he went 
out, “behold. the original of the portrait !”’ 
and William rushed into the room. 

Helen sprung from a chair, on which she 
had sunk, and ran with a rapid and unsteady 
step to meet him; but, stopping abruptly in 
the middle of the fleor, she fixed a gaze of 
surprize and apprehension on his face. Wil- 
liam seemed at first so crushed and con- 
founded by her appearance, that he looked as 
if about to sink into the earth, and when she 
approached him, he staggered back like one 
whose path is crossed by a spectre; but re- 
gaining almost instantaneously his firmness, 
he advanced, and said in a steady voice, but 
with a white and trembling lip—“1 came 
here, madam, prepared to act my part in a 
comedy, but as I perceive we are alone, there 
can be no need for such mummery. I am 
ready to attend you to the carriage.” At 
these words Helen threw 
aghast, and the colour fled from her face ; 
but the next moment, her eye lightened, her 


like one in 


| 









distend, and she cast a look of withering dis. 
dain upon her lover. 


*“ What, in the name of God,” cried hyo. 
“does this mean? Is it possible—” and hp 


looked into her scornful eyes with a gaze that 
seemed to search for her very soul. — 

“ itmeans,” cried Mr. Vesper, dashing th 

casement to pieces with one vigorous blow, 
“it means that you are a villain and a traitor, 
the hireling of one who is the meanest, ani 
vilest, and most abject of the human race !’ 
Helen had turned her head at the interrup- 
tion; but when she looked again for \W\). 
liam’s answer to the accusing witness, | 
vanished. 

A scuffle was heard at the door, wher 
Wilkins appeared to have been listening; ; 
as this was followed by the hurried sound | 
their retreating steps, an exclamation froin t 
agent fell like a knell upon her ear. “ T') 
are both armed, by —— !” 

She staggered some steps towards the door; 
but her feet, as if transfixed to the ground, 
seemed to refuse to bear her further; she 
threw back her long tresses, bent forward her 
head, and listened with the intensity of oi 
whose whole faculties of soul and sense were 
concentrated in her hearing. By degrees her 
weak frame began to tremble, till at length 
the very apartment was shaken by the fierce- 
ness of her agitation; her repressed breath 
rose moaningly from her bosom in spite of her 
struggles to withhold it, and as two shots 
were fired almost simultaneously without, s 
fell without a start or scream, upon the floor 
When Helen recovered her 
found herself sitting on the floor, supported 
by Mr. Vesper, who knelt by her side. Shi 
cast her eyes feebly yet wildly round th 
room, and the moment they had rested on th 
face of her lover, who lay covered with blood 
upon the carpet, she broke from her unc! 
arms, and, forgetful of time, place, sex—o' 
every thing which chains the soul to the for- 
malities of society—-threw herself on lier 
knees beside him, pressed his cold hand t 
her throbbing bosom, kissed passionately his 
frozen lips, and called upon his name with 
all the frantic tenderness of a woman who 
loves, and who despairs. After the first  mo- 
ments of agitation were over, she assumed 
the part of a doctress and a nurse; and when 
she had washed away the blood and chated 
his temples, the wounded man opened his eyes. 

At this moment a tumultuous seund of 
voices and footsteps was heard without, and 
immediately after Burnet entered the cottage 
with his hand twisted into the neckcloth of 
Mr. Fisher, and followed by Wigwam, hop- 
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senses, she 


ping on one ieg, and lovingly arm and arm 


with Wilkins, whom he threatened with the 


back her head hammer end of a broken crutch. 


“Look ye, sir,” said Wilkins, shaking off 


his guard ‘with one effort, and stepping up to 





cheek burned, her form seemed to rise and 
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I ask no further testimony, and I can give{that he owes his hurt to no other cause than 
none, than her very extraordinary resem-|/his own impetuosity.” Watson hardly wait- 
blance to her mother, who is now a saint/ed for the conclusion of this speech than he 
inheaven. ‘This information you should have|threw up his hat, and danced about the room 
had from me long before now, had! not been} like a child. 

ignorant of the fact myself: I dared not ven-| “Isay, Mr. Wilkins—” cried Wigwam, 
ture, for the purpose of making inquiries, in-| whom he almost overturned in his pirouettes— 
to aquarter, where my first step would have} none of your " 

been upon the scaffold. My hopes and fears} “ Perish the name !” shouted the agent, hit- 
are now over; I will be a slave no longer; I|ting him a slap upon the mouth which made 
cheerfully exchange my worthless and wretch-|the room ring again—“ I am Richard Wat- 
ed life for one hour of freedom. You, sir,are|son!” 

a justice of the peace: I charge this man with 
a conspiracy against the liberty and honour of 








Helen Vesper, lately called Helen Howard, CHAPTER XIII. 
and I offer myself, having a guilty know- 
ledge of the offence, as king’s evidence. Now The shadow of the earth, anon, 
villain, do your worst—I am Richard Wat- Removes and drawis by, 
son !”” Syne in the east, when it is gone, 
“ Rebellious slave,” muttered Mr. Fisher— Appears a clearer sky. , 
“Twill make you writhe for this! A word ALEXANDER Hume, 


with you Wilkins.” Thus with succeeding turns, God tempereth all, 
“ Tata i Tate Tate ihe Yo Thi: ; * {ar re 
W atson, sir, Wats mn, W atson—Richard 5 hat man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 





himself again!” shouted the self-delivered. SourHWELL. 
* You are to take notice, sir,” remarked 
Mr. Vesper, who knew something of the un- 
fortunate man’s story, “that [ cannot act asa “To tHe Curate.” 
justice of the peace in this county. I have 
heard your charge simply as a friend; and, as} “ My worthy Friend, 
a friend, I would advise, if relieved from my 
fears for the life of this young man—to whom “ My game of life is played, and now 
| begin to perceive | have done gross injust-|at length we shall get back to backgammon 
ice—” again. When t reflect upon the occurrences 





“ My dear sir,” said William faintly, “have| with which my history has been crowded 
no fears for me. Agitation, it is true, and loss! since I left the Mount, I cannot chose but mar- 
of blood, hopes, dreams, memories— al] gush-| vel at the wisdom of God and the folly of man. 
ing upon me at once, have half drowned me ;| Justly, indeed, did you accuse me of presump- 
but I shall recover, you may depend upon it,/tion in placing myself asa providence over 
and that speedily—provided I am well nurs-| these two young people; and by many a bit- 
ed,” and he looked tenderly into Helen’s face,|ter and contumelious token have I learnt 
who in stooping to adjust his pillow, at once| what is my proper place in the scale of crea- 
hid her blushes and gave him assurance ofj|tion. in vain did! put in play the common 
her care. instruments with which a man seeks to ob- 

“ Mr. Vesper is right,” said Burnet, com-/tam and preserve an influence over his fel- 
pounding a felony, to be sure, is bad in law;|lows : wealth would not buy, power would 
but, hang it, there are some offences which|not controul, advice would not prevail. In 
we must try by the spirit, not the letter of| vain I stretched forth my hand, its grasp was 
British justice. Come, Mr. Fisher, you have|on empty air; in vain | lifted up my voice, its 
togo before your constituents in a few months, | sound wasas the sound of’ a voice crying in 
and a candidate at a popular election should|the barren wilderness. I exercised kindness 
take care of tvhat he is about!” The le-| and my benefits were scattered on the wind; 





gislator pondered for some moments. I endeavoured to be just, and my judgment 
“If Mr. Watsen’s conscience,” said he,}was turned into perversity ; I strove to 


“has tormented him, I do not see why it\be merciful, and my mercy was poured up- 


should be charged to me. My family havejon the head of its object like a vial of cur- 
forgiven him jong ago, and so far from ac-| sing and wrath ; I ran to and fro, like a man 
cepting his services, as perhaps he will imsi-| walking m his sleep, whose contact with his 
nuate, in return for my forbearance, it was) fellows must be either vain or hurtfal ;I lay 
only yesterday I presented to Mr. Clive,at his|down, as if oppressed with the night-mare, 
instance, a very handsome government situa-| which presented tomy desperate eyes events 
tion. However. I am ready to give ease tojof interest and doom, while with chained, 
the poor man’s mind in any way that may be | limbs and stifled voice I writhed and strug- 
proposed. As for my conduct on the present) gled unobserved. 

occasion, asl am not now before my constitu-| “ But, imagine me for a moment possessed 
ents, Ido not feel myself called upon to ex-|of the power I coveted! I shudder at the idea. 
plain; and Mr. Clive, I believe, will allow} Had I been stone-blind, as justice, the most 
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clear-sighted of all the moral attributes, isab-; ped, and trembled, and loved :—but, aithoi 
surdly represented tobe by the poets, | might|scorning not the portion that had been 
hope that, deterred from action, by doubt and} meeted out to her—although no more 
timidity, I might at least have done little|ing to extirpate the human instincts 
harm; bat with distorted optics—surrounded|mind than the cravings of the sens 
with illusions—reasoning upon false appe ar-| wate h over the preservation of th le prin 
ances—and building deteriminations up m|mortal lfe—a!though conceding al 
shadows, I can only render thanks to God that} portance to the things of the world, and 
my efforts were as ineflective as my judg-|ing, with perhaps more than due 
ment was erroneous. all the sweetness and bitterness of ! 
*« Thave at leneth heard tidi ngs of my broth- | man’s heart, she knew that these were 1 
er’s family; nay, the heroine of my little ro-|}to be thankfully accepted, or pat:en 





ry 


mance, “rd fmy niece. ‘I 
is remnarkable—and not the less so th 
the first moment in which our e) 
found myself attracted to her, as if 
magic charm! Bi it, drop your eyeb 
old friend. Ina world of inystery like 
there would be nothing very strange, even in|] 
the discovery of some nicer instincts than|t 
have as yet been demonstrated by the moral] 
anatomist ; although in the present case 
unnecessary to dive further into the constit ri 
tion of the mind, than we have already ex-}men; and thus, when the 
plored. The attraction was nothing more|the former, the soul that cannot die seer 
than a resemblance to my dead brother, so ex-| remain as usual to advise, to comfort, 
quisitely softened by the peculiarities of sex,]sustain, and Helen in the midst of 
and so delicately blended with the more in-|she shed for her earthly 
tellectua! traits of the mother, as to be invisi-| her continued intercourse: 
ble, till pointed out. At this moment I can| friend. 
hardly conceive how it could have escap l ‘“ So intimate is the unt 
me solong; every thing is his—except the} man and divine affection 
expression. nature, that I have 
* To understand thoroughly the character] mer to be 
of this young creature it is necessary to be! latter 
acquainted with her history. At present, | hy rT love 
however, | may just remark that she exem-| Hele 
plifies in a very powerful manner the vast re-| | life w ith 
sponsibility that rests upon a parent, and,!eve. What 
above all, a mother. Ni t so much the child| meditations I ¢ 


4 
i€ coInc1de! ured, than 


as the companion of that a loins ible woman! hoped, how 
from the very dawn of intellect, her soul|leneth when 
seems to have imbibed its nourishment, and|ine, and de 
to have received its form and cl ter from] ines | 
her mother by a process as that} 

which transfused the stream of life into her| ad) 

veins without impoverishing the parent source, ! remorse ; the j ‘lof's wm digannen 
The remarkable circumstance, to a stranger./ed from her memory : the doubts and fi 


would be, that the moral resemblance contin-| that had brooded like thunder-clouds over | 
ued to exist, and even to improve, after the| head, were swept away bv the strone bre 
original had been removed for ever from her} of passion ; the very delicacies and propr! 
eyes—that the intervention of the world, the} ties of sex and circumstance vanished fr 
collision of other spirits and other opinions,| her eyes, and she threw herself upon 
the very growth and development of the re- | knees, and clasped him in her arms 
bellious instincts of nature, should not have| ony of love, sorrow, and despair. 
warped her youthful mind from its original “ Even her dismay, when re turning re 
form, and stamped a new impress upon her}lection had shown her on what a precipic 
faculties. she stood, was mingled with a_ trusting 
“The explanation is, that her mother’s |derness. She seemed toexclaim to hers 
precepts—or rather the gradual influence she|* Oh! no,he is not base! He is still 
exerted—had no reference to time but as aland thoughtless, but hioh-minded, 
stepping place to eternity. She wandered,|and brave. Who knows that the 
it istrue, through the world, ‘dreeing her|umnies which have blackened his name : 
weird’ Jike a participator in the first sin, and| not equally unfounded!’ The instinct of her 
an inheritor of its punishment ; she wept and |heart was true, the avowals and explanations 
and smiled, and joyed and sorrowed, and_ ho-|of his associates clearly proved his freedom 
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imputed to him; and, a 
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moral guilt we had{could not find in his heart to stop it. The 


though by no means! party dismounted at the door, i the midst of 


absolved from the charee of cross imprudence,|the acclamations of a crowd assembled to re- 
~é i 


he stood before us atter passing through the!ceive them. 


seven-times heated furnace of the met 


lis, the same manly, 


hearted young man whi 


tions of Helen, and 


ry’ 
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us letter Wtli 
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dence, | 


Dpringing with me 
foraueht | know; butt 
as yet | cannot fath 


at | hope sie 


puor of the 
ipprovea, ov ! 
tained bounty 
and the ne 
heless, | 
proach ney i 
ole n iohb UPioo 
id mor 


whio ha 


ter i i . 
Mount ; and 1 

that the balai 
adjusted ; the 
Vesper and his 
Mr. Burnet and h 
his young daught 
Merton. L 

rang am 


Vesper 


| ran > . a 
heir first greetings were di- 


‘ted to their old friend and benefactor, but 
upright, and sing! he next moment the most eager curiosity 


foct 


) 1 won the affee-| was manifested to discover his niece. 


it happened that as the travellers passed 
hrough the lines ot gazers, the shaw! of a 
A LIC HK yvornan Was dislodoed by one of 
heir elbows, and fell from her shoulders.— 
» of the ladies immediately stopped to ad- 
and as she pinned it carefully round 
‘neck it had left bare, her own 
dom, was blown from her face, 

back upon the wind. 
she—it is Miss Howard. 
| blessher!” rune from the crowd, as 
umblance, both moral and _ physical, 
heir igination. As for William he 


recognised by the look of  pas- 


God bless 


} 4 


on with which he followed his 





~ 99 | uur Lore ‘ ett tarn,] 
r, ne wn H 1 iit entered 


* why don’t you say, God 


‘God bless her, then, my son,” replied 
) *y Wiewam clo- 
hh procession, supp rted on one side by 
tch, and on the other by his daughter, 

elling with all a father’s love 


s. Clive, ** God bless her 


say, Mr. Wil—Watson,” said he, po- 

he agent on the back, asthe shout arose, 

ink that was for my daughter?” 

et was criticised as being too pret- 

for a * London lady ;”” but 

ss of manner, and the devout re- 

with which she seemed to look up in 
usband’s face madesome amends. 

igued with their journey, and 

looking forward to the greater fatioue of a 

lding—we will not say how near—retired 

from the dinner table. It was William 

» opened the door for them, and he looked 

if well repaid for his politeness, by a stolen 

ince from Helen, as she passed with tremb- 

line step and tingling cheeks, from his pre- 

utle reader, from ours. When 

per and the Curate had followed, 

which they did soon after, under the plea of 

linfirmity, belied, however, by their fresh 

land happy look, the chair devolved, we know 

Inot why, upon William. 
« Come, my friends,” said he, “ in spite of 


‘| fashion, I will give yo a toast. Mr. Ves 


| + ot) 
per—trou Di 


ladies fat 


“ The frie the triendless !’ ejacul ited 
preserver,” said Wig- 


restorer and forgiver,” added Wat- 
1g enthusiastically, they all re- 


Vesper-—God bless him!” 
according to wood old rule, we 
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shall add a sentiment,” said the chairman—| Burnet. “ Happiness to those who \ 


“come Burnet, the word is yours, and let it | it to others !” 
be homely, and to the purpose.” 


END OF THE GAME OF LIFE 




















THE YOUNG POKT, 
\ FRAGMENT OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


From Tales of Field and Flood, by John Malcolm. 


»* Sonnets tothe Moon, the first one beoinning 


thus,— 
‘Thou beauteous silver medal which the night 
Wears on her vesture, buttoned with the stars.’ 

These lines speak for themselves, and smell 

‘on, * to Win one’s! so strongly of the shop as to indicate beyond 

Of the two ways,|a doubt that the author is a tailor, whose goose 

ioweve r. the latter seemed to me the more. will never watt him to the heiohts of Par- 

easant, and, by it, therefore, | resolved to) nassus.” 
se into fame. 


Had a mine of gunpowder been sprung 
\iv modest ambition w: ( ecome mers 


ly beneath my feet the shock could not have ex- 
It ceeded that produced by this accursed witti- 
ppeared to me that there was still one little! cism of the critical wag. A flash of horror shot 
spot upon — the ‘y pinnacle of Parnassus through my brain, my head became dizzy, 
vhich remained ub l 1, and | rey dly and, had | not ct ucht hold of a table, | should 


suspected that | was the favoured pet 


»ereatest poct of this or any other age. 


les-/ certainly have sunk upon the ground, 
by nature to By the sneers of such critics many a rising 
During my fits of the muse | produced) wenius, has been nipped in the bud, and the 
ree Sonnets to the Moon, upon which |) tender plant, which, under the sunshine of fa- 


prodigious pains, and sent without) your, would have soared forth into a goodly 
the ‘a Monthly Maga-|tree, hath perished beneath the withering 
bres th of Satire. 


c 


a 


‘of! But L, being made of sterner stuff,” was 

r the day of publi-' not to be sodisposed of, and, after giving vent 

y pillow, and | pass- to my feelings of rage ina round orhearty cur- 

waking reveries on the ses upon my self-constituted judge, sat down 

ich the editor would usher! quietiy, determined to double my exertions, to 

nto the world, and the receive, the! write more sonnets, taking care at the same 

rst-born of mv bi time to preserve the “ firstlings of the flock,” 

At length the eventful morning arrived.|and to try my fate in the pages of some other 
ud | hurried away to the place of publica-| periodical, weekly, monthly, or quarterly. 

n, where Il purchased the Magazine; but, Vieanwhile, before exposing my productions 

trust my feelings, which were to the unrelenting eye of pubhe criticism, | 

the highest pitch of expec-|determined to submit them to the judgment 


xcitement, | did not venture to of some young friends, who, like myself, were 


into its pages till L returned home, and! ambitious of poetic honours 


| 
;snuely closeted in sy own writing-cham- {if { had harboured any 
her, 


doubts of my own 
literary merits, the verdict of my poetical jury 
There, with a trembling hand and beating would have removed them. They lauded my 
heart, did | unfold the precious pages, and \ 
canned over the list of theu contents. 


erses to the skies, and, at the conelusion of 
Was! their panegyrics on my effusions, generally 
wake! that | did not discover among them favoured me with a rehearsal of some of their 
my Sonnets to the Mpon!--I rubbed my eyes, own; to which politeness obliged me to listen 
and carefully perused the contents a second|with forced smiles instead of yawns; for it 
time, and to as little purpose. I was bewil-! was truly a weariness of the flesh to hear them 
dered, and sat for some moments in a kind of|spouting their miserable drivel. 

stupor. At leneth, rousine myself again, | In this respect, however, as 1 afterwards 
looked over the “ Notices to Correspondents,” | discovered, we were much upon « par, and, 
and, sure enough, there observed the fol-) while the most fulsome compliments passed 
lowing acknowledement:—“Among other|among us, we secretly despised each other’s 
trashy effusions, ave ‘eived three) productions. 
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Nor was this much to be wondered at, 
when such poets as Dryden, Pope, and Gold- 
smith, were the objects of our avowed con- 
tempt; and few indeed were the bards, even 
of the highest reputation, who found favour in 
our sight. Of this happy number, however, 
was Coleridge, of whose “ Ancient Mariner” 
I condescended to write an imitation, which I 
sent to the editor of a periodical. Not find- 
ing it, however, in the body of the work, I 
consulted, as formerly, the Notices to Corres- 
pondents, among which I read the follow- 
ing :— 

“The scribbler who writes an imitation of 
the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ has surely been bit by 
a mad poet, his verses having nothing but the 
madness of that extraordinary production. 
He seems to think that poetry consists in 
quaint conceits, similes that have no simili- 
tude to any thing in heaven above or on earth 
beneath, and in fancies vague, dreamy, and 
undefined; and, certainly, if obscurity be a 
principal source of the sublime, his effusions 
must be allowed to possess that quality in the 
highest degree, they being imbued with the 
attribute of utter darkness.” 

Incensed but not humbled by this specimen 
of the actual-cautery of criticism, | made up 
the matter with myself, by deciding that the 
editor was an ass, or at best a. prosing hack, 
who not possessing the poetical sense, was 
as incapable of appreciating my verses as a 
deaf man of perceiving the harmony of sounds. 

In order, however, to ascertain, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, the nature and extent of, 
my genius, and for what great purpose | was 
destined by nature, I resolved to consult an 
eminent Professor of Phrenology, with whom 
I had some acquaintance, who had given 
oracular revealings of the bumps and biasses 
of innumerable young ladies and full-grown 
gentlemen, thereby guiding them in the 
matrimonial choice, and was such a felicitous 
interpreter of Nature, and struck the balance 
of her favours so happily among them, as to 
render them all perfectly satisfied with her 
and with themselves, and to convert to the 
faith, as it is in Spurzheim, the most captious 
sceptics and seemingly impracticable unbe- 
lievers. 

No sooner had I announced the purpose of 
my visit, and submitted my head to the itch- 
ing feelers of my soul-searching friend, than 
he broke forth into the followimg rapturous 
exclamations :—“ Heavens! what a head !— 
what beautiful developments of the intellec- 
tual faculties !—what Ideality !—what Vene- 
ration!—what Self-esteem!—what a Shak- 
spearian, or rather, what an Alpine height of 
forehead!—Poeta nascitur; and you, Sir, 
are born a poet, and one of Nature’s own 
calibre too, and cast in her noblest mould. 
Sir, I will say no more, but conclude in the 
words of Milton, whom I trust you will live to 
rival, 
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Larose from the examination confirmed 
belief of two things, namely, of my | 
gifted with a splendid genius, and of the + 
of Phrenology, which I now classed 
the certain sciences; and | was resolye 
my talents should no longer be kept 
shade by editorial dulness or malicnity, 
that I would be judged of by an enligit, 
and impartial public. I therefore det 
ed to put forth my whole strength | 
long didactic poem; and, after a very 
of the brain, which lasted for two lono 
occasioning a weary waste of thonglit 
per, pens, and midaight-oil, I comp) 
goodly work in ten cantos, upon wh 
page was inscribed, “ Pensive Plea 
Poem; by the Author of 
Moon.’ ” 

Not being so well known and apprec 
however, by the public as by myself, the | 
seller declined running any pecuniary | 
so that I was obliged to bring out the wor! 
my own expense; but during its progress 
through the press my life was one rever 
of bright and glorious anticipations, and | 
consoled myself for my present obscurity wit!) 
the thought thata few weeks would withdr 
the veil, and usher me, like a celestial phen- 
omenon, upon a wondering World. 

As the day of publication approached, ti, 
feeling of fame became so strong and bese' 
ting, that often, when walking the streets, | 
would start, stop, and look around, faneyin: 
that I heard myself mentioned by name as tli 
author of “ Pensive Pleasures,” until I reco!- 
lected that my book had not yet come out o! 
the printer’s hands. 

At length I read in several newspapers an- 
nouncements of its being in the press, and 
these I considered as the first blasts of the 
trump of Fame. Already I felt the laure!- 
wreath pressing my brow, and forthwith be- 
gan to assume airs of importance, and to affect 
the great man, as the following little circum- 
stance will show :— 

Happening to dine one day with a large 
and somewhat dashionable party, I was asked 
in a whisper by a friend who sat next me, 
why I did not eat my fish with a fork and a 
crust of bread as was the mode? to which | 
replied, loud enough to be heard by all pre- 
sent, in the following set speech :— 

“The author of ‘Pensive Pleasures’ is no 
imitator; and though he might perhaps con- 
descend to lead, will not follow ephemera! 
fashions. Moreover, in eating fish, he does not 
choose to run the risk of soiling his fingers in 
the sauce by assisting his fork with a crust 
of bread; nor will he ever adopt a beastly 
fashion, because it also happens to be a for- 
eign one,—as foreign indeed to the feelings 
of Englishmen as it is to cleanliness and good 
taste.” 

But toreturn. The great and eventful day 
of publication at length arrived, and the child 
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+ Accuse not Natutre,—she hath done her part ; 
Do thine.’ ”’ 
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« breathing world,” and, its birth beimg pub- 


ventle nurse of new-born genius, the periodi- 
cal press. I had by this time forgotten its 
former sneers, and, afraid that my modesty 
might be put tothe blush by the universal 


chant of praise with which | believed my} 


work would be received, l kept the house ; 
tuking care, however, that the daily and 
ekly papers should be sent to my lodg- 


ings. 

Nevertheless a ful] week passed, and no 
notice of my work appeared. For this delay 
| endeavoured to account by various explana- 
tory conjectures; bat, alas! another and an- 
other elapsed, and still criticism was silent. 
Yes, reader, a full month rolled away, and, 
wouldst thou believe it? “ Pensive Pleasures” 
remained incog. 

But why delay the truth? By Heavens! my 
precious poem, the labour of two years, pro- 


duced by the agony and sweat of my brain, | 


from which every line of it was wrung with 
the most rackine reluctance, fell stzd/-born 
from the press!—the only notice which it 
everobtained being an acknowledement of 
reception by the editor of a petty provincial 


paper, in which the impudent varlet thus ex-| 


pressed himself :— 


“ We hereby acknowledge the receipt of a 
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(overlooked in their day, | sometimes yet con- 


1 1 | 1 vu ’ 1 | 4 
licly announced, it was handed over to that] sole myseif with the hope, that * posterity 


*s 


will do me justice. 


Can reach them more, 





|’ mountains of Hoy, the highest of the 
| Orkney Islands, rise abruptiy out of the ocean 
| to an elevation of fifteen hundred feet, and 
[terminate on one side in a cliff, sheer and 
|stupendous as if the mountain had been cut 
down through the middle, and the severed 
| portion of it buried in the sea. Immediately 
lon the landward-side of tlis precipice lies a 
soft green valley, embosomed among huge 
iblack cliffs, where the sound of the human 


| voice, or the report of a gun, is reverberated 
| . 1° 
among the rocks, where it gradually dies 


‘away into faintand fainter echoes. 


| ‘The hills are intersected by deep and drea- 


iry glens, where the hum of the world is nev- 
jer heard, and the only voices of life are the 
| bleat of the lamb and the shriek ef the eagle;— 


. . + , , a oa tos \ 4 1 . } © > « © 
book written by the author of * Sonnets to|even the sounds of imanimate nature are of 


the Moon ;’ of which book, facetiously called 


ithe most doleful kind. The breeze wafts 


‘ta wines the whisper of the w soni 
a poem, we shall only say, in the words of not on its Wines the whisper of the woodland; 


Moore, 


‘Oh! breathe not its name,—let it s'eep in the shade.’ 


for there are no trees in the island, and the 
roar of the torrent-stream and the sea’s eter- 


nal moan for ever sadden these solitudes of 


as ; . ads. wark 
My spirit, which would have risen against)" world. 


persecution, began to sink under the combin- 
I now be-| parts almost perpendicular, and in all exceed- 


ed effects of ridicule and neglect. 


The ascent of the mountains is in some 


came quite chop-fallen, and, for the first time) ingly steep ; but the admirer of nature in her 


in my life, did the thought cross my mind that} grandest and most striking aspects will be 
it might actually be possible | was not born’ amply compensated for his toil, upon reach- 


tobe a great poet after all. 


The advertisements of my book, however, ' 


had attracted the notice of several young 


ladies, and the title had found favour im their) 
sight. - My name began to be whispered) 


jing their summits, by the magnificent pros- 
pect which they afford. ‘Towards the north 
and east, the vast expanse of the ocean, and 
the islands, with their dark heath-clad hills, 
their green vales, and gigantic cliffs, expand 


about among the boarding-schools, and in a! below as far astheeye canreach. The view 


short time albums by the dozen arrived at my 
lodgings. ‘To these last resorts of neglected 
genius, whose pages were now my only pass- 
ports to immortality, I directed my whole re- 
maining mental energies ; and often, after in- 
scribing my verses and my name upon their 
smooth and creamy leaves, would I fail into 
pleasing and consolatory reveries. 

“Here at least,” would I sigh in mental 
soliloquy, “shall my flowers of poesy, shrined 
like hidden treasures, be fanned by the sighs 
and watered by the tears of Beauty! Here, 
hid from the vulgar eye, they shall bloom for 
her,»while her cheek grows pale with mid- 
night vigils over the pure and precious page 
inscribed with her poet's name.” 

In this way did I solace myself for the ne- 
glect of the world, and, like other great men, 


towards the south is bounded by the lofty 
mountains of Scarabin and Morven, and by 
the wild hills of Strathnaver and Cape Wrath, 
stretching towards the west. In the direc- 
tion of the latter, and far away in mid-ocean, 
may be seen, during clear weathar, a barren 
rock called Sule Skerry, which “Superstition 
in former days had peopled with mermaids 
and monsters of the deep. This solitary spot 
had been long known to the Orcadians as the 
haunt of seafowl and seals, and was the scene 
of their fiequent shooting excursions, though 
such perilous adventures have been long since 
abandoned, Itis associated in my mind with 
a wild tale, which I have heard in my youth 
though I am, uncertain whether or not the 
circumstances which it narrates are yet in the 





memory of living men. 
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On the opposite side of the mountainous 
island of which I speak, and divided from it 
by a frith of several miles in breadth, lie the 
flat serpentine shores of the principal island 
or mainland, where, upon a gentle slope, at a 
short distance from the sea-beach, may still be 
traced tht side ofa cottage, once the dwelling 
of a humble couple of the name of Waters be- 
longing to that class of small proprietors 
which forms a connecting link betwixt the 
gentry and the peasant. 

Their only child Helen, at the time to 
which my narration refers, was just budding 
into womanhood ; and though uninitiated in- 
to what would now be considered the indis- 
pensable requisites of female education, was 
yet not altogether unaccomplished for the 
simple times in which she lived ; and, though 
a child of nature, had a grace beyond the 
reach ofart, untaught and unteachable. There 
was a softness and delicacy in her whole de- 
meanour, never looked for and seldom found 
in the humble sphere of life to which she be- 
longed. Yet her beauty did not startle or 
surprise, but stole over the heart almost in- 
sensibly, like the gentle fall of the summer 
evenings of her own native isles, and, like that, 

roduced in the beholder an emotion almost 
allied to sadness. 


Such a being was not likely to be appre- 
ciated by the rude and common-place minds 
by whom she wassurrounded, and with whom 
arosy cheek anda laughing eye constitute 
the beau ideal of woman ; but she awakened 
a world of romance in one young heart, with 
which her own gentile bosom shared the fecl- 
ings she inspired. 

Henry Graham, the lover of Helen Wa- 
ters, was the son of a small propriétor in the 
neighbourhooa; aud being of the same hum- 
ble rank with herself, and though not rich, 
removed from poverty, their views were un- 
disturbed by the dotage of avarice or the fears 
of want, and the smilesof approaching friends 
seemed to await their approaching union. 

The days of courtship were drawing to- 
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which gradually became: fainter and faint; 
among the mountains, and at last died away 
altogether in the distance. ' 

That night and the following day passed, 
and they did not return to the house of thei; 
friends; but the weather being extremely fine, 
it was supposed they had extended their ex. 
cursion to the opposite coast of Caithness, o; 
to some of the neighbouring islands, so that 
their absenee created no alarm whatever. 

The same conjectures also quieted the anx. 
ieties of the bride, until the morning prey. 
vious to that of the marriage, when her alarm 
could no longer be suppressed. A boat was 
manned in all haste, anddespatched to Hoy 
in questof them, but did not return during 
that day nor the succeeding night:” 

The morning of the wedding-day dawned x. 
last, bright and beautiful, but still no intel!i- 
gence arrived of the bridegroom and his par- 
ty; and the hope which lingered to the last, 
that they would still make their appearance 
in time, had prevented the invitations from 
being postponed, so that the marriage-party 
began to assemble about mid-day, 

While the friends were all in amazement, 
and the bride in a most pitiable state, a boat 
was seen crossing from Hoy, and hope once 
more began to revive;.but, upon landing her 
passengers, they turned out to be the mem- 
bers of the family invited from that Island, 
whose surprise at finding how matters stood 
was equal to that. of the other friends. 

Meantime all parties united in their endea- 
vours to cheer the poor bride; for which pur- 
pose it was agreed, that the company should 
remain, and that the festivities should go on,— 
an arrangement to which the guests the more 
willirgly consented, from a lingering hope 
that the absentees would still make their ap- 
pearance, and partly witha view to divert in 
some measure the intense and painful atten- 
tion of the bride frotn the untoward cir- 
cumstance ; while she, on the other hand, 
from feelings of hospitality, exerted her- 
self, though with a heavy heart, to make 





her guests as comfortable as possible ; and, 


wards a close, and the period of their marri-|by the very endeavour to pat on an ap- 


age was at last condescended upon by the 
bride. Among the middling and lower clas- 
ses of society in the Orkneys, it 1s customa- 
ry for the bridegroom to invite the wedding- 
guests in person ; for which purpose,a few 


pearance of tranquillity, acquired so much of 


the reality as to prevent her from sinking al- 
together under the weight ot her fears. 
Meantime the day advanced, the festivi- 


ities went on, and the glass began to circulate 


days previous to the marriage, young Gra-|so freely, that the absence of the principal 


ham, accompanied by his friend, took a boat 
and proceeded to the island of Hoy, to re- 
quest the attendance of a family residing 
there ; which done, on the following day they 
joined a party of young men upon a shooting 
excursiop to Rackwick,a village romantical- 
ly situated on the opposite side of the island. 

hey left the house of their friends on a 
bright, calm, autumnal morning, and began 
to traverse the wild and savage glens which 
intersect the hills, where their progress might 
be guessed at by the reports of their guns, 





jactor ofthe scene was so far forgotten, that 
at length the music struck up, and dancing 
commenced with all theanmmation which that 
exercise inspires among the natives of Scot- 
land. 

Things were going on in this way, when to- 
wards night, and during one of the pauses of 
the dance, a loud rap was heard ut the door, 
and a gleam of hope was seen to lighten eve- 
ry face, when there entered, not the bride- 
groom and his party, but a wandering luna- 
tic named Annie Fae, well known and not a 
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little feared in all that country-side. Her 
garments were little else than a collection of 
fantastic and party-coloured rags, bound close 
around her waist with a girdle of straw, and 
her head had no othercovering than the dark 
tangled locks that hung, snake-like, over her 
wild and weather-beaten face, from which 
peered forth her small, deep, sunk eyes, gleam- 
ing with the baleful light of insanity. 

Before the surprise and dismay excited by 
her sudden and unwelcome appearance had 
subsided, she addressed the company in the 
following wild and incoherent manner:— 

“ Hech, Sirs ! but here’s a merry meeting 
indeed,—a fine company, by my faith; plenty 
o’ gude meat and drink here, and nae expense 
spared? Aweel, it’s no a’ lost neither; this 
blithe bridal will mak’ a braw burial, and the 
same feast wil! do for baith—But what’s the 
folk a’ glowring at? I’se warrant now ye’re 
cursing Annie Fae for spoiling your sport.— 
But ye ken I maun just say my say, and that 
being done, I'll no detain you langer, but jog 
on upon my journey ; only I wad just hint, 
that, for decency sake, ye suld stop that fine 
fiddling and dancing; for ye may weel believe 
that thae kind of things gi’e nae great plea- 
sure to the dead” 

Having thus delivered herself, she made a 
low curtsy, and brushed out of the house, leav- 
ing the company in that stete of painful ex- 
citement which, in such circumstances, even 
the ravings of a poor deranged wanderer could 
not fail to produce. 

In this state we too will leave them for the 
present, and proceed with the party, who set 
off on the preceding day in search ofthe bride- 
groom and his friends. The latter were 
traced to Rackwick; but there no intelligenee 
could be gained, except that some days pre- 
vious, @ boat, having on board several sports- 
men, had been seen putting off from the 
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ting away over the face of the waters, and 
found themselves abandoned in the vast soli- 
tude of the ocean. - Their sensations must 
have resembled his who wakens in the grave 
from a death-like trance, to find himself buried 
alive! 

With what agony must they have gazed 
upon the distant sails, gliding away over the 
deep, but keeping far aloof from the rock of 
desolation, and have heard the shrieks which 
they sent over the flood, in the vain hope of 
their reaching some distant ship, mocked by 
the doleful scream of the seafowl! How 
must their horrors have .been aggravated by 
the far-off view of their native hills, lifting 
their lonely peaks above the wave, and awake- 
ning the dreadful consciousness that they 
were still within the grasp of humanity, yet 
no arm stretched forth to save them; while the 
sun was riding high in the heavens, and the 
sea basking in his beams below, and Nature 
looking with reckless smiles upon their dy- 
ing agonies. 

Assoon as the stupor of horror and amaze- 
ment had subsided, the party placed the dead 
bodies in their boat, and, crowding all sail, 
stood for the Orkneys. ‘They landed at night 
upon the beach, immediately below the house’ 
where the wedding-guests were assembled ; 
and there, while they were debating in what 
manner to proceed were overheard by the in- 
sane wanderer, the result of whose visit has 
already been recorded. 

She had searcely left the house, when a 
low sound of voices was heard approaching. 
An exclamation of joy broke from the bride. 
She rushed out of the house with outstretched 
arms to embrace her lover, and the next mo~ 
ment, with a fearful shriek, fell upon his 
corpse! With that shriek reason and memo- 
ry passed away forever! She was carried to 
bed delirious, and died towards morning.. The 


shore, and sailing away in the direction of}bridal was changed into a burial, and Helen 


Sule Skerry. 

The weather continuing fine, the search- 
ing party hired a large boat, and proceeded 
to that remote and solitary reck, upon which, 
as they neared it, they could discover noth- 
ing, except swarms of seals, which immedi- 
ately began to flounder towards the water- 
edge. Upon landing, a large flock of seafowl 
arose from the centre of the rock with a deaf- 
ening screain; and, upon approaching the spot, 
they beheld, with dumb amazement and hor- 
ror, the dead bodies of the party of whom they 
had come in search, but so mangled and dis- 
figured by the seals and seafowl that they 


Waters and her lover slept in the same 
grave ! 


THE BROTHERS. 


“Tis the sunset of life that gives mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 
CaMPBELL, 


Axxuan and Eric Macara were twin-brothers, 
natives of Caithness, where their father, who’ 





could barely be recognised ! 
It appeared, that these unfortunates, upon 
landing, had forgot their guns in the boat, 


which had slipt from her fastenings, and left 


had been a soldier in his youth, rented a small 
farm; but, having a numerous family to pro- 
| vide for, with very inadequate means, the 
| Brothers were early sent from home to seek 


them upon the rock, where they had at last| their fortunes in the world. 


perished of cold and hunger. 


Though their upbringing was in every re- 


Fancy can but feebly conceive and still a the same, they soon showed that dis- 
can words describe the feelings with which |similarity of character which proves that 
the lost men must have beheld their bark drif-/there are original differences in the minds as 
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well as in the bodies of men, and that al- 
though education may modify what already 
exists, it can neither create nor annihilate. 

Allan, who was of a bold and restless dis 
position, was sent to sea, which seemed his 
proper element; and Eric, who evinced more 
shrewdness and forethought, was initiated in- 
to the mysteries of.commerce, and obtained 
employment in a mercantile house in Holland. 

His brother Allan, after passing through 
the usual period of servitude at sea, was ap- 
pointed to the command of a revenue-cutter, 
then stationed on the north coast of Scotland 
for the suppression of smuggling,—a service 
for which he was considered well qualified, 
both from his activity in the duties of his pre- 
fession, and his acquaintance with the coast 
and its numerous caves; in which, during 
the long winter nights, contraband goods were 
generaliy secreted by the crews of vessels 
engaged in the desperate trade of smuggling. 

All along the coast of Caithness, like so 
many watch-towers of the deep, are numer- 
ous old castles, perched upon wild and pre- 
cipitous rocks, almost severed from the shore, 
with which they are so slightly connected by 
fragments of rock and earth, as, in ancient 
times, to be rendered only approachable over 
drawbridges, when they might be considered 
as so many impregnable fortresses ; in which, 
during the days of private revenge and here- 
ditary feuds, the Lords of Caithness might 
laugh at their leaguering foes. 

he ruins of one of them may still be seen 


on the shores of the bay of Freswick, one of 


the few inlets of the sea, along that high and 
iron-bound coast, to which vessels can run for 
shelter in the storm. 

At the time to which my tale refers this 
castle was the occasional residence of its pro- 
prietor, a branch of the great family of Sin- 
clair,—a name in which is included nearly the 
whole aristocracy of the county. 

He was a person of much influence among 


all classes of society, not merely on account of 


his possessions, which were great, bnt also for 
the superior wisdom and energy of mind 
which he was believed to possess, to which 
was added the imposing effect of a handsome 
and stately person, and a countenance of that 
lofty, majestic, and somewhat austere charac- 
ter which commands involuntary awe. 

By the higher classes he was regarded with 
respect, and by the common people with a 
kind of superstitious veneration. 

Indeed they were firmly persuaded that he 
possessed the gift of the second-sight, which 
belief he was known to have encouraged ; 
and, as he appears to have been too good a 
man to have done so for the purpose of main- 
taining any undue influence among them b 
intentional deception, it is most likely that he 
really believed himself imbued with the pro- 
phetic spirit. 

In returning from a cruise tothe south, the 
cutter commanded by Allan Macara was over- 
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taken by a storm, and put in to the bay of 
Freswick, where she rode, pretty well shel- 
tered from its violence ; and where, in a short 
time, a boat from the shore brought him an 
invitation to dine at the castle, such acts of 
courtesy being everyday observances of the 
Laird, whose gates no stranger approached 
without being invited to enter, and whose 
hospitality and good offices no wanderer of 
the deep ever solicited in vain. 

Macara availed himself of the invitation. 
and landed at the castle, where he found a 
numerous party of ladies and gentlemen as- 
sembled from the surrounding neighbourhood, 
for the purpose ot enjoying the Christmas ho- 
lidays. 

The dinner was a profuse display of what- 
ever delicacies the country could produce ; 
and in the evening the party adjourned to the 
great hall, where the stirring strains of thie 
Laird’s own piper soon produced their proper 
effect, and dancing commenced with all the 
spirit of the olden time. 

But while mirth and gaiety reigned within, 
without were tempest and night, and the roar- 
ing sea, which, lashed into fury by the gale, 
held fearful revelry below, and, during the 
pauses of the dance, might be heard bursting 
im thunder on the rock, from which the castle, 
pinnacled on high, was leaning o’er the deep, 
and nodding to the storm ; and ever and anon 
the scream of the seafowl, as they wheeled 
and soared upon the gale, rose like a wail 
above the dead, or shrieks from the foundering 
wreck over the midnight waters; while the 
pibroch, “ savage and shrill,” screamed cho- 
rus from within, and the sounds of mirth 
mingled in strange and frightful contrast with 
the wild uproar and speetre voices of the 
night. 

But the company were too much occupied 
with their amusement to heed the storm, and 
especially Macara, who danced as if he would 
never tire, and indeed seemed extravagantly 
happy. 

At this time the Laird wassitting beating time 
tathe music with his feet, and looking with 
smiles of satisfaction upon the felicity of his 
guests, when al! at once a change came over 
his countenance, sudden asa summer-cloud 
upon the sun-shine of Heaven. The smile 
waned and withered on his lip.—his eyes di- 
lated into a stony glare, and their orbs grew 
fixed upon the face of Macara as he whirled 
through the dance. 

His eldest daughter observing the change 
— her father’s face, and, ascribing it to the 
effect of some sorrowful thought which she 
knew occasionally crossed his mind, drew 
near, and, seating herself beside him, en- 


y |deavoured by conversation to rouse him from 


his reverie. 

“ Methinks, father,” said she, “ your guest, 
Captain Macara, seems very happy to-night ; 
surely some of our fair friends must have in- 





spired him,—he dances as if dancing his last.” 
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“Thy words are prophetic,” replied her fa- 
ther with a deep sigh ; “ he is indeed dancing 
his last, and this is his final night at banquet 
or at ball!” 

“Good heavens, father!” exclaimed the 
maiden, “ you terrify me! what mean ye by 
these dreadful words !” 

“T would not,” rejoined the seer, “that 
words of mine should pain thy young heart, 
but when the awful vision is upon my soul it 
may not be concealed. Oh! may’st thou 
never know, as I do, from fearful experience, 
that the gift of prescience is a curse.. Others 
have their days devoted to joy and nights re- 
deemed from care, but to me, from the visi- 
tations of the phantom future, no time or 
place is sacred. In the brightness of the morn 
I see the gloom of the coming eve, and in the 
lustre of the festal hall the glare of the dim 
dead-lights. In the beaming eye and the 
face of bloom I behold the wan cheek and the 
benighted ball, and in the bridal robe the 
long listless shroud. Even now itis swathed, 
breast-high, around yon young sailor, whose 
phantom is gliding past me in pale similitude, 
all dripping from the cold sea-wave, and he, 
unconscious thereof, is revelling through the 
dance, while death is at the door !” 

When the hour of phantasy had passed 
away, the old man’s countenance gradually 
became composed; and as no one, save his 
daughter, had been a-witness to his words, 
the happiness of the party was not disturb- 
ed 


They did not break up until the morning 
was far advanced, when Macara left the cas- 
tle, and, not without considerable danger, as 
the sea was running high, and the gale but 
little abated, returned to bis ship. 

He had not been long on board when a sus- 
picious-looking vessel was seen standing in 
towards the Pentland Frith. He immediately 
proceeded in chase, and, upon clearing Dun- 
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covered fier to be a Dutch smuggler; and, 
though she made every effort to escape under 
a press of sail, he gained upon her rapidly, 
and at length attempted to bring her to by 
firmg a gun. But the smugglers seemed de- 
termined rather to perish than yield, and, af- 
ter returning the fire of the cutter, bore away 
towards one of those raging whirlpools with 
which the Pentland Frith abounds, denominat- 
ed roosts, and formed by the collision of cur- 

rents, which, running in opposite directions 

and meeting together in full force, jet up into 

enormous breakers, fatal to the bark that is 

carried into their vortex. 

The pursuers, who seemed equally deter- 

mined that their preyshould not escape, came 

up with the smuggler just as she had reached 

the margin of the roost, and, fixing her with 

grappling-irons amidst flashes of annihilating 

fire at the muzzles of the guns, succeeded in 

boarding her; but, whilc in the act of doing 

so, both ships were carried into the roost, 

where, amidst shout and groan, and the roar 

of breakers and the clash of swords, they 

went down together into that boiling cauldron 

of the deep, where all on board immediately 

perished. 

Several of the bodies were afterwards cast 
on shore, and, when the sea gave up its dead, 
Allan Macara was found lying on the beach, 
immediately below his father’s house, locked 
in the arms of another man, who was identi- 
tied as his brother. 

The latter, from his knowledge of the coast 
of Caithness, had been sent from Holland by 
his employers along with the smugglers as a 
guide to its caves of concealment. 

The Brothers had thus met in the scene of 
carnage, and, recognizing each other in the 
mortal strife, had only time to embrace, and, 
in that meeting @f a moment, to bid an ever- 
lasting farewell ! 





cansbay-Head and entering the Frith, he dis- 
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Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 


The ‘ Riva? which we now introduce to the notice of our readers, is one of a series 
entitled “ Tales of The Wars of Our Times.” To great beauty of scenic description, and 

illustrative accounts of national usages and manners, is added, in these tales, personal ad- 

ventures and displays of character and conduct, wonderfully calculated to sustain uninter- 
ruptedly the interest of the narrative, and to awaken all our better sympathies. In another 

point of view they have strong claims on our attention. They serve to exhibit some of 
the details of war, shorn of the pomp and circumstance by which a people are too readily 

dazzled and lured on to an enormous waste of lives and money. Were a true picture of a 

campaign placed before them—a country ravaged by contending armies, the affrighted po- 
pulation flying in all directions, while their houses were in flames; or were the horrors of 
a siege more frequently present to their minds,—the close and murderous struggle around 
the walls—the ditch filled with the dead and the dying,—the infuriated soldiery rushing 
through the breach and in their blind rage destroying the unarmed as well as the armed, 
pillaging the houses and violating every feeling of honour and humanity, in the cruelty 
which spares neither age nor sex—nations and rulers would pause, ere they gave license 
by a declaration of war, to an unbridled display of all the worst and vengeful passions of 
human nature. The official account of a battle, even where tens of thousands have fallen, 
gives but a very imperfect idea of the dangers and sufferings of a soldier’s life. Sick- 
ness, wasting and lingering sickness may undermine his strength, and send him to the 
grave unknelled, unsung. Or, a prisoner in a strange land, he may pine away in a dun- 
geon the best years of his life—dead to the voice of friendship, or the look of pity. 


in the tale of ‘The Wars of our Times,’ whilst the author has done full justice to his 
subject in setting forth the vengeful character of war, he has not been unmindful of the re- 


deeming incidents, which serve to mitigate its horrors and shed a passing lustre over some of 


the actors in it. In this part of his subject he exhibits with great beauty and fidelity of 
colouring the devoted affection, and winning purity of the female heart. He shows woman 
as we so often see her, mild, flexible and confiding, when swayed by love aud friendship; 
firm, courageous and undaunted, when incited “by a lofty sense of duty. His delineations 
of individual character are, moreover, both varied and distinctive, a merit of primary im- 
portance when it is desired to awaken and keep alive our sympathies with the person- 
ages introduced into historical narrative. 


We may not have space for more than ‘The Rival’ in this volume of the Library. In 


the course of the next volume we shall introduce the Lady of Cordova, the Tyroler, &c. 


E.prTor. 
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THE RIVAL 


By the Author of “Recollections of the Peninsula.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“ What pleasure, Sir, find we in life, to lock it 
From action and adventure ?”’ 
CyMBELINE. 


Tak of a dukedom, a captain-generalship, a 
grand cross Of the Order of the Bath, all glori- 
ousas they are—sorry promotions, cold, unfelt 
distinctions are they all, con:pared to a lad of 
eighteen’s appointment to the lieutenancy of 
a light company, on a death-vacancy, the day 
after his first battle. 

The army of Wellington contained no hap- 
pier or prouder being than Harry Blount, 
when, the day after the fierce engagement at 
Talavera, the adjutant of his gallant corps, an 
old soldier, as brown as a berry, and asstiffasa 
bamboo, stepped across rather quicker than 
ordinary from the colonel’s tree to the front of 
of the lines, where a group of the officers 
were lounging, and called out, “ Master Hal, 
the colonel has made a light-bob of you. 
said all I could against you. I told him you 
was the idlest dog we had—a very bad boy 
for drill—always too late—always laughing— 
couldn’t run—couldn’t jump.” What more 
he was going to add we cannot tell, for Harry 
Blount had thrown his cap sky-high in the air, 
and having run behind the brave old adjutant, 
who was a universal favourite, had sprung 
upon his shoulders, and well nigh throttled 
him. 

“Carry me, you old sinner ; carry me down 
the lines. This is the leg for the light infan- 
try,” said Harry Blount, urging the old boy’s 
iron sides. 


“A pretty leg you made of it yesterday. If 


you had hadarun in you, you would have 
caught that slack-breeched Mounseer with the 
eagle, when the vagabonds went to the right- 
about in double-quick time ts get out of the 
way of our persuaders. You might have had 
your toasting-fork through him, though he got 
clear of the bayonets.” 

“Confound you, you old rogue, you know | 
did my best; and if it had not been for fat 
clumsy old Serjeant Rounder, | should have 
caught the fellow.” 

“Ah! you, would not have done much 
good with him if you had. One link from 
old Rounder would have settled his accounts 
to some purpose. There’s to bea sale, at 
twelve o'clock, of poor Hardy’s rattle-traps. 
You must go and secure his wings*, my boy.” 


* Military ornaments worn on the shoulders instead of 


At the mention of Hardy’s name, Harry 
Blount slipped quietly off the old adjutant’s 
shoulders, and seemed ashamed of his high 
spirits. 
“Poor Frank!” said he; “if I could see 
you aliveagain, I would be content to reraain a 
flatfoot* to the end of the war.” e 
“ Well, well,” replied the rough adjutant ; 
“every bullet has its billet. It’s a bad wind 
that blows nobody good. Don’t you mind his 
old song, 
* Why, soldiers, why, 

Should we be melancholy, boys ? 

Why, soldiers, why, 

Whose business ‘tis to die ? 


I like that song—there’s some sense in it. 
Ah! I have not got sucha clear pipe as poor 
Frank had: it did me good to hear him.” 

“{ believe,” said another of the party, 
“Frank had some notion he should not live 
long; and, knowing it was a soldier’s business 
to die, he thought more of preparing for it than 
the most of us.” 

“Come, come,” said the old soldier, “no 
preaching. Where the tree drops there it 
will lie; there’s no fear but Frank has got 
good quarters. 

‘ We come into the world naked and bare, 
We go out of it, nobody knows where ; 
But if we do well here, we sha!! be well there.’ 


There, that’s a sermon my grandmother taught 
me before I first ‘listed; and she gave mea 
prayer, too, which is not much use in this 
country, seeing I have not put my old bones 
between sheets since we lauded. But in bar- 
racks, every night, I said the old woman’s 

words; and good ones they were :— 

* Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John : 

Pray God bless the bea I'm on.’ ”’ 

Harry Blount, who was a clergyman’s son, 
had been well educated and taught the truths 
of his Bible, checked the old soldier with a 
squeeze of the hand, and told him, “that 
though a good drill, he would make but a 
sorry parson.” A truth old Plummet readily 
assented to, saying, “he didn’t know much 
about parsons; and didn’t like what he did.” 

The party now moved off to the rear of the 
centre to the sale, where, ina few minutes, by 
rightof purchase, Harry Blount put on Hardy’s 
neat-cut jacket and wings, and the sling belt, 
with silver whistle and chain. 

“ A fit—a glorious fit,” several voices ex- 
claimed; “the jacket has as neat a set as if 


* Acant term applicd laughingly by grenadiers and 





spaulettes by grenadiers and light infantry. 
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made by Allen himself” “ ‘Turn about, Hal !” 
“Capital!” “ But you'll have some trouble to 
get the blood out of that belt,” said Plummet, 
“the stain is so deep.” 

“T like it all the better,” said Hal, “for 
that glorious stain; ‘twill remind me of that 
noble fellow, Frank.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said Plummet, “ that’s all very 
well while scrambling about here after the 
Mounseers, never looking up, never keeping 
step, and marching in lines crooked as rams’ 
horns; but dirty belts won’t do at a guard- 
mounting in Dublin, under old Square’em.” 

“ Well, it will do here,” cried Harry ; and 
away he ran, bounding and springing along, 
to thank the colonel for putting him in the 
light company. Several of the men of it 
jumped up in their lines as he ran past, and 
with a cry of momentary familiarity, half 
shouted to him, and half to each other--“ Go 
the rig—go the rig—that’s your sort—that’s 
the chap for my money—we’re fitted, the 
company will play the whole regiment now: 
that’s the cricketer, bat or bowl, that’s the 
boy ;--he’s the lad to ride: the horse knows 
his master that’s got him on his back.—O! 
he’s a broth of a boy.” 

Some of this Hal heard as he passed, and 
the rest they spoke standing in their shirt- 
sleeves, with folded arms, and looking hard 
after him. 

He found the colonel sitting on the ground 
in his forage cap, and writing a letter on the 
top of his canteen. The colonel was a very 
gallant officer; strict, but considerate ; not a 
cheerful man himself, but rejoicing to see oth- 
ers so; and he received the breathless youth’s 
acknowledgments with a smile. 

“ Well, young man,” said he, “I am very 
glad to see that you feel the honour as you 
ought. I promise you! would not put you in 
the light infantry, if I did not think you would 
do credit to it:—but I say to you, as [ said to 
poor Hardy three years ago—‘In all things 
remember the end.’—It is an old and a good 
caution; "twill keep yoyr head cool and your 
heart light.” 

“J hope I do, Sir,” answered Hal. 

“ Have you written to yuur father,” asked 
thecolonel, «to tell hun you are safe and sound 
after yesterday’s pelting!” 

“ No, Sir.” 

* Well, then, do so; for friends often suffer 
a great deal of uneasiness at home, when they 
hear of a battle, until they receive letters. I 
shall mention you in mine to my wife. Tam 
now writing to poor Hardy’s father, and I am 
very much perplexed about it. I feel for the 
old people ; they are most werthy, and he 
was an only child. I have heard his father, 
who is a major of veterans in Jersey, say, that 
Frank never cost hima tear in the way of 
trouble, beyond sorrow at partings, in his 
whole life; that he never asked him fora 
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oath ; never knew him make a bet; and neve; 
saw him intoxicated but once, at a battle ap. 
niversary. Make him your model, boy! And 
may your end be as honourable, though jo} 
so untimely, as poor Frank Hardy’s.” Wit), 
that the colonel dashed away a tear that stoo| 
trembling in the corner of his eye, as if vexed 
at being betrayed into emotion, and, dismiss. 
ing Harry, took up his narrow portable ink- 
stand, and twisting his pen impatiently in jt, 
to get ink enough for the tracing of a line, 
resumed the oceupation which the youth had 
a few minutes interrupted. 

After this battle the army retreated to 
Estramadura, leaving most of their severely 
wounded in the hospital at ‘Talavera. ; 

Although the movement of retreat is noi 
very agreeable or animating, still there was 
not, in this case, any moral depression. ‘I'he 
troops, who had just gained a brilliant victory 
atier a hard-fought field, marched away wit) 
a hope that the French would follow, that they 
might turn and beat them again. They were 
not like dogs with their tails between their 
legs, but like lions lashing them about in proud 
menace as they slowly retired. Commissarivs 
and musqnitoes called forth their most heavy 
curses;—and quarters, rest, soft tommy,’ 
and rations of wine, were among their most 
agreeable anticipations. 

Every vineyard they passed was laid under 
contribution by them, and “Sta bon the 
grapes,” was the usual war-cry, when they 
had piled arms and were dismissed on their 
halting ground. Harry was enjoying all the 
bright novelty of his new dignities,—* Light 
infantry, to the front;” “ Light company, 
form the advance guard:”- bugle sounding 
double-quick time, and all the rest of it. Ol! 
that trotting up from the rear to the head ot 
the column, with the arms trailed and the 
saucy toss of the head as they ses the grub- 
bies} the go-by, calling out, “Incline to the 
right! Make way for your masters!” Or, on 
some occasions, when the enemy was looked 
for, and they were detached to form a rear- 
guard, the insolent joy, and the--“ We’! 
take care of you, my children;” and to the 
grenadiers, “ We'll take care of you, my 
babies.” 

Harry was as happy as the day was long: 
ready to run a couple of miles for milk, or 
bread, or wine, at the close of the longest 
march ; learned himself to make an Irish stew, 
oxtail soup, and to fry a bullock’s ‘kidneys 11 
a camp-kettle lid; and, when night came, lay 
down wrapped in his cloak, with a knapsack 
for a piilow, and slept as sound as a top, and 
so fast, that he was wont to laugh when he 
arose, and say he had been sleeping at the 
rate of ten knots an hour, and felt fresh as a 
four-year-old, and ready for any thing. 

Tlarry was handsome—a manly beauty 








shilling, and never contracted a debt. And to 
this | add, that | never heard him swear an} 


* The cant term of common soldiers for soft bread 


t A cant term—corresponds with flatfoots 
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lark hazel eyes, a profusion of dark brown 
hair, a well-cut mouth, fine teeth, and a very 
sweet smile. He took the sun well, had no 
peeling of his skin, no sprithes, no swelling of, 
the lips, no scorching of the nose, but was 
well tanned in complexion, with a fine healthy 
low on his cheek, subdued by the heat into 
the colour of a well-sunned peach. 

As the light infantry of his corps led the 
march into the city of Badajos, he as lieuten- 
ant commanding the section in advance, the 
populace and peasantry which gathered about 
them were pointing him out to each other, and 
remarking upon his fine figure and graceful 
carriage ; and though Harry was not exactly 
vain, yet, as he was looking forward to some 
weeks of sojourn in this city, and as he had 
heard a great deal about Spanish ladies, but 
had as yet seen very little of them, he was not 
a little gratified to have the letter of recom- 
mendation he carried in his cheerful face so 
readily and generally acknowledged by the 
frequent-uttered “ hermoso--hermosissimo :” 
and taking his bullet with a little flutter at the 
heart, he made his way to the house of Don 
Gaspar de Ribera, ina back street, not far 
from the gate of las Palmas. 





CHAPTER II. 


** [ look’d upon her with a soldier's eye, 

That liked, but had a rougher task in hand 

Than to drive liking tothe name of love.”’ 
Mvucu Apo asour Norurne, 


Don Gaspar DE Risera was a little yellow- 
visaged morose old gentleman, the veriest 
chur] in all the city, and was sitting in the 
inner gallery of his mansion, which overlook- 
ed the Patio, with his cloak wrapped loosely 
about him, and a paper cigar in his mouth, 
when the joyous Harry entered with his bil- 
let. 

He could see the youth through the rails of 
the balcony, but he neither moved nor spoke. 

Harry, after calling quietly below for some 
servant of the house, and waiting a minute or 
two without seeing any one appear, looked up, 
and made an obeisance to the Don, and asked 
if this was the house of Don Gaspar de Ri- 
bera ? 

The Don thrust forth from his cloak an arm 
ina shirt-sleeve, took the cigar slowly from 
his mouth, and, without bowing or rising, an- 
swered “ Yes.” 

“| have a billet on it,” said Harry, “ for one 
English officer.” 

“A hundred thousand devils take all the 
English,” was his courteous reply ; “ it cannot 
be—it is a mistake—I have got an exemption 
—go away—take it back to the alcade—there 
is no room for you—go away—take it back.” 

Albeit Harry wasa cheerful good-tempered 
youth, yet, what between dust, heat, and fa- 
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tigue, to go back through the scorching streets 
and upon the rough and burning stones of Ba- 
dajos, in search of another quarter, was not 
agreeable. He, therefore, marched up-stairs 
to the infuriated Don, who was now pacing up 
and down in considerable wrath, presented his 
billet, and said, if there was any mistake, the 
Don might himself either go or send and have 
it rectified ; but that, as the day was hot, and 
he was tired with his march, he would in the 
meantime sit down and rest himself; and he 
accordingly seated himself in a chair near 
him. 

“Insolence—it is my chair,’”—said the old 
man, coming up with eyes of anger. 

“TI did not observe,” said Harry, “that it 
was the only one in the gallery, and designed 
not to offend you. I will get another,” look- 
ing into a room near. 

“ No, no, you will not--I am master of my 
own honse. Do the English mean to take 
that as well as the country’s strong places! I 
tell you there is no room—I will not receive 
your billet--go back with it.” 

The youth now felt sadly tempted to enforce 
his right of quarter; but the temper of the 
choleric old gentleman, rendering it difficult 
to do so, without at least the push and action 
of violence, he restrained himself, told him he 
was no true Spaniard that would not receive 
an ally with common civility, and that he 
would rather lodge in a stable than sleep un- 
der his roof, and then sallied forth to procure 
quarters elsewhere. 

His baggage-mule with his soldier-servant 
were below, and the man had already begun 
to take off the things, when Harry announced 
the difficulty, and bade him load again. The 
man, sweating with heat, and now yet more 
with vexation, as his master moved off, saluted 
the Don, who put his yellow face out of one 
of the front windows, with a sharp volley of as 
many oaths and as much abuse as his know- 
ledge of Spanish tongue and breeding had en- 
abled him to acquire, which was replied to in 
Spanish billings gate, about as intelligible to 
the red bull-dog soldier as were his quaintly- 
pronounced words to the white ferret-eyed 
piece of Spanish nobility. 

However, it was but some minister of little 
Cupid’s who had contrived to raise all this 
hubbub, in order to assert his power over two 
young rebels, who had laughed at every arrow 
he had as yet expended on them. 

The Donna Montalvo came into her balcony, 
and looking down where Harry was passing 
with the air of one provoked and weary, and 
on towards the house of Don Gaspar, she at 
once comprehended the dilemma, and called 
softly to the Senhor Inglese to come in and 
rest himself. He turned his eyes at the sum- 
mons, and there was such a fine expression of 
unaffected good-humour and hospitable kind- 
ness in the look, the air, and manner of this 
good lady, that, with a graceful bow, he en- 





tered the portal below, ran up a wide stair- 
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case, and found the lady at the head of it 
ready to receive him. She lea him into a 
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ance, and by a few formal old Spanish dons. 
the only gallants left to them by the war, ex. 


large cool apartment, where he found an old|cepting the officers of two Spanish levies jn 


woman of sixty, with her gray hair drawn 


the town, who chanced to be no favourites 


back, and tied with broad black riband, sitting} with either the Lady Montalvo or her daugh- 


on a matin one corner knitting, and near her, 
seated on a low stool, and bending over a 


ter, Henry never joined them. But at home 
he had long secure hours of free and happy 


square embroidery frame, a girl, who, as she] intercourse with this charming family, which 


quickly rose, and came forward a pace or two] only flew too fast for his wishes. 


During the 


to join in the courtesy of the welcome, so} whole of his sojourn beneath the roof, he never 


startled and confused Harry, that eyes less dim 
than the duenna’s, and more fixed than the 
Lady Montalvo’s chanced to be, would have 
discovered the sudden and victorious impres- 


once saw Juliana alone. It was in the sae 
chamber, where he was first introduced to her, 
that she was almost always to be found—ne. 
ver, however, without her mother or her duen- 


sion made upon the youth by the beauty of}na. But whether Ursula was in truth a bright 


Juliana. 

Juliana was, in truth, a most enchanting 
girl, of a character frank, free, and fearless: 
no sudden blushes, no eyes downcast with 
simulate modesty. ‘There was a grace about 
her when she came forward that won Harry 
on the instant. She looked him full in the 
face as naturally and artlessly, as an innocent 
and happy child; she put no expression in her 
glance with design to kill ; she neither sought 
nor thought of admiration ; she joined her mo- 
ther in the welcome with an easy, engaging 
cordiality ; and the confusion of Harry appear- 
ed to her only as the awkwardness of a stran- 
ger unable to speak Spanish, and unacquaint- 
ed with their manners. To relieve him, she 
went into an anti-room and brought out a 
plate of delicious grapes, presenting them for 
his refreshment, and with playfulness pressing 
him to partake of them. Harry poured out 
his thanks in superlative Spanish, which was 
taken, as it was meant, although his attempt 
at the sentence which contained his “ muchis- 
imas gratias” was, beyond those two words, 
utterly unintelligible. At this they laughed, 
not as we English do at foreigners, with rude- 
ness, but with a kind bright cheerfulness, as 
extracting from it a new pleasure, a new in- 
terest, in the stammering stranger. 

Here, in this house, for two months Harry 
was quartered: for the Lady Montalvo, pleased 
with his address, caused his billet to be given 
upon her; and, while her servant was gone to 
the alcade for it, she bade him direct his bag- 
gage-mule to be unloaded, and led him into a 
very pretty and cheerful apartment, which he 
occupied during the rest of his stay. 

Oh! no, never before in his young life had 
Harry passed two such months. It was sun- 
shine, continual sunshine in his heart. They 
joked him in the division about the pretty girl 


exception to the whole sisterhood of duennas, 
or whether the influence of her young charge 
was of a nature so bewitching as not to be re- 
sisted, certain it is that Harry never saw upon 
the old lady’s kind face any other expression 
towards Juliana than that of a confiding ma- 
ternal fondness, or rather a manner of nurse- 
like endearment. 

The Senhor Henrico was an immense fa- 
vourite with the old duenna ; even the thought 
of his being a heretic, which at first alarmed 
her, and whenever it arose to her mind caused 
her immediately to make the sign of a cross, 
and put upa petition for him to St. Jago ot 
Compostella, even this worried her no longer: 
he could make her smile whenever he chose; 
and he chose to do so very often, because Ju- 
liana always smiled too, and hers was a smile 
white and bright as the flower of the cistus 
flashed suddenly upon by a cheerful sunbeam. 
Harry made a quick proficiency in Spanish 
with Juliana for his teacher, and long after he 
well knew how to aspirate this letter, and 
melt that into the softest liquid, and to give 
the lisp to another, he would sit a whole morn- 
ing feigning a difficulty, that he might compe! 
her to give the sweet lesson of her hard words, 
so prettily pronounced, that he began to love 
them as the very charms and fascinations of 
the language. Latterly, Juliana began to de- 
tect him at this trick, and, while old Ursula 
with all gravity was adding her instructions, 
and the Lady Montalvo was scolding him for 
his idleness and bad memory, she would burst 
out with a laugh and then clap her hands, and 
accuse him of making a sport of their patience, 
he knowing how to pronounce the words, as 
well as themselves; all which the Senhor 
Henrico would playfully deny in better Span- 
ish than he should have used on the occasion 
if he wished to be believed. There were three 


in his billet, whenever he missed a cricket-|or four balls at Badajos during his stay, but 
ball in their play, or made a mistake at drill;|these did not give him all the satisfaction he 


but no body ever thought him in love, neither 


looked for ; to be sure he always contrived one 


did he suspect it himself. He hada good ap-|dance with Juliana, but, what between old 
petite, slept soundly, and looked content andj beaux of rank and young beaux on the staff, 


joyous ali the day long. 


he was forced to stand apart more than he 


The Montalvos were seldom abroad, except} liked, or sit vacant and restless by the Lady 
for about half an hour in the cool of the even-| Montalvo, watching Juliana as she moved and 


ing on the Alameda; and here, as they were 





usually surrounded by their female acquaint- 
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sy!ph in the arms of another; not that he felt 


waltzed with the grace and lightness of a 
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ish dons jealousy, though, to be sure, a twitch resem-;eaten their Irish-stews, drank their country 
war,.ex. bling it. He saw that the girl cared nothing! wine, discussed the night tumbler of punch, 
leeien in about her partners, and it seemed not that she| and smoked their cigars, sometimes by them- 
AVourites cared about himself. She appeared to like the} selves, and sometimes with an addition to 
r daugh. dance for dancing’s sake, for the sound of the their party of three or four cheerful comrades, 
at line music, and the softness of the exercise. Her} ever since. 
nd happy eyes sparkled with animation, but their ex-| Ralph never professed to come to the Mon- 
ly, which ression was but the common gladness of high) tal vos for any other purpose than hearing the 
iring the spirits; and the strangers who danced with| guitar, which Juliana, played exquisitely ac- 
he never her, and who chanced to be men either indif- company ing her own clear voice. 
be same ferent, or else seeking to make an impression} “ rhis, said he, “] like, She has got no 
d to her. rather than to receive one, voted her insipid] tricks and flourishes—no sigh-away, die-away 
a and. cold, without sentiment, without passion, | quavers ; and she does not turn up her eyes 
er duen- or, in plain truth, without the wit to find out to give your heart a side-shot. There’s some- 
a bright their merits, and without the coquetry to flat-|tsing about her a man who knows less about 
uennas, ter them. _ | women at bottom than I do, might almost 
r charge _ All this was very contenting to Harry, for} trust too;—but I suspect there’s something 
to be re- it prevented his quarter being beset by the behind, something that would soon show the 
AW Upon rank and the flirters of the division; and, with devil in her. ‘Take care of your heart, Master 
pression the exception of now and then a priest, an old Hal; you must not fall in love.” 
ling ma- Spanish don of the city, or one of thé superior] “ Not I,” said Harry; “1 have wedded the 
7 nurse. officers of the Spanish troops, evening after|colours. I care nothing about her ; but she is 
; evening passed away, without any addition to|a pretty lively girl,"and makes my billet plea- 
ense fa- the happy trio he had the privilege of joining, sant.” 
thought Sometimes, but not often, he would bring with} “I hope, boy,” said Ralph, “you do not 
alarmed him his friend and chum,* Ralph Harland, a play any tricks either with her heart or her 
d caused rough manly old officer, like himself, only aj hand?” 
& cross, lieutenant, but some ten years his senior in} Harry fired with a sudden flash of anger ; 
Jago ot age ; a man who was himself indifferent to the| but knowing it was kindly meant, and know- 
longer: society of women, and thought ill of the whole|ing that every day brought forth some such 
» chose; sex: his excuse was, that he had been ill-treat- occurrence in the army, he replied, with a 
ee Jo. ed by a cruel step-mother when a child, andj grave smile,“ No, Ralph ;as the old song has 
a smile jilted by a light-minded girl since he came of it, she canna be my wife, and she would not, 
iF cistus age. and should not be any thing else. No, Ralph, 
inbeam, _ He was a thorough soldier; his temper aj! only like her. and shall always wish her 
Spanish little soured by slow advancement, but not so| well; but you know we shan’t stay here for 
after he much so as to spoil him for duty. On the con-| ever.” 2k 
er, and trary, he was a zealous, brave, pattern man, They were sitting together before their 
to give attached to the life of the army, fond of his re-/ quiet supper, as thus they talked, when sud- 
2 morn- giment, and both feeling it and making it his denly in rushed one of those busy news-an- 
compel home, He was sensible, moral, prudent, yet| nouwncers, whose detight it is to run panting 
‘words, generous ; fond of all field sports, and manly from house to house with first intelligence of 
to love games ; hence his first fancy for Harry Blount,|any thing. 
ions of whoexcelled in these matters, and wasa prime} “A route,—a route !—march at one o’clock 
s to de- fivourite with him moreover for his many] in the morning.” 
Ursula amiable qualities. Indeed it was no small 
ictions, piece of good fortune for Hal to have so steady 
him for and safe a companion and messmate as Ralph 
d burst Harland. ; CHAPTER III. 
ds, and They messed at Ralph’s quarter, who being « 
tience, an old soldier, and a man of imperturbable “The lover, too, shuns business and alarms, % 
rds, as coolness of manner when he willed WRI oo alecees adluaiont chase: a | 
Senhor established himself with Harry s billet, in the Saints offer nothing in their warmest prayers, a e 
- Span- house of Don Gaspar de Rz-era. Hat! had the each naa atiat A teniiithe teaktlh - 
> . it he devotes not with a zeal like theirs; S 
ieasion infinite diversion of seeing his friend Ralph ~ ' ‘: 
5 ine take possession. in vain Don Ribera stormed Tis consecration of his heart soul, time, a 4 
ry, but and fumed: with unbroken silence, with a And every thought that wanders, is a crime” a 
ie he smile in his black eye, a twirl of his black CowPeEr. J 
edone whisker, and a beckon to his soldier-servant, + 
bn old a room was soonornamented with the old bear-| Tue unwelcome messenger had hurried forth . 
staff, skin on which he always slept, with a small/again, almost as soon as he had given the Kn 
hn he pair of canteens, and a rusty portmanteau. news, to run elsewhere, and, according to the % 
Lady Here, to the vain and _inextinguishuble) feelings and wishes of his hearers, to gladden ¢ 
Wind wrath of Don Gaspar de Ribera, they hadjor depress them. at 
of a When the servant of Ralph Harland brought t 
e felt * * Iniimate .” “ Mesemate.”” in the tall brass lamp, with its three wicks 
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trummed and blazing cheerfully, and put in on 
the table, preparatory to serving up their 
wonted meal, Harry Blount started from his 
seat, and went tothe window. He leaned far 
out of it, complaining of the heat, though, of 
a truth, it was one of the most chilly and 
gloomy nights they had as yet experienced 
that autumn. 

Ralph said nothing—for he had observed the 
paleness and emotion of the youth’s counte- 
nance as he rose; and he sat down to supper 
by himself, without a word of banter, and with- 
out pressing him to come to table. 

Upon Harry, that which sooner or later 
must have happencd, and which, in fact, they 
had been constantly expecting for weeks past, 
fell like a sudden and never-contemplated ca- 
lamity. He was to be torn away from his new 
and sweet connection—no delay—-no weaning. 
He was not to see to-morrow’s sun rise on Ba- 
dajos. Now, for the first time, he made the 
strange discovery that he was a lover ;—now, 
for the first time, he sighed, and his frame 
shook with the ague of a new and undefined 
fear. It was a part of his life, his being, that 
he was to lose. . However, he mustered a lit- 
tle courage, thrust his sorrow as far down into 
his heart as possible, and chased it from his 
cheek as well as he could, then turned, and, 
coming to the table, took a crust of bread and 
a tumbler of wine without seating himself; 
and declaring it was too hot to eat any supper, 
and that he wanted to pack up his rattle-traps, 
and do many little trifles at his own quarters, 
he left Ralph supping heartily off a tough beef- 
steak, with love-apple sauce,* and inwardly 
half-laughing at and half-envying the boy those 
sweet pangs that belong to a first and fervent 
love, when any Providence crosses and trou- 
bles its smooth course. 

When Harry got home, he ran up unto his 
own apartment, and gave full vent to the an- 
guish of his heart. He freely wept, even as 
a child. It relieved him. He washed his face 
into brightness, brushed his shining hair, and 
went in to pass his last evening with the Mon- 
talvos. The night was so chill that they had 
a braceiro in the chamber, and were seated 
round it in one corner. The lamp was on the 
table, at some distance, and they were there- 
fore in a soft shadow. He drew one of the low 
Moorish chairs, such as those on which they 
were sitting, and placed himself near them. 
They had heard the news from Harry’s ser- 
vant. The Lady Montalvo unaffectedly ex- 
pressed her regret; and old Ursula said, she 
would never know another soldier, because, 
just as you began to know them, they march- 
ed away, and you never saw them again. 

Something like a sigh was breathed by Ju- 
liana, but she checked it, and said, with a 
struggle to be cheerful,--“ Oh! but we may 
see him again.” 
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“Ah! well, if we do,” rejoined old Ursula, 
* by that time he may have forgotten us.” 
arry was forced to suppress the “ never,” 
that was about to burst energetically from his 
lips, for he dared not, in his nervous state, to 
entrust his voice with the utterance. But his 
bosom thrilled with rapture as the noble Juli- 
ana replied to Ursula, “* Oh, he will not forget 
us. lam sure he will never forget us.” 

“How, my silly dear, can you be sure of 
any such thing?” é 

“ Because | judge by myself; and I am sure 
I shall never forget the Senhor Henrico.” 

The effort made, her feelings overcame her ; 
and, turning her face into old Ursula’s bosom, 
she there hid it, as a child might in that of its 
nurse. 

« Bless you, lady,” cried Henry, with a voice 
half-stifled by emotion; “ bless you, lady, for 
those kind and noble words. I were indeed 
insensible, unworthy, ingrate, ever to forget 
any of you,—though, perhaps, it were well for 
my peace that I could; for where or when 
shall I ever again find such beings in all Spain 
as the family of Montalvo?” 

“ Oh,” said old Ursula, “ take my word for 
it, there was never one good but there’s an- 
other as good, as the old proverb has it. That 
is what I said to the young Don Alonzo Alta- 
mira Carvajales de Castillejo, when, the night 
before he left Seville for Madrid, forty-three 
years ago it was the last festa of Saint Jago, | 
remember—he swore by all the gods and god- 
desses on Mount Olympus, (that was his 
wicked oath, | remember,) that I was the very 
prettiest girl, not only in all Andalusia, but in 
the wide world ; and that he would come back 
again, if it were twenty years after,and make 
me his bride: and, in three weeks from those 
false words, he married a silly chick of a child 
at Madrid, whom he had only seen twice. 
However, dear Senhor Henrico, as you are a 
heretic, (here she crossed herself,) and can’t 
plight troth, or make love-vows toa Spaniard, 
why, I think we may trust you to think of us 
sometimes, when they ask you where you 
learned Spanish.” 

Even in her young sorrow there came a 
smile of merry mischief to the eye of Juliana 
at old Ursula’s first, last, and often-related 
love. The Lady Montalvo smiled also, and 
feeling moreover with Ursula, that a heretic 
and an Englishman could never be a suitor for 
her daughter, she-chought but little of the na- 
tural partiality just manifested by Juliana, or 
the equally natural emotion of Harry. She 
had never before witnessed any thing like ten- 
derness in their manner to each other, and she 
considered the present expression of their re- 
gard as something that, if it remotely partook 
of the sentiment of love, would, in a week’s 
absence, lose all such character in their me- 
mories. She accordingly went out to give 
directions for placing in the baggage of Henry 
a few bottles of the old wine of Plasencia. 





* The tomatis. 





Dame Ursula, too, like most single females 
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at her time of life, was meditating some mark 
of her favour for the departing youth, and be- 
ao of the last supply of rare confec- 
tion her cousin Theresa, in the convent 
of Santa Clara, at Truxillo. Full of her cup- 
board kindness, away she doddled to her cham- 
ber; and thus, for the first time, a favourable 
conjunction of the planets left Juliana and 
Harry together. They rose—he took her hand 
and pressed it, and put it to his beating heart, 
and raised it to his lips, and printed on it a 
kiss, then dropped it, and turned away fear- 
smote as though he had done wrong. “ You 
have no right,” his conscience whispered, 
“no right to declare your love, and win, per- 
haps, a heart which you can never wear ;”— 
but what, that tongue could utter after, would 
make the declaration plainer than that soft 
action ? 

“ Forgive me, Juliana,” he cried, turning, 
and — taking her fair hand, “ forgive me. 
I would they had not left us. Ihave no right 
to tell you what I feel ; and, ofa truth, I can 
find no words to paint my love.” 

“It is I, Henrico, I who am afraid to think 
how you will judge me. It was not maidenly 
to speak so light—forget what you have heard 
me idly utter. Ah! Henrico, I would you 
were a Spaniard, then you might think of me; 
but—”’ 

“ Love is of no country,” said Henry, “ love 
is of no sect; he rules young hearts, he lights 
young eyes. I feel my heart is yours, now and 
for ever. I have a mind’s eye, Juliana, it 
will gaze upon you evermore :—till we meet 
again, be true to me; and here I pledge my 
truth to thee. There is a something tells me 
we shall be wedded, Juliana.” 

“ Sweet word !—Say it again, Henrico, that 
I may live upon it when you are gone. Iam 
a foolish girl—too lightly won you’ll think,— 
but I cannot feign the strangeness that I do 
not feel. Ihave heard it should be so; and 
that a woman should deny she loves, nay, seem 
to frown upon her lover. I see not why—it 
is not simple, it is not true, as you shall ever 
find me, Henrico,—But then, alas! we part, 
and you may go to England—and your Eng- 

lish father may be stern ;—and, oh! those 
English women—they are so fair !—I am but 
a brown and freckled girl of Spain, but I will 
not be forgetful.” 

“Angel,” said Harry, “I feel a destiny 
upon my vow—J feel it bright. ‘There may 
be time and trouble come between, but you 
will, you shall be mine.” 

“ May our good angels,” said the fond girl, 
“ hear and confirm the troth I plight thee, and 
speed its fulfilment! If thou diest or failest 
me, I will wed no other. My grave shall be 
my marriage-bed, my winding-sheet my wed- 
ding-garment.” 

ith a pure and fond embrace they sealed 
their vows. Juliana took from out her bo- 
som a white cornelian cross, and put it round 
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silken hair, and she hid her head upon his arm, 
and flung her luxuriant tresses over it, that he 
might take his choice ; then, ooking up, took 
again from the table by their side the scissors 
he had dropped, and with a blush half fear 
clipped from the lordly neck of Harry a clus- 
tering curl, and pnt it beneath the folds of her 
robe there, where it swelledabove her big and 
throbbing heart. 

They were both of them ill composed, and 
scarce recovered froni the agitation of these 
sweet avowals, when the Lady Montalvo, fol- 
lowed by old Ursula, returned. The family 
did not retire to rest until after the troops had 
marched, though Harry, being suddenly called 
on for duty, saw nothing more of them but the 
bend of their figures, the kissing of their hands, 
and waving of their white handkerchiefs, as, 
in the gloom of night, the troops filed past the 
bottom of the street, ina sort of sleepy silence, 
and moved out of the gate of Las Palmas, on 
their march to Portugal. 

Harry would not have had it light for the 
world. Instead of contriving to walk his horse 
with two or three brother officers, and while 
away the dulness ofa night-march by a little 
social talk, he rode away upon the flank of his 
section, wide of it, and quite alone; reined 
back if any man overtook him with intent to 
join his side, or pushed forward if any fell back 
towards him with the same object. He had 
gotten good company in his own sweet 
thoughts—a happy sorrow—a genile grief—a 
sad dehght. How busy was his mind’s eye 
and ear !—Such was her look—such the ex- 
pression of her eyes—that was the word she 
used—such was the tone which she spoke it. 
I love her—I am beloved again. What are 
mines of gold—what are the crowns of kings 
—what are the laurels of all the conquerors 
from Sesostris down to our time—what are 
they all, to the felt wealth of “TI love, and am 
beloved again?” This wealth Harry carried 
with him,—this was left behind with Juliana. 
Indeed, for a few days, they were neither of 
them so much affected as they had expected 
to be by separation. ‘They thought more of 
each other than when they had lived daily to- 
gether. Then, being both of frank, chaste, and 
happy natures,——-present, they had talked, 
laughed, jested innocently with each other ;— 
absent, Harry had played his fives and cricket, 
or gone out coursing with Ralph Harland’s 
greyhounds, and never thought about her till 
they met again in the evening :—-while she in 
like manner, embroidered, spun, touched her 
guitar, rattled her castanets, and felt no dis- 
eased inquietude about him. Now the matter 
was widely different: before a week was past, 
she began to feel the daily decline of the sun 
cheerless-—it brought not her soldier home, 
She was no longer playful with old Ursula ; 
she became more pale, and thinner, never 
touched her castanets, and could not bear to 
hear the sound of those lively toys in the hands 





the neck of Henry. He asked a lock of her 


of others; while, on the other hand, her fancy 
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for the guitar increased : but Ursula complain- 
ed sadly of her minstrelsy, saying that all her 
songs sounded as grave as the Rogativa 
psalms, and that she had lost ali her true spi- 
rit asa Spaniard. 

In less than half a-week Harry had disco- 
vered that Portugal, which had so much de- 
lighted him when he traversed it a few 
months before, was the vilest country upon the 
face of the earth; that the language was a 
barbarous and execrable compound of all the 
nasal, squeaking, and discordant sounds with 
which the builders of Babel had been scatter- 
ed abroad; that the men were under-sized, 
ignorant, and dirty; that the women were all 
dumpy and hideous; and that the whole race 
of the Lusitanians were only fit to sweep and 
water the alamedas of Spain for her matchless 
women, and her noble peasantry. With these 
and such like candid remarks he daily regaled 
Ralph Harland over their soup and bouilli; 
and had well nigh quarrelled with hisold chum, 
because he said that the little daughters of the 
Capitao Mor, at Estremos, where for one day 
they chanced to be billeted, and who were as 
plump as patridges and as lively as canary 
birds, were the most pleasant, if not the pret- 
tiest, girls he had seen since he left Old Eng- 
land, However, though the petulance of 
Harry soon wore off, there fell upon his young 
spirits a settled depression. He loved to be 
alone—read Spanish—played the flute—and 
showed to the eye of his friend Ralph many 
evident symptoms that he was no longer the 
free, the happy Hal, but had become * a ten- 
der,” and bid fair to be a constant, “ idolater 
of absent charms.” 


CHAPTER. IV. 


‘Ts it because you fear to share 
The ills that love molest - 

The jealous doubt, the tender care, 
That racks the amorous breast ? 


** Alas! by some degree of woe, 
We every bliss must gain ; 

The heart can ne‘er a transport know, 
That never felt a pain.”’ 


LyYTTLETON. 


A year rolled by, and another, but this bright 
destiny, which Harry had spoken of to Julia- 
na, seemed farther than ever from its accom- 
plishment. He was in the north of Portugal, 
with the army, on the frontier. She was still 
at Badajos, with her mother and Ursula, calm- 
ly constant to the memory of her beloved 

nglishman; but had been subjected, as a 
beauty, to no little persecution, from, first, the 
officers of the Spanish garrison, and, after the 
unaccountable surrender of the place to the 
French arms, next, the flattering and accom- 
plished officers of that nation;—detested by 
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her as a good Spaniard, and disliked aboye 
measure for- their high-flown intolerabje 
compliments, and the inconsistent impeiti. 
nence of their gallantries under this air of 
mock respect. 

As Spanish ladies don’t write crossed let. 
ters,and lovers campaigning some hundred 
miles away would be much puzzled to con- 
trive a correspondence with the mistress of 
their heart in that country, she had never 
heard of the Senhor Henrico but once, and 
this from an old stiff Spanish colonel, who 
came up from Lisbon to Badajos about a year 
after they had parted, and who had been 
charged by. Henry, as they accidentally mei 
on horseback near Villa Franca, to say to the 
Ladies Montalvo how well and how gratetul- 
ly he remembered them. 

Juliana adopted this old colonel, for the 
three montlis he remained in the garrison, a: 
her beau—her escort;she would talk with 
nobody else at the tertullias; she would walk 
with nobody else on the alameda ; and even 
atthe balls she tried to make a partner of 
him, but this his cramped and rheumatic 
lunbs compelled him to decline. What she 
could see im his hatchet-face no one could di- 
vine; or what pleasure she could take in the 
conversation of a man of sixty, who gave a 
wheeze ora cough for every three words he 
uttered. The young men were provoked, 
and said that she was a mercenary, and want- 
ed to be a young and rich widow. The old 
men saw nothing in her being attached to an 
old man, only that her choice had so fallen 
rather surprised and scandalised them. As 
for the old gentleman himself, he was no fool; 
and though he was not exactly cunning 
enough to discover, first, that she was in love 
with the young Englishman; and, next, that, 
from the power of association, every thing was 
endeared to her that brought him to her re- 
membrance, yet he well understood that she 
gladly availed herself of his company, as a 
shield against all the fluttering old moths and 
the young painted butterflies in the city ; and 
he very cheerfully lent himself to that  ser- 
vice. 

With the surrender of Badajos to the ene- 
my, at which her old friend was unfeignedly 
indignant, she lost her kind defender, and en- 
dured afterwards a succession of French gal- 
lants of all ages, who literally forced their at- 
tentions upon her, and intruded upon the pri- 
vacy of her mother and herself in a manner 
that was both offensive and distressing. This 
she had especially felt for two months very 
recently, a: young colonel of Polish infantry 
having been quartered on the house, whose 
manners and language were wifpudently free 
and perseveringly gallant. He was gone, 
end the quarter was now occupied by a lieu- 
tenant of the corps de Genie. For a fort- 
night it had been so occupied, and Juliana and 
her mother had never seen more of their in- 
mate than the back of a very insignificant fig- 
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ure. Hewas outa great deal during the 
day, but generally came home to his meals, 
which he took alone. He sat up late at niglits, 
and rose very early in the mornings. His 
servant was a middle-aged respectable man, 
very orderly and civil in his deportment, sel- 
dom out of the house, and apparently very de- 
voted in his attachment and attention to his 
master. They never hardly heard him call 
his servant ; every thing seemed done by rule 
and method. ‘There wasa silence anda still- 
ness about this Frenchman, which contrasted, 
ina very remarkable manner, with the noisy 
impertinences of those who had preceded him. 
His very dog, a large white poodle, seemed 
to have been disciplined to silence, for he trot- 
ted about the house, on his voyages of discove- 
ry, pat, pat, pat, without a bark or a growl, 
or even that favourite tone of the happy 
poodle in high spirits, which is a something 
between a yow! and a whine, meant to be in- 
dicative of content and fondness. Never, till 
he was fairly out of the portals below, did he 
venture on the bark, and the bound, and that 
rushing race from his master’s side, and head- 
long dash back again, with a leap for the giv- 
en cane, which ordinarily marks the right 
understanding between a man and his dog. 

When a family have made up their minds 
to beas disagreeable as possible to the officer 
whom the usages of war may force upon then 
as an inmate, there is a something in such 
conduct as was this Frenchman’s, which 
thoroughly bafiles and almost provokes peo- 
ple. Weapons of disdain and contempt all 
ready, and no one coming to break a lance 
against them. Juliana herself, what between 
her love for Spain, and, in the person of Har- 
ry Blount, for England, was particularly in- 
censed at being forced to assent, in reply to 
an observation of her mother, that it wasvery 
fortunate they had an inmate who kept him- 
self so retired, and gave so little trouble. 

“« Oh, yes!” Juliana said, “ it was better, 
to be sure, than the Polish Colonel; but it was 
disagreeable enough. She would rather, for 
her part, however, hear him move about the 
house like a man that did not fancy the floors 
were made of glass, or fear to listen to the 
sound of his own voice. A soldier, forsooth!— 
She could not understand it. It would be 
well for Spain if the Frenchmen were all 
such a mousy race: they would be soon driv- 
en beyond the Pyrenees, if there were none 
but women to chase them.” 

Their inmate was certainly not a common 
specimen of an officer:—but, ina vast army, 
all shades and varieties of character are to be 
found; and character is so much formed by 
circumstances, that we can account for the 
singularity, which was to them so perplexing. 

Ernest Lavalle wasthe son ofa French col- 
onel of artillery, who was slain in battle. He 
was born toa widow—he was nursed by a 
widow—he was her first, her only child— 
the relict, the only precious relict, of a man 
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whom she had truly loved. To this child her 
afier-life had been devoted. Moulins, in the 
Bourbonnois, was the place of his birth, and, 
until entrance was obtained for him at the 
“Ecole Polytechnique,” at Paris, of her resi- 
dence. There, when he left the Lycee of 
Moulins to complete his studies in the capi- 
tal, she followed, and Jived near him—saw 
him as often as permitted—heard of him eve- 
ry day. -Ernest was a child of uncommon 
capacity, and withal of a teachable, a gentle, 
an affectionate disposition.—He learned eve- 
ry thing they could teach him at the semina- 
ries—he learned every thing she could teach 
him at home; and this was much, for Mad- 
ame Lavalle, who had been educated in a very 
superior manner by a father of great attain- 
ments, and was highly accomplished, was en- 
abled to guide him both in the choice and rel- 
ish of the best authors, perfected his taste as a 
draughtsman, and made him a very fine mu- 
sicia. 

Perhaps all this was rather to be regretted: 
for, though Ernest was admitted to stand very 
high indeed for so young a man, as an officer 
of science, yet it is most certain, that upon 
the back of half his mathematica! papers were 
scribbled favourite lines from favourite au- 
thors, and not unfrequently criginal flights 
oi his own composition; while, if you set your- 
seifdowr to examine his portfolio, not a plan, 
or a fort, or a survey, but some landscape, 
or fragment of a landscape, would be found 
on the other side of it. With all this, Ernest 
was not at all suited for the rude and rough 
life to which he was called. He professed to 
like it, because it had been the profession of 
his father, and because his mother loved the 
memory of her husband, was now living upon 
a pension, and had no other way of providing 
for him but in the army. Again, many were 
his father’s friends who now held high milita- 
ry rank, and could push him forward. Er- 
nest had a delicate frame, and a plain coun- 
tenance; there was no feature in it positively 
bad ;—but his complexion was colourless, his 
eyes anxious, and the expression about the 
corners of his mouth marked a nervous man. 

Those (and they were very few) who 
knew hin well, were exceedingly fond of him; 
and the general officer with whom he last 
served had sent the highest possible character 
of him to the officer commanding the division 
to which he was now attached, noticing him 
as an engineer of the highest talents, a man 
with all his wits and resources about him un- 
der the heaviest fire, and one whose judgment 
and constancy might be safely relied on in all 
circumstances. But this general knew the 
youth well, had known his father, and moth- 
er: his new commander thought little about 
him. Ernest was ashy reserved man, not 
prepossessing with strangers, averse from 
noise and mirth ; neither billiards nor drink- 
ing had any charms for him ; and in the soci- 
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dare to indulge, because he was not a vain 
man, and he saw that he generally lost in 
comparison with other officers of manlier pres- 
ence. This did neither surprise him nor 
make him envious or resentful ; but it deter- 
mined him not to expose himself to that to 
which of all things he felt himself too prone— 
the career of a hopeless passion. He had 
read insome book of (it must be confessed) 
no very sound philosophy, that no man, who 
has not made up his mind to suicide, must 
venture to resign himself to the power of 
love. He shuddered at the thought of sui- 
cide as at that of murder ; but he felt within 
him a nest of aching affections that were be- 
ginning to stir, and ask for food, and he vainly 
thought that he could divert or stifle them 
by the ceaseless occupation of his mind.— 
Here, in Badajos, with a strange division, be- 
ing left greatly to himself, he had more espe- 
cially striven with his low spirits by reading 
hard in the higher branchesof the mathemat- 
ics; a circumstance which may account for 
his extreme quietude and silence in the house 
of the lady Montalvo, which, though in some 
measure habitual with him, were yet more 
remarkable than wont, from the full absorp- 
tion of his mind. 

Such was the man for whom Juliana, with- 
out ever having looked in his face, had con- 
ceived a very Jocided aversion. 

It chanced one evening, that, returning 
from vespers, she called at the house of a 
friend distant only the length of the street 
from her home; and Ursula, having some mat- 
ters todo for Lady Montalvo which made her 
fussy at being detained, Juliana dismissed her 
with a laugh, saying, she would neither run 
or be run eway with between threshold and 
threshold, but that she would glide home in 
half an hour, rapid as a ghost, and close veiled 
and silent asa nun. The half hour proved 
an hour, and it was already dusk when she 
put her head out of her friend’s door, to run 
towards her own. As she turned the corner 
leading to it, she was caught by the hand of a 
young French officer, and clasped round the 
waist. She was exceedingly frightened,-and 
struggled to get free, butin vain; she men- 
ae implored in vain; she shrieked for help, 
and it was near, for at the instant Ernest La- 
valle, coming in from his walk on the ram- 
parts, turned the same corner. He immedi- 
ately remonstrated with the libertine, and in- 
sisted upon his letting the female pass with- 
out further molestation ; but the young Gas- 
con retained Juliana, and bade Ernest mind his 
own business. Ernest now forcibly interfered, 
and released her from the grasp of her rude 
assailant, who immediately turned on her pro- 
tector with the most abusive fury, calling up- 
on himtodraw. Juliana escaped; and, in a 
very few minutes, Ernest was brought in by 
a couple of officers, faint and bleeding, and 
borne upto his chamber. She learned” from 
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that his antagonist was very severely inju- 
red, and would be disabled from all service 
for months to come. 


er ee 


CHAPTER V. 


** Nor think the pious poets e’er would waste 
So many tears in ink to make maids mourn, 
If injured lovers had in ages past 
The lucky myrtle, more than willow, worr.”’ 
Gondibert.—Sirn W. Davenani 


Tue attentions of the Lady Montalvo to Ernest 
Lavalle were such as might naturally hay 
been expected. She visited him in person 
daily. ‘There was nothing her own house ai- 
forded or that was procurable in the city, 
which her mind suggested to her as good and 
pleasant for an invalid, that she did not pro- 
vide for him; net a sister of charity in al! 
Europe that was more fussily kind to a patient 
than was Ursula to the young Frenchman. 
Once only, before Ernest was permitted to 
rise from his bed, did Juliana accompany her 
mother to thank him for the seasonable pro- 
tection afforded her, and to express her sor- 
row for the consequences to himself. Of both 
he made light, and seemed far more solicitou: 
to exculpate the young officer who had so 
alarmed her, and more concerned at the se- 
vere price which the thoughtless youth had 
paid for his rude folly, than any thing else ; 
nor did he appear very intently toobserve her, 
or desirous to prolong the interview. But 
every visit that the Lady Montalvo made him, 
he gained upon her affections; and old Ursula 
was warm and garrulous in his praise. 
This duel (if a combat not deliberate and 
growing out of the circumstances of the mo- 
ment can be so called) brought him a few 
friends, among whom none were more valua- 
ble than the surgeon who attended him, and 
the youth with whom he had fought. This 
emp man, without being required to do so, 
ad the right feeling to send a very ample 
apology to the insulted lady, through Ernest ; 
and as the same surgeon visited both sane, 
and was a peace-maker of the kindest and 
most judicious class, befure Ernest Lavalle 
was able to go out again and visit the bedside 
of his late antagonist, they were friends. Mar- 
tin St. Pierre wasa wild Seale youth, the 
creature of impulse, doing a foolish thing to- 
day, repenting of it to-morrow, and as heartily 
ashamed as he had been severely punished on 
the present occaston. He had two excuses, 
however, for his conduct, both bad, but both 
so often pleaded, and so often regarded as ad- 
missible, that they very grossly mislead: he 
had drank freely—and seeing a female alone, 
he did not think it was a lady,—as if modest 
was only to be respected in muslins and sil 
attire. 





them that his wound was not dangerous, but 


As soon as Ernest wascompletely restored, 
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his life resumed its former course, save that, 
as he had made a few friends, he was now} 
more frequently from home of an evening. | 
He made the morning salutations to Lady | 
Montalvo and Ursula, if he chanced to meet 
them, with a cheerfulness that sometimes pro- 
longed itself into five. minutes chat. This 
Juliana often overheard, and was surprised at 
the purity of the Frenchman’s Spanish, and 
the fluency with which he spoke it. She ob- 
served that he always asked after her, but it 
was only in a common formal manner, 
and with nothing in the tone that bespoke fur- 
ther curiosity or interest about her. Ifby any 
accident she met him in the gallery or the 
corridor, he seemed to shrink closer to the 
wall, he either bent his head or half averted 
it, uttered the usual compliment in’ passing 
with polite haste, and was out of sight in an 
instant. 

Juliana was not a coquette —far from it. 
She was a natural character of lively and 
strong. affections, and these were all fixed 
upon an absent and a worthy object:—but| 
Juliana was a woman,—young,—beautiful,— 
entitled to admiration,—commanding it,—tor- 
mented by it,—tired of it,—and yet (strange 
riddle the human heart!) she could neither 
understand nor be content with the relation 
in which she at present stood with Ernest 
Lavalle. He had exhibited true gallantry in 
defending her, but now he was deficient, for 
he would not accept, or rather he shunned, 
the expression of her gratitude. The Lady 
Montalvo had several times asked him to their 
apartment, but he had only availed himselt 
of her invitation twice. He then selected 
the hour of dusk, sat only a quarter of an 
hour, spoke little, seemed embarrassed, and 
was glad to get away. 

There was a mystery about all this Juliana 
could not comprehend ; at last she took it into 
her head that he was in love. This solved 
the difficulty at once; and, from the moment 
that this idea got possession of her mind, he 
became to her an object of tender interest. 
She immediately thought of her own beloved 
Henrico, and was flattered by the fancy that, 
perhaps, in some distant quarter, he kept him- 
self thus secluded, and dwelt with her image 
as she did with his. Henceforth she studied 
how best she might charm and soothe the 
young Frenchman’s melancholy. Three was 
now a secret sympathy between them. Music 
is said to be the food of love: Juliana felt it 
so; and now, late into the night, she would 
sit in her chamber murmuring those sweet 
melodies that wake grateful sighs even in 
the bosoms of the happy, but that fall upon 
the ears of melancholy men like their soul’s 
own language. Nor was this all her gentle 
service: he found delicate and fragrant plants 
ranged in the halcony before his window; and 
when he returned of a morning from his du- 
ties, some single flower of beauty, fresh with 
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Ernest would sit of a night in his apart- 
ment, still as a statue, put his elbow over the 
chair-back, and rest his cheek upon his clasp- 
ed hands, and droop his head, listening attcnt 
to the music and the song of Juliana,—and 
for so long happy. 

For a few days after Juliana began this her 

intended work of consolation, Ernest thought 

nothing of it, further than that it gave him a 

soft and intense delight; but still he did not 

and could not deem other than that she sung 

to please herself. For the flowers, he did not 

know to whom he was indebted; but, yet, 

there was a something in this attention so soft, 

so delicate, that it was surely the act of youth 

—a kindness born ina young and simple heart. 

Well, it was an acknowledgment of his 

knightly service,—-a payment—a pretty and a 

precious payment for his periled life. 

It was on an evening soon after the com- 

mencement of these joys, which to Ernest were 
altogether new, and which stirred him with 

very strange emotions, that he went into the 
apartment of Lady Montalvo, at dusk, to pay 

a visit. 

“T hope, Senhor,” said Juliana, “that my 

guitar is not disagreeable to you? [am some- 

times afraid that I disturb you, and that my 
noisy instrument interferes with your employ- 
ments.” 

“ Indeed Lady, I have passed no hours in 
Spain more happily than the few in which | 

have had the privilege of hearing you sing the 
very touching and beautiful airs that, for the 
last few evenings, | have listened to with one 
only fear—less you might stop, and put away 
your guitar too soon.” 

“ You are too complimentary, like all your 
countrymen; but I am glad to find that you 
do not dislike music. Do you know our na- 
tional airs?” 

“ Many of them; but I have never heard 
them so given before as to make me truly feel 
them. I have one that has long been a favour- 
ite with me: may I ask you to sing it for 
me !” 

“Certainly : I shall have real pleasure in 
doing it, if | am acquainted with the words.” 
“ They begin thus :— 


‘Say Juan, say, of what he died ?* 
So young, so pensive, and so fair! 
Of unrequited love he died.” 


«“] know them well,” said Juliana,” and it 
has always been a favourite with me also.” 
She gave a little soft and thrilling prelude on 
her guitar, and then sung the mournful ditty 
with an expression unaffectedly tender. While 
she was in the middle of it, Ursula entered 
with the lamp, put it softly down upon the ta- 
ble, and sunk quiet into her seat. 

Ernest was already so deeply moved by the 
air, and by the tone of pathos in which Juli- 
ana sung, that his heart was melted within him, 








the dew of night, wasstanding ina glass of] + Di Juan de que murio blas.—Bowrixe’s Transi. 
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and was ready to receive any such impression 
of the enchanting performer as the blissful 
moment might present. 

There is something very delightful in the 
consciousness that we are conveying pleasure 
to a person of keen sensibilities: it heightens 
our estimate of our own powers, as well as 
our enjoyment, and we cannot but share the 
rapture we impart. Thus it was with Juli- 
‘ana: in the pale and agitated youth before 


her, she imagined that she beheld a victim of| 


unrequited love. She thought npon her hap- 
pier lot; upon her dear and absent Henry: 
and her heart swelled with the struggling 
sentiments of gratitude and compassion. These 
feelings gave to the countenance of Juliana an 
expression of pity sosweet and so fearlessly 
kind, that Ernest, all bashful as he was by 
nature, met the lovely look with that same 
eye of glad and grave delight with which we 
gaze upon a rainbow—in a wonder that is 
half worship. Her large and beautiful eyes 
shone sad upon him, and, in the flood of their 
merciful light, his bewildered spirit bathed it- 
self. Nor was Juliana aware of the impres- 
sion she was thus undesignedly producing, till 
the wild steadfastness or his answering gaze 
confused her, and made her drop her eyes 
with biushings on the ground. 

“ Senhor,” said she, “1am afraid that you 
are too fond of music.” 

“Of such music,” said Ernest, recovering 
himself, “ one cannot, | should think, be too 
fond :—and yet, perhaps, you are right—for 
the rough and restless work of a soldier’s life 
such melodies unfit him.” And with this he 
rose, and left them; but he left not that apart- 
ment as he had entered it. This passion against 
which he had so guarded—the power of which 
he had so dreaded—had taken sudden, full, 
unresisted possession of him: he loved Juli- 
ana, and he felt that he should love her till he 
died. He saw it would be slavery, (as he 
thought upon himself and then on her, that it 
would be hopeless slavery ;) but he hugged, 
he kissed the chain, all iron as it was, as 
though it had been woven of nuptial roses, 
He had never heard, never seen such a being 
before. She had realised his dreams of an- 
gels—the want of his being seemed supplied 
to him—he had found in Juliana the woman 
he was to love. 

Juliana herself was surprised, disturbed, 
afraid. How wonderfully she had been mis- 
taken about this quiet inmate, upon whom 
she had looked as insignificant! His eye 
that evening had burned with brightness; 
his voice was the most melodious she had 
ever heard; and his forehead seemed as the 
seat of fine and noble thoughts—his silken 
hair clustered over it with thick and natural 
curls, and though no one could call him hand- 
some, it was impossible to pronounce him 
plain. 

Juliana was no coquette, as I have said; 
she was not vain of her conquest; she had 
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not designed, she had not desired it; she 
deeply regretted it, but she could not be blind 
to the fact; and it was yet the more perplex. 
ing, because she felt that he was a man whom 
she could not despise, and who would, tor 
many reasons, be entitled to a treatment the 
most considerate and gentle. 

She sadly repented having sung the air re- 
quested with such pathos, and still more the 
having looked fpon the youth with a compas. 
sion which might have been by him misinter- 
preted. “Yes, Juliana, there was thy error!” 
that is the error of many a lovely woman whio 
despises coquetry. She knows not the brigtit 
mischief of her looks, until she sees the un- 
happy victim dying of a love she can neither 
destroy nor return. 

She put away her guitar, and that evening 
she sung no more. She gathered no flower 
for him the following morning, but let the 
fading one of the day previous droop over the 
glass unchanged. She carefully avoided mect- 
ing Ernest in the gallery as he passed in and 
out; and she resolved not, by one single act, 
to give him the faintest encouragement to ai- 
dress her asa lover. But lovers are difficult 
persons to understand and manage. Had 
things gone on in the same train in which 
they had gently moved for the few days last 
past, Ernest would have quietly and silently 
enjoyed what he could, and been content and 
still, suppressing all strong emotions, and giv- 
ing no vent to the language of fear or hope. 
But, when he came in from his duties in the 
morning, and missed the daily offering of the 
dewy flower, he at once knew both whence it 
had hitherto come and why it was now with- 
held. 

He felt the omission, as though it had been 
a wound—a cruel wanton wound. His break- 
fast was taken away untasted; and Juliana 
chanced to notice this, for he called his ser- 
vant for that purpose almost immediately after 
he came in, and, as the man passed the door 
near which she was at the moment standing, 
he was wondering aloud to himself at hi: 
master’s illness and want of appetite. 

With a deep-drawn sigh, Ernest soon came 
out of his chamber, and left the house. It 
was his custom to sit for hours after breakfast, 
engaged with his books or pencil; and this 
made Juliana remark the circumstance. She 
looked down through the lattice of her win- 
dow as he passed under it: his lips were busy, 
his eyes fixed upon the ground; his dog could 
well enough interpret his master’s mood, and 
crept slow with eye upraised and solicitous by 
his side. He did not return to dinner, nor till 
laie in the chilly evening ; and then again she 
heard his servant remonstrating with him be- 
cause he had scarce eaten any thing. Juliana 
had a heart full of kindness; she could not 
doubt that the true cause of his depression 
was known to her; she certainly felt a desire 
to alleviate his suffering, but how to do this 
without feeding his regretted flame she could 
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not divine. She heard him walking about his 
chamber unhappy; she heard his hand strick- 
enon his forehead: she would have played 
and sung to soothe,——but this might not be,— 
this would minister to his passion, not medi- 
cine, but poison. 

It was unusually late when she retired to 
rest, but he was still pacing up and down his 
chamber ; and, in the morning, she was awake 
when he went out, and heard the servant ob- 
serving to him, that he saw he had not been 
to bed, and that if he went on thus, without 
food or rest, he would soon be unfit for duty. 
She gathered a carnation of rare beauty, 
while he was out, heavily charged with dew, 
and placed it ina glass of clear water on his 
table. ‘There was no coquetry in this; her 
heart would have reproached her had she 
done otherwise. But no sooner did Ernest re- 
turn, than she repented of her kind weakness. 
She heard him, when he entered his room, 
seize the flower, and kiss it; she heard him 
bless her in all the fond extravagance of gra- 
titude; she heard him, for the first time, sing a 
few bars of light and cheerful music. He ate 
his breakfast, and after sat down to draw, as 
she guessed, for he was carolling the whole 
morning after with contentment. 

Juliana felt perplexed and uneasy : she saw 
the impetuous violence of his loosened feel- 
ings; she was certain that he would perse- 
cute her with attentions of a nature, far more 
difficult to evade and repress than any to 
which she had been exposed hitherto. She 
took counsel with her own noble mind and 
generous heart, and she determined to seize 
the very earliest opportunity to explain to him 
her exact situation; to confide to him the se- 
cret of her heart ; and so to compel him, by 
an appeal to the highest principles of chival- 
ric honour, to desist froin those expressions of 
his admiration, which had been already too 
unequivocal to be mistaken, and which ex- 
ceedingly distressed her. 

Her resolution once formed, she lost no 
time in carrying it intoexecution. As he sat 
after his dinner alone, her mother and Ursula 
being at the moment in their own apartments, 
she tooka plate ui confections in her hand, as 
an excuse for her intrusion, and, entering his 
chamber, presented it with her mother’s re- 
gard, and with an enquiry after his health. 
He stood up, in delighted confusion, to thank 
her; he did not dare ask her to be seated, but 
he approached her with the look and the man- 
ner of one agitated by the sweet hope of an 
honourable adoring suitor. 

“Lady, lam well—quite well. Were I 
dying, your presence would restore me :—the 
very sound of your voice thrills me—-my heart 
beats too quick—-I am so happy.” 

“ Juliana blushed deeply ; for, ere he spoke, 
her eyes had discovered on his drawing-table 
the flowers she had that morning given, which 
he was copying; and there was the outline of 
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ly recognised herself, as she must have ap- 
peared to him the evening of his visit. He 
saw that she had observed the drawing; and 
added immediately :-— 

“If I were to live a thousand years, lady, I 
shall never forget that evening. You see I 
was determined to make a lasting note in me- 
mory of my delight; and had I not been ill 
yesterday should have finished that sketch, so 
unworthy of its lovely original, which I be- 
gan shortly after I quitted your company. My 
solitude, 1 thank my stars, will be solitude no 
more, now that my fancy can endear and en- 
liven it with your image.” 

Juliana had, with an imploring look, sought 
to interrupt this rhapsody. She could not but 
be affected by its sincere and romantic warmth; 
but she summoned all the firmness she was 
mistress of, and addressed him thus at the 
close of it :— 

“It is but a few weeks that the Senhor has 
dwelt beneath this roof; it is but a few days, 
nay hours, [ may say, since he has known me; 
yet, when I think upon the circumstance, so 
honourable to the Senhor, which brought us 
acquainted, and when I think upon the feel- 
ings he has just expressed, I feel it due no 
less tohim than to myself, to declare plainly 
that such language is most painful to me, and 
the sentiments it would convey can never for 
one moment be entertained by me. I speak 
not as a patriot—I speak not as a disdainful 
woman. Iam neither indifferent nor insen- 
sible to the honour which your attachment 
might confer on any woman; but I speak as 
the pledged, betrothed, affianced wife of ano- 
ther man—of one by whom I am beloved, and 
to whom I am truly, devotedly attached. I 
entreat you by ali that is sacred in this confi- 
dence, which to you alone I have made, to 
spare me the pain of your addresses.” 

At the close of hisown speech, Ernest La- 
valle had taken her by the hand, and he had 
still held it through a part of hers; but when 
she uttered the words “ betrothed”—* wife,”’ 
he dropped it, turned very pale, heard her to 
the end, and stood for a while silent. At last 
he looked up and said, “ Lady, until this heart 
is cold, it will beat with tenderness for you. 
"T'was the momentary madness of a melan- 
choly man to think that such a one as you 
could ever become his;—that an angel like 
you should be assorted with dust like me, 
was scarcely upon the possibilities of life, 
strange a thing as life is. You have acted 
nobly tome. I can appreciate your conduct. 
Complete your confidence. Who is your lov- 
er? Is hea Spaniard?” 

“ No; he is an Englishman.” 

“Lady, lady, forgive my anxious heart. 
Are you sure he means you true and fairly ?” 

‘If there is faith in man, it-is in Henrico.” 

“ Pardon, lady: his English name ?” 

“ Blount.” 


“Blount, Blount!—it may be. Say, lady, 
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“ As a Frenchman. I have heard him speak 
much of France.” 

“It is—it is he! 

“ Do you think you know him ?” 

*“ Yes; I have seen him, drunk a cup of; 
wine with him, and shaken him by the hand| 
in Portugal. Farewell, dear lady, farewell.” 
He took her hand, raised it respectfully to his 
lips, and, taking up his forage-cap, left the 
house. In the same hour he exchanged quar- 
ters with his friend the surgeon; and, except} 
for a few minutes, in which he was directing 
the removal of his baggage, and during which 
he took leave of the Lady Montalvo, and shook 
the hand of old Ursula, he never but once 
again entered the dwelling of Juliana. 

Ernest was at first supported by the con- 
sciousness that he had done what was right— 
what was the simple duty of an honourable 
man, He supped heartily, and slept well; 
but he awoke in wretched spirits, and wept 
upon his pillow. He wished that he had 
never seen her, and then again exulted to 
possess her image pictured in his mind, though 
for ever separated from the bright original. 

While the Lady Montalvo and Ursula sat 
wandering at the young Frenchman so sud- 
denly leaving a house where such kindness 
had been shewn to him asan invalid, Juliana, 
though glad that he was gone, was thinking 
of him with a feeling of the fondest pity. A 
keen observer would have discovered this pity 
in the very step with which she daily passed 
the house where Ernest was now billeted, in 
her wayto mass. There was not a shade of 
faithlessness in thisto Henry. It was a pity 
which she would have confided to him, and in- 
vited him ‘o share. 

In vain Ernest made resolves that he would 
shut out all thought of her, and that he never 
would rise to watch her as she passed his 
window. His true effort to fulfil the former 
of these seemed terrifically to multiply the 
very thoughts he would have excluded ; and 
when the hour came that he should have sat 
immovable and occupied in his chair, he as 
regularly obeyed the holy bell as any devout 
penitent in Badajos,—took his favourite post 
of concealment near the window, and watch- 
ed Juliana as she passed with sighed and 
whispered blessings, and witha sort of wild 
idolatry that would have kissed the very 
stones upon which she trode. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* Up!—God has form’d thee with a wiser view, 
Not to be led in chains, but to subdue ; 
Calls thee to cope with enemies, and first 
Points out a conflict with thyself, the werst.” 


CowPper. 


Love, like fancy, is by gazing fed; but it 
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does not die for lack of object outwardly visi- 
ble. Yet where the love is vain, this becomes 
a soul and frame destroying diet:—to know 
not only that you yourself are not the accep- 
ted, but to know him that is,—-to have his 
form and face familiar to you:—the one all 
grace, the other all light and smiles; and to 
fancy the mute embracings with which he 
will be welcomed back by her whose slight- 
est favour you would regard as life, is no light 
trial. Perhaps there is no sorrow which docs 
so soon or so effectually wean a man from 
earth, and fix his thoughts and hopes upon 
heaven, as a disappointment in love. It was 
thus with Ernest. Bred up by a pious mother 
in all the closest observances of a religious 
life, he knew where to flee for succour, and 
how, and when. He bravely fought the battle 
of faith, and he was aided to succeed in it so 
far as very greatly to control, if not altogether 
to subdue, his unhappy passion. He plunged 
himself into active duties abroad, and at home 
was closely engaged with sundry of the best 
treatises on the art of defence. His lessons 
were soon to be put in practice, for the spring 
was advancing; and one fine morning in 
March, from the ramparts of the citadel, he 
saw the British columns, looking bold and 
brilliant in their scarlet uniform, take up their 
ground before the city, preparatory to a siege. 
The sight aroused him. They had a fair 
garrison, and the defences had been improved 
with such care, that he thought there was 
little chance of the English carrying it. Per- 
haps there mingled with this exulting antici- 
pation a secret desire to see his English rival 
driven back and away from all chance of pre- 
sent of of future opportunity to claim his be- 
trothed; but this wasa wish so mean he scarce 
dared to confess it to himself. He placed his 
zeal to the score of duty—love to France— 
love to his profession; and he was, from the 
hour of the investment, continually on the 
works or in the workshops. At the bureau 
ot the chief of the staff, he got sight of some 
returns of the investing force, which had been 
either brought in by a deserter or procured 
by a spy; and, upon the face of a regimental 
one, he read the name of Blount, Lieutenant, 
present, and on duty. Here, as he read the 
name, and the image of the fine youth, as he 
had seen him on his picquet-post, when, about 
a year before, he went into the British lines 
with a flag of truce, to enquire after a wound- 
ed and captured friend, for whom he brought 
money and clothes,—as this image rose before 
him, with al] that was so manly, and so much 
the gentleman, and the man of feeling in the 
reception this youth had given him, all his 
own better feelings returned. The peculiar 
situation of these two faithful lovers, separat- 
ed only by a combination of circumstances, 
as cross and perverse as ever ran between 
heart and heart, greatly moved and troubled 
him. It was a romance of real life that deep- 
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that large dark volume; and he panted to{he had hitherto found. The workshop of the 
turn over the next page, and to find it end/ various artificers belonging to the engineer 
bright and happily. He would have givenjdepartment in Badajos was in a large and 
any thing for the creative and inventive power handsome church. Here blacksmiths, car- 
to shape out a path of bliss for them. |penters, and armourers, were constantly oc- 

Juliana passed under his window now, each cupied in their various and noisy labours; and 
morning, with a quicker step, and it was one it was his duty, from time to time, in the 
lighter and happier than before, though can-|course of the day, to visit and superintend 
non were playing on and from the city; but|them. The lieutenant-colonel of engineers, 
she had a spring of hope in her young bosom|who was more particularly charged with the 
that cast out fear. She had one only thoughit,|necessary preparations for the defences, had 
“Henrico is near me—our good friends, the directed the workmen to cut some heavy 
English, will take the city—these French-| planks, and stud them with large nails, in 
men will surrender it—and then I shall see|order to hang out on the face of the breaches; 
him again, shall embrace him to part no/and to these obstacles, in themselves serious, 
more.” he proposed superadding a huge and heavy 

‘There was something of a like feeling in|chevaua-de-frise, the wood-work of which 
the breast of Harry, as with folded arms,|was to be very weighty and solid, and the 
when off duty in the trenches, he would stand |spikes of which, instead of being wooden, 
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upon a low eminence south of the city, for: 
hours together, to watch, as he said, the pro- 
gress of the siege; while he was calculating 
the gables of old houses, and the stacks of 
chimneys, till he could satisfy his mind as to 
the exact position of that roof under which 
his Juliana dwelt. At moments, indeed, the 
wild and terrible disorders which he had late- 
ly witnessed at the storming of Ciudad Rodri- 
go in the north arose to his mind, and he 
would tremble with melancholy fears; but 
again hope smiled on him, whispered musi- 
cally to him of victory, and the sweet and 
speedy reward of again beholding his beloved 
Juliana, and. of again pressing her to his 
bosom. 

The progress of the siege was animating. 
The salvos of the great breaching-battery, 
when completed, roared rejoicingly. The re- 
pulse of a brisk sortie—the gallant carrying 
of an out-work—at both of which Harry was 
present—filled him with bright and hopeful 
confidence ; and, when they were off their 
tour of duty in the trenches, and he and his 
faithful and inseparable chum, Ralph Har- 
land, sat down to their stew and mulled wine 
in the camp of ease, his spirits were as high 
and exuberant as hiscomrade had ever known 
them. 

Strange that, in the camp of the besiegers, 
and in the garrison of the besieged, two hearts 
should be throbbing for the same object— 
both with love—both with tenderness! yet 
one, with a joy that would admit no fears, 
no doubts, that chased away in its hopeful 
delight all thought of obstacles and interven- 
ing peril, o’er-leaped them all, and seemed 
already to be reunited to its chosen fellow; 
the other, with a vain longing, and a sad de- 
pression, which nor labours, nor occupation, 
nor strong resolve, nor prayer had as yet 
overcome. 

An incident, which, in the midst of the 
rough tasks that Ernest Lavalle was daily en- 
gaged in, chanced to fall under his observa- 
tion, affected him in a very powerful manner, 


were to be composed of short stout sword- 
blades, fixed thickly all over it. Ernest chanc- 
ed to visit the workshop just as some work- 
men were beginning to prepare this machine; 
already a few naked and sharpened sword- 
blades were fastened upon it. 

“This will be a fine spit for the English 
roast-beef,” said one of the men, as he was 
riveting ina blade ; “the close scorching of a 
blaze of musquetry, and Monsieur John Bull 
will be done to a turn; his bayonet won’t help 
him here, nor his outlandish hurra ;—’twill be 
pleasant straddling for the sans culottes, the 
Montagnards.” 

« Not another nail will I drive in this infer- 
nal work,” said a comrade, “ though Napoleon 
himself were at my elbow.” 

“What do you mean?” said a serjeant-ma- 
jor, looking on. 

“Why, mean what I say,” answered the 
veteran, who was a corporal, apparently about 
fifty years of age, wearing the chevrons of 
thirty years’ service on his arm, anda strong, 
steady-looking man with grey moustaches.— 
“Not another nai! will I drive, though it were 
to save the place, or the empire itself.” 

“Confine him,” said Lavalle, “ instantly ; 
and report him if he wont goon with his 
work.” 

“ You may confine me—you may shoot me ; 
but I will have no hand in fixing those sword- 
blades. "Tis a machine fit only for Satan’s 
invention, and Satan’s service.” 

“Why, friend,” said the serjeant-major, for 
with the old moustaches of the army they 
were always, by the express order of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, very forbearing ; “ why, what 
a fool you must be! Where’s the differ- 
ence between making a thing like this, and 
the mixing of gunpowder or casting of a bul- 
let ?” 

« Not much, of a truth ;—I can’t argue the 
matter ;—only this I say, I'll go stand target 
for English practice, but with this bit of devil’s 
work I’ll have nought to do. So if you have 
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not a stroke will I make on this invention of 
the colonel’s if I’m shot for it.” 

The serjeant muttered a * sacre Dieu” be- 
tween his closed teeth, and said, “ I remember 
the time when you were a man; but you have 
never been worth your salt since you lay 
wounded at that village in Germany, among 
those psalm-singing Moravians.” 

“ You are forgetting that I won this bauble 
since,” said the man, pointing to the cross of 
the legion of honour. “ For the rest, it’s little 
change in me I find to what I hope for; I am 
glad you have seenany. Ah! friend, I would 
rather be a hewer of wood and drawer of water 
in that village, than have the emperor’s own 
crown.” : 
“ Well, if the work of war is the work of, 
the devil, as those hypocrites say, you have 
done enough of it in your time to entitle you 


out of thought of that, that, if the officer will 
suffer it, we'll humour you, and send you up to 
the walls. Here, clap these tools on your 


them, and then you'll keep a still and civil 
tongue in it.” 

“It’s that I look for, and that 1 wish,” said 
the veteran. “They that take the sword, 
shall perish by the sword.” 

From the other end of the church there 
came a voice in German—* Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” And 
Ernest observed an old German blacksmith 
pausing over his anvil, and gazing intently on 
the group. 

“Whose words are those?” cailed out the 
veteran, turning round. 

“ The words of Jesus,” answered the Ger- 
man. 

The veteran fell upon his knees, and 
looked imploringly to Heaven, and tears 
streamed down his rugged cheeks; and, with 
an earnest voice, he cried, “ Lord, remem- 
ber me when thou comest to thy kingdom.” 
The place, the scene, the fierce and swar- 
thy soldiers all about, gave to this epen 
confession of faith a very strange and impres- 
sive solemnity. Ernest was exceedingly af- 
fected by it. 

« It’s not the first time,” said the serjeant to 
Ernest, “ that I have seen him in this way; 
but he has been a good old soldier, and one 
don’t like to punish him for being weak in his 
wits.” 

“Ah, would you were all as weak in your 
wits!” said the man, rising and placing the 
tools on his shoulder ; “ would you had all lain 
sick in a Moravian hospital !—It’s little you’d 
think of this vile world, and it’s much you'd 
think of a better ; it’s little you’d fear man, and 
much you'd fear God; it’s the Saviour you’d 
love, and it’s sin you’d hate.” 

With these words, the man went out with 
his burden; and, musing on the wonder Ern- 
est slowly followed him. Unconscious that 
any one was so close behind, the man began 
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to good wages and a hot birth; and it’s just: 


shoulders; may be your head will! be soon off 
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reciting a German hymn. Ernest could not 
catch all the words distinctly; but here and 
there a couplet or a line, pronounced with 
warmer oe Mh reached him. These he 
remembered :— 


The cross, the cross, O that’s my gain, 
Because on that the Lamb was slain. 


Here is an ensign on a hill 
To all the world, his saving name: 


All pilgrims who would heaven win, 
By Jesus’ cross must enter in. 


Ernest soon overtook and joined the man. 
“ Are you well, friend?” said he. 

“Yes Monsieur Lavalle, Iam well, and 
shall soon be better.” 

“ You have been behaving very strangely.” 

“| know it must seem so; but I could not 
endure that the last work of my life should be 
work like that.” 

“What do you mean by the last?” 

“ Why, I mean that I shall soon be killed.” 

“This is a superstitious fancy, an idle 
fear.” 

“ A fear, a fear! no, it’s no fear ; if there’s 
aught false or blinding in the notion, it’s from 
hope.” 

* What! do you wish to die?” 

“'Tell me first, master, for what is it you 
Wish to live?” 

Ernest was startled and silent. ‘The man 
continued, “For thirty years I have been 
wandering about this miserable earth in arms 
—I have never sat by a fireside of my own— 
I have never sat at marriage-feasts or merry 
christenings—never sung or heard singing at 
vintage or harvest-home—I have no place of 
peace in the wide world but one, and that is to 
earthly eye invisible, for it is the foot of the 
Redeemer’s cross.” 

“These Moravians have infected you. Do 
you think it a sin to fight for your country ?" 

* No, [don’t go that length with them ; but, 
ah! sir, this is not fighting for my country ;— 
there’s no blessing in heaven for war like this, 
no shield, no reward for men who serve one of 
God’s scourges as we do. It’s a chain I feel 
about me: there’s a merciful One above will 
soon loose it.” 

“How long was you with these Moravi- 
ans?” 

“Two months, Let it be written on my 
grave,—‘tle lived only two months—and he 
is gone home. 

They were getting near the ramparts, and 
the stunning thunder of the great guns broke 
off their conversation here. Ernest was sent 
for by his commanding officer at the answer- 
ing battery, near the castle-gate, to perform 
some service; and it was not till about three 
hours after that, as he was passing again to- 
wards the workshop, he saw the veteran sol- 
dier lying under a wall alone, apparently dead. 
He had lost a leg—his eyes were closed—his 





face bloodless;—he lay flat upon his back— 
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his hand was on his mouth—and there was a 
yery affecting look of humility and nothing- 
yess about the whole figure. Ernest put 
Jjown his hand to feel if there was yet any life 
in him. His pulse beat faintly:—he slowly 
pened his eyes and recognised Ernest.— 
« Hope in thy—mercy,” was the last word on 
his lips,—and the released spirit fled away to 
be at rest. 

Ernest was profoundly moved. He went 
into the workshop: the chevaux-de-frise was 
nearly completed, and the first night after the 
breach became practicable it was to be fixed 
inthe dark by him. He returned slowly to 
his billet. All the religious impressions of his 
boyhood, and even of his childhood, returned 
upon him. He felt aspirations of a high and 
hallowed nature. He felt fearsand misgivings 
injected by the great enemy of human happi- 
ness; but they fled before the opened gospels. 
He prayed aright—he conquered :—* This is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


“ This is no theatre where hope abides, 

The dull thick notse of war alone stirs here; 

And Love himself as he were arim’d in steel, 
Steps forth, and girds him for the strife of death.” 


W ALLENSTEIN. 


Wuen Ernest was shaken by the shoulder, 
at one o’clock in the morning, to take his tour 
of duty on the walls, he arose lighter and 
happier, and more refreshed, than he had done 
for many days past. The image of the old 
soldier whom he had seen so placidly die the 
yesterday—the evident conviction on the 


inan’s mind that he was going to a state of 


peace and rest—acted more powerfully upon 
Ernest than any thing connected with a fu- 
ture state of being of which he had read or 
heard; out of Scripture. The shadowy illu- 
siveness of things present—the abiding, sub- 
stantial reality of things to come, forced them- 
selves upon his serious consideration. He 
had some distance to walk alone to the ram- 
parts, and then several hundred yards upou 
them, before he gained his post, quite alone, 
having only to pass the sentries. The night 
was rather dark, but beautiful and still. The 
streets were still—the houses asleep. The 
reserve picquets of the night in the place 
d’armes, and on the esplanade near the walls, 
lay slumbering on their arms. “ Qui vive?” 
“ Qui vive?” were the only words which, 
from time to time, roused him as he passed 
the post of a sentinel; but there was one heavy 
sound that, at brief intervals, broke the given 
silence of the night with loud and busy vio- 
lence; and, leaning over the parapet, you 
could see the breaching-battery of the En- 


angry amid the gloom. As he came near 
the breach, he could both hear and see where 
the heavy shot shook and shattered the bro- 
ken wall, the stones and rubbish of which 
fell heaped and ruimous on the outer face 
of it. 

In those longer pauses, during which the 
British suffered their guns to cool, he care- 
fully reconnoitred it, and gave a report that it 
would be practicable on the morrow. By di- 
rection of the governor, a working party was 
now employed in cutting off the breaches 
from the body of the place by a ditch and a 
breastwork. ‘This labour Ernest was to over- 
look, as also to prepare the top of the breach 
for the chevaux de frise, which was to be 
placed there on the evening of the morrow. 

“ They will never make their way into the 
place,” suid Ernest talking to himself, “ with 
obstacles like these against them, were every 
man among them @ lion.” 

“ Did you never hear of the walls of Jeri- 
cho,” said a voice in German, near him, 
which he instantly recognised for the man 
who had yesterday spoken in the workshop, 
“ that fell down at the blowing of a ram’s 
horn!” 

“ What do you mean, friend?” 

* Why, | mean, that ‘ unless the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.’ I mean, that they on the other side 
have the better cause, and that a good cause 
is a good battering-ram.” 

“So, you think they’ll take the city?” 

“ Tdo, and sack it for the love of Spain, 
with as much gentleness as the Russians did 
Ismailoff, when the turbaned Turk, with his 
whiskers curled, neither asked quarter, nor 
got it.” 

“ Is that the way a good cause prospers?”’ 

* A soldier’s a soldier, be the cause what 
it may; and the Dons of Badajos, will find the 
steel of their friends as sharp as ever they 
found that of their enemies.” 

«© Why, you croak more than befits an old 
soldier.” 

“ It’s because I aman old soldier that [ do 
croak. I leave your young onesto crow and 
to coo :—give me but a pair of wings, wheth- 
er doves’ or ravens’ it would little matter, | 
would soon flee after old Purefoi, that was 
killed yesterday, and share his quiet.” 

“ Life, friend, has its duties;—none more 
duties than a soldier’s.” 

“ And life has charms that soldiers never 
taste. | tell you, sir, itis a stained earth ; at 
least, it is wherever we tread; and I care not 
how soon the knock comes to my door.” 

“ You speak not ina Christian spirit; you 
speak like one soured—like one that hates his 
fellow-creatures.” 

“ Do I!—then my words belie my heart; for 
I would kneel and weep at the feet of any man, 
so I might win his soul to its true rest.” 

“T’ll hear you again, friend, on this matter ; 
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‘ dull thick noise’ about us that silences all 
such gentle thoughts.” 

Ernest pondered much on what this strange 
man said about the coming storm; and he 
could not but feel a very tender anxiety for 
the safety of Juliana. Although, for the first 
few days of the siege, she had been in the hab- 
it of coming out to mass as usual, knowing, 
from the experience of two former sieges, 
that lasted indeed but a short time, that there 
was no danger to be apprehended in the two 
streets through which she had to pass, yet, 
for the last week, she had never stirred abroad. 
As Ernest passed her door, returning to his 
quarter, he felt a strange desire to cross the 
threshold, and give her some cautions, but he 
repressed the wish. I shall only, said he, 
alarm her, and agitate myself. So he went 
on, dropping a warm blessing at the door, and 
thinking how sweet it would be to enter it 
once again; and then, (and he checked a ri- 
sing sigh) what ecstacy to enter it as Harry 
the Englishman would! Well, it bid fair to 
be a blank world to him; but there was anoth- 
er. He would go snatch a few minutes’ 
thought about that. 

Poor Juliana who had for a few days borne 
the firing admirably well, and whose antici- 
pations had been almost joyous, was worn 
down by the continuance and increased vig- 
our of the cannonade. She scarce closed her 
eyes; she started at every salvo. The image 
of Harry incessantly exposed to peri] haunted 
her ; and the confident tone held by the gar- 
rison inclined her now to think, that, after a 
disastrous and heavy loss, the English would 
be driven away, and Harry and herself again, 
and perhaps forever, separated. She was ve- 
ry unhappy, and almost hopeless. 

As the time drew near for the assault of the 
place, the spirits of the brave and sanguine 
Harry himself were a little depressed. He 
was sitting with Ralph Harland at the door of 
their tent about sunset on the evening of the 
5th of April, under the full impression that 
the storm would take place that mght. Ralph 
and-Harry were very fond of each other, but 
each of them had thoughts at the moment, 
which kept them silent. ‘They were so inti- 
mate, and so brave, that they feared not 
to think and to sigh in each other’s presence. 

Their social silence was broken by the stop- 
ping of the old adjutant, ashe was passing by, 
and telling them that the assault was not to 
take place that night. “ Iam vexed at its be- 
ing put off,” said the old soldier, “ for the men 
are quite primed for the job, and there’s noth- 
ing would stop them.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Ralph Harland; “ it’s the 
plunder some of the rascals are thinking 
bout. Ah! it’s horrible work.” 

“ Well, well,” said the old adjutant, “ the 
brave fellows will have earned it all; a few 
of old Jack Espangnol’s dollars—it’s all fair 
play.’ 

“ Ah! yes; but think of such scoundrels as 
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the three Kingdoms—lI believe there’s not , 
crime you can name those rascals did 1; 
commit at Rodrigo.” 

“ Ah! [know it, but I have fixed thos. 
gentlemen finely—they are put on duty, ani 
won’t be in the ranks.” 

“ The best job you ever did, Plummet: | 
only wish their three heads might be knocke, 
off by a thirty-two pounder. It’s the only jy. 
stance I ever saw of an Englishman, an Iris). 
man, and a Scotchman being sworn friends,’ 
* Rogues all.’ is their motto. 

“ No,” said Plummet,” “ there’s not much 
to choos¢ between ’em; but I am more vexo| 
at the storm being put off on Mark Greville’, 
account than for any thing else:—lLam sorry 
poor Mark volunteered. [t’sa bad job an) 
way ; but it’sa terrible bad job to have a {oy- 
lorn hope hanging on one’s mind for two long 
days and a night between. 

* Have you seen him this evening!” 

“ Yes, I have just left him. * Well said 
he, with a smile,‘ my captain’s commission 
will be dated only a day later, that’s al! ;— 
but I don’t think Mark will ever be a captain 
in this world, and I suspect he knows that 
well.” 

As he spoke, Greville came up with a ci- 





gar in his mouth. “ There’s an English 
mail.” said he: “letters will be here di- 
rectly.” 


“ Here, Mark,” said Harry Blount, « sit 
down, my boy,” making room for him on a 
long portmanteau, on which he was seated, 
“and take a glass of cold punch ; and bring 
yourself to an anchor, old Plummet, till the 
letters come. 

They sat chatting about the past events of 
the siege, and about the taking of the city, 
tillthe drum-major arrived in camp. The 
old adjutant went away to the colonel’s, and 
in a few moments after the party got their 
letters, or rather letter, for there was but one; 
and that for Mark Greville. The night was 
rather windy, so that he had to read it by the 
light of a lantern, and both Blount and Har- 
land agreed afterwards that they had never 
witnessed any thing more truly affecting.— 
Mark was a manly handsome young man, 
somewhat disappojnted by the slowness of his 
promotion, and of late a little stung by some 
severities on the part of one of his superior 
officers ; he was poor, too, and a little in debt. 
These, and many minor circumstances, un- 
known to any but himself, had indueed him to 
volunieer one of the forlorn hopes. The de- 
lay had rather worried and depressed him, 
though he strove to conceal this effect; but 
now, that he had before hima letter from 
home, his emotion and anxiety were but too 
clear. He smiled with his eyes, and then 
those eyes became suffused with tears, and 





* Three men in a regiment, notorious marauders, bi 
ing from England, Ireland, and Scotland, received th 
nickname of Three Kingdoms.” 
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No. 18. The 
then again he smiled, and read on, and became 
very thoughtful and very pale. 

“ Pleasant news,” said he, as he put the 
lantern down, and folded up the letter with 
trembling hands. “ It’s from my sister. Dear 
girl, she’s going to be married:—I hope she’l] 
be happy;—indeed there’s no fear of that, she 
could not have made a better choice:—it’s an 
old schoolfellow of mine: a young country 
clergyman :—a blessing on him for his post- 
script. It is gold, every word of it;” with 
that he rose, and, dashing a tear-drop from 
his eye, added, “ Good night, lads, I am go- 
ing to write a letter home; my mind’s made 
up. Remember, Harry Blount, if ever, you 
get toold England, to ride over from Exeter, 
and see my sister, and Marlow her husband. 
He’s one of those men they cali a saint, but 
you'll find him a right good fellow for all that; 
and my sister Fanny is so cheerful, and sings 
so sweetly, “tis a cordial for low spirits to be 
in her company. Good night.” 

At the noon-parade on the morrow, both 
Harry and his friend Ralph remarked that 
Greville looked calm and resigned, thought- 
ful indeed, but withal bright. 

The sixth of April was a particular fine 
day: in the afternoon, as Harry lay upon the 
grass not far from the lines of the men, he 
overheard two who were nearer to him, and 
somewhat louder than the others, discourse 
as follows :— 

“ Well, Jem,” said one, “I am glad they 
have gota big hole in that wall at last.” 

s they say,” replied his comrade, “that 
the grande lord is going to let the mounseers 
out.” 

“By the powers, I'll cut him if he does. 
No, no, that will never do; it’s my own com- 
missary I want to be in old Badad-jos for 
twenty-four hours; and if I don’t get a belly- 
ful of good victuals, and a skinful of good 
wine, and a pocketful of yellow doubloons, I’rm 
a Dutchman; and may the provost-marshal 
bring me up with a round turn, as I'll bring 
him down with a round bullet, if I catch him 
meddling before his time.” 

“ Well, well,” rejoined his comrade, “ * hap- 
py the wooing that’s not longa doing.” 
hope we’ll go slap dash at the walls soon after 
dark.” 

“ Harry felt sick as death; of nothing could 
he think but the streets of Ciudad Rodri 
as he remembered them the night of that as- 
sault, and of Juliana exposed and terrified 
amid the tumult and license of the hour, He 
had never before, in going into action, felt 
such intense anxiety to escape a disabling 
wound as at that evening. To be early in 
the town, and early at the house of the Mon- 
talvos,—this was his hope, his prayer, his 
sole object. He went so far as, without say- 
ing what for, to tell his favourite serjeant to 
see and stick close to him, with half a dozen 
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were in the place to follow where he should 
lead. 





CHAP. VIII. 


“ What rein can hold licentious wickedness, 
When down the hill he holds his fierce carcer ? 
We may as bootless spend our vain commaud 
Upon the enraged soldiers in their spoil, 
As send precepts to the leviathan 
‘To come ashore,”’ 
Kine Henry V. 


Tue billiard-room in the Calle de los Santos 
was lighted up and crowded with French of- 
ficers, on the evening of the 6th of April, to 
witness a match between two of the best 
players in the garrison of Badajos. By way of 
a novelty, too, suggested perhaps by the pre- 
sence of a British force under the walls, they 
were playing the English game. “Thirteen 
to nine,” cried the marker. “ To arms,” “ to 
arms,” cried the French orderly-serjeant, put- 
ting his head in at the door, nearly at the 
same moment ; “ the English are coming on ;” 
and immediately the room was emptied of all 
the lookers-on, who went out, cursing the 
English for the contretemps, and pledging 
themselves to make short work of the repulse. 
The players, who, owing to the heat. of the 
room, and for greater freedom of arm, were 
without their coats, were delayed a minute 
longer. 

“Confound these blundermg English,” said 
one of them: “I was in fine play, and should 
have won the game to a certainty. Remem- 
ber the game, marker, —‘ thirteen to nine :’ 
we'll be back in half an hour, and play it out.” 

“ T’ll double my bets, if you like,” said his 
antagonist. “Ifyou leta ball stir, marker, 
Pll be the death of you: remember, 1 am 
nine.” Sosaying, they sallied forth to battle, 
captivity, or perhaps death. 

A corporal of the sappers and miners came 
running into the billet of Ernest Lavelle with 
the same report with which the serjeant had 
run to the billiard-room. Ernest was reading : 
he shut the book on the instant, put it by, and, 
girding on his sword, hurried out with that 
upward glancing of the eye, and those moving 
lips, that mark to Heaven alone, or to the 
heaven taught observer below, the act of men- 
tal prayer. He ran quickly to his post at the 
breach. The troops were gathering rapidly 
and quietly on the ramparts, in perfect order ; 
every thing around and without was dark and 
still. Ernest himself, and every body about 
him, seemed intent only on listening ; scarce 
a whisper might be heard: they held their 
breath from an anxious eagerness for the 
“ coming on.” From a loud voice or two, a 
few hundred yaids in front, e knew where 
the English were forming. They threw a 
large firework from the walls, that lighted up 
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the glacis for a considerable distance, and a 
few fire-balls, that for several minutes burned 
brilliantly and beautifully. “There they 
are,” said an old soldier ; “there, behind the 
quarry.” But less practised eyes sew them 
not;—the fireballs went out:—presently a 
French soldier, who stood on the parapet, 
fired his musquet. A barrel of combustibles 
exploded in the ditch — fireballs were thrown 
in every direction — a light, lurid indeed, but 
as clear as that at noon-day, shone all about ; 
and Ernest saw the English soldiers hurrying 
down the ladders into the ditch, and rushing 
up the breach without a check, and with 
cheers that rung brave upon the ear, and were 
answered as loudly by the French. 

Ernest stood upon the edge of the parapet, 
at the corner of the centre breach, charged 
with the watching of the prepared obstacles ; 
but he uttered no cry of triumph. He had 
heard of the heroism of British soldiers : — 
now he witnessed it;——- not as a generous 
man would wish to do — for he knew the ob- 
stacles in the breach were insurmountable, 
and as the gallant Englishmen pressed up, 
and met their confused and bloody deaths, his 
heart sank within him. The sounds on every 
side were wild and stunning; but the sight 
was plain and awful. Red uniforms, and faces 
furious and frantic, might be distinctly seen 
from moment, to moment, as the white smoke 
became thin, and was transparent in the fear- 
ful illumination. Here were men upon the 
breach, he}pless and hopeless, but that would 
not turn, and stood raving curses till they fell. 
Here, close to the studded planks, a noble 
officer persisted in vainly trying to force a 
passage, and was shot deliberately by a French 
soldier, not five yards above him. There one 
heroic man, worthy of a better fate, actually 
gained the chevaux-de-frize, and, making a 
madly-brave effort to pass it, fell under it, 
lacerated and destroyed by the stabs and cut- 
tings ofa dozen of the murderous sword blades. 
—There, in the ditch, the numbers of brave 
men, who saw that further attempting of the 
breach was vain, but yet who would not re- 
treat, were destroyed by hand-grenades and 
missile combustibles of every hellish variety : 
—while grape and musquetry poured upon all 
those lining the edge of the glacis, and those 
below to whom the traverses gave no cover. 
It was throughout a sickening scene of mur- 
der ;— and murder some of the bravest old 
French soldiers plainly called it ; — but many 
exulted, leaped upon the parapets, laughed 
and mocked at and taunted their brave assail- 
ants. 

Strange that, while on every side Ernest 
heard the loud laughter of triumph and safety, 
there was a secret persuasion in his heart that 
the town would be taken. If any thing in the 
repulse of the enemy from the breach had 
given him satisfaction, it arose from no nation- 
al feeling —no feeling about self; — but from 
the thought that these very men, whose un- 
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daunted courage had called forth all his aq. 
miration, would, if loose upon the city as 
conquerors in hot blood, prove demons in fury 
and crime. But the hopeful thought did 4; 
comfort him long, for the German’s prophecy 
again rose to damp it; and soon after, eye, 
while along the ramparts, near him, from post 
to post they were crying, “ Ali is well,” 
sounds of combat from the bastion of San 
Vincente on the south, and from the casitie 
on the north, gave birth to the fear, which 
was soon confirmed, that the English had 
taken the castle, and were already fighting 
in the streets of thecity. An effort to re. 
take the castle failed; on the southern sic 
they drove back the British to the ramparts, 
but it was only a momentary success. Panic 
and confusion seized the very men who 
short hour before were so confident and exu- 
ting : precipitately and in disorder they aban- 
doned the town. The governor, with one bri- 
gade in better order, crossed the bridge, figlit- 
ing resolutely in the streets as they retired, 
and shut himself up in fort St. Christoval.— 
With this brigade was Ernest Lavalle. Three 
several times he led a charge against the wild 
and disorderly groups of British soldiers wlio 
were rushing into the city : three times him- 
self and party were forced again to retire; ani 
the officers and men with him made for the 
bridge, and spoke of all further resistance as 
useless. The furious assailants blew open 
the doors, right and left, as they came down 
the streets, and filled the houses, cheeriny 
like madmen, and hallooing for plunder. He 
was close to the doorof the Montalvos ; the 
last men of the French detachment were thei 
hurrying down to the bridge. He saw thiat 
the English were close at hand, that the) 
spared not a single house in their wild pas- 
sage—he was in agony— the door of the Mon- 
talvos was shut. If he delayed without, he 
should fall himself upon their threshold, and 
lose all chance of rendering them service in 
the scenes to be dreaded within. He caughit 
up a musket, lying at his feet, that had been 
dropped by some wounded soldier of his own 
party, put the muzzle of it to the lock of tlic 
closed door, and fired. It was strongly fasten- 
ed and still resisted, but exerting all his 
strength, he drove it in with the butt of the 
firelock, and rushed up to the apartment 
where he thought it probable the family would 
seek refuge. 


Where was Harry Blount?—He was bind- 
ing up the wounds, and listening to the last 
few words, of his friend Ralph Harland, who 
lay dying at the foot of the centre breach, 
surrounded by miserable objects, “ shapeless 
and ghastly,” “ that once were men,” and dis- 


tracted by the mournful and frantic cries of 


such as from the agony of their ‘wounds had 
no power to control the expression of their 
pain. 

“ Thank you, thank you, dear Harry. | 
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know you want to be on—never mind me— 
God bless you.” 
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ing, and leaning against the wall ; on the floor 
immediately before him lay five British: sol- 


“ No, Ralph, the place is taken; the work,|diers—three dead, two wounded—the room a 


the soldier’s work, is already done: 1 must 
see you out of this dreadful spot, and safe on 
the glacis before I go; and God defend those 
elsewhere whom I would succour.” 
ed him in his arms with these words, and, by 
the help of a slightly-wounded man then pas- 


sing, got him safe up the ladder out of the}Juliana. 
lacis. As he laid}the head of a French officer, who seemed dy- 
ing: she was pale as death itself, and her 


white robe bloody. 


ditch, and placed"on the 
him down, the hand of Ralph tried to thank 
him with its pressure, but the weak cold fin- 


recess were the women. 


pool of blood. 


* All right, Harry,” said the old adjutant, 


with a faint voice; “ all right, my boy. I’m 
He lift-|glad you’re come: all safe.” 


In the inner chamber or 
He saw but one— 
She was on one knee supporting 


He ran forward. 


The multitude of thanks 


gers refused their office; his face assumed the}and praises, hopes and fears, doubts and jeal- 
never-to-be mistaken aspect; the last kindjousies, that filled and distracted his poor 


beams that bespoke consciousness forsook his 
noble eyes, were succeeded by a filmy dim- 
ness, turned glassy; some struggled but inar- 


mind for one short moment how can they be 
told? 


She had not as yet perceived him. “ Juli- 


ticulate sound escaped his lips, and Ralphjana:” she raised her eyes—tried to move— 


Harland was lost to his country, his corps,|s 
and his friend, for ever. ‘There, in the pres- 
ence of the soldier who had assisted him, Har- 
ry knelt down, and kissed the dead ; and thus 
in fervent and hurried words he spoke ;— 


hrieked, and fainted. Ernest Lavalle sup- 


ported his dying frame upon his hand, as Harry 
tlew to her aid, and said, “ Ah! Senhor Hen- 
rico, joy to you, joy to you: she loves you 
well;” and then, as he eaught the expression 


“ Here death hath no sting—here hell hathjof terrified anxiety, with which, as Harry 


no victory : in lip and life he was a_ believer 
in Christ, and shall not die for ever. 
cannot return to me: may [ go to you when 
my hourcomes. Bless you, bless you, my 
good, true, gallant friend!” Again he kissed 
the corpse, and, leaving it in charge of the 
soldier, lew down the ladder, and up the 
breach, and away into the city. 
A fearful sight was the city: at every step 
he met men laden with plunder ; the cunning 
and the covetous sober, and slinking silent 
away from the stronger and fiercer spoilers ; 
the wanton busy at the work of destruction, 
breaking, and smashing, and burning whatev- 
er came in their way. The streets were 
covered with chairs, tables, cabinets, pic- 
tures, large mirrors, and all sorts of furni- 
ture broken or burning. The many were 
screeching at the top of their voices : eveny 
here and there he met desperate-looking ruf- 
fians, with fierce drunken eyes, firing their 
pieces wherever and at whatever they chose. 
His mind was ina terrible state. He rushed 
through all these groups and objects with a 
speed wild and precipitous : he was cheered, 
or jeered, or pelted, or shot at, just according 
to the mood of madness in which the various 
parties that observed him chanced to be; and, 
at last, reached the house of the Montalvos;— 
atthe very door a shot, fired by a drunken 
marauder from a lage al opposite, passed 
through his cap. The fears for Juliana in his 
bosom were too big, too many, to be told. Ter- 
ror and dread had well nigh turned his brain. 


raised her gently, he remarked the blood upon 
You|her dress, he added, with something sweet as 
a smile in look, and sad as a sigh in tone,—“ It 
is my blood, Henrico.” 


“ Ah!” said the old adjutant, whose wound 
was comparatively slight, “I'll tell you what 
it is, Harry; that young F’renchman is as fine 
a fellow as ever drew a*sword, and what be- 
tween sword and pistols he accounted for 
three of those villains, and I came in time to 
settle the others. I saw how matters stood, 
and what the ruffians would be at; so I made 
no bones of joining the Frenchman, heart and 
hand : two or three of the rascals got frighten- 
ed at the sight of their own blood, and set off 
to plunder elsewhere.” 

uliana slowly recovered, and was soon able 
to welcome Harry to her heart with folded 
arms, and voiee that sobbed for joy; but sud- 
denly she checked her transport, and resum- 
ing her place near Ernest Lavalle, raised his 
head, as before, to support him in his dying 
pains. 

Can it be, that on the confines of another 
world, where all is spirit--all mystery--all 
holiness—can it be, that, in the hour of death, 
the sinner, crying for mercy at the gate of 
Heaven, should pause in the solemn work, 
should turn with longing, lingering gaze be- 
low, and envy a surviving mortal, weak, frail, 
and fallen as himself, his earthly gift-the 
plant of his terrestrial paradise? “ Look up, 
the palm branch is incorruptible ; look up, the 
crown-is incorruptible ; look up, they that are 


The staircase up which he flew witha trem-|accounted worthy to obtain that kingdom 


bling swiftness was covered with blood, and 


neither marry uor are given in marriage.” 
There was no audible voice to utter this in 





the banisters, at which he gladly caught to save 
himself from falling, were wet with the same. 


the ear of the dying Lavalle, but there was a 


At last he entered the well known apart-| voice, even that of his enlightened conscience, 
ment: at the door of the recess leading to that that plainly spoke it. 
i 


within, he saw the brave old adjutant bleed-| “lam 


appy,” said Ernest, “ quite happy. 
M2 


. 
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Oh! this is kind of you, lady ;—how kind!” 
Harry also stood over him, but he averted his 
eyes from Harry, and riveted them on Juliana, 
“Oh! this is good of God:—it is time to die. 
If this is death, it’s pleasant.” Brokenly and 
softly he uttered these short sentences: “I 
_ hear bells faint and far off’—How strange !— 
I see a man in white—What a man! Yes, I 
will leave her; 1 will leave her.—I am ready 
—quite ready.—I am thine, Lord :—thou 
knowest that [ love thee.” 

The head Juliana supported became weigh- 
ty with death; and the gentle spirit of the 
dying lover was wafted on the airs of heaven 
to those happy realms, where “the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
REST.” 





Tue drama of my tale has closed. Methinks 
that I might leave it to my gentle reader to 
imagine, how that as corn, and grass, and 
flowers will grow up strong, and green, and 
fragrant, from the very fields that have been 
wet with blood; so, after a while, Harry and 
Juliana married, and were blessed and happy 
in each other; but custom compels the teller 
of a story to dismiss the actors on his little 

ina due dull form, with a word upon 
the fate and after life of each. Herein the 
readers of a fiction ask that of the narrator, 
which real life does very generally deny to 
them. 

In life, the destinies of men are hurried for- 
ward with a precipitancy that mocks the ob- 
server; or their thread is suddenly broken off; 
or their course is sluggish and retarded, and 
they fall behind the world of observation. On 
the ocean of real life, ships of souls sail for a 
few weeks, or months, or years together, or, it 
may be, only for one day, one hour in com- 
pany—and part. In storm, or calm,—a wind, 
acurrent may separate them against their 
wills; or they vary their course: one boldly 
beats to wmdward; one heavily drives to lee- 
ward. They meet no more: they hear of 
each other nomore. Still on the same sea:— 
the shore of eternity not yet made: perhaps 
not four hours sail asunder:——-but they gaze 
around their limited horizon, and see each oth- 
er no more. 

However, asI do chance to knowa few par- 
ticulars in the present instance, which may 
interest my reader, he shall have them. 

On a fine glowing day, early in the autumn 
of the same year in which Badajos fell, old 
Parson Blount was sitting alone in his little 
study, that looked out upon the very shadiest 
nook in his garden ; a corner it was of a larger 
lawn—a bit that was more deeply green, 
more softly velvet, than any other. Windows 
stood open. The air was impregnated with 
the odour of shrubs and flowers. Birds were 
still : every thing around breathed repose. It 
was a Saturday. His wife and daughters 
and younger boys were out, and he had been 
left at home alone, to prepare a sermon for the 
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morrow. He had chosen his text from the 
130th Psalm: “There is forgiveness With thee 
that thou mayest be feared.” 

He needed not the help of books, for he 
was learned and gifted, and, what is the 
great secret of all ministerial success, a man 
of prayer. 

ut he had not always been so. He had 
taken orders, when he left the university, 
with little thought about the deep responsibi- 
lity of the office; he had married early; lived 
carelessly for the first few years of his resi- 
dence in the country; and had bred up a 
large family, of whom he was most indulgent- 
ly fond. 

As he was meditating upon the tender, 
filial, reverential fear enjoined in the passage 
he had chosen, and upon the mysterious root 
of that fear,—the sense of transgression, and 
the sense of pardon,—he took down the ex- 
positions of Owen, and of Archbishop Leigh- 
ton, to dip into them, and that of the latter 
he became delighted]y absorbed in. While 
thus engaged, he heard the sound of wheels at 
the front of the house; there was no ring of 
the bell—no knock—but a rap at the study- 
door. 

“Come in.” 

It was his son Harry, who rushed into his 
arms, and kissed him. 

He was very much overpowered. Both of 
them gazed, and gazed upon each other with 
surprise, and emotion, and tears. 

“ How well you are looking, Harry.” 

“ And you, father.” 

Harry was dressed in the stained and tar- 
nished uniform in which he had landed—was 
finely bronzed, all save his white forehead ; 
and his smile seemed, from the dazzling 
whiteness of his teeth, brighter and more 
frank than ever. But the first embrace and 
the first smiles past, Harry’s countenance 
changed its expression to one of exceeding 
anxiety and confusion, so much so as to startle 
and alarm his father. 

“Why, Harry, here you are, my dear boy, 
in good health ; and, thank God, you will see 
your mother, and sisters, and all the younkers, 
quite well, [ trust, within an hour or two.— 
What’s the matter with you? Have you lost 
any thing of consequence ? Have you brought 
any bad news?” 

‘‘Why, father, no, but I am not alone. 
have a friend with me.” 

“ A friend !—So much the better: we shall 
all give him a hearty welcome.” 

“T wish that I could think so; for itisa 
friend very dear to me.” 

“Why, how can you doubt it, boy? What 
can you mean?” 

Harry fell on his knees. ‘ Forgive me, 
my dear beloved father, forgive me:—I am 
married.” 

“ Married !” said old Blount, with a dejected 
tone of suprise ;---“‘ married !---A step the most 
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important in life taken, and at your age with- 
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out consulting your mother and myself. You 
astonish me---you deeply afflict me.” 

The old man put his hand nervously into 
his breeches’ pockets, and walked up and 
down the room in great agitation. 

“My dear father, hear me; I pray you, 
hear me. You have been young yourseif; you 
have known what it is to love and be beloved 

in; bnt you have not known what it is to be 
three years out of your native country, amid 
scenes of war and tumult, and there upon the 
wildest part of life’s wilderness, to find one sin- 
gle soft and sunny spot of smiles. Such, father, 
was our love. Oh! you will love her your- 
seli. I know you wil :—my mother will :— 
and all will love her, for 


“ She is true and open as the heavens ” 


“ What !” said his father, “ have you mar- 
ried a foreigner ?” 

“ Love is of no country,” said Harry. “ For- 
give me—forgive me, and receive a daughter 
to your heart. I will not let you go until you 
forgive me.” He seized the arm of his fa- 
ther, and held the passive hand in both his.— 
“ As you are a Christian, forgive me, and m 
whole life shall be a life of grateful duty.” 

Old Blount was so much moved, that for a 
minute or iwo he could not answer—his eyes 
were swimming—his lips quivering—and, at 
last, he burst out with, “ Well Harry, there 
‘is only one way of forgiving—fully, freely— 
whom God hath joined, let no man put asun- 
der.’ Lhave felt, and feel sorry, and perhaps 
shall long continue to do so; but God has giv- 
en you back tome, and ‘ covered your head 
in battie.” He has answered many of my 
prayers for you. Shall | murmur because he 
answereth not all! The deed isdone. You 
shall never hear another word of reproach 
from me. Where is my daughter!” 


Need it be told how the affectionate old 
man received the terrified and timid Juliana 
into his arms at the foot of the carriage-steps ; 
and as he felt her heart beat like that of a 
frightened dove, and as he thought upon her 
being a stranger in the land, how he was ev- 
ery second gathering into his mind fresh mo- 
tives for loving and cherishing her? 


Need it be told how the mother remember- 
ed that her own was a love-match ; how that 
Harry’s sisters were reconciled to the match 
at once, and rather interested by the romance 
of it; how that to the young boys it was all a 
wonder and a delight ; how that Juliana’s im- 

rfect English made the rude rogues laugh 

appy, and right out ; how that, after tea, that 
same evening, they made her play upon the 
guitar and sing them a Spanish air? When, 
later in the evening, the bell rang, and the 
household assembled, the father looked at 
Harry with a sad and silent anxiety, Harry 
quickly said, “ She will understand you; she 
hasa Spanish Bible. She isa Catholic, father; 
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bat she is not a bigot, or she would not have 
married your son Harry. She is nota Papist: 
she is a Christian,—more of a @hristian than 
Iam: both of us desire that teaching, and 
pray for that teaching which man cannot give, 
but which that blessed book alone can im- 
part.” 

When all were gone up stairs that night 
but Harry and his father, and when the latter 
learned from his son that Juliana had already 
made it her request, that should they be bless- 
ed with a family, their children might be 
brought up in England, and in the Protestant 
faith, by far the most serious sorrow he had 
felt about this marriage was removed. 


Harry is now an old lieutenant-colonel on 
the staff in North America, and his eldest boy 
has just been appointed to a pair of colours ; 
Juliana isan exemplary wife and mother. Old 
Blount is as fond of her as any one of his own 
children; and bas found her so dutiful and 
affectionate, that, I think, he rather rejoices 
atthe providence which brought about this 
marriage; subscribes to the saying, that 
marriages are made in Heaven, whenever it 
is quoted in his presence; and is fond of ob- 


Y|serving upon all occasions, when he can con- 


trive to introduce it, that “ the best way to 
prevent the second error, is to forgive the 
first.” He says it is the scriptural method 
With sinners. Upon the Sunday next after he 
had received Harry and Juliana at the vicar- 
age, he preached a sermon, which tothis hour 
he thinks the best he ever wrote upon that 
same text, in his meditations on which he was 
interrupted by his son’s arrival :—*“ There is 
forgiveness with thee, that thou mayst be 
feared.” 

Old Plummet, whom a shattered knee-pan 
has condemned to what he quaintly terms, 
the nop-and-go-one list, resides in the parish 
of parson Blount. A wonderful change has 
taken place in his sentiments, he now thinks 
it possible that men, who don’t speak English, 
and even that Blacks, may be Christians. He 
has given up his prayer, and laughs at it, but 
not the short sermon; and as old Blount 
makes himself “ al] things to all men,” that 
he may win souls, he has written for Plum- 
met so happy and excellent a discourse upon 
it, and has so plainly pointed out what it is 
“to do well here,” and “to be well there,” 
that the veteran has hobbled out of the broad 
road, and is now safe in the narrow way. He 
often talks of Ralph Harland, Mark Greville, 
and the young Frenchman, and looks gravely 
happy when Blount says, there was good hope 
for them ; and that “Mercy, mercy!” is the 
only cry that unbars the gate of heaven. The 
veteran never starts now at the mention of the 
Bible, orat the sound of his Redeemer’s name, 
but is still fond of embodying his religion and 
philosophy in his grandmother’s rhyming ser- 
mon ; of which, now that he has gotten and 





ean give a spiritual interpretation of it, he is 
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not a little proud. He tells the parson that 
he takes in many an old soldier by beginning 
his lecture with — . 
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“We came into this world naked and bare. 
Wego out of it; nobody kuows where ;— 
But — if we do well here, we shall be well there.” 


END OF THE RIVAL. 





ANECDOTES OF PAINTERS. 


Generous Patron. 


One of the best pictures by Berchem, an emi- 
nent Dutch master, was painted for the prin- 
cipal magistrate at Dort, in whose family it is 
still preserved. It isa view of a mountainous 
country, enriched with a great variety of 
sheep, oxen, goats, and figures, excellently 
percilied, and most beautifully coloured.— 
While Berchem was empioyed in painting 
the picture, the same burgomaster bespoke a 
landscape from John Both, and agreed to pay 
eight hundred guilders for each picture; but 
to excite an emulation, he promised a con- 
siderable premium for the performance which 
should be adjudged the best. When the pic- 
tures were finished, and placed near each 
other for examination, there appeared such an 
equality of merit in them, that the wortliy 
magistrate generously presented both artists 


with an equal sum above the price which he} 


had stipulated. 


Painting the Dead. 





Bacici, a Genoese painter, who flourished in 
the seventeenth century, had a very peculiar; 
talent of producing the exact resemblance of 
deceased persons whom he had never seen. 
He first drew a face at random, and afterwards 
altering it in every feature, by the advice and 
under the inspection of such as had known 
the party, he improved it toa striking like- 
ness. 





Provoking Exposure. 
Ir was an usual custom with the English 
painters at Rome, to meet in the evening for 
conversation, and frequently to make little 
excursions together m the country. -On one 
of those occasions, on a summer’s afternoon, 
when the season was particularly hot, the 
whole company threw off their coats, as being 
an incurmbrance to them, except poor Astley, 
(a fellow pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds with 
Hudson,) who alone showed great reluctance 
to take off his; this seemed unaccountable to 
his companions, when sume jokes made on his 
singularity, at last obliged him to take off his 
coat also, The mystery was then explained, 


for it appeared that the back of his waistcoat 


his own pictures, and thus displayed a tre- 
mendous waterfall on his back, to the great 
diversion of all present. 





Sketching Adventures. 


An artist, who, being on a sketching excur- 
sion, having fallen in with a mill, which pre- 
sented an admirable piece of picturesque, was 
proceeding with a drawing of it, very much 
to his satisfaction, when the miller, with a 
stout stick in his hand, made his approach. 

“ What are you doing, Mr. Gentleman !” 

“ Making a drawing of your mill.” 

“ Making a drawing! to be sure, my old 
mill isa pretty thing to take. No! no! your 
business here is to peep at my windows, and 
see whether I ben’t undercharged in the 
| number. Come, sir, off directly; and if I 
catch yon here again,” &c. 








The Crucifixion, by Rubens. 


In the church of St. Peter, at Cologne, there 
is an altar-piece, by Rubens, of the Cruci- 
fixion. Strangers who visit this church, and 
whose expectations have been highly raised, 
are at first sadly disappointed; but on their 
attention being suddenly diverted to some 
other object, the picture is turned in the frame, 
and all the perfections of the great artist’s 

enius break upon the view. The first ex- 
1ibition is a copy, on the back of the original 
picture, by ainodern painter; and the illusion 
is practiced to- increase the effect of the per- 
formance, of which the possessors are so just- 
ly proud, 





Expedition. 


Weenrx, the Dutch painter, called thé old, 
frequently sketched and finished a picture, 
five or six feet high, in the course of a single 
day, and particularly one representing a bull 
baited by dogs, painted after nature in that 
space of time. It is also asserted, that in one 
summer’s day, he began and entirely finished 
three portraits on canvass of a three-quarter 
size, and the heads were full as large as life. 


s 
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